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INTRODTJOTORY  NOTE. 


The  first  Three  Yolomes  of  this  Magazine  being  out  of 
print,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  commence  a  New 
Series  with  the  present,  the  Fourth  Volume.  This  is  dona 
in  order  that  the  increasing  school  of  Be-nnionists,  who  desire 
to  accept  and  acknowledge  it  as  their  organ,  may  be  able  to 
possess  themselves  henceforth  of  a  complete  set ;  and  it  is  so 
effected,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who  own  the  Volumes 
for  1868,  1864  and  1865,  may  still  preserve  unbroken  the 
original  Series. 

Since  January  last  an  Edition,  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  the  earlier  Volumes,  has  been  printed.  So  that  the 
Publisher  may  now  be  reasonably  expected  to  supply  the 
constantly-iQcreasing  demands  for  this  Serial,  which  for  some 
time  previously  he  has  been  unable  to  do. 

The  Editor  cannot  lay  down  his  pen  without  briefly  but 
most  cordially  and  sincerely  thanking  those  distinguished 
foreign  and  English  writers  who  have  contributed  to  this 
Serial,  for  a  practical  support,  without  which  a  publication, 
which  appeals  primarily  to  a  limited  class,  might  have  been 
the  reverse  of  what  he  is  happy  to  declare  the  Union  Review 
now  to  be — a  decided  literary  success. 

5,  Ltall  Place,  Eaton  Square,  London,  S.W. 
October  23,  1866. 
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One  Holy  Cailiolic  Church,  and  a  Means  of  Restoring 
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PuBEY,  D.D.  London  &  Oxford :  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker, 
1865. 

Many  of  hb  will  remember  a  picture  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  some  few  years  ago,  called  "  The  Last  Return  from 
Duty."  The  subject  was  the  venerable  Duke  of  Wellington 
riding  out  at  the  iron  gate  of  the  Horse  Guards  for  the  last 
time,  and  returning  the  reverential  salute  of  the  sentinel  on 
duty.  Some  little  children  with  their  mother  were  standing 
to  see  him  go  by,  and  regarding  him  with  the  wondering 
homage  given  to  greatness  by  those  who  have  received  it  as  an 
unquestioned  but  scarcely  comprehended  tradition,  while  the 
soldier's  look  expressed  both  the  intelligent  veneration  due  to  a 
great  commander  and  a  sorrowful  conviction  that  the  bent  and 
aged  figure  would  probably  never  pass  within  those  gates  again. 
It  was  a  picture  to  stir  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  followed 
the  Duke's  history  through  his  long  and  faithful  service,  and 
had  watched  him  from  his  early  victories  abroad  to  his  last 
masterly  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  our  own 
land.  Developed  by  danger  and  unspoilt  by  popularity,  he 
never  failed  his  country  in  her  need.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
public  men  in  the  history  of  the  world  who  never  tarnished  h;8 
brilliant  successes  with  the  selfishness  of  personal  ambition, 
and  whose  life  was  one  consistent  course  of  devotion  to  his 
duty  until  the  close  of  his  honoured  old  age. 

There  can  be  no  need  to  point  out  the  parallel,  or  to  enlarge 
on  the  feelings  with  which  those  whose  memories  can  carry 
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them  back  thirty  yeai-s,  have  received  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon, 
and  his  announcement  that  it  is  the  last  controversial  work  we 
shall  receive  from  his  pen.  It  is  his  **  Last  Retmn  from 
Duty,"  and  there  are  deeper  feelings  in  our  hearts  than  we 
should  care  to  show,  as  we  salute  him  for  the  last  time. 
Yet  we  are  well  content  that  so  it  should  be.  Words  of 
peace  and  love,  and  such  words  as  these,  are  the  best  contro- 
versial close  to  such  a  life  that  we  could  desire.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  thought  his  great  work  for  the  Church  was  done. 
It  may  be  that  small  indications  have  led  us  to  believe  that 
more  advanced  views  than  his  were  needed  for  the  rising 
generation  of  churchmen,  and  for  the  questions  now  being 
discussed  among  us.  But  we  find  to  our  astonishment,  if  so, 
that  he  is  as  far  ahead  of  his  age  as  ever,  and  that  he,  with  all 
the  dignity  of  position  and  age,  and  the  respect  of  all  men, 
(however  grud^gly  accorded  by  some,)  has  ventured  to  utter 
words  which  few  could  have  expected,  and  which  he  alone  of 
Englishmen  could  have  uttered,  without  causing  imputations  to 
be  brought  by  his  antagonists  against  his  judgment  or  his 
honesty.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all  such  accusations,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  Anglican  Conmiunion  cannot  be  doubted. 
His  learning  and  his  freedom  from  all  impulse  and  excitement 
are  equally  beyond  question.  Those  who  were  his  bitter  op- 
ponents have  recently  spoken  of  liim  as  "  one  who  had  outlived 
the  mistakes  of  his  earlier  years."  Dr.  Manning  has  half 
hinted  that  he  thought  him  drying  back  towards  Protestantism, 
while  even  those  who  had  given  him  a  life-long  veneration  have 
sometimes  fancied  that  there  was  something  different  from  the 
Dr.  Pusey  of  twenty  years  ago.  His  present  work  will  dispel 
such  delusions  from  all  who  have  ever  indulged  them.  The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  prove  that  in  all  essentials  for  Unity, 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Home  are  one,  and  that,  as  a 
Catholic  interpretation  can  most  readily  and  truly  be  given  both 
to  ^he  decrees  of  Trent  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nothing 
need  hinder  their  mutual  acceptance.  He  holds  it  to  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  Articles  were  levelled 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Communion  as  set  forth  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  or  that  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  levelled 
against  anything  upheld  by  the  English  Church,  or  that  they 
really  maintain  anything  which  the  English  Church  has  con- 
demned. Dr.  Pusey  considers  that  those  parts  of  the  Roman 
system  which  are  popularly  spoken  of  as  Romanism  are  but 
excrescences  like  the  many  heresies  among  ourselves.  Cal- 
vinism and  Nestorianism  have  as  deeply  eaten  into  the 
practical  system  of  our  teaching,  as  any  of  the  Roman 
departures  from  the  faith  of  the  undivided  Church  have  eoXen 
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into  theirs.  In  both  cases  they  are  by  many,  friends  as  well 
as  foes,  spoken  of  as  representing  the  undoubted  faith  of  the 
English  and  Roman  Communions  respectively,  and  had  Con- 
vocation continued  its  sittings  through  our  darkest  days,  who 
can  tell  how  far  our  own  errors  might  have  become  authorised? 
With  us  the  day  has  come  when  learned  and  courageous 
theologians  will  no  longer  allow  Protestantism  to  be  spoken  of 
as  a  characteristic  of  our  Church,  and  the  day  will,  we  trust, 
soon  arrive  when  learned  and  courageous  theologians  on  the 
Boman  side  will  no  longer  allow  it  to  be  univercu&lly  assumed 
that  Ultramontane  developments  are  really  of  the  essence  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith. 

Such  a  step  towards  unity  as  Dr.  Pusey's  present  work 
has  never  been  taken  since  the  Reformation.  It  would  seem 
as  if  earlier  attempts  had  failed,  at  first  from  political  reasons, 
and  then  as  time  went  on  from  a  real  loss  of  Catholic  truth 
and  personal  holiness,  which  necessarily  must  cause  the  with- 
draw of  that  Blessed  Spirit  on  Whom  unity  depends.  But 
there  has  also  been  a  third  reason  for  the  fSeulure  of  such  efforts, 
which  from  the  circumstances  of  the  present  century  will  not, 
we  may  hope,  again  be  our  hindrance.  The  divines  engaged 
in  the  controversy  perpetually  misconceived  each  other's 
phraseology.  Scholastic  differences  about  the  meaning  of 
words,  with  each  party  stoutly  holding  to  the  definitions  and 
ideas  acquired  by  local  education,  present  a  leading  feature  in 
the  history  of  all  such  attempts  in  past  times.  The  true  value 
of  words  is  better  known  now.  The  mere  fact  that  so  many 
influences  of  various  kinds  derived  from  foreign  countries  are 
now  affecting  more  or  less  every  educated  man,  is  of  itself  a 
great  help  to  the  comprehension  of  a  conventional  phraseology, 
while  the  freedom  of  modem  speech  and  writing  gives  a  still 
greater  promise  of  its  final  disappearance.  Controversial 
language  has  too  often  only  served  to  conceal  ideas,  and  when 
after  much  debate,  the  ideas  themselves  have  been  found  to  bo 
at  variance  in  reality,  men  have  failed  to  perceive  the  limits 
within  which  different  ideas  might  be  permissible.  Both 
believed  themselves  to  be  right,  and  that  they  would  be  sacri- 
ficing truth  to  unity  if  they  allowed  any  other  doctrine  to 
stand.  They  did  not  realise  that  both  beliefs  were  true,  and 
not  contradictory,  and  that  neither  was  the  whole  truth 
without  the  other.  The  error  was  in  supposing  too  hastily 
that  differing  views  were  contradictions,  and  not  in  believing 
that  two  opposing  faiths  must  not  alike  be  sanctioned.  The 
reasoner  who  contended  so  eamestiy  that  two  and  two  must 
make  four  unconscioudy  shifted  his  ground  into  asserting  that 
foor  must  b^  made  by  two  aod  two^  md  bad  no  merev  for  1\iq 
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man  who  also  asserted  that  four  was  a  comhination  of  three 
aud  one,  because  he  in  his  turn  persisted  that  only  so  could  the 
quantity  be  obtained.  How  much  better  it  would  have  been  if 
they  had  but  gone  to  work  like  Dr.  Pusey,  admitting  the  truth 
possessed  by  their  adversaries,  and  demonstrating  its  con- 
sistency with  that  professed  by  themselves !  If,  instead  of 
vindicating  the  position,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  which  they 
foimd  themselves,  there  had  but  been  more  unselfishness  and 
less  pride,  more  desire  to  change  their  own  views  if  wrong 
than  to  prove  that  they  had  been  right  from  the  beginning,  the 
Church  might  before  this  have  been  visibly  one  again.  But  to 
bring  about  this,  a  life  of  controversy  does  not  so  much  avail  as 
a  life  of  asceticism  and  holiness  ;  not  so  much  a  life  of  venera- 
tion for  the  Church  of  our  country  as  a  life  spent  in  arriving  at 
the  perception  of  our  own  faults,  and  those  which  by  birth  and 
inheritance  we  share  with  our  National  Church.  It  is  often 
called  humility  when  men  refrain  from  criticising  their  own 
Communion — ^it  is  too  often  scarcely  concealed  pride.  It  is 
because  it  is  theirs  that  such  persons  do  not  criticise  it,  and  not 
because  they  are  too  humble  to  find  fault.  If  it  were  humility 
they  would  equally  shrink  from  criticising  any  other  Com- 
munion ;  but  we  find  just  the  reverse.  Those  who  are  most 
energetic  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  own  Church  are  as 
a  general  rule  most  energetic  also  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
Roman  and  all  others  beside.  They  forget  that  it  is  the  Uni- 
versal Church  alone  that  can  claim  exemption  from  criticism, 
and  that  isolation  is  almost  certain  to  bring  with  it  errors  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude.  So  it  has  gone  on  century  after 
century,  until  at  last  those  who  entrench  themselves  more  and 
more  strongly  within  their  own  limited  position  naturally 
become  more  hopeless  of  the  possibility  of  convincing  op- 
ponents who  are  adopting  the  same  course  on  their  own 
side. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  now  with  one  sweep  of  his  powerful  pen 
established  a  basis  of  unity,  which  coming  from  him  will  be 
comparatively  unquestioned,  and  which  Unionists  have  never 
ventured  directly  to  assert,  though  they  may  have  long  desired 
to  do  so.  The  plateau  once  cleared,  many  will  seize  on  the 
position,  and  contend  there  with  advantages  for  which  a  few' 
months  ago  the  most  sanguine  could  have  had  little  hope. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  the  Church  of  England  may 
be  regarded :  one  adopted  by  the  modem  Ultramontane,  and 
the  other  by  ourselves.  Theirs  is  that  she  was  a  simple 
creation  of  the  State  in  the  sixteenth  century,  just  as  the  East 
India  Company  was  a  creation  of  the  eighteenth.  The  for- 
mularies then  drawn  up  contained  her  whole  creed  on  all 
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subjects,  and  the  sense  to  be  given  them  is,  first,  (as  we  have 
recently  been  told,)  **  the  sense  commonly  attached  to  them, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  them  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  her  clergy ;  *'  and  secondly,  the  sense  authorized  by 
the  State  decisions. 

Supposing  that  the  Eastern  Church  were  to  argue  in  this 
way  about  the  Boman,  and  assert  that  at  the  time  of  the 
division  of  East  and  West  the  Roman  Communion  commenced 
existence  for  the  first  time,  and  to  declare  that  her  belief  only 
extends  to  all  that  has  been  put  forth  since  that  date !  Yet 
the  absurdity  of  this  would  not  be  greater  in  reality  than  that 
to  which  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed. 

The  English  Catholic's  view  is  that  no  vital  change — no 
important  change  even — passed  over  the  Church  of  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  except  the  misunderstanding  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,  which,  as  Dr.  Pusey  shows,  has  not  been 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  other  Churches,  whose 
claim  to  the  title  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  disputing. 
Those  doctrines  which  she  has  not  expressly  repudiated  she 
still  maintains,  and  that  in  the  sense  in  which  she  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Western  Church  always  did  maintain 
them.  That  ignorant  and  heretical  sons  should  have  taught 
otherwise,  and  be  protected  by  the  State  in  so  teaching,  is 
nothing  whatever  to  the  purpose.  But  that  holders  of  these 
two  utterly  different  views  should  coalesce  is  quite  impossible. 

After  a  few  words  of  a  personal  nature,  written  with  calmness 
and  almost  indifference,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  his  having 
"  drifted  back  from  his  old  moorings,"  the  first  part  of  this 
remarkable  book  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  Dr.  Manning's 
accusations  against  the  English  Church.  Dr.  Pusey  shows 
them  to  be  mere  assertion,  remarkable  for  their  boldness,  but 
neither  proved  nor  capable  of  proof.  Then  he  points  out  the 
large  mass  of  doctrine  upon  which  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
and  English  Churches  is  unanimous. 

"  We  have  been  wont  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  amount 
of  faith  which  we  confess  in  common  with  the  Roman  Church. 
In  the  three  creeds  we  confess  together  the  whole  doctrine  as  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  of  our  Blessed  Lord ;  not 
*  with  more  or  less  exactness,'  but  in  the  self-same  words,  the 
only  words  in  which  the  Church  has  ever  embodied  it.  We 
teach  alike  the  one  end  of  man,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  of  the  flesh  specifically,  the  judgment  to  come  according  to 
our  works,  and  the  life  everlasting,  or  the  everlasting  fire.  We 
have  the  self-same  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  its  transmission ; 
the  same  prayer  against  '  deadly  sin ; '  the  same  belief  in  the 
'  foil,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacr^ce,  oblation,  and  satisfaction* 
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made  by  our  dear  Lord,  *  by  His  oue  oblatiou  of  Himself  ouce 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'  We  both  alike  acknow- 
ledge our  owu  unworthiness,  that  His  merits  alone  can  stand 
between  us  and  our  sins ;  both  alike  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
*  His  most  precious  blood,'  wherewith  He  cleanseth  us  ;  both  in 
His  perpetual  intercession  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Wo 
use  the  self-same  prayers  in  Baptism,  and  tliank  God  in  the 
same  words  that  He  has  been  pleased  to  regenerate  our  children 
therein.  We'  both  confess  *  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins.*  After  confession,  the  Church  directs  the  self-same  words 
to  be  used  in  absolving  from  sin.  I  beheve  that  we  have  the 
same  doctrine  of  grace  and  of  justification.  There  is  not  one 
statement  in  the  elaborate  chapters  on  justification  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  any  of  us  could  fail  of  receiving  ;  nor  is 
there  one  of  their  anathemas  on  the  subject  which  in  the 
least  rejects  any  statement  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  to 
all  the  heresies  which  distracted  the  early  Church,  whether  in 
regard  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord'or  His  kingdom,  or  the  Person 
and  Office  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  (those  of  Arius  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Macedonius,  Nestorius,  Eutyches,  Maiccllus,)  or  again 
the  practical  heresies  in  the  West,  (of  Novatian,  Pelagius, 
Donatus,)  we  reject  alike  the  same  errors." — (p.  18.) 

Next  he  turns  to  the  question — In  what  consists  that 
indissoluble  Unity  of  the  Church,  which  Dr.  Manning  accuses 
US  of  denying  ? 

'•  How  it  is  one,  the  Church  nowhere  defines  ;  but  the  faith 
is  kept  alive  by  prayer  more  than  by  definitions.  Yet  whatever 
duties  may  follow  upon  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  plain  that 
no  harmony  of  men's  wills  can  constitute  a  supernatural  and 
Divine  Unity 

**  Our  highest  union  with  one  another  is  an  organic  union 
with  one  another  through  union  with  Him 

**  This  unity  derived  from  our  Blessed  Lord  as  Head  of  the 
Church  is  imparted  primarily  through  tlie  sacraments 

"  But  is  all  unity  forfeited  where  the  unity  of  intercom- 
munion is  suspended  ?  No  one  in  the  face  of  Church  history 
can  or  does  maintain  that  all  interruptions  of  intercommunion 
destroy  unity 

"Well  then  may  we  believe  that  the  several  Churches  owning 
the  same  Lord,  united  to  Him  by  the  same  sacraments,  con- 
fessing the  same  faith,  however  their  prayers  may  be  hindei-ed, 
are  still  one  in  His  sight.  Whom  all  desire  to  receive ;  Whom  all 
confess ;  Whose  passion  all  plead  before  the  Father ;  in  Whom 
alone  all  alike  hope.  And  so  as  to  ourselves,  our  divines 
maintained,  (under  apppeal  to  a  free  General  Council  of  the 
whole  East  and  West,  while  there  was  yet  hope,  and  God's  arm  is 
not  shortened,  that  He  should  not  yet  turn  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  duldxeu  to  the  fathers,)  that  we 
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have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  communion  of  the  rest  of 
Chrietendom. 

"  But  Dr.  Manning  says  that  we  have  denied  the  '  visible 
head '  of  the  Church,  t.^.,  we  do  not  any  more  than  the  Eastern 
Church  own  the  monarchy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  Vlll.  the  English  Clinrch  submitted  to  the 
abolition  of  appeals  to  Rome,  and  what  it  then  submitted  to 
it  has  since  concurred  in.  But  if  an3rthing  is  clear  in 
Christian  antiquity,  it  is  that  such  appeals  are  not  of  Divine 
right.  Africa  was  converted  from  Italy.  Yet  England  is  not 
at  this  moment  more  independent  of  any  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  than  Africa  was  in  the  time  of  8.  Augustine.** 
—(pp.  46-66.) 

Next  Dr.  Puaey  traverses  again  the  well-trodden  ground  of 
Primitive  Antiquity,  and  its  conclusive  evidence  that  neither 
the  modem  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  anything 
i^proaching  to  that  which  the  Ultramontanes  claim  for  him, 
was  recogmzed  or  even  asserted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church. 

The  accusation  that  we  deny  '*  the  perpetual  Divine  voice 
of  the  Church"  he  meets  by  the  statement  showing  that  our 
view  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  is,  in  all  essentials,  that  of 
the  QaDicanSy  only  that  we,  recognizing  the  Eastern  Church  as 
equally  part  of  Ihe  Church  with  the  Roman,  contend  that  a 
doctrine  cannot  be  said  to  be  universally  received  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  unless  she  also  accepts  it. 

'*  The  question  does  not  relate  to  that  which  has  once  been 
settled  by  the  whole  Church.  Nothing  of  course  can  add  to  the 
authority  of  what  has  ever  been  ruled  by  an  infaUible  authority. 
We  ourselves  have,  equaUy  with  those  in  the  Roman  Church, 
iniiallible  truth,  as  resting  on  infaUible  authority.  We  do 
not  need  the  present  agency  of  an  infallible  Church  to  assure 
us  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  ruled  infalhbly.  Nor  in  fact^ 
have  Roman  Catholics  any  more  infallible  authority  for  what 
they  hold  than  we,  seeing  that  it  was  ruled  by  the  Church  in 
past  ^es,  to  whom,  so  far,  the  present  Church  submits.  The 
later  General  Councils  began  by  accepting  what  had  been  nilcd 
before  them.  The  second  received,  while  it  enlarged,  the  creed 
of  the  first ;  the  third  premised  to  its  own  acts  the  confession  of 
the  creeds  of  the  two  first ;  the  fourth  received  the  decree  of 
Ephesus  too,  and  accepted  the  wonderful  clearness  of  the 
exposition  of  faith  by  8.  Leo,  as  agreeing  with  those  previous 
authorities.  They  accepted  those  creeds  before  them,  not 
ttiereby  adding  to  their  authority,  but  as  authenticating  their 
own  orthodoxy.  The  question  then,  is  not  whether  the  doctrine 
hid  down  in  General  Councils,  and  received  by  the  whole 
Chnrehy  is  certain  truth,  (on  this  both  agree) ;  nor  whether  the 
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whole  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  of 
Grace,  and  whatsoever  else  has  been  received  formally  by  the 
whole  Church,  is  infalhbly  settled,  (on  this  too  both  are  as  one) ; 
nor  whether  an  CEcumenical  Council,  if  such  were  now  held  and 
received  by  the  whole  Church,  would,  by  that  reception,  have 
the  seal  of  infaUibihty,  (on  this  too,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  GaUican  Church  and  our  own,  there  is  no  question) ;  nor 
whether,  in  fact,  if  the  same  doctrines  were  enunciated  at  once 
by  the  whole  Church,  the  East,  West,  our  own,  separately,  but 
concordantly,  («?.//.,  as  to  the  character  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,)  the  doctrine,  so  simultaneously  enunciated,  would  be 
infaUibly  certain,  (which  it  would  be) ;  but  whether  what  should 
be  enacted,  either  by  the  Greek  or  Boman  Church,  would  be 
infaUible,  unless  received  by  the  other.  This,  ^granted  that  the 
Eastern  Church  is  a  part  of  the  Church),  it  would  not  be  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  GaUican  divines  too,  because  there 
would  not  be  universal  reception." — (p.  96.) 

Those  Articles  among  the  Thirty-nine  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  militate  against  the  Roman  Communion  Dr. 
Fusey  holds  to  have  reference,  not  to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
Home,  but  to  the  **  practical  system  '*  not  yet  declared  to  be 
dejide,  and  to  the  errors  which  were  popularly  prevalent  at  the 
time  the  Articles  were  drawn  up.  He  shows  in  what  way  they 
may  be  explained  and  were  explained  by  Du  Pin  in  his 
negotiations  with  Wake,  and  also  that  the  decrees  of  Trent 
are  perfectly  capable  of  an  interpretation  quite  consistent  with 
the  statements  of  our  own  Communion.  But  while  finding  no 
difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  Invocation  of  Saints  as  there  laid 
dovra,  he  enters  at  length  into  the  modem  additions  of  develop- 
ment of  it  with  respect  to  the  personal  adoration  of  Our  Lady, 
which  make  him,  and  we  should  think,  all  thoughtful  Catholics, 
doubt  ''  whereunto  this  will  grow,"  and  to  which  the  Roman 
Church  is  not  as  yet  formally  committed.  A  large  space  is 
dedicated  to  an  examination  of  the  present  practical  state  of 
the  Roman  Communion  with  respect  to  this  subject,  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  letters  of  various  Romaii  Bishops  to 
the  Pope,  before  the  declaration  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Dr.  Pusey  considers  that  the  Roman  Church  is  divided  in  its 
practice,  and  that  in  those  countries  where  the  Anglican  faith 
or  even  Protestantism  has  acted  as  a  check,  these  extreme 
developments  have  not  shown  themselves. 

'*  I  have  often  myself  had  to  try  to  remove  the  rooted  con- 
victions that  Roman  Catholics  are  actual  'idolaters.'  Since 
then  the  lawfulness  or  usefulness  of  asking  the  saints  to  pray  for 
us  is  alone  laid  down  as  *  of  faith,'  there  is  a  large  scope  for 
providing  that,  in  case  of  a  Re-union,  our  people  should  not  be 
flooded    with  these  devotions,  which  to  us  are  most  alien. 
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Nothing  which  seems  to  interfere  with  exclusiye  trust  and 
reliance  on  Jesus  will,  without  some  great  revolution,  gain  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  the  Enghsh  people.'*— (p.  111.) 

If  the  Teneration  that  should  be  given  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God  has  been  thus  painfully  exaggerated  by  ''  the 
practical  system  "  of  Borne,  it  has  been  so  reduced  to  a  non- 
entity by  *'  the  practical  system  "  prevailing  among  ourselves, 
that  we  need  to  take  care  lest  our  utter  neglect  of  her  should 
help  to  drive  others  into  greater  extremes.  We  must  not 
persist  in  withholding  from  her  due  honour,  because  others  have 
given  her  that  which  is  undue.  Probably  in  this  as  on  other 
points  the  practice  of  the  unchanging  East  will  be  found 
wiser  and  truer  than  our  own,  as  it  is  in  reaUty  more  in 
accordance  with  the  decree  of  Trent  relating  to  the  doctrine 
than  is  the  modem  Boman  practice. 

If  the  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope  should  ever  become 
part  of  the  dogmatic  teaclung  of  the  Boman  Church,  Dr. 
Pnsey  points  out  that  grave  £fficulties  would  arise,  from  the 
strange  and  even  heretical  statements  made  by  some  of  the 
Popes  in  times  past,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  declarations 
of  one  Pope  are  more  than  once  contradicted  by  those  of  another. 

''  I  have  set  down  no  difficulty  which  I  do  not  myself  think 
insurmountable.  I  see  absolutely  no  way  in  which,  upon  the 
forbidden  decrees "  (of  marriage)  **  Alexander  VI.  can  be 
reconciled  with  Gregory  I.,  or  how  the  acceptance  of  the  sixth 
General  Council,  which  anathematized  Honorius  as  a  heretic, 
by  Leo  IE.,  and  his  own  individual  condemnation  of  him,  are 
reconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  both,  in  all 
which  they  pronounce  ;  or  how  the  rejection  of  the  position  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  groimd  of  the  immutable  decrees  of 
Nice,  by  Leo  I.,  is  consistent  with  the  statement  of  Adrian,  that 
that  see  owed  its  position  to  Bome ;  or  how  S.  Gregory's 
denunciation,  not  only  of  the  title  *  Universal  Bishop,'  but  of 
what  the  title  contained,  and  that,  in  any  sense  in  which  it  could 
be  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  not 
as  taken  by  that  Patriarch  only  but  as  unbecoming  himself  also, 
is  compatible  with  the  Ultramontane  theories  about  the  Pope. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  word  of  God,  that  it  '  abideth  for 
ever.'  Pius  IX.  could  not,  I  should  think,  adopt  the  language 
of  Gregory  I.,  as  to  the  marriage  of  those  near  of  kin,  or  in 
denying  his  own  right  to  be  ctdled  *  Universal  Bishop,'  or  to 
what  &e  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  meant  to  assume  by  that 
name  ;  nor  could  he,  I  conceive,  use  the  language  of  S.  Leo  or 
Gelasius,  of  Christ  *  alone  being  bom  innocent,'  or  having  alone 
had  absolutely  no  sin;  still  less  that  of  Innocent  III.,  that 
•  she  was  produced  in  fault ;'  *  producta  in  culpa,*  or  that  *  she 
was  sanctified  from  original  sin  in  her  mother's  womb.'  " 
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We  fear  that  Dr.  Pnsey  has  not  made  sufficient  allowance 
for  Italian  ingenuity.  Doubtless  the  difficulties  will  be  got 
over,  either  by  bold  assertion,  like  that  which  has  lately  declared 
the  (junpowder  Plot  never  to  have  had  any  existence  at  all,  or 
by  special  pleading,  such  as  that  with  which  Galileo's  case  has 
recently  been  treated.  There  is  always  a  way,  as  every  lawyer 
knows,  of  getting  out  of  everything,  and  twisting  adverse 
decisions  and  contrary  statements  into  the  completest  harmony. 
And  so  we  see  how  it  might  easily  be  in  these  cases. 

Gregory  the  First's  decrees  will  perhaps  be  said  only  to 
bear  reference  to  his  particular  time,  and  S.  Leo  the  First's  was 
a  temporary  decision  also,  and  besides,  was  not  really  con- 
tradicted by  Pope  Adrian.  S.  Gregory's  sayings  about  the 
Universal  Episcopate  were  merely  expressions  of  humility, 
whilo  Innocent  the  Third's  apparent  contradiction  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  will  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin  as  far  as  her  parents  were  con- 
cerned, although  the  guilt  was  never  transmitted  to  her. 
Christ  alone  being  bom  innocent,  may  fairly  be  taken  to  include 
all  that  which  was  essential  to  His  being  bom  innocent,  and 
that  her  birth  is  therefore  necessarily  involved  in  the  phrase. 
Honorius,  if  all  other  reasoning  fails,  can  easily  be  shown  to 
have  had  something  informal  in  his  admission  to  the  Pontificate, 
so  that  he  was  never  Pope  at  all  in  reality.  Perhaps  a  yet 
greater  difficulty — ^the  rebuke  of  S.  Peter  by  S.  Paul,  will  no 
doubt  be  considered  as  a  merely  personal  matter,  and  if  a 
question  of  **  morals  "  at  all,  only  referring  to  S.  Peter's  own 
practice.  The  morals  of  the  Popes  are  not,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
thought  infallibly  correct,  but,  although  it  sounds  satirical  to  say 
80  now,  yet  even  this  might  come  in  time. 

The  expressions  of  past  Popes,  like  those  of  the  sacred 
writers,  can,  it  may  be  argued,  have  meanings  which  they 
themselves  never  thought  of,  and  if  anything  could  be  found  too 
glaringly  contrary  to  this  explanation,  the  parallel  can  bo 
boldly  drawn  between  the  old  and  the  new  £spensations,  in 
which  many  directions  given  by  Divine  and  therefore  infaUible 
dictation  were  repealed  and  superseded  in  later  times.  If  they 
do  not  perceive  the  greater  difficulty  attending  any  man's 
declaring  himself  infallible  without  miracles  to  prove  his  words, 
they  win  not  find  it  hard  to  overcome  any  of  these  lesser  ones. 
"  If  I  bear  witness  of  Myself  My  witness  is  not  trae."  **  If 
another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  'ye  will  receive." 
We  cannot  forget  these  sayings.  Yet  to  this  decision  Dr. 
Pusey  fears  that  the  course  of  events  is  tending,  unless  those 
who  respect  the  voice  of  Antiquity  will  stand  firm. 

The  sketch  he  gives  ns  of  the  progress  of  the  Church 
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moyement  is  that  of  one  who  knows  its  strength  and  power  as 
well  as  most  men,  and  who  has  watched  it  with  an  unwayering 
belief  in  its  ultimate  triumph  for  many  years.  The  ''life** 
which  he  rejoices  to  see,  is  not  the  life  of  individuals,  hut,  he 
Bays, 

**  Now  in  this  century  God  has  been  reviving  the  Church 
everywhere,  simultaneously.  Nothing  has  so  impressed  itself 
upon  me  during  all  the  years  in  which  I  have  observed  the 
workings  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Church  of  England 
as  their  organic  character. 

''Increased  zeal  for  spreading  the  faith  of  Christ  abroad 
returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  at  home  ;  increased  zeal 
for  the  religious  education  of  the  poor  won  the  blessing  of  Jesus, 
Whose  bequest  the  poor  are  ;  increased  efforts  to  build  churches 
to  the  glory  of  His  Name,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  were 
blessed  by  the  increased  Presence  of  Him  in  Whose  honour  they 
were  raised.  Not  in  one  way,  or  one  set  of  ways,  but  in  all ; 
not  in  one  class  of  minds,  but  in  some  of  eveir  class ;  not  in 
one  theological  section  of  the  Church,  but  in  all ;  not  through 
one  set  of  men,  but  through  all ;  not  through  those  only  who 
had  our  full  belief,  but  through  all  who  loved  Him  ;  not  through 
prosperous  circumstances  only,  but  yet  more  through  adverse ; 
not  in  England  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  body,  has  God 
been  forming  the  English  Church,  for  what  piupose  in  His 
hands,  He  knoweth ! 

"Even  those  deepest  losses  of  all,  the  loss  of  those  who 
'  laboured  most  abundantly,'  and  the  suspicion  which  two  or 
three  sought  to  cast  on  those  who  remained,  and  most  of  all 
the  chaos  into  which  some  minds  were  thi-own,  suspecting 
Catholic  truth,  because  their  guides  had  become  Eoman,  not 
English  Catholics.  These  things  have  indeed  checked,  but  they 
have  not  hindered  the  work  of  God  among  us.'* — (p.  279.) 

It  may  be  that  Dr.  Pusey  lays  too  great  a  stress  on  the 
subjective  consciousness  of  possessing  the  grace  of  the  Sacra- 
ments,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  really  there.  "  I  do  not  believe,*' 
he  says,  '^  that  God  maintains  the  faith  where  there  is  not  the 
reality."  Is  not  this  sometimes  a  mistake,  as  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  the  Irvingite  body  ?  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  every 
English  Catholic  must  feel  that  if  God  is  not  really  present  on 
our  Altars  we  are  the  victims  of  a  most  fearftd  delusion. 
When  we  meet  Him  there,  speak  to  Him  and  are  spoken  to  by 
Him  there,  all  but  see  Him  to  be  there,  know  Him  to  be 
there ;  to  be  told  it  is  only  fancy,  would  be  to  shake  our  belief 
m  everything  around.  If  He  is  not  there,  we  may  be  deluded 
also  in  believiQg  that  our  relations  are  in  the  room  with  us,  or 
that  our  bodies  are  our  own.  It  may  be  no  proof  to  bring 
forward  to  others,  but  it  is  everything  to  ourselves. 
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Probably  Dr.  Pusey  is  a  better  judge  of  the  degree  of  grace 
possessed  by  individuals  than  Dr.  Manning  can  be,  and  of  the 
"limits  and  blemishes"  ijvith  which  at  best  Dr.  Manning 
asserts  that  our  practice  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  is  qualified. 
Dr.  Manning  would  probably  be  rather  puzzled  if  obliged  to 
descend  into  details,  and  show  how  that  which  is  a  mark  of 
saintliness  in  the  Roman  Communion  is  with  us  but  a  proof  of 
the  non-extinction  of  baptismal  grace,  or  that  the  aforesaid 
'*  limits  and  blemishes ''  do  not  exist  in  an  equal  or  greater 
degree  among  Roman  as  well  as  Anglo-Catholics.  It  is  of 
course  (for  instance)  very  easy  to  caJl  the  martyrdom  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  the  highest  exercise  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  an  Anglo-Catholic  merely  a  display  of 
fortitude  and  resolution,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  So 
it  would  be  to  show  how  the  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
differ  as  daily  exhibited  in  the  spiritual  lives  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Dr.  Newman.  It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  much  relative 
difference  between  them  now,  and  as  they  were  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Some  Anglicans  may  tliink  the  present  work  to 
show  in  itself  the  possession  of  more  than  an  imperfect  degree 
of  all  the  three.  A  Puritan  lady  once  expressed  great  admira- 
tion for  the  gentleness,  patience,  devotion  to  the  poor,  and 
constant  good  works  of  a  friend,  and  then  observed,  how  sad  it 
was  to  thmk  that  all  these  were  gifts  of  nature  and  not  of  grace, 
for  the  lady  in  question  went  to  dinner-parties,  and  was  there- 
fore unregenerate !  Dr.  Manning's  reasoning  seems  to  resemble 
that  of  this  Puritan  lady.     As  Dr.  Pusey  says  : — 

**  To  the  Church  of  England  he  accords  nothing  which  does 
not  exist  in  any  Protestant  body,  except  something  of  the  idea 
of  a  Church,  (which,  according  to  him,  we  have  not,)  and  some 
probably  inoperative  truth,  and  some  heathen  virtues,  since 
what  piety  we  have,  or  have  had,  is  and  always  has  been, 
according  to  him,  '  more  dim  and  distant  from  the  central 
light  of  souls,'  Jesus.  I  say  *  heathen  virtues,'  for  the  cardinal 
virtues,  fortitude,  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  although  of 
course  they  cannot  be  practised  without  the  grace  of  God,  are 
yet,  while  unanimated  by  the  special  Christian  graces  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  only  heathen  virtues,  such  as  heathens 
have  practised,  with  the  grace  of  God." — (p.  270.) 

With  the  calm  and  dispassionate  belief  of  one  who  knows 
the  reality  of  that  which  he  has  seen,  and  vrith  evidently  a 
strong  remembrance  before  him  of  souls  whom  he  has  himself 
watched  in  advancing  holiness,  he  testifies  to  results  of 
Anglicanism,  unparalleled  where  Sacraments  are  not,  and  feels 
it  on  this  point  needless  to  say  more.  The  Rationalism  of  the 
day  he  has  watched  also  with  the  eye  of  one  experienced  in  the 
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progress  of  trath  and  error,  and  he  discerns  that  the  worst  of 
the  storm  is  over  as  regards  the  English  Church.  He  freely 
accepts  Dr.  Manning's  statement  that  Protestantism  is  an 
inclined  plane  on  which  succeeding  generations  must  continually 
slide  lower  and  lower,  and  shows  that  Dr.  Manning  has 
confused  the  English  people  with  the  English  Church,  (as  he 
also  confuses  the  English  Church  with  the  English  Establish- 
ment,) in  trying  to  apply  his  principle  to  Anglicanism.  Of  all 
other  bodies,  classed  with  ourselyes  as  ''  Protestant,"  it  is  true, 
but  so  £eu*  from  being  true  of  the  English  Church,  she  is  not 
only  not  sinking,  but  moving  upward,  in  such  defiance  of  all 
these  laws  of  spiritual  dynamics,  that  it  demonstrates  the 
absolute  non-existence  of  that  '*  Protestantism  "  which  is  fully 
admitted  to  be  an  invariable  cause  of  decline  elsewhere.  As 
Dr.  Pusey  has  elsewhere  stated,  he  thinks  that  we  may  hope 
for  greater  unanimity  among  ourselves,  in  consequence  of  the 
assaults  of  Ratiomdism,  as  tending  to  unite  believers  in 
opposing  a  common  foe.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  here  however 
he  is  too  sanguine.  That  love  of  our  Lord  upon  which  he  so 
earnestly  and  hopefully  reckons  is  grievously  mixed  up  with 
doctrinal  error  concerning  His  Person  and  Natures.  The 
result  has  been  that  in  reality,  though  not  in  words,  it  is  a 
Man,  and  not  the  Mighty  God,  to  "Whom  love  is  given.  This 
is  the  real  origin  of  the  irreverent  familiarity  with  which 
Protestants  speak  of  Him,  and  of  their  inability  to  accept  all 
that  side  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  which  springs  from 
a  true  acknowledgment  of  His  Divine  Person.  It  is  a  theo- 
retical orthodoxy  and  practical  heresy  on  this  point  which  is 
the  real  severance  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  the 
English  Church  as  elsewhere,  a  severance  which  Dr.  Pusey's 
present  work  is  not  likely  to  diminish.  The  only  terms  on 
which  any  such  persons  can  consistently  desire  union  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  must  be  by  her  abandoning  not  only 
her  "practical  system,"  but  that  part  of  the  faith  which  we  are 
gradually  restoring  among  ourselves.  Protestantism  will  doubt- 
less be  eliminated  eventually  from  the  English  Church  by  the 
conversion  of  its  most  sincere  adherents,  and  the  descent  into 
more  open  unbelief  of  the  remainder,  but  that,  without  chang- 
ing its  own  faith,  it  should  perceive  and  tolerate  the  truth  of 
the  Catholic,  is  hopeless  indeed.  If,  as  this  book  asserts, 
the  Roman  and  English  Churches  are  indeed  not  at  issue  on 
any  point  where  either  has  spoken  authoritatively,  then  the 
last  standing-ground  of  Protestantism  among  us  is  cut  away 
from  beneath  its  feet.  If  this  is  really  so,  surely  there  is  a 
la^e  body  of  intelligent  and  loving-hearted  Roman  Catholics 
who  will  not  turn  away  from  us,  and  to  whom  "  we,"  in  Dr» 
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Pusey's  words,  "  stretch  forth  our  hands."  Nevertheless, 
heresy  has  so  long  been  raiupant  among  us,  that  it  has  been  to 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  coadjutors  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
investigate  for  themselves  what  is  the  true  teaching  of  the 
Universal  Church,  and  consequently  of  our  own.  Some  Soman 
Catholics  seem  to  fancy  that  we  are  bound  to  pay  the  same 
deference  to  the  teaching  of  our  division  of  the  Church  that 
they  do  to  theirs,  if  we  would  be  considered  faithful  children. 
Possibly  more  of  the  same  work  lies  before  themselves — in 
sifting  the  popular  from  the  authoritative — ^than  they  would  like 
to  admit.  May  God  raise  them  up  a  Dr.  Pusey  when  the  time 
comes! 

The  hopes  of  He-union  and  suggestions  of  the  explanations 
which  may,  he  thinks,  fittingly  be  made  on  both  sides,  are  of 
course  among  the  most  important  features  in  the  work,  and 
^ill  be  long  thought  of  and  appealed  to  when  the  ephemeral 
letter  which  called  them  forth  has  faded  from  men*s  memories; 
gathering  up  into  one  point  the  issue  of  three  centuries  of 
controversy,  and  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  one  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  Catholic  Europe  have  long  been  fixed,  it  cannot  fail 
to  rouse  in  many  a  thoughtful  heart  the  question.  Are  these 
things  indeed  so  ?  Is  this  the  Church  of  England  which  wo 
have  so  long  reckoned  as  a  Protestant  body,  with  rather  more 
surviving  Church  order,  and  a  few  more  doubtfully-stated 
remnants  of  Catholic  doctrine  than  the  reformed  separatists 
abroad  ?  Then  thought  must  revert  to  the  great  and  in  reality 
the  only  question :  Is  subjection  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  Church?  Has  it  been  so 
always  ?  If  not,  then  why  now  ?  If  those  who  so  ponder  will 
but  investigate  fairly ;  if  they  will  but  come  to  the  subject  as 
Dr.  Pusey  has  done  among  oiu*selves,  and  as  Dr.  Doyle 
attempted  in  colder-hearted  times  than  these,  we  have  little 
fear  for  the  result.  But  it  is  clear,  that  if  without  protest,  the 
extravagant  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  personal  infallibility  is 
enforced  on  all  in  his  Communion,  the  difficulties  of  Be-imion 
will  be  greatly  increased.  Not  one-tenth  of  professed  Roman 
Catholics  will  believe  it — they  will  simply  hold  their  present 
faith,  and — their  tongues.  A  large  body,  disbelieving  the 
doctrines  plainly  taught  by  their  Church,  ^vill  grow  up  among 
them  as  it  has  among  ourselves  ;  and  we  know  what  the  result 
of  it  will  be,  when  in  any  coimtry  the  profession  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ceases  to  be  compatible  with  respect  and  prosper- 
ity. But  there  is  happily  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  men, 
(increasing  because  thought  and  study  and  theological  know- 
ledge increase  everywhere,)  who  ^ill  not  be  contented  to  change 
the  definite  doctrines  of  their  Church  which  they  hold  ''ex 
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aRtmif/'  for  a  state  of  things  which  will  place  their  faith 
entirely  in  the  keeping  of  one  man,  notoriously  swayed  in  all 
his  acts  by  others,  and  whom  past  history  shows  to  be  strongly 
influenced  at  all  times  by  political  considerations.  Thenceforth 
they  will  never  know  what  they  are  to  believe,  on  pain  of  ever- 
lasting death,  for  a  single  year.  Any  Encyclic  with  something 
in  it  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  their  thoughts  from  child- 
hood, and  contrary  to  all  they  may  have  heard  on  the  subject 
from  their  spiritual  guides,  may  suddenly  say  to  them, 
**  Believe  this  or  perish."  Such  a  passive  condition  of  faith, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  believe  or  disbelieve  just  as  it  is  told, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  past,  can  only  exist  with  the  absence  of 
thought  at  all.  Dr.  Manning  and  the  Ultramontanes  may 
decline  that  they  do  think,  and  they  are  ready  to  hail  the  new 
dogma,  but  it  is  because  they  feel  safe  with  the  decisions 
likely  to  be  its  result.  Were  the  present  Pope,  or  the  already- 
determined  future  Pope,  likely,  for  instance,  to  acknowledge 
the  Orders  of  the  English  Church,  or  infallibly  decree  the  truth 
of  Gallicanism,  they  would  probably  hesitate.  But  those  who 
are  most  anxious  to  secure  the  dogma  know  that  the  Papacy 
cannot  now  exist  without  the  support  and  control  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  that  from  them  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  this 
direction. 

There  are  many  in  the  Roman  Communion,  holy,  learned, 
thonghtfol  men,  who  know  all  this  as  well  as  we  do,  and  to 
these,  while  there  is  yet  time,  the  Eirenicon  appeals,  and  we 
believe  it  will  not  appeal  in  vain.  They  know  that  they  would 
not  dare  to  place  their  faith  in  the  hands  of  any  one  man,  to 
believe  or  disbelieve  as  he  directs,  in  the  teeth  of  the  records 
which  tell  them  that  one  such  man  would  have  commanded 
them  to  believe  the  Arian  heresy.  It  may  be  asserted  that 
Ood  the  Holy  Ghost  will  protect  the  Pope  from  error,  but  here 
is  a  proof  that  He  has  not  done  so  in  times  past.  ^'  If  I  do 
not  tiie  works  of  My  Father,  believe  Me  not."  Will  the  lives 
of  the  Popes  bear  any  such  test  as  this  ?  And  yet  surely  for 
such  a  claun,  some  such  test  must  be  required. 

Strange  and  sad  it  is  that  such  terms  and  hopes  of  peace 
should  never  have  been  proffered  by  any  of  us  until  now,  when 
there  exists  a  larger  body  of  those  who  will  reject  them  than  ever 
could  have  been  found  before.  Perhaps  it  is  our  just  punish- 
ment for  having  ourselves  rejected  those  who  would  once  have 
helped  us,  but  perhaps  also  it  is  needful  that  the  extravagance 
of  Ultramontanism  should  show  the  more  Catholic  body  where- 
to forced  submission  may  tend,  and  that  with  ourselves  the 
differences  may  be  far  less,  and  far  more  easily  accommodated. 
It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  these  are  but  Dr.  Pusey's  opinions^ 
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tinsympathized  with  by  the  majority.     The  same  might  have 
been  said  when  he  published  his  Tract  on  Holy  Baptism  ;  and 

now 

It  needs  but  time,  because  if  people  are  left  to  think  and 
read  for  themselves,  they  find  one  truth  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  another,  and  each  in  its  entirety,  the  inevitably  logical 
sequence  of  its  half-reception.  We  do  not  doubt  the  spread  of 
the  leaven  that  is  already  working  so  irresistibly,  and  we  look 
with  anxiety  and  eagerness  to  the  result  of  the  same  process 
going  on  in  other  Catholic  bodies  beside  our  own.  Dr. 
Pusey's  hopes  are  high,  although  he  feels  that  he  may  not  and 
probably  will  not  live  to  see  them  fulfilled. 

*<But  is  there  then  no  issue  to  the  present  division  of 
Christendom?  Is  disunion  to  be  the  normal  state  of  the 
Church,  for  which  we  all  pray  that  God  would  give  her  unity 
peace,  and  concord  ?  God  forbid !  I  have  never  expected  to 
see  that  external  imity  of  intercommunion  restored  in  my  own 
day ;  but  I  have  felt  it  to  be  an  end  to  be  wished  for  and  prayed 
for.  I  doubt  not  that  the  Boman  Church  and  ourselves  are 
kept  apart  much  more  by  that  vast  practical  system  which  lies 
beyond  the  letter  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  things  which  are 
taught  with  a  quasi-authority  in  the  Boman  Church,  than  by 
what  is  actually  defined.  Nothing  could  be  more  unpractical 
than  for  an  individual  to  throw  himself  into  the  Boman  Church, 
because  he  could  accept  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Those  who  were  born  Boman  Catholics  have  a  liberty,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  a  person  could  not  have  who  left  another 
system  to  embrace  that  of  Bome.  I  cannot  imagine  how  any 
faith  could  stand  the  shock  of  leaving  one  system,  criticizing 
ity  and  casting  himself  into  another  system,  criticising  it. 
For  myself  I  have  always  felt  that  had  (which  God  of  His 
mercy  avert  hereafter  also)  the  English  Church,  by  accepting 
heresy,  driven  me  out  of  it,  I  could  have  gone  in  no  other  way 
than  that  of  closing  my  eyes,  and  accepting  whatever  was  put 
before  me.  But  a  liberty  which  individuals  could  not  use,  and 
explanations  which,  so  long  as  they  remain  individual,  must  be 
tmauthoritative,  might  be  formally  made  by  the  Church  of  Bome 
to  the  Church  of  England  as  the  basis  of  Be-union.  I  have 
already  hinted  at  several  such  explanations  which  might,  I 
should  have  thought,  be  made.  The  Council  of  Trent  laid 
down,  in  many  cases,  what  is  very  far  below  the  practical 
system,  encouraged,  at  present,  everywhere  in  the  Church  of 
Bome,  taught  in  her  name  and  with  her  authority,  but  which, 
on  being  questioned,  no  Boman  CathoUc,  I  believe,  would 
declare  to  be  defide.  And  yet,  take  not  ourselves  only,  but  the 
general  body  of  Englishmen,  whether  instructed  or  not  In- 
structed, it  will  be  of  this  as  yet  undefined  body  of  practical 
belief  that  they  will  be  thinking  when   they  speak  of  our 
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**  reformed  *'  Ghnrch,  or  against  becoming  Eoman  Catholics. 
If  they  speak  against  Papal  authority,  it  is  not  in  itself,  (which 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference,)  but  as  an  authority  which, 
if  they  submitted  to  it,  would  enforce  upon  them  that  practical 
system.  Probably,  too,  there  is  an  hereditary  dread  of  the 
renewal  of  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  the  sinfulness  of  which  has 
neyer  been  disowned.*' — (p.  98.) 

"A  plan,  which  should  embrace  the  Oreek  Church  also, 
would  facilitate  what  English  Catholics  most  desire,  authorita- 
tiye  explanations.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  memorable  Letter 
to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  laid  down  as  a  principle, — **  We  must  explain 
to  the  utmost  !*'  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  have  long  seemed  to  me  at  cross  purposes.  In  some  cases, 
at  least,  the  Council  of  Trent  proposed  the  minimum  of  which 
it  would  accept,  but  left  a  maximum,  far  beyond  the  letter  of 
the  Council,  to  be  thereafter,  as  it  was  before,  the  practical 
system  of  the  Church.  The  Church  of  England,  in  her  Articles, 
protested  against  that  maximum,  the  practical  system  which 
she  saw  around  her ;  but  in  many  cases,  she  laid  down  no 
doctrine  at  all  on  the  subject  upon  which  she  protested.  She 
made  negative  statements  to  show  against  what  she  protested, 
but  set  down  no  positive  statement  to  explain  what,  on  the  same 
subject,  she  accepted.  Thus  in  view  of  a  Council,  which  was 
expected  to  be  under  Italian  influence  and  in  which  she  did  not 
expect  to  be  fairly  heard,  she  protested  that  *  General  Councils 
may  and  have  erred,'  (which  is  so  far  true) ;  but  since  she  was 
employed  only  on  the  defensive  on  one  side,  she  left  it  to  be 
gathered  from  elsewhere  that  there  are  Councils  which  were 
'  allowed  and  received  of  all  men,'  which  she  also  accepted.  And 
80  as  to  other  points  also."* — (p.  266.) 

"  On  the  terms  which  Bossuet,  we  hope,  would  have  sanc- 
tioned, we  long  to  see  the  Church  united;  to  all  who,  in  East  or 
West,  desire  to  see  intercommunion  restored  among  those  who 
hold  the  faith  of  the  Undivided  Church,  we  say,  *  This  is  not  our 
longing  only ;  this  is  impressed  on  our  Liturgy  by  those  who 
were  before  us ;'  for  this,  whenever  we  celebrate  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  we  are  bound  to  pray,  that  God  'would  inspire 
continually  the  Universal  Church  with  the  Spirit  of  truth,  unity, 
and  concord.'  For  this  I  pray  daily.  For  this  I  would  gladly 
die.     '  0  Lord,  tarry  not.'  "—(p.  885.) 

So,  then,  with  the  calmness  that  reminds  us  of  a  sunset  in 
summer-time^  he  watches  for  the  hour  when  his  work  shall  be 
over ;  conscious  that  after  his  eyes  are  closed  in  slumber  that 
ior  which  he  has  toiled  will  ceaselessly  continue  to  grow  night 

*  Videt  irom  a  Boman  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  treatise 
by  Stmeta  Clara  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  tJie  Church  of  England^  just 
itnied  I7  our  publisher,  Mr.  Hayes  of  Lyall  Place,  to  which  we  shall  shortly 
derote  a  special  paper. 
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and  day,  as  well  in  the  dewy  darkness  as  in  the  brighter  sun- 
light. Other  eyes  may  see,  and  other  hands  may  gather  in  the 
fruit  of  his  labours,  but  so  that  all  is  at  last  garnered  in  the 
arms  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  it  matters  littie  to  him  or  to 
any  of  his  fellow-labourers  whether  their  work  was  appointed 
them  in  the  early  spring-time  or  in  the  closing  autunm.  His 
last  act  has  been  to  defend  the  tender  plants  entrusted  to  him, 
from  those  who  would  ignorantly  root  them  up  like  weeds;  and 
he  has  done  it,  not  by  angry  maledictions,  but  by  demonstration 
that  this  is  indeed  the  ripening  grain,  bearing  sJl  the  true  cha- 
racteristics of  having  sprung  from  incorruptible  seed. 

Such  a  farewell  to  controversy  consoles  us  in  the  otherwise 
sorrowftd  remembrance  that  it  u  a  farewell,  for  he  has  told  us 
that  as  a  controversialist  we  shall  Sjee  his  face  no  more.  Others, 
whom  he  has  formed  and  trained,  must  take  up  his  labours 
where  he  has  laid  them  down,  and  we  trust  that  a  double 
portion  of  his  loving  spirit  may  rest  upon  them.  It  has  been 
his  lot  to  see  the  English  Church  deserted  by  friends  and 
assailed  by  enemies,  but  through  all  he  has  remained  firmly  by 
her  side.  Now,  the  declining  day  warns  him  to  turn  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  error  to  more  immediate  communing  with 
the  Adorable  Presence  which  it  has  been  his  life's  work  to  make 
known  and  preserve  to  us  who  come  after  him ;  and  in  this 
Inner  Sanctuary  we  leave  him,  trusting  that  one  day  we  shall 
meet  him  where  controversy  is  not — ^in  "that  Blessed  Country 
which  no  enemy  ever  entered,  and  from  which  no  friend  ever 
went  away." 

For  ourselves — whatever  may  now  be— yet  looking  on  a 
few  years,  we  see  this  work  unhesitatingly  referred  to  as  a 
trustworthy  groundwork  for  reconciliation.  The  idea  once 
impressed  on  people's  minds,  (no  matter  whether  at  first 
accepted  or  contested,)  will  eventually  make  its  way  and 
become  axiomatic.  It  will  be  tested,  and  will  not  be  found 
wanting.  On  the  Koman  side  too,  men  will  arise  who  will 
take  our  formularies  and  make  the  best  of  them,  and  not  the 
worst ;  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  explain  that  they 
themselves  oppose  the  errors  we  have  ascribed  to  them  as 
much  as  we  could  do  ourselves,  and  men  too  who  will  cease  to 
believe  that  because  a  truth  has  once  been  expressed  in  a 
certain  form  of  words  not  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  Church,  in 
that  form  and  no  other  must  they  persist  in  expressing  it  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  practical  loss  of  many  great  truths  of 
Christianity  before  the  Reformation  naturally  resulted  in  the 
formal  rejection  of  another  set  of  truths  depending  upon  them, 
and  ever  since  then  the  angry  and .  miry  waves  of  controversy 
have  tossed  in  restless  ebb  and  flow,  overwhelming  and  drown- 
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ing  the  Christian  world.  Hopelessly  and  uselessly  we  have 
sent  the  harsh- voiced  raven  of  malediction  to  fly  to  and  fro 
over  the  fool  waters,  gloating  over  and  fattening  on  the  decay 
they  had  caused.  It  brought  us  back  no  token  for  good,  nor 
ever  will.  And  the  dove-like  spirit  of  peace  has  hitherto  found 
no  resting-place,  although  it  has  doubtless  returned  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  in  evil  times  have  sent  it  forth  with  their 
fervent  hopes  and  prayers,  sadly  feeling  that  they  could  do  no 
more.  But  now,  ''in  the  evening/'  surely  it  returns  not  dis- 
appointed and  empty  as  before  I  From  the  Eastern  land  of  the 
dive  there  comes  to  us  a  tender  green  token,  on  which,  small 
SB  it  is,  we  look  with  loving  eyes,  for  it  tells  us  unmistakably 
that  the  waters  are  abating  from  off  the  earth.  The  heavy 
elonds  are  rolling  away,  and  the  Sun  is  revealing  Himself  once 
more,  as  the  history  of  the  world  draws  to  its  close,  and  He 
tiirows  a  bright  gleam  across  the  waters,  and  shines  on  those 
dark  olouds. 

<«  0  sweet  Rainbow,  yeam*d  for  long  and  dearly. 
That  some  day  One  onely  Church  shalt  span ; 
Dim  and  broken,  and  incipient  merely. 
Yet  not  less  God's  Covenant  with  man  : 

"  What  are  we,  that  we  should  see  Thee  faintly 
Gleaming  on  our  dark  tempestuous  sky  ? 
Thee,  whom  Seers,  Confessors,  Doctors  saintjy. 
Did  80  long  for — would  have  dared  to  die  ? 

"  None  the  less  we  do,  we  do  behold  Thee, — 
Thee,  our  wishes  full  and  perfect  sum  : 
None  the  less  our  loving  hopes  enfold  Thee  ; 
We  can  suffer,  so  Thou  wilt  yet  come. 

"  So  once  more  we  hail  Thee,  glorious  vision  ! 
Though  as  yet  saluting  Thee  from  far ; 
God,  He  grant  us  all  Thy  full  fruition 
On  the  oilier  side  the  golden  bar !  " 

And  80  we  know  that  the  waters  will  return  no  more. 
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Abt.  n. — S.  PauVa  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  A  Revised 
Text,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By 
J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity 
and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge 
&  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1865.  8vo.  858  pp. 

For  many  reasons  we  regard  this  volume  as  a  representative 
book,  and  as  a  representative  book  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  its  kind.  If  not  one  of  the  most  brilliant.  Professor  Light- 
foot is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  painstaking  scholars  of  the 
day.  As  a  critic,  long  years  of  experience  have  taught  him  to 
combine  a  very  sober  judgment  with  much  critic^  acumen. 
No  man  of  education  could  bring  liimself  to  speak  lightly  of 
this  monograph  of  the  Galatians  ;  no  real  theologian  could  fail 
to  see  the  enormous  mass  of  patristic  and  other  ecclesiastical 
lore,  which  in  the  most  unpretending  way  possible,  is  grouped 
together  in  the  dissertations  and  notes.  The  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  all  ages  is  expressed  in  this  book;  the  latest 
researches  of  modem  scholarship  and  travel  are  pressed  into 
the  service.  Greek  inscriptions;  the  canons  of  councils;  works 
on  Boman  and  Greek  law ;  fragments  from  the  pages  of  Dr. 
South  or  Cardinal  Pitra,  are  all  to  be  found  here.  Savigny 
stands  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Keble,  and  Fritzsche  by  the  side  of 
S.  Basil.  The  works  of  Philo  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  do 
not  displace  Winer  or  Dean  Stanley.  In  short,  the  learning 
and  research,  the  infinitude  of  authorities  which  are  collected 
together,  place  this  book  on  a  par  with  Dr.  Pusey's  Daniel  the 
Prophet.  The  dissertations  alone  could  have  been  expanded 
into  a  number  of  volumes  had  great  condensation  not  been 
part  of  the  author's  plan.  They  embrace  a  wide  range  of 
subject,  such  as  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  origin,  and  main 
characteristics,  of  the  Galatian  people;  the  Churches  of  Galatia; 
the  date,  genuineness,  character,  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  ; 
the  brethren  of  the  Xord  ;  S.  Paul  and  the  three.  There  are 
also  very  long  disquisitions,  which  are  modestly  called  notes, 
scattered  throughout  the  text ;  five  of  these  relate  to  S.  Paul, 
his  sojourn  in  Arabia,  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  his  second 
visit,  his  infirmity  in  the  flesh,  his  collision  at  Antioch.  Tho 
other  topics  are  the  name  and  office  of  an  Apostle ;  the  words 
denoting  faith ;  Philo's  allegory  of  Hagar  and  Sarah.  Under 
the  same  category  may  be  included  three  dissertations  on 
various  readings,  which,  to  those  who  have  never  given  much 
thought  to  the  subject,  are  of  inestimable  value.  The  con- 
flicting claims  of  M8S.,  their  relative  value,  the  reasons  for 
the  rejection  or  adoption  of  certain  readings^  are  stated  with  so 
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much  clearness,  as,  by  very  example,  to  exhibit  the  leading 
principles  upon  which  textual  criticism  depends.  It  is  because 
of  these  things,  and  because  the  book  is  full  and  copious  on 
many  other  matters  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  that  wo 
call  it  a  representative  book ;  so  faithfully  does  it  mark  the 
progress  which  modem  learning  and  research  have  made  in  the 
illustration  of  an  ancient  document.  We  think  that,  fairly  and 
honestly,  we  have  spoken  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic  of  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  book  as  it  deserves ;  and  if  his  text  had  been  the 
De  Republicd  of  Cicero,  or  the  Oration  of  H}T)erides,  or  the 
Philosophenviena  of  S.  Hippolytus,  our  notice  could  have  been 
in  a  continued  strain  of  praise.  But  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  editing 
a  sacred  and  inspired  and  a  canonical  book  of  Holy  Scripture ; 
and  for  this  not  merely  classical  attainments  and  general 
learning — ^nay,  not  even  theological  learning  vnH  suffice  if  the 
theological  spirit  bo  absent.  Professor  Lightfoot's  book  is 
nnhappily  representative  in  a  theological  point  of  view.  To 
what  school  can  we  assign  the  book  ?  Luther  and  the  Refor- 
mation are  spoken  of  in  glowing  terms,  but  the  great  principles 
for  which  the  Reformers  lived,  and  for  which  they  died,  are 
neither  clearly  nor  enthusiastically  taught  in  its  pages.  Tho 
Fathers,  again,  are  cited  on  every  important  point  of  doctrine ; 
their  concordant  or  discordant  testimony  is  ably  and  carefully 
weighed ;  yet  we  dare  not  say  that  Professor  Lightfoot  holds 
in  any  reverence  or  authority  the  patristic  and  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Church.  Winer  and  the  German  school  of 
grammarians  are  called  in,  to  settle  knotty  points  of  construc- 
tion, yet  the  author  is  no  implicit  follower  of  I^ishop  Ellicott. 
He  reverences  Luther's  Commentary  on  this  Epistle,  reverting 
to  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  again  and  again ;  yet  he 
acknowledges  again,  at  the  same  time,  his  obligations  to 
Professor  Jowett,  "  who  has  made  the  habits  of  thought  in  the 
ApostoUc  Age  his  especial  study.'*  It  is  a  matter  much  to  be 
regretted  that  comprehensive  scholarship  should  ally  itself  un- 
consciously, as  it  were,  with  a  false  literatism ;  that  in  the 
keenness  of  its  criticism,  and  in  its  search  after  manifold 
authorities,  it  should  weaken  the  grasp  which  it  ought  to  have, 
of  definite  and  positive  dogmatic  truth.  The  one  thought 
comes  home  to  us  with  an  earnestness  which  cannot  be  gain- 
sayed,  that  copious  material  is  not  all  that  is  wanting  to 
thoroughly  illustrate  an  author.  Besides  the  readings  fi-om 
the  Scholiasts,  the  poetic  spirit  is  needed  to  comment  rightly 
upon  Homer  or  Theocritus.  The  most  extensive  notes  from 
the  writings  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  Jamblicus  included,  could 
never  form  a  true  expositor  of  Plato  unless  the  philosophical 
Bpiiit  energized  as  an  iDierpretijag  power.    If  this  \>e  true  m 
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regard  to  poetry  or  philosophy,  how  much  rather  must  the 
rule  hold  good  as  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  a  book  of  the 
inspired  Canon !  The  carefiil  student  of  Professor  Lightfoot's 
elaborate  book  would  be  able  to  solve  all  the  knotty  points 
which  an  examination  upon  the  Epistle  might  suggest.  He 
would  har^y  be  confused  by  any  piece  of  construing  which  he 
might  be  called  upon  to  explain,  at  the  same  time  he  would  be 
armed  upon  the  chronology,  history,  and  geographical  relations 
of  ''the  Galatians."  As  far  as  the  letter  is  concerned,  we  have 
represented  in  the  pages  before  us  the  very  latest  results  of 
modem  scholarship.  It  is  when  from  the  letter  we  turn  to 
the  spirit,  that  the  great  want  makes  itself  felt,  for  we  fail  to 
catch  the  mind  of  the  Apostle :  the  spiritual  and  doctrinal  part 
of  the  epistle  seems  to  (disappear  under  the  burden  of  so  much 
scholarship;  and  to  be  eliminated  by  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
secular  illustration.  It  is  a  very  hard  task  to  combine  exegesis 
with  devotion ;  but  it  is  a  grave  question  whether,  in  an 
inspired  writing,  the  devotional  element  ought  not  to  occupy 
the  first  place ;  and  the  exegetical  a  secondary  and  far  less 
prominent  position.  Professor  Lightfoot's  book  is  anything 
but  devotional ;  it  is  latitudinarian  in  its  teaching ;  it  is  cold 
and  dry  when  called  upon  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  Divine 
Grace.  The  note  on  Gal.  ii.  21,  will  illustrate  what  we  mean. 
•*  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ,"  &c.  A  new  aspect 
is  pointed  out  by  these  words  of  the  sufiering  Apostle  with 
his  once-sufiering  but  now  glorified  Lord.  They  connect 
themselves  with  "  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  which  the 
Apostle  bore  about  with  him,  not  only  in  the  body  scarred  and 
defaced  by  rough  usage,  by  stripes  and  imprisonment,  but  much 
more  impressed  upon  the  soul  on  which,  as  graven  by  an  iron 
pen,  were  the  lineaments  of  the  suffering  life  of  Christ  on  earth. 
The  fellowship  of  suffering — ^that  near  and  dear  communion 
which  the  faithful  hold  with  the  High  Priest  who  is  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  their  infirmities — that  very  sacrament  of 
sorrow  and  pain,  finds  no  place  in  Professor  Lightfoot's  exposi- 
tion of  the  passage.  We  ask  our  readers  to  muse  upon  the 
verse  a  little  while,  and  when  they  have  just  caught  its  spirit 
then  they  will  feel  how  alien  it  is  to  the  commentary  upon  it 
which  we  find  in  this  book. 

**  A  new  turn  is  thus  given  to  the  metaphor  of  death.  In  the 
last  verse  it  was  the  release  from  past  ooligations ;  here  it  is 
the  annihilation  of  old  sins.  The  two,  however,  are  not  un- 
connected. Sin  and  law  loose  their  hold  :  at  the  same  time  the 
sense  of  feebleness,  of  prostration,  to  which  a  man  is  reduced 
by  the  working  of  the  law,  the  process  of  dying,  in  fact,  is  the 
^oral  iixik  wnieh  unites  the  two  qpphoations  of  the  image. 
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See  Bom.  vi.  6,  9,  11.  Thns  his  death  becomes  life.  Being 
crucified  with  Christ,  he  rises  with  Christ,  and  lives  to  God. 
The  poraUel  passage  in  the  Bomans  best  illustrates  the  different 
senses  given  to  death.  Bee  also  for  a  similar  and  characteristic 
instftnce  of  working  out  a  metaphor,  the  different  applications 
of  V^p«  in  1  Thess.  v.  2 — 8."  **  The  correlative  idea  of  rising 
and  reigning  with  Christ  is  equally  common  in  S.  Paul." — Y*it 
not  L  *'  When  I  speak  of  living,  I  do  not  mean  myself — my 
natural  being.  I  have  no  longer  a  separate  existence :  I  am 
merged  in  Christ."— (pp.  121-22). 

The  last  sentence  in  a  slight  degree  atones  for  the  coldness  of 
the  former  treatment.  Lanfranc  takes  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
in  the  flesh  to  be  type  and  earnest  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  sins 
and  lusts  :  or,  as  Origen  so  very  beautifully  explains  it — "  By 
the  old  man  is  understood  our  former  life  which  we  passed  in 
sin,  and  of  which  we  made  a  certain  end  and  destruction  wherr 
?ro  received  in  ourselves  the  death  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  by 
whieh  the  body  of  sin  is  destroyed."  And  again :  "  If  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  winter  of 
this  present  time  and  Ufe,  we  shall  be  found  in  the  future  spring 
bearing  the  finits  of  righteousness  from  the  same  root."  .  .  . 
"If  any  man  be  dead  through  the  cross  of  Christ,  he  is 
changed  into  a  new  man  which  is  created  after  God."  **  I  am 
crucified  with  Christ,"  says  S.  Jerome,  **  bearing  His  cross  and 
following  Christ,  and  imploring  mercy  through  the  Passion 
itself :  '  Bemember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom  ;* 
and  immediately  hearing,  '  to-day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in 
Paradise.'  If  any  man  shall  be  conformed  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  with  their  earthly  members  mortified  and  being  dead  to 
the  world,  he  is  crucified  with  Jesus,  or  he  affixes  the  memorial 
of  the  victory  of  his  mortification  in  the  words  of  the  Dominical 
Passion."  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  with  his  usual  fulness,  gives 
two  interpretations  of  the  passage :  the  one  is  the  explanation 
of  the  glossa,  *'  that  as  we  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  so 
by  the  Cross  the  agedness  of  sin  is  taken  away,  the  newness 
of  spiritual  life  is  given,  which  is  renewed  by  Christ,  who 
gives  a  new  power  of  doing  good  works  which  is  not  according 
to  the  flesh.  The  other  meaning  is  more  refined.  A  man  is 
said  to  live  in  that  upon  which  he  concentrates  his  afiiections 
and  desires ;  such  an  one  lives  seeking  only  his  own,  he  lives 
to  himself  alone.  When  a  man  concentrates  himself,  his  life, 
his  affections  upon  the  Cross,  he  becomes  crucified  with  Christ ; 
he  glories  iA  the  Cross  ;  and  Christ  died  that  men  should  not 
live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  and  rose  again." 
J<dm  V.  16.  Peter  de  Blois,  "  on  Christ  liveth  in  me,"  ob*^ 
''  We  had  cleaved  so  to  Christ  that  we  had  become 
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one  spirit  with  Him."  Christ  lived  in  him,  according  to  S. 
Jerome,  in  wisdom,  peace,  joy,  courage,  and  other  virtues.  It 
is  one  thing,  he  adds,  to  be  in  the  flesh  and  another  thing  to 
live  in  th\9  flesh.  They  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
God,  whence  it  is  said  of  those  living  well,  "  But  ye  are  not  in 
the  flesh."  Lanfranc,  on  **  Christ  liveth  in  me,"  writes, 
"  For  he  lived  his  mortal  life  in  hope."  S.  Austin  treats  it  in 
his  own  peculiar  way.  **  Does  Christ  live  in  me — and  how  ?" 
Deny  yourself,  be  unwilling  to  live  in  yourself.  What  is  it  to 
be  unwilling  to  live  in  yourself,  except  to  do  not  your  will  but 
the  will  of  Him  who  dwells  in  you  ?  Such  we  consider  to  be 
the  evangelical  unfolding  of  the  crucifixion  with  Christ,  and  of 
the  life  that  flows  from  our  union  with  Him  crucified.  Is  mere 
verbal  and  granmiatical  criticism  a  means  or  an  end  ?  If  it  be 
a  UhSy  then  Professor  Lightfoot's  commentary  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  If  it  be  but  a  means,  then  the  end  and  final 
purpose  of  it  is  not  attained  in  the  present  volume.  It  will  be 
our  endeavour,  on  three  important  passages  of  the  Epistle, 
to  give  the  drift — in  a  loose  rough  way  it  may  be — of  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  expositions,  and  then  to  compare  them  with  the 
teachings  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  particular,  and  some  few 
of  the  most  important  Fathers  in  general.  Our  readers  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  value  of 
the  system  which  is  adopted  in  the  volume  before  us.  The 
University  Library  was  at  the  disposal  of  Professor  Lightfoot : 
he  had  an  almost  infinite  range  of  authors  to  select  from.  He 
has  made  his  selection,  and  the  principle  upon  which  he  made 
it  affords  a  fair  ground  for  legitimate  criticism. 

In  addition  to  the  passage  that  has  been  quoted  we  will 
take  three  other  passages  from  Dr.  Lightfoot's  book,  and  com- 
pare— or  rather  place  before  our  readers  for  their  own  com- 
parison— the  illustrations  which  are  given  by  some  earlier 
writers,  especially  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

First  we  notice  that  Gal.  i.  15,  16,  in  which  S.  Paul 
speaks  of  Almighty  God's  special  dealings  with  himself, 
are  regarded  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  as  indicating  three  successive 
stages  in  his  conversion.  "  Then  came  my  conversion. 
It  was  the  work  of  God's  grace.  It  was  foreordained  before 
I  had  any  separate  existence.  It  was  not  therefore  due  to 
any  merits  of  my  own ;  it  did  not  spring  from  any  principles 
of  my  own.  The  revelation  of  His  Son  in  me,  the  call  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  were  acts  of  His  good  pleasure.  Thus 
converted,  I  took  no  counsel  of  human  advisers.  I  did  not 
betake  myself  to  the  elder  Apostles,  as  I  might  naturally  have 
done.  I  secluded  myself  in  Arabia,  and  when  I  emerged  from 
my  retirement,  instead  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  I  returned  to 
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Damascus.'*  Such  is  the  paraphrase  of  these  verses  in  the 
volume  before  us.  In  detail  we  find  such  translations  as  '*who 
set  me  apart*'  explained  by  ''who  devoted  me  to  a  special 
purpose.*'  Observe  how  words  are  accumulated  to  tell  upon 
the  one  point  on  which  he  is  insisting — ^the  sole  agency  of  God 
as  distinct  from  his  own  efforts.  **  From  before  my  birth'' 
**  before  I  had  any  impulses  or  any  principles  of  my  own." 
Three  separate  stages  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle's  consecra- 
tion to  his  ministry  seem  to  be  mentioned  here.  Firsty  The 
predestination  to  his  high  office  which  dated  from  before  his 
birth ;  Secondly y  The  conversion  and  call  to  the  Apostleship 
which  took  place  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  Acts  ix.  8  et  seq. 
Thirdly y  The  entering  upon  his  ministry  in  frilfilment  of  this 
call,  Acts  ix.  20.  The  distinction  of  these  three  stages  seems 
well  marked,  and,  if  so,  this  determines  the  meaning  of  iv  ifwi. 
It  does  not  speak  of  a  revelation  made  inwardly  to  himself 
but  of  a  revelation  made  through  him  to  others.  The  preposi- 
tion iv  is  used  in  preference  to  Bui,  because  S.  Paul  was  not 
only  the  instrument  in  preaching  the  Gospel  but  also  in  his 
own  person  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  its  power.  He 
constantly  places  his  conversion  in  this  light — see  verse  24, 
1  Tim.  i.  16,  2  Cor.  xiii.  3.  The  rendering  of  eV  ifioi  "within 
me,"  ue.,  "  in  my  heart,"  seems  neither  to  meet  the  context  so 
weU  nor  to  be  so  natural  in  itself." — (pp.  80,  81.)  Dean 
Alford  has  not  been  much  departed  from  by  Professor  Light- 
foot;  he  dwells  upon  this  conversion  as  being  **  God's  act — 
determined  at  his  very  birth,  and  effected  by  a  special  calling," 
but  he  does  not  reason  away  the  iv  ifioi,  **  in  me,"  strictly 
within  me.  "  The  revelation  shining  through  his  soul,"  Chry- 
sostom.  The  context  here  requires  that  his  own  personal 
illumination  should  be  the  first  brought  out." — (N.  T.  Eng. 
Read.,  vol.  ii.  Pt.  i.  p.  824.)  Lanfranc  joins  the  verses  to- 
gether— "But  when  it  pleased  God  ...  to  reveal  His  Son 
in  me,"  adding,  that  he  proves  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
Gospel  from  man,  neither  before  his  conversion,  for  then  he 
was  fighting  against  it;  not  after  his  conversion;  for  it  is 
written — "  I  conferred  not ;"  not  after  three  years ;  and  not  after 
fourteen  years ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  at  another  time  he 
received  the  Gospel.  He  takes  away  those  things  of  which 
he  was  suspected.  Peter  de  Blois  makes  very  much  of  the 
revelation  of  the  Son  in  S.  Paul :  speaking  of  God  giving 
testimony  in  heaven,  of  Him  Who  spake  in  times  past  unto  the 
Fathers  by  the  Prophets,  now  spealang  unto  us  by  His  Son,  he 
continues :  "  The  Father  gives  when  He  reveals  His  Son  in 
OS ;"  and  then  he  quotes  Gal.  i.  15,  16  (Op.  p.  806).  In 
another  place  (in  his  Sermon  to  the  Priests,  Ser.  iv.))  he  con* 
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nects  this  revelation,  with  the  love  of  God.  "  It  remains  most 
certain  that  he  is  loved  by  God  who  loves  God,  Who  reveals 
His  Son  in  us.  Of  this  revelation  Paul  spake." — (Op.  p.  370.) 
8.  Jerome  is  very  copious  upon  this  passage.  Not  here  alone,  he 
writes,  but  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  also,  S.  Paul  speaks 
of  liimself  as  separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  God.  And  Jeremiah, 
long  before  his  time,  records  the  Lord  telling  him  that  he  was 
known  and  sanctified  before  he  was  bom — (Jer.  i.  6.)  Of  the 
Just,  or  as  some  think  of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  Himself, 
it  is  written,  "  I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb,"  &c. — 
(Ps.  xxii.  10.)  David  speaks,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  wicked, 
"I  was  shapen  in  iniquity" — (Ps.  li.  5);  and  "the  wicked 
are  estranged  from  the  womb" — (Ps.  Iviii.  8.).  In  Bom.  ix., 
this  question  is  connected  with  God's  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
destination, inasmuch  as  He  fi^m  the  beginning  loved  Jacob 
and  hated  Esau.  S.  Jerome  resolves  the  question  very  plainly. 
God  knows  from  the  beginning  those  who  will  love  and  serve 
Him,  and  therefore  He  loves  them  fr^m  the  womb,  in  the  same 
way  that  He  knows  the  sinners,  and  is  said  to  hate  them.  We 
have  no  hint  in  Dr.  Lightfoot  that  v.  15  bears  upon  the  subject 
of  predestination ;  neither  does  he  in  any  way  connect  the 
revelation  made  to  S.  Paul  with  any  other  of  the  Paternal 
revelations.  The  distinction  of  revealing  in  and  revealing  to 
is  strongly  brought  out  by  S.  Jerome.  But  it  is  not  the  same 
"  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,"  as  if  He  should  say  that  He  would 
reveal  His  Son  to  me.  To,  implies  that  the  possession  was 
not  in  him  till  th§  revelation  was  made.  In,  that  it  was  in 
him  frx)m  the  beginning,  as  Christ  stood  amongst  the  Jews, 
"  one  whom  they  knew  not."  His  presence  was  not  recog- 
nised until  the  revelation  was  made.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Light- 
foot we  must  add  that  S.  Jerome  allows  of  another  explanation : 
That  by  S.  Paul's  preaching,  Christ  became  known  or  revealed 
to  the  Gentiles,  who  formerly  knew  Him  not.  At  present  we 
havo  gleaned,  that  Lanfiunc  and  Dr.  Lightfoot  view  these 
words  in  personal  reference  to  S.  Paul;  Peter  de  Blois,  as  a 
part  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself;  S.  Jerome  dwelling  more 
on  the  fact  of  a  call  than  a  manifestation  of  what  was  latent. 
Now  we  turn  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  as  is  usual  with 
him,  connects  the  present  with  the  preceding  verses.  The 
Apostle  had  proved  that  he  had  not  received  the  Gt>spel  from 
man  before  his  conversion;  he  now  proves  that  he  had  not 
received  it  from  man  after  his  conversion.  Nor  at  the  time  of 
his  conversion,  he  neither  received  it  from,  nor  was  taught  it  by 
the  Apostles ;  nor  yet  by  the  faithftd  at  Damascus,  for  he  went 
away  into  Arabia;  not  after  his  conversion,  for  three  years 
tAeahnxdB  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem.     Of  the  convermon:  the 
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efficient  cause  was  the  good  decree  which  is  the  Divine  election, 
«nd  also  the  calling  of  the  converted.  ''  But  when  it  pleased 
God ;"  not  when  I  willed  it,  but  when  He  chose  to  do  it ;  for 
**  it  is  not  of  him  that  willelJi  nor  of  him  that  runneth*' — (Rom. 
ix,  16.)  •*  God  which  worketh  in  you"— (Phil.  ii.  13.)  The 
end  of  his  conversion  was  that  God  might  reveal  His  Son  in 
him ;  the  manner  ''  I  conferred  not."  God  separated  him  from 
the  womb,  because,  although  this  was  a  work  of  nature,  it 
was  an  instrument  of  God,  by  which  even  our  works  are  to  be 
attributed  to  Him  as  to  their  first  cause.  ''  For  Thou  also 
hast  wrought  all  our  works  in  us" — (Isa.  xxvi.  12.)  The 
effect  ought  to  be  given  to  the  primary  agent — (Job  x.  11.) 
**  Thou  hast  clothed  me  with  skin  and  flesh."  And  from  this 
womb  he  is  separated  for  justification ;  it  is  of  Him  both  to 
justify  and  to  form — (Ps.  xxii.  7.)  ''  Thou  art  He  that  took 
me  out  of  the  womb."  The  mother,  is  the  synagogue,  and  the 
womb,  the  college  of  Pharisees  who  nourish  others  in  Judaism. 
**  Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte  " — (S.  Matt. 
xxiii.  16.)  If  therefore  the  synagogue  was  his  mother,  **  my 
mother's  children  were  angry  wifli  me." — (Cant.  i.  6.)  The 
Pharisees  were  the  womb,  out  of  which  he  was  separated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Separated  unto  the 
Gospel  of  God. — (Rom.  i.  1.)  As  his  mother  is  the  Church 
of  Cnrist,  then  his  womb  is  the  college  of  Apostles  :  therefore 
God  separated  him  from  the  womb  of  the  Church,  i.e.,  from 
the  college  of  the  Apostles  to  the  office  of  the  Apostolate,  and  of 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  ;  whence  He  said  to  the  Apostles, 
"  Separate  me  Paul  and  Barnabas," — (Acts  xiii.  2.)  S.  Paul 
calls  the  synagogue  his  mother,  for  he  was  a  chief  amongst  the 
Pharisees,  and  zealous  above  the  law.  **  And  called  me:" 
these  words  imply  a  double  call ;  one  wliich  is  external,  the 
"voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul" — (Acts  ix.  41) ;  and  the 
**  Come  and  follow  me,"  by  which  the  other  Apostles  were 
called.  The  other  caU,  is  a  certain  interior  instinct  by  which 
Gody  through  grace,  touches  the  heart,  that  it  may  be  con- 
verted to  Himself,  and  be  turned  from  evil  to  good.  **  By  His 
grace^''  not  by  our  merits — (Rom.  viii.  30.)  '*  Whom  He 
did  predestinate  them  He  also  called."  "  I  have  raised  him 
up  in  righteousness" — (Isa.  Iv.  18.)  "  That  calleth  for  the 
waters  of  the  sea" — (Amos  v.  8.)  "  That  He  might  reveal 
His  Son  in  me"  expresses  the  end  of  his  conversion.  Christ 
is  indeed  the  End.  This  conversion  bears  a  twofold  relation 
to  Christ.  Firstly,  It  was  revealed  in  the  Apostle  himself — 
his  sin  brought  home  to  him — its  remission  granted  to  him — 
the  great  mercy  of  Christ  shown  in  hivi.  (1  S.  Tim.  i.  15.) 
*'  Ghiist  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinnerSi  of  whom  I  am 
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ijhief."  Secondly,  In  or  by  his  preaching  Christ — (Rom.  xv. 
18.)  "  I  wiU  not  dare  to  speak."— (1  Cor.  i.  23,  24.)  Both 
renderings  of  the  iv  ifiot  are  found  in  S.  Thomas. 

We  will  not  take  up  space  by  observations  of  our  own  upon 
the  different  treatment  which  these  verses  receive  from  Dr. 
Lightfoot  and  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  we  will  pass  on  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  the  two  remaining  illustrations.  Gal.  ii. 
1 — 3,  describes  S.  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem.  From  Dr. 
Lightfoot  we  learn  that  for  fourteen  years  S.  Paul  had  "no 
intercourse  with  the  Apostles  of  the  circumcision ;  that  the 
fourteen  years  are  to  be  reckoned  from  S.  Paul's  conversion  ; 
that  Silas  is  named  as  having  given  rise  to  a  dispute,  and  as 
being  present  with  the  Apostle  whilst  he  was  writing  this 
Epistle;  that  arriving  at  Jerusalem  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  grace,  the  freedom  from  the  ceremonial 
law;  that  with  the  chief  Judaizers  there  he  held  a  private 
communication  first,  and  a  general  congress  afterwards ;  the 
former  being  a  '  wise  precaution  to  avoid  misunderstanding,' 
the  latter  '  a  matter  of  necessity  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Gentile  Churches ;'  that  the  latter  part  of  verse  2 
expresses  the  misgivings  on  the  part  of  S.  Paul,  the  words 
merely  'express  his  fear  lest  the  Judaic  Christians,  by  insisting 
on  the  Mosaic  ritual,  might  thwart  his  past  and  present  endea- 
vour to  establish  a  church  on  a  liberal  basis.'" — (pp.  98-100.) 

From  S.  Thomas  we  trace  the  sequence  of  S.  Paul's  mind, 
how  that  having  coQimended  the  authority  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine  on  his  own  account,  he  now  commends  it  for  the 
approval  and  example  of  himself  and  of  the  other  Apostles 
jointly ;  the  fourteen  years  are  numbered  from  his  conversion  ; 
that  he  went  up,  for  Jemsalem  was  placed  on  high  ;  also  that 
he  might  show  liis  agreement  with  the  prophets — (Isa.  ii.  3.) 
"Word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  Silas  and  Barnabas  were 
the  two  witnesses  of  his  teaching,  for  "  in  the  mouth  of  two  or 
three  witnesses,"  &c. — (Deut.  xvii.  6.)  Barnabas  was  a  Jew, 
Silas  a  Gentile,  so  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  either  Jew  or 
Gentile  to  reject  his  message.  He  goes  up  "  hy  revelation,** 
for  every  motion  and  action  of  the  Apostles  is  "by  an  impulse 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  But  I  went  up.  The  business  was  the 
Gospel ;  the  persons  met  with  were  the  greatest  and  wisest 
amongst  the  Apostles ;  the  cause  of  the  going  up ;  the  cause 
lest  "  he  should  be  running  or  have  run  in  vain."  He  talked 
with  those  of  repute  as  with  friends  and  equals,  not  as  one  who 
had  need  to  learn,  for  he  had  been  taught  of  Christ,  but  to  pro- 
mote unity  of  doctrine.  (1  Cor.  i.  10.) — "  That  ye  all  speak  the 
same  thing."  Also  to  disarm  prejudice,  as  he  had  not  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  nor  been  taught  by  an  Apostle,  and  as 
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immediately  after  his  conversion  he  preached  things  hatefol  to 
the  Jews ;  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  abolition  of  legal 
servitude  ;  with  those  of  reputation ^  that  nothing  base  or  false, 
or  sinful  be  discussed,  to  take  away  all  suspicion,  and  to  remove 
all  calumny  if  these  agreed  with  his  teaching.  ''  Lest  I  should 
be  running/'  &c. ;  his  preaching  is  called  a  running,  so  quickly 
did  it  extend  &om  Jerusalem  to  Ulyricum,  thence  to  Spain. 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  15.) — **  His  word  runneth  very  swiftly."  (2  Thess. 
ii.  1.) — That  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  run."  In  vain.  Was 
S.  Paul  ever  doubting  whether  he  had  run  in  vain  ?  It  was 
not  said,  because  he  was  in  doubt  himself,  but  for  those  to 
whom  he  had  preached,  lest  his  doctrine  should  not  firmly  be 
held  by  them,  lest  for  their  sakes,  he  had  run  in  vain.  There- 
fore he  wished  for  the  conference,  that  his  hearers  might  know 
that  his  doctrine  was  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  other 
Apostles,  that  so  it  might  be  approved  by  men,  that  they  might 
hold  his  doctrine  the  more  firmly ;  and  so,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  he  had  not  run  in  vain.  For  himself  he  said — 
(1  Cor.  ix.) — "I  therefore  so  run  as  not  uncertainly."  Lan- 
jfranc  takes  very  much  the  same  view.  That  the  Apostle  went 
up  to  Jerusalem,  not  for  the  sake  of  learning  anything  from  the 
other  Apostles  but  rather  because  his  gospel  was  thought  to 
be  different  from  theirs,  as  he  had  not  been  chosen  with  the 
other  Apostles,  nor  had  heard  the  preaching  of  Christ.  So  he 
said  that  he  went  up  **  by  revelation,"  that  he  might  compare 
his  gospel  with  theirs,  that  henceforth  he  might  not  be  sub- 
jected to  any  doubt.  S.  Augustine  says. that  privately,  not 
because  he  had  said  anything  that  was  untrue ;  not  that  he  might 
say  what  was  true  to  a  few  apart ;  but  he  was  keeping  silence 
about  some  things  which  the  ** babes  were  not  able  to  bear;" 
so  that  it  became  necessary  that  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  his  perfection.  S.  Augustine  observes, 
of  those  **  of  reputation,"  even  to  carnal  men,  they  seemed 
to  be  something,  but  they  are  not  anything  in  themselves ;  yet 
if  they  were  good  ministers  of  Christ,  He  was  something  in 
them. 

But  one  more  verse  remains  for  our  notice,  and  perhaps 
this  verse  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians ;  it  is  Oal.  vi.  14,  a  passage  which  expresses  the 
whole  foundation  of  the  Apostle's  faith;  the  sum  and  substance 
of  his  teaching ;  the  strength  and  stay  of  his  very  life.  His 
beUef,  his  doctrine,  his  power  all  hang  around,  and  yet  are 
centered  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  Professor's  teaching  upon 
this  verse  is  as  follows :  "  For  myself,  God  forbid  I  should 
^ory  in  anything  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  On  that  cross  I 
have  been  crucified  to  the  world  and  the  world  has  been  cruci- 
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fied  to  me.      Henceforth  we  are  dead  each  to  the  other.      In 
Christ  Jesus  old  things  have  passed  away.     Circumcision  is 
not  and  uncircumcision  is  not.     All  external  distinctions  have 
vanished.     The  new  spiritual  creiition  is  all  in  all."     ''  In  ihs 
Cross''     "  Again,  not  *  in  n(iy  sufferings  for  Christ,'  (2  Cot. 
xii.  9,  10),  but  *in  His  sufferings  for  me,'  (Phil.  iii.  8),  the 
offence  of  the  Cross  shall  be  my  proudest  boast."  SI  oS  probably 
refers  to  aravpov  ;  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  instrument  of 
my  crucifixion  as  of  His,  for  I  am  crucified  with  Him." — (ii. 
20.)     **  In  the  same  image  as  here  compare." — (Col.  ii.  14), 
(It  was  nailed  with  Christ  to  the  Cross,  and  rent  as  his  body 
was  rent) :  and  for  the  general  purport  of  the  passage  (Col.  !!• 
20),  *'  If  ye  died  with  Christ  fi-om  the  rudiments  of  the  world," 
&c.     This  kdsmos  the  material  universe  is  the  sphere  of  ex- 
ternal ordinances." — (p.  214.)     We  would  rather  take  the 
antecedent  to  be  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  is  here  bo 
solemnly  mentioned.     "  By  whom."    By  whose  reconciliation, 
energy,  love,  the  unspiritual  and  un-Christian  world  hath  been, 
and  is  crucified  to  the  faithfiil  disciples.     This  is,  however,  an 
open  question,  whether  the  means  of  crucifixion  be  the  Cross 
or  the  union  with  Him  the  crucified  One?    For  the  Cross  itself 
was  most  certainly  a  sign  of  power :  by  it  were  spoiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  ;  by  it  they  were  led  in  triumph.     With 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  as  far  as  he  goes,  we  agree  in  the  main :  it  is 
his  theological  poverty  that  we  find  fault  with.     Origen,  for 
instance,  regards  the  Cross  from  a  two-fold  point  of  view,  for 
visibly,  the   Son  of '  God  was   crucified   in   the  flesh,  whilst 
invisibly  the  devil  was  crucified  on  that  same  Cross  with  his 
principalities  and  powers,  that  which  was  opposed  to  us  being 
nailed  to  it ;  and  Col.  ii.  3,  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement. 
Again,  He  was  crucified  "leaving  us  an  example,"  &c. ;  and 
the  Cross  also  became  the  tropheum  of  the  devil,  on  which  he 
too  was  crucified  and  led  in  triumph.     In  one  verse  S.  Paul 
puts  forth  a  double  purpose  in  the  Cross — His  holy  self — ^the 
sinful  world;  or,  according  to  our  former  statement — Christ  and 
the  Devil.    So  we  are  "crucified  to  the  world."  When  the  prince 
of  this  world  comes  and  has  nothing  in  us,  and  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  us,  then  we  do  not  receive  the  desires  of  sin. 
There  are  two  promises :  the  devil  is  overcome  and  crucified,  but 
they  who  are  "  crucified  with  Christ  shall  rise  with  Him." — 
(Hom.  viii.  in  Josh.)     By  Origen  the  glory  of  the  Cross  is 
associated  with  the  notion  of  a  triumph.     S.  Augustine  takes 
something  of  the  same  line  of  argument.     There  was  no  more 
cruel  nor  ignominious  death  than  the  Cross,  yet  He  chose  it, 
and  to  the  believing  Jews  it  was  not  the  worst  of  deaths 
because  He  chose  it.    For  this  Cross  was  about  to  become  i^ 
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sign,  the  Cross  itself  a  tropheum  to  be  carried  in  the  foreheads 
of  the  faithful  as  a  token  of  the  victory  over  the  Devil,  as  the 
Apostle  said,  ''  God  forbid."  Then  there  was  nothing  more 
intolerable  in  the  flesh ;  now  there  is  nothing  more  gloomy  in 
appearance — (In  Joan.  sect.  88.)  Again,  S.  Augastine  is  draw- 
ing a  contrast  involuntary — ^births,  deaths,  lives,  &c.  Christ's 
vcaontary  disposition  of  himself.  Lastly,  He  selected  the  kind 
of  death,  and  it  was  this,  that  He  should  hang  upon  the  Cross ; 
fix  the  Cross,  therefore,  in  the  foreheads  of  the  fsuthful,  that 
the  Christian  may  say,  **  God  forbid.*' — (In  Joan.  sect,  xliii.) 
In  the  treatise  '' On  Faith  and  Works"  (c.  x.)  S.  Augustine 
views  the  crucifixion  to  the  world  in  relation  to  the  Church, 
For  we  in  His^  body  [i.e.,  the  Church]  are  crucified  to  the 
world,  wherein  is  implied  every  restraint  of  evil  concupiscence." 
Peter  de  Blois  speaks  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  of  a  work 
without  example,  a  love  without  bounds,  a  debt  without  pricCi 
a  grace  without  deservin^s ;  so  that  while  the  Gentiles  glory 
m  the  desires  of  their  mmds  the  Christian  glories  in  the  Cross 
of  His  Lord.  "  God  forbid/'— (Op.  p.  800.)  As  is  usual  with 
him,  S,  Thomas  Aquinas  includes  the  context  in  the  explana- 
tion of  this  verse.  The  wicked  intention  of  the  seducers  is 
revealed ;  it  was  to  glory  in  the  flesh.  In  opposition  to  these, 
S,  Paul  expresses  his  intention  to  seek  for  another  glory,  and 
he  shows  us  what  is  the  sign  of  it.  Behold !  just  where  the 
nhilosopher  of  this  world  was  confounded,  there  the  Apostle 
found  a  treasure:  what  was  foolishness  to  the  one,  became 
wisdom  and  glory  to  the  other.  We  only  glory  in  what  we 
esteem  great,  as  S.  Austin  said ;  some  glory  in  riches,  &c, 
S.  Paul  would  not  glory  except  in  Christ  and  chiefly  in  His 
Cross,  and  this  because  in  Christ  arc  found  all  things  in  which 
men  are  accustoined  to  glory,  some  glory  in  the  friendahij)  of 
the  great,  of  kings  and  of  rulers,  and  this  in  its  largest  mean- 
ing, the  Apostle  found  in  the  Cross,  because  in  it  was  shown  an 
ewlent  token  of  the  Divine  fiiendship.  (Rom.  v.) — "  God 
conmiended  His  love  towards  us,"  &c. ;  for  nothing  so  shows 
His  love  towards  us  as  the  death  of  Christ.  Whence,  S.  Gregory 
remarks,  is  the  inestimable  love  of  charity : — "  Thou  hast 
delivered  the  Son,  that  thou  mightest  ransom  slaves."  Others 
glory  in  knowledge,  and  this  after  a  most  excellent  order  the 
Apostle  found  in  the  Cross.  (1  Cor.  ii.  2) — "  For  I  determined 
not  to  know  anything  among  you,"  for  in  the  Cross  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  law  and  the  entire  method  of  good  Uving. 
Some,  again,  glory  in  power,  and  this  also  the  Apostle  mainlv 
obtained  through  the  Cross.  (1  Cor.  i.  22) — "  Christ  crucifiei 
The  power  of  God  the  wisdom  of  God."  Others,  moreover, 
g^iy  in  liberty  gotten  by  great  toil  and  labom* ;  the  Apostle 
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obtained  this  liberty  through  the  Cross.  (Rom.  vi.  6) — "  Our 
old  man  is  crucified  with  Him,  that  henceforth  we  should  not 
serve  sin."  Some  glory  in  being  received  into  a  mighty 
assembly;  by  the  Cross  we  are  received  into  a  heavenly 
assembly.  (Col.  i.  20) — "Having  made  grace  through  the 
blood  of  His  Cross  by  Him,  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Him- 
self.** CMihers  glory  in  the  triumphal  sign  of  victory ;  but  the 
Cross  is  a  triumphal  sign  of  the  victory  of  Christ  over  the 
demons.  (Col.  ii.  15) — "  Having  spoiled  principalities  and 
powers  triumphing  over  men  in  IT.**  (Wisd.  xiv.7) — "Blessed 
is  the  Word  whereby  righteousness  cometh.**  The  Apostle 
supplies  a  proof  of  his  intention,  "  by  whom  tlie  world  is  cruci' 
fied  unto  ine.''  But  because  the  words  "  God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory,**  &c.,  is  a  limited  proposition  including  one 
afi&rmation  and  one  negation  he  gives  therefore  a  dovble 
proof,  in  two  ways  proving  the  proposition.  In  the^r«t  jplace^ 
the  Apostle  proves  the  negative,  that  he  could  not  glory  except 
in  the  Cross,  by  adding  the  words:  "by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me.**  That  thing  in  which  anyone  glories  is 
not  dead  in  his  heart,  but  rather  the  thing  that  he  despises. 
(Ps.  xxxi.  12) — "  I  am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind." 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  world  and  all  that  was  in  it  was 
dead  in  the  mind  of  S.  Paul.  (Phil.  iii.  8) — "I  count  all 
things  loss — do  count  them  dung  that  I  may  win  Christ." 
So  that  he  neither  gloried  in  the  world,  nor  in  the  things  of  the 
world ;  and  this  he  expresses  by  saying  that  he  will  glory  in 
nothing  but  the  Cross  by  Whom;  i.e.  Chnst  crucified,  "the  world 
is  crucified  unto  me ;  it  is  dead  in  my  heart,  so  that  I  long  for 
nothing  in  it.  In  the  second  place y  he  proves  the  affirmation — 
that  he  glories  in  the  Cross — ^by  saying  that  he  is  crucified  to 
the  world.  For  that  which  anyone  glories  in,  that  he  seeks  for 
in  himself,  and  manifestly  desires  it ;  but  the  Apostle  sought 
for  nothing  in  himself,  nor  manifestly  desired  anything  except 
what  belonged  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  so  in  IT  he  alone 
gloried.  "  And  I  unto  the  tvorld.''  That  is  to  say,  I  am 
crucified — ^that  is,  I  bear  the  insignia  of  the  Cross,  and  am 
regarded  as  one  who  is  dead.  As  the  world  shudders  at  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  so  it  shudders  at  me.  (Col.  iii.  8) — "Ye 
are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.*'  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  takes  the  higher  and 
profounder  view  of  the  "  by  whom  ;**  that  he  does  not,  like 
Professor  Lightfoot,  refer  it  to  the  Cross,  but  to  him  that  hung 
thereon ;  that  he  takes  the  same  view  which  Dean  AKord  does 
of  the  passage  that  "  the  greater  antecedent  one,**  "  our  Lord," 
&c.,  &c.,  coming  after  the  Cross,  has  thrown  it  into  the 
shade.    The  question  is  a  very  simple  one.    Do  the  few  cold 
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lines  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  on  Gal.  vii.  14,  gives  us  any  real  insight 
into  the  depth  and  fdlness  of  the  passage  ?  and  is  there  any 
comparison  whether  the  meaning  of  S.  Paul's  words  is  or  is 
not  more  clearly  to  be  traced  out  from  the  pages  of  the  school- 
nuin  than  from  his  own  more  critical  commentary  ? 

We  trust  that  from  these  four  examples  some  general  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  peculiar  value  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar 
deficiencies  of  Professor  Lightfoot's  commentary  on  the 
QalatiauH.  It  is  unfiur  to  accuse  him  of  passing  over  the 
Middle  Age  writers  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  their  existence, 
for  in  an  Appendix  a  very  fair  list  is  given  of  the  chief  com- 
mentators of  the  mediaeval  period.  When  Dr.  Lightfoot  says 
that  these  writers  have  done  nothing  towards  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject  he  is  right  so  far  as  his  own  system  of  interpreta- 
tion extends.  These  writers  commented  upon  the  Latin 
Ynlgate  and  not  upon  the  Greek  text.  Differences  of  readings 
were,  of  course,  beyond  their  sphere  of  criticism,  and  so  also 
were  the  niceties  in  the  discrimination  of  the  meanings  of 
words.  It  is  because  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  compelled  by  his  system 
to  ignore  the  class  of  mediaeval  commentators  that  we  find  the 
chief  fault  with  his  system.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  not  the  execution  of  his  work  but  the  plan  of  it  that  we 
feel  called  upon  to  condemn.  We  utter  our  protest  against 
S.  Paul  being  treated,  as  a  scholar  is  almost  bound  to  treat 
Thucydides  or  Plato.  We  demur  to  theology  being  reduced  to 
a  mere  system  of  verbal  or  grammatical  criticism.  Such 
criticism  may  contain  a  theological  element,  but  theological 
dogma  and  science  pass  into  another  and  higher  sphere  of 
thought.  Dr.  Lightfoot  writes  as  a  schoolmaster  even  more 
than  Dr.  Yaughan  did  in  his  edition  of  the  Romans  :  he  ought 
to  have  written  as  a  theologian  or  a  divine.  There  is  another 
smous  objection  to  this  modem  school  of  commentators ;  they 
have  no  conception  of  treating  a  doctrine  or  a  canonical  book 
as  a  whole,  they  do  not  care  to  take  in  at  one  grasp  any  one 
distinct  personation  of  the  Inspired  Mind.  If « ever  a  mind 
needed  to  be  treated  from  a  comprehensive  point  of  view  it 
would  be  the  comprehensive  mind  of  S.  Paul :  he  is  eminently 
a  man  not  to  be  judged  of  by  this  or  that  particular  frame  or 
state  of  feeling  but  from  the  entire  course  of  his  thought  and 
action.  Now,  each  of  his  epistles  presents  to  us  a  different 
phase  of  his  many-sided  mind.  This  phase  must  be  \'iewed 
superficially  as  it  were,  and  from  a  distance,  and  then  it  must 
be  probed  to  its  very  depths ;  it  must  be  turned  inside  and 
outside  ;  and  above  all,  it  must  be  traced,  so  far  as  the  epistle 
will  enable  us  to  trace  it,  from  its  first  faint  dawn  to  its  eleai* 
noon-day  revelation.     The  Galatian  Epistle  may  be  c&Ued  W^e 
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Judaic  phase  of  S.  Paul's  luiiid ;  the  Boman  the  argumentative 
phase ;  the  Golossian  the  experimental  phase ;  the  2nd  Epistle 
to  S.  Timothy  the  personal  phase  ;  and  so  on  for  all  the  other 
epistles.  What  we  complain  of  in  Dr.  Lightfoot's  book,  then, 
is  this :  that  while  it  enables  us  to  construe  the  Galatians  it  is 
not  representative  of  the  state  of  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  its 
production.  It  is  almost  as  grave  a  fault  that  the  continuity 
and  unity  of  the  theological  teaching  is  not  sufficiently  brought 
out  in  its  pages.  Our  grammatical  exactness,  and  our  Us- 
torical  illustration  have  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
corresponding  portion  of  the  theological  sense.  There  is  no 
disguising  the  fact  that  S.  Paul's  writings  form  part  of  a  great 
body  of  Catholic  Tradition  ;  that  they  are  important  mem- 
bers in  a  very  extensive  series  of  documents.  The  spirit  of 
this  tradition  must  abide  in  one  who  would  be  a  true  expounder 
of  the  Apostle's  writings.  This  spirit  did  rest  upon  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas :  we  dare  not  say  that  in  like  manner  it  abides  upon 
Dr.  Lightfoot.  In  other  words,  Catholic  doctrine  must  bo 
interpreted  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  for  it  is  this  point  of 
view  which  alone  gives  us  a  key  for  the  unlocking  of  the  hard 
thoughts  in  which  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  are  so  abounding. 
Protestant  commentators  of  every  school,  so  long  as  they 
adhere  to  a  mere  Protestant  interpretation,  stumble  at  this 
stumbling-block.  This  is  the  shoal  upon  which  we  conceive 
that  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  fallen  foul ;  he  has  brought  to  his  task 
all  requisites  but  this  one,  which  unfortunately  happens  to  be 
^'the  pearl  of  great  price."  So  that  while  we  are  sorry  for 
his  partial  success  as  a  commentator  we  can  satisfactorily 
account  for  its  cause.  To  us  his  book  appears  as  a  beacon  or 
a  warning,  which  should  prevent  other  men  from  trying  to 
interpret  Catholic  writings  from  an  un-CathoIic  point  of  view ; 
and  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  with  all  its  thought,  and  care, 
and  learning,  this  book  is  but  a  representative  of  the  scholarly 
and  anti-theological  school  to  which  Professor  Lightfoot  un- 
happily belongs. 
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Art.  m. — Some  Word4i  for  God.  Being  Sermons  Preached 
Before  the  University  of  Oxford,  chiefly  during  the 
Years  1868-1865,  hy  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  M.A. 
London  :  Rivingtons  and  Parkers,  1866. 

Mr.  Liddon's  University  Sermons  come  before  us  with  a 
doable  claim  on  our  recognition,  both  from  their  authorship 
and  their  intrinsic  excellence.  If  the  preacher's  official  position 
as  examining  chaplain  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  orthodox 
among  English  prelates  gives  a  peculiar  importance  to  this, 
his  fibrst  published  volume,  that  importance  is  certainly  not 
lessened  by  the  unofficial  but  well-understood  position  which 
he  holds  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  before  which  these 
discourses  were  delivered.  For  some  years  past  Mr.  Liddon 
has  been  the  acknowledged  leader  of  ^at  large  and  growing 
body  among  residents,  as  well  graduates  as  undergraduates, 
who,  with  more  matured  convictions  and  more  definite  aims, 
recal  the  zeal,  energy,  and  moral  standard  of  the  best  days  of 
the  old  Tractarian  movement.*  We  do  not  say  this  in  any 
forgetfnlness  that  Dr.  Pusey  is  still  in  his  place  at  Christ 
Church,  and  has  just  crowned  his  long  line  of  services  to  the 
Church  of  England  by  a  work  which  seems  destined,  in  God's 
good  Providence,  to  exert  a  material  influence  over  the  future 
of  Christendom.  Long  may  he  be  spared  to  labour,  as  he  has 
laboured,  for  the  edification  and  perfection  of  the  Church  ;  and, 
if  it  be  God's  will,  to  see  in  the  "peace  of  Jerusalem"  the 
fruition  of  his  toils  and  prayers  !  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  immediate  work  of  personal  influence  over  the 
successive  generations  of  Oxford  undergraduates  during  those 
critical  years — ^which  are  to  a  lifetime  all  and  more  than  all 
that  a  noviciate  is  to  a  religious  order — must  devolve  chiefly  on 
younger  men,  who  can  mingle  more  freely  with  them,  and 
enter  more  thoroughly  into  their  habits  of  thought,  their 
tmnptations,  and  their  prospects.  Such,  at  least,  if  common 
report  may  be  trusted — and  the  Sermons  before  us  certainly 
tend  to  confirm  it — ^is  the  kind  of  work  which  has  been  more 
and  more  pressing  itself  upon  Mr.  Liddon  since  his  return 
from  Cuddesdon  to  Oxford,  and  which,  while  he  has  not  sought 
it,  he  has  shown  a  singular  fitness  for  discharging.  Breadth 
of  sympathy,  earnestness  of  purpose,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
combined  with  assured   convictions  and  deep  learning,   are 

•  The  undergradnate  petitions  for  weekly  communion  which  have  been 
prnented,  and  complied  with,  in  several  of  the  most  important  ooUeges 
mrmg  the  last  twelvemonth,  are  a  very  valuable  sign  of  the  altered  state  ol 
Mini,  bendei  the  Importanoe  ot  the  xMtter  for  it»  own  sake. 
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indispensable  requisites  for  such  an  office,  and  they  are  among 
his  most  prominent  characteristics.  But  our  present  concern 
is  with  the  sermons  rather  than  with  their  author,  though 
we  could  hardly  avoid  saying  thus  much  at  starting  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  delivered  in  the  University 
pulpit,  and  which  give  to  their  carefully-balanced  and  emphatic 
utterances  a  superadded  weight. 

Mr.  Liddon  informs  us  in  his  Preface  that  he  had  originally 
designed  to  take  the  relations  of  '' liberalism''  to  Christian 
revelation  as  the  subject  of  a  course  of  sermons,  suggested 
partly  by  F.  Felix's  well  known  '*  Conferences"  on  Progrespar 
U  Christianism^.  We  think  he  did  wisely  to  abandon  this 
idea,  and  make  each  Sermon  an  independent  whole,  considering 
the  irregular  and  comparatively  rare  opportunities  allotted  to  a 
"  select  preacher"  for  addressing  his  audience  ;  but  we  would 
venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  either  as  Bampton  lecturer — 
an  office  we  rejoice  to  see  that  he  will  occupy  next  year — or  on 
some  other  occasion,  he  may  be  able  to  resume  what  is  in  itself 
so  important  an  undertaking. 

The  ten  Sermons  presented  to  us  in  this  volume  range  over 
a  period  of  six  years,  the  first  being  delivered  in  1859,  though 
most  of  them  were  preached  during  the  last  two  years.  How 
momentous  a  period  that  has  been  in  the  theological  history  of 
Oxford,  and  indeed  of  England,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
being  dwelt  upon  here ;  our  readers  will  naturally  expect  to 
find  its  distinctive  ph£fipes  of  opinion  noticed  if  not  reflected  in 
this  volume,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  While  few 
have  so  completely  grasped  the  dogmatic  principle  in  all  its 
bearings  as  Mr.  Liddon,  still  fewer  have  at  the  same  time  been 
so  successful  in  doing  justice  to  the  real  strength  of  its 
opponents.  That  all  error  is  a  half  truth,  or  that  the  force  of 
heresy  lies  in  the  truth  which  it  distorts,  is  an  admitted  truism; 
yet  how  seldom  controversialists  care  to  remember  that  it  is 
true  !  Our  author,  for  instance,  is  at  one  with  Ultramontanes 
in  maintaining  the  claims  of  defined  and  infallible  dogma  ;  yet, 
while  his  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  Ultramontanism  is  a 
standing  menace  to  Christianity.  The  Dnblin  Review,  within 
the  limited  range  of  its  influence,  is  more  "dangerous"  far 
than  the  Westminster.  Why  is  this  ?  Not  only  from  the 
false  principles  mixed  up  with  Ultramontanism  but  quite  as 
much  from  its  wrong-headed  way  of  defending  true  ones,  its 
reckless  anathemas,  wooden  intolerance,  and  stupid  or  perverse 
incapacity  to  appreciate  the  germs  of  truth  contained  in  a 
mistaken  system,  or  even  to  do  common  justice  to  the  motives 
of  those  who  uphold  it.     To  pass  from  a  Dublin  article  on  the 
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Encyclical  to  the  Sermons  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Spirit/* 
or  the  **  Law  of  Progress/'  in  this  volume,  is  like  passing  from 
the  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  hall-room,  or  the  fumes  of 
a  deserted  banquet-hall,  into  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air. 
The  change,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  is  of  kind  rather  than 
of  degree.  Yet  Mr.  Liddon  is  no  half-hearted  or  faltering 
champion  of  dogmatic  truth.  But  he  has  not  forgotten  that 
even  heresy  may  have  its  lessons  for  us,  and  that  the  precept 
of  charity  is  not  limited  in  application  to  those  who  share  oiu* 
creed.  If  he  had  forgotten  it,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that 
the  enthusiastic  crowds  of  young  Englishmen  who  thronged  the 
benches  of  St.  Mary's  to  hear  him  would  have  gone  away  with 
little  increase  in  their  zeal  for  orthodox  belief,  and  still  less  in 
their  respect  for  its  professors. 

Another  general  observation  suggested  by  these  Sermons  is 
the  following,: — Most  of  them  deal  more  or  less  directly — two 
of  them  very  directly,  with  the  claims,  limits,  and  meaning  of 
the  dogmatic  principle  ;  or,  as  the  motto  from  Goethe  prefixed 
to  the  volume  expresses  it,  the  "  conflict**  between  faith  and 
unfaith,  which  runs  indeed  through  all  human  history,  but  is  in 
a  special  system  the  touchstone  of  our  o^n  age.  Of  this 
principle  of  dogma  within  its  own  sphere,  and  rightly  imder- 
stood,  the  author  is  an  unflinching  champion.  But  he  brings 
to  its  discussion,  besides  that  temper  of  moderation,  candour, 
and  chivalrous  consideration  towards  opponents  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  the  command  of  wide  and  varied  learning, 
not  only  in  the  domain  of  theology,  strictly  so  called,  but  of  the 
higher  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  day.  He  has  not 
forgotten  that  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  was  versed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that  a  greater  than  Moses,  who 
from  a  persecutor  became  an  Apostle,  did  not  consider  the  rich 
acquirements  of  his  Gentile  culture  an  unworthy  ofiering  to  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  Crucified.  And  so,  too,  those  only  can  hope 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  theological  problems  of  our  own 
day  whose  attainments  are  not  confined  to  theology. 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  where  all  is  so  excellent,  nor  must 
choice  be  taken  to  imply  any  sort  of  disparagement.  But  if 
we  incline  to  recognise  the  characteristic  merits  of  what  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  volume  of  Sermons  that  has 
appeared  among  us  for  many  years — perhaps  the  most  striking 
since  Dr.  Newman's — as  conspicuously  prominent  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fifth  discourses  of  the  series,  we  only  select 
them  as  specimens  of  the  rest.  The  second  and  third  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  intellectual  aspects  and  difficulties  of 
positive  belief ;  the  fifth  with  its  bearings  on  moral  character  ; 
and  the  three  together  thus  suggest,  in  outline,  how  the  leadixig 
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objections  of  scepticism  or  half-belief  may  be  most  adequately 
met.  Even  those  most  opposed  to  the  preacher's  cherished 
convictions  could  hardly  fiEul  to  be  impressed  with  the  lofty 
tone  of  spirituality  that  pervades  his  whole  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  never  allows  even  its  most  argumentative  portions 
to  be  degraded  into  a  display  of  mere  forensic  skill,  never 
suffers  the  hearer  to  forget  that  the  point  aimed  at  throughout 
is  not  a  controversial  triumph  but  the  cleansing  or  enlighten- 
ment of  the  soul. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  our  readers  some  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves.  The  following  passage  from  the 
second  sermon,  on  the  /'  Law  of  Progress/'  states  the  grand 
fact  of  modem  thought  which  confronts  the  religious  teacher: — 

**  In  our  ovm  days  no  rallying  cry  has  gained  more  pro- 
minence or  exerted  more  power  than  the  cry  for  Progress.  The 
most  opposite  aspirations — ay,  the  most  earnest  and  deter- 
mined antagonists,  range  themselves  simultaneously  under  the 
banner  of  Progress.  Government,  society,  art,  science,  even 
religion,  are  in  turn  challenged,  reviewed,  judged  in  the  name 
of  Progress.  .  .  .  Even  here  [in  Oxford]  we  are  no  strangers 
to  a  language  which  is  echoed  by  all  the  tongues  of  Europe. 
In  order  to  recommend  a  measure,  a  book,  an  opinion,  a  man, 
we,  too,  insist  on  the  necessitv  of  Progress.  In  order  to  stamp 
on  a  party,  or  a  line  of  thought,  or  an  institution,  or  a  social  or 
literary  combination,  the  brand  of  modem  society,  we,  too, 
as  befits  the  disciples  of  Progress,  mutter  a  characteristic 
anathema ;  we  call  it  'reaction.*  " — (pp.  82,  88.) 

Is  this  movement  of  modem  society  wholly  bad,  or  is  it  tme 
that,  while  ''the  old  order  changeth''  in  all  that  is  human,  even 
in  the  human  side  of  religion,  yet  "  God  fulfils  Himself*'  in 
that  new  order  which  comes,  throuffh  His  Providence,  to 
replace  it  ?  Let  us  hear  our  autnor's  reply,  which  we 
eamestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  some  who  fancy  them- 
selves the  only  faithful  champions  of  dogmatic  belief. 

*'  Between  the  abstract  idea  of  Porogress  and  the  claims  of 
religious  truth  there  is  not  merely  no  antagonism,  there  is  an 
intmnt/!  and  essential  harmony.  This  harmony  may  be  traced  no 
less  in  the  religious  instincts  of  the  soul  than  in  the  historical 
manifestation  of  revealed  religion.  ...  However  various  and 
perverted  the  result,  the  original  impulse  is  from  God.  It  is  the 
creature,  craving — whether  in  morals,  or  society,  or  art,  or 
speculation,  or  whatever  department  of  man's  activity — for 
something  beyond  its  actual  attainments.  It  is  the  effort  to 
satisfy  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  the  Infinite.  Allied  to  this 
sense  of  ideal  perfection  is  the  mighty  power  of  Hope.  Hope 
nerves  man's  arm  while  it  gladdens  his  heart.  Hope  is  the 
lever  which   moves   human  nature.      Without  hope,  man's 
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knowledge  may  be  but  the  measure  of  his  despair.  .  .  .  Was 
not  revelation  itself  for  long  ages  a  perpetual  Progress  ?  Was 
it  not  a  Progress  from  Eden  to  Moriah,  a  Progress  from  Moriah 
to  Sinai,  a  Progress  from  Sinai  to  Calvary  ?  Did  not  the  whole 
form  and  spirit  of  the  patriarchal  faith  declare  plainly  that  the 
first  fathers  of  Israel  sought  a  country  ?  Was  not  the  Law  a 
schoolmaster'^  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  whether  by  discovering 
to  man  his  moral  needs  or  bv  typically  foreshadowing  the 
Atonement,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Sacraments  which  would  satisfy 
them?  Were  not  the  Prophets,  each  and  all,  ministers  of 
Progress?"— (pp.  84-86.) 

We  have  not  selected  these  passages  for  their  masculine 
eloquence  of  diction,  which  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  volume, 
bat  because  they  suggest  the  true  method  of  conciUating  the 
claims  of  dogma  and  independent  thought,  which  is  more  fully 
worked  out  in  the  sequel  of  the  Sermon,  and  in  that  which 
follows  on  the  **  Freedom  of  the  Spirit.''  On  one  point  we 
should  be  inclined  to  demur  to  Mr.  Liddon's  statements,  or  at 
least  to  his  language.  He  traces,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sue- 
cessive  developments  of  revelation  under  the  old  dispensation, 
but  be  does  not  seem  to  us  to  do  justice  to  its  doctrinal 
developments  under  the  new ;  he  only  admits,  so  far  at  least 
as  statement  goes,  that  it  has  been  a  principle  of  moral 
progress  in  society  and  in  individual  souls  ;  as  of  course  it 
has,  but  it  has  been  more  also.  It  is  true,  in  one  sense,  that 
there  can  be  no  **  process  of  accretive  development,"  nor  can 
anything  like  a  series  of  continuous  "inspirations,"  in  the 
technieiu  sense  of  the  word,  be  admitted,  which  seems  to  be 
the  view  of  a  German  writer  whom  Mr.  Liddon  quotes  in  a 
note.  God*s  last  revelation  to  man  was  made  through  tl^e 
Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  and  from  the  lips  of  His 
inspired  Apostles ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
revelation  then  made  "once  for  all"  is  not  capable  of  being 
more  keenly  apprehended  by  the  intellect,  as  well  as  more 
profoundly  realised  in  the  moral  standard  of  individuals  and 
nations,  as  time  goes  on.  And  we  think  our  author's  able 
vindication  of  the  harmony  between  faith  and  true  progress 
would  have  been  more  complete  had  he  taken  this  important 
iact  into  consideration,  instead  of  seeming  to  deny  it.  Without 
its  recognition,  that  "glorious  monument  of  dogma,"  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  of  which  he  has  elsewhere  so   eloquently 

•  wnMymyos,  which  is  not  correctly  rendered  by  *'  Bchoolmaster,"  and 
eaimoi indeied  be  translated  into  any  English  equivnlent.  The  " pedagogue** 
HM  not  a  teacher,  bnt  a  servant  who  accomponied  his  young  master  to 
•ebool,  and  earried  his  books  for  him  ;  even  so  Judaism  handed  down  th(*6e 
aaored  books  which  only  Christianity  can  interpret. 
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spoken,  could  never  have  been  accepted  by  the  Church,  nor 
ought  there  to  be  any  question  between  England  and  Rome 
about  the  principle  of  development,  but  only  as  to  its  applica- 
tion and  limits.  We  cannot,  however,  enter  on  a  discussion 
of  so  grave  a  subject  here — ei'  frapipy^.  It  is  enough  to  have 
called  attention  to  what  appears  to  us  a  defect  in  an  otherwise 
admirable  treatise — for  each  of  these  Sermons  is  a  little  treatise 
in  itself — ^and  to  hope  that  the  author  may  reconsider  the 
matter  in  preparing  his  next  edition.  * 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  follow  him  through  the  argument 
of  these  two  Sermons,  for  which,  however,  our  readers  must  be 
referred  to  the  volume  itself.  They  contain  a  noble  protest 
against  that  ''  Manichean  heresy,''  as  it  is  most  properly 
termed,  which  refuses  to  recognise  in  even  merely  materitd 
progress  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the  primeval  command  to 
**  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it,'*  while  they  exhibit  those 
wider  and  higher  conditions — ^as  well  intellectual  as  moral — 
which  are  involved  in  what  can  alone  adequately  satisfy  the 
idea  of  a  true  progress  of  mankind.  One  beautifol  passage, 
referring  to  such  revised  editions  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
supernatural  element  omitted,  as  we  have  lately  been  familiarized 
with,  must  be  given  here.  The  preacher  was  probably  aware 
that  the  Vie  de  J^svs  had  been  widely  read  at  Oxford. 

"  There  are  some,  alas !  who,  in  the  name  of  Progress, 
would  refuse  Him  that  adoration  which  He  has  claimed  from 
fifty  r<iuery,  sixty?]  generations  of  Christians.  They  would  tell 
you  that  He,  the  Eternal  Truth,  could  become  the  ignorant 
patron  of  worthless  and  even  immoral  legends.  There  are 
others,  again,  who,  since  no  longer  do  they  profess  to  bend  the 
knee  before  Him,  would  fain  stoop  from  their  fancied  superiority 
oT  knowledge  or  reflection  to  re-fashion  the  Sacred  Form  of 
Him  whom  we  meet  and  worship  in  the  New  Testament.  They 
ofifer  to  disentwine  from  His  Bleeding  Brow  that  crown  of 
thorns  whicli  is  at  once  the  sign  of  His  redemptive  love  and  of 
His  sublime  and  severe  morality.  They  would  bring  Him  forth 
to  the  multitude  crowned  with  laurel  or  crowned  with  roses ; 
since  the  Christ  of  the  new  theology,  like  some  pagan  god,  must 
smile  an  approval  upon  the  unbeliefs  and  the  inmioralities  of 
the  modem  world,  which  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
Church  has  already  condenmed.  What  is  this  vaimted  Progress 
but  the  very  triumph  of  a  real  reaction  ?" — (p.  57.) 

•  We  may  refer  here  to  the  Introdnctoiy  Essay  on  Development,  prefixed 
to  Mr.  Oxenliam*s  recent  work  on  the  AUmement  (especially  as  regards  the 
distinction  between  development  and  **  accretion**)  in  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  express  our  general  concurrence,  though  without  committing 
ourselves  to  all  that  it  contains. — See  Union  Beview,  for  July  1865. 
Hohler's  Symholitm,  and  DoUinger's  First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the  Church 
also  throw  light  on  the  question. 
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It  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  these  Sermons,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obsenredy  that  while  upholding  in  its  integrity  the  great  law 
of  faith  and  obedience  implied  in  the  fact  of  a  Divine  reyelation, 
they  yet  admit,  or  rather  nrge  so  candidly  and  so  cordially, 
how  much  there  is  of  genuine  truth  in  the  tendencies  of  what 
is  called  ''liberal"  thought,  how  much  that  is  noble  even  in 
its  strangest  aberrations.  And  we  insist  upon  this,  because 
the  matter  is  in  itself  of  supreme  importance  in  the  present 
condition  of  Christian  society  throughout  Europe  (for  the 
liberal  movement  of  the  day  is  not  an  English  but  an  European 
fiMst),  and  also  because  we  understand  that  Mr.  Liddon  has 
been  blamed  by  some  who  ought  to  know  better,  for  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  his  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
There  are  two  opposite  poles  of  the  same  truth  which  require 
to  be  always  kept  in  mind,  even  if  we  cannot  always  discern 
their  exact  relations  in  this  or  that  given  case.  On  the  one 
hand,  "  if  religion  is  to  be  a  practical  thing,  it  must  depend 
not  upon  beautiful  thoughts  but  upon  matter  of  fact  certainties'* 
— (p.  179),  on  the  other  hand,  "  with  intellect  itself  religion 
has— can  have — ^no  quarrel" — (p.  169),  nor  are  they  the  friends 
but  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  fEuth,  "  who  endeavour  to 
enforce  an  intellectual  absolutism  in  matters  which  are  fairly 
matters  of  opinion" — (p.  84).  The  weakness  of  the  positive 
side  of  the  argument,  in  defence  of  authority,  and  the  difficulty 
of  discriminating,  especially  for  Anglicans,  between  what  is 
and  what  is  not  authoritative,  lies  in  those  ''  imhappy  divisions" 
which  so  many  good  men  on  all  sides  are  now  earnestly 
deploring,  who  have  been  led,  through  the  compassion  of  the 
Greai  Head  of  the  Church,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  special  and 
daily  intercession  that  He  would  restore  to  His  people  the 
"blessing  of  peace."  Thus,  in  one  passage  where  he  is 
engaged  on  the  right  method  of  interpreting  Scripture,  our 
author  refers  to  "  the  consenting  and  illuminated  thought  of 
Christendom  as  represented  in  the  language  of  the  early 
Church*'  (p.  181),  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal.  No 
doubt  the  Council  of  Trent  also  appeals  to  the  "  unanimous 
consent  of  Fathers ;"  yet  the  Vincentian  rule  quod  semper, 
quod  ubiqu£,  quod  ab  omnibus,  however  faultiess  in  theory, 
*  can  only  be  satisfactorily  worked  in  practice  under  the  guidance, 
and  throu£[h  the  corporate  consciousness  of  the  living  Church — 
Tfj^  aei  hucXqaUv;,  We  are  not  going  to  enter  here  on 
the  Boman  controversy,  but  we  may  observe  that  the  main« 
tenance  of  authoritative  and  obligatory  doctrine  is  carried  on 
under  grave  practical  disadvantages  in  an  isolated  national 
eommnnion;  while,  again,  sincere  and  large-minded  Boman 
Catholics  will  not  shnnk  from  admitting — as  Dr.  Newmwa 
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expressly  asserts  in  the  Apologia — that  the  loss  of  the 
Teutonic  element  (broadly  speaking)  and  practical  confinement 
of  the  Catholic  Church  (as  they  regard  it)  to  the  Latin  races 
involves  a  good  deal  more  than  a  decrease  of  numerical  foroe. 

There  is  little  to  choose,  morally ^  between  Ultramontanism 
and  Evangelicalism,  (of  the  Recordite  type,)  considered  as 
systems,  and  in  their  general  action  on  the  temper  and  policy 
of  their  adherents.  The  former  may  be  orthodox  in  a  larger 
number  of  theological  propositions  than  the  latter,  but  the  ^do9 
of  either  is  equally  and  essentially  anti-Christian.  There  are 
of  course  many  excellent  persons  to  be  found  among  both 
parties,  for  happily  individuals  are  often  superior  to  their 
professed  system,  yet  few  can  touch  pitch  without  incurring 
some  measure  of  defilement.  Those  of  our  readers  who  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  very  interesting  volumes  of  Rohert- 
$on*8  lAfe  and  Letters,  lately  published,  will  have  marked  Mr. 
Robertson's  gradual  emancipation  fi-om  the  trammels  of  a 
narrow  and  demoralizing  heresy  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  his  occasional  bitterness  of  tone  towards  the  system 
which  had  once  enthralled  him,  and  seems  even  to  the  last,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  to  have  somewhat  obscured  his  concep- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine,  while  he  was  never  free  for  a  moment 
from  the  unctuous  persecution  of  its  votaries.  What  Evan- 
gelicalism is  to  the  Church  of  England,  such — ^in  its  narrow- 
ness, its  ignorance  of  historical  Christianity,  its  malicious 
personalities,  its  unscrupulous  and  habitual  sacrifice  of  moral 
considerations  to  party  interests — ^is  Ultramontanism  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  the  only  security  from  either  lies  in 
the  intelligent  maintenance — ^in  all  its  breadth  and  fulness — of 
that  true  dogmatic  principle,  whereof  both,  in  their  several 
ways,  present  a  ghastly  caricature.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other — and  there  are  many  others — ^we  should  welcome  such  a 
volume  as  that  before  us  as  of  invaluable  service  in  the 
"  present  necessity"  of  Christendom. 

Mr.  Liddon's  way  of  meeting  popular  fallacies  of  the  day  is 
both  forcible  and  happy.  His  elaborate  exposure  of  an  article 
on  "  Dead  Virtues,"  in  the  Saturday  Review — ^it  had  struck 
us  at  the  time  as  eminently  typical  of  that  latent  rebellion 
against  Christian  principle  which  underlies  so  much  of  our 
current  literature — ^is  an  instance  in  point.  Nor  is  his  quiet 
irony  in  contrasting  the  real  nature  of  a  doctrine  or  a  duty  with 
the  ridiculous  or  revolting  counterfeit  substituted  by  popular 
prejudice  less  impressive.  We  feel  at  once  that  he  has  but 
put  into  words  the  unspoken,  perhaps  unconscious,  thought  of 
thousands,  when  he  describes  the  notion  of  humility  as  ''  a 
false  artifidal  posture  of  the  soul^  a  kind  of  dramatic  attitude — 
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or,  as  men  have  imagined  an  ecclesiastical  grimace — the  putting 
on  langnage,  and  looks,  and  a  demeanonr  that  might  belong  to 
BometUng  which  is  not  really  felt,"  whereas  in  the  true  view, 
"  hnmility  is  the  victory  of  truth  in  the  soul  and  character, 
which  daies  to  recognise  the  insignificance  and  pollution  of 
Belf  beneath  the  purity  and  majesty  of  God.'* — (p.  144.)  Most 
fitly  does  the  preacher  refer  in  connection  with  this  subject  to 
that  great  English  statesman  in  whom  all  religious  men  of 
whatever  political  party  and  however  di£fering  from  his  political 
opinions  must  recognise  the  combination  of  high  mental 
endowments  and  unwearied  energy  ''with  the  culture  of  a 
sensitive  conscience,  and  the  filial  yet  free  submission  of  a  lofty 
intellect  to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church."* 

We  cannot  do  more  than  refer  in  passing  to  the  admirable 
clearness  and  richness  of  illustration  with  which  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  "  natural  '*  and  the  "  supernatural  **  is  drawn 
out  in  the  ninth  Sermon,  on  the  "  Risen  Life,"  a  most  im- 
portant point  at  a  time  when,  as  our  author  very  justly  observes, 
the  supernatural  is  constantly  treated  in  popular  language  and 
literature  as  synonymous  with  mystery  or  miracle,  whereby  the 
whole  subject  is  of  course  thrown  into  confusion  and  contempt. 
Nor  have  we  room  to  exhibit  in  detail  Mr.  Liddon's  felicitous 
manner  of  bringing  home  what  might  seem  an  abstruse 
theological  discussion  to  the  conscience  and  special  circum- 
stances of  his  hearers.  Of  that  the  Sermon  just  mentioned  is 
a  conspicuous  instance.  One  short  extract  from  the  last  in  the 
volmne,  "  Our  Lord's  Ascension  the  Church's  Gain,"  we  must 
insert,  because  it  deals  with  a  matter  too  much  forgotten  in 
ordinary  teaching  and  devotion,  and  yet  touching  very  closely 
on  the  spiritual  Ufe  and  the  relations  of  the  soul  to  God. 

**  To  the  Apostolical  Christian,  the  Being  of  God,  the  Nature 
and  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  mysteries  of  His  human  life, 
and  His  seat  at  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Majesty  on  High,  are 
precious  on  their  own  account.  They  open  out  to  Ins  soul  the 
awful  and  serene  beauty  of  that  Existence  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  he  utterly  forgets  hiniself,  *  We  praise  Thee,  we  bless 
Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we  rive  thanks  to 
Thee,' — ^not  simply  for  Thy  mercies  to  usward,  but  that  Thou 
art  what  Thou  art — we  give  thanks  to  Thee   *  for  Thy  great 

•  We  may  just  observe,  in  passing,  that  it  might  be  wiser  in  future 
editions,  either  to  omit  the  reference  to  the  alleged  miracle  of  the  African 
eonfessora  speaking  after  their  tongues  were  cut  out  (note  p.  150),  or  to  add 
■ome  expUmation.  We  are  far  from  saying  it  was  not  a  miracle,  but  it  seems 
a  douhtfnl  case.  Dr.  Newman,  who  insisted  on  it  strongly  in  his  Ksamj  on 
E^elftioitieal  Miradfn,  has  re-considered  the  question  in  the  Appendix  to 
fail  Af<iogia  (Snd  edit.)  from  the  point  of  view  of  modem  science,  and 
dedinee  to  pronounce  on  the  supernatural  character  of  the  ooounencft* 
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glory ' — propter  maguam  ghmam  Tuam — that  Thou  art  what  Thou 
wouldst  have  beeu  if  no  created  intelligence  had  known  and 
loved  Thee,  and  if  Thou  hadet  lived  on  in  the  soUtary  majesty 
of  Thy  bygone  Eternity.  *  We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy 
great  glory."*— (p.  294.) 

There  are  few  religious  people  who  do  not  stand,  more  or 
less,  in  need  of  this  noble  protest  against  spiritual  selfishness, 
the  subtlest  and  most  repulsive,  and  not  the  least  common  of 
all  forms  of  selfishness.  But  there  are  two  Sermons  difiering 
from  the  rest  as  being  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  two  chief 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith — the  Incarnation  and  the 
Atonement — ^which  therefore  call  for  separate  notice  here. 

The  seventh,  or  **  The  Lessons  of  the  Holy  Manger,"  after 
dwelling  at  some  length  on  our  Lord's  divinity  shrouded  under 
the  feebleness  of  infancy,  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  double 
aspect  of  truth,  the  antithesis  of  the  human  and  the  divine,  in 
the  seeming  contradiction  which  runs  through  the  whole 
Christian  dispensation,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  Creed,  the 
Scriptures,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  external  history  of  the 
Church.  The  '^  sign  of  the  manger  and  the  swaddling  clothes'* 
is  their  only  adequate  explanation.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the 
author  to  omit  his  statement  of  the  great  dogma  of  the  Incar- 
nation, correcting,  as  it  does,  in  each  successive  clause,  and  in 
a  few  expressive  words  ifxovavra  aweroio'L,  some  particular  form 
of  modem  error  only  too  familiar  to  the  religious  inquirer  of 
the  present  day : — 

**  My  brethren,  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  His  divinity  is  not  an 
acquired  decoration  of  His  human  soul  in  His  maturer  years. 
It  is  not  merely  the  highest  degree  of  moral  likeness  to  the 
Universal  Father.  It  is  not  the  reward  and  fruit  of  a  tender 
and  delicate  conscience.  It  is  not  the  lustre  of  a  soul  per- 
petually communing  with  God.  Our  Lord's  divinity  is  not  the 
mere  crown  and  beauty  of  His  manhood ;  it  is  not  the  point 
which  was  reached,  when,  as  Man,  He  had  in  sanctity  and 
sublime  perfection  reached  what  other  men  account  the  super- 
human. Nor  is  it  tfie  reflected  admiration  of  a  loving  and  grateful 
disciple,  or  tJie  idealizing  effort  of  an  infant  Chnrch,  warm  in  its 
reverential  love,  and  too  intent  on  worship  to  be  capable  of 
reserve  or  of  criticism.  It  is  not  a  metaphor,  it  is  a  fact." — 
(p.  196.)* 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  an  eloquent  passage  on  the 

*  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  (at  page  197)  that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
of  the  English  Communion  Office  for  Christmas  Day  are  used  at  **the 
great  popular  service  of  the  feast**  in  the  Boman  Charch,  meaning  the 
midday  High  Mass.  We  conceive  that  the  midnight  mass,  which  has  the 
Gospel  from  S.  Luke,  is  the  most  popular  service  of  Christmas  in  Boman 
Catholic  countries. 
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twofold  aspect  presented  to  sight  and  to  faith  by  the  Bible,  the 
Church,  and  the  Sacraments ;  bnt  for  this,  as  for  many  other 
passages  we  are  compelled  to  pass  oyer,  onr  readers  must  he 
referred  to  the  book.  The  following  remark  is  so  good  an 
illastration  of  the  strong  common  sense  which  pervades  the 
Anthor's  teaching,  a  qnaUty  not  always  conspicuous  in  learned 
theologians,  that  we  think  it  worth  recording  here. 

"  Certainly,  all  religions  that  can  be  popularized  are  not 
therefore  true.  But  no  religion  can  pretend  to  be  the  religion 
of  humanity,  and  yet  be  incapable  of  being  so  stated  and  ex- 
hibited as  to  be  understood  by  and  made  welcome  to  the  thought 
of  the  people."— (p.  206.) 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  Mr.  Liddon  is  far  from  over- 
looking the  antithetical  truth,  that  the  Church  has  also  her 
*' message  for  educated  intellect.''  What  is  unfortunately 
somewhat  exceptional  is  his  consistent  meeting  of  both  truths 
together. 

The  last  Sermon  we  shall  notice  here,  but  the  earliest  in 
order  of  composition,  and  not,  perhaps,  in  all  respects  the  most 
maturely  weighed,  though  it  is  full  of  deep  and  suggestive 
thought,  is  that  entitled  **  The  Divine  Victim,"  on  the  gracious 
mystery  of  the  Atonement.  After  dwelling  in  detail  on  our 
Lord's  death,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  as  an  innocent  and  a 
voluntary  victim,  the  preacher  thus  sums  up  the  human  side 
of  the  great  act  of  self-oblation,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  race  and 
a  testimony  to  truth. 

*«  For  it  is  felt  that  every  man  who  witnesses  to  truth  by 
dying  for  it,  gives  himself,  in  a  certain  true  sense,  for  the  human 
race.  He  proclaims  the  value  and  nobleness  of  our  moral  life, 
and  the  relative  cheapness  of  our  animal  existence.  He  enlarges 
the  horizon  of  our  moral  prospects.  He  enriches  our  wills  with 
a  new  and  powerful  motive.  He  endows  us  with  the  force  of 
his  own  example.  He  teaches  us  the  just  lesson,  that  no  real 
good,  political,  social,  or  moral,  teas  ever  achieved  except  at  the  cost 
of  sacrifice.  He  asserts  the  transcendent  preciousness  of  that 
which  is  man's  best  conquest  or  his  best  inheritance  :  he 
preaches  in  act  and  deed  the  preciousness  of  truth." — (p.  226.) 

But  the  Cross  had  a  higher  significance  than  the  heroism 
of  Socrates,  or  the  blood  of  Christian  martyrdom.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  supreme  act  of  human  self-devotion,  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  the  moral  law  of  sacrifice ;  but  the  Person  who 
offered  it  was  Divine.  And  if  the  **  Blood  of  God"  is  to  be 
shed  upon  the  earth,  that  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
be  a  mere  exhibition,  in  their  most  exalted  form,  of  the  attain- 
ments of  creaturely  morality,  or  merely  seal  with  a  more  aviM 
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and  authoritative  sanction  the  witneHs  given  to  truth  in  the 
martyrdom  of  His  Saints.  His  servants  die  as  martyrs,  the 
Son  of  God  dies  as  an  Atoning  Sacrifice.  We  estimate  His 
death  hy  the  dignity  of  His  Person,  and  seek  in  the  Incarnation 
the  meaning  of  the  Cross.  And  wo  entirely  miss  or  fatally 
pervert  that  meaning  if,  in  accordance  with  many  Protestant 
schemes,  we  regard  the  Incarnation  and  earthly  life  of  Jesus  as 
a  mere  introduction  to  the  closing  scene  on  Calvary.  It  is  to 
invert  the  whole  order  of  the  Divine  procedure,  and  to  turn 
theology  upside  down,  if  we  fail  to  contemplate  the  Bedeemer's 
death  in  the  light  of  His  Incarnation,  and  as  the  crowning 
point  and  consummation  of  His  human  life  of  toil  and  sacrifice. 

'<  Scripture  and  the  Creeds  lead  us  to  view  the  Atonement 
through  the  Incarnation,  rather  than  to  seek  in  the  Incarnation 
a  basis,  a  justification  of  those  effects  which  are  attributed  in 
Scripture  to  the  Atonement.  If  we  may  say  so  without 
in-everence,  the  Catholic  doctrine  thus  teaches  us  to  approach 
the  Cross  from  above  more  naturallv  than  from  below.  We 
look  at  the  Crucifixion  in  the  light  of  the  dignity  of  our  Sa^dour's 
Person,  without  thinking  exclusively  of  the  needs  of  our  own 
sinful  souls."— (pp.  282,  288.) 

The  first  sentence  we  have  quoted  is  not  expressed  with 
Mr.  Liddon's  wonted  perspicuity,  but,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  context,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  understanding  it  as  we 
have  done.  Surely,  however,  the  word  "  only,**  or  some 
equivalent,  should  be  inserted,  for  we  do  find  in  the  Incarnation 
''the  basis"  of  the  effects  attributed  to  the  atoning  death  of  our 
Lord,  though  we  find  much  more  also.  Indeed  our  author 
implies  this  distinctly,  when  he  says,  soon  afterwards,  that  no 
thoughtful  man  who  had  really  grasped  the  idea  of  the  ''  Incar- 
nation of  God*'  could  easily  bring  himself  to  see  in  the  death  of 
the  Incarnate  Victim  ''  no  results  distinct  in  kind  from  those 
which  follow  upon  the  death  of  His  own  missionaries  and 
martyrs."— (p.  234.) 

We  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Liddon  is  somewhat  unguarded 
in  his  use  of  the  terms  "  substitution,"  and  "  satisfaction," 
though  we  should  probably  have  no  ground  of  difference  in  the 
interpretation  he  would  put  upon  them.  But  such  language 
certamly  requires  explanation,  consideiing  how  terribly  it  has 
been  prostituted  in  the  service  of  errors,  which  again  have 
produced  by  an  inevitable  law  of  antagonism  other  and  opposite 
errors,  often  more  fatal  than  themselves.  The  blasphemous 
notion  that  Jesus  is  to  be  coaxed  out  of  His  just  anger  towards 
sinners  by  the  partial  intercession  of  His  Mother,  which 
Pr,  Pusey  reprobates  as  implied  in  the  language,  at  least,  of 
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some  Roman  Gatholio  devotional  writers,*  is  not  more  immoral, 
and,  in  one  soiBe,  less  shocking  than  the  old  ''Evangelical" 
representation  of  oar  Lord  disarming,  by  a  death  of  torture, 
the  irritated  justice  of  His  Father — less  shocking,  because  the 
latter  view  introduces,  however  undesignedly,  a  divergence  of 
will  between  the  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  We  owe  an 
apology  to  Mr.  liddon  for  even  seeming  to  mention  this 
revolting  theory  in  connection  with  anything  he  has  said  ;  all 
we  mean  is  to  press  on  him  the  need  for  carefully  explaining 
and  guarding  the  adoption  of  terminology  which  has  too  often 
been  associated  with  it  in  popular  belief. 

We  would  add,  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  without  further 
explanation,  that  S.  Anselm's  ''  doctrine  of  satisfaction  was 
substantially  accepted  by  each  of  the  two  great  schools  which 
in  the  following  centuries  ruled  the  thougfit  of  the  Western 
Church"—^.  241.)  The  Cur  Dens  Homo  was  the  first 
attempt  maae  in  theology  to  construct  a  systematic  account  of 
our  Lord's  death  as  a  ''satisfaction"  to  the  Divine  justice. 
And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
an  imperfect  one.  It  is  imperfect  negatively,  treating  the 
Incarnation  almost  exclusively  as  affording  the  means  for 
paying  a  debt;  and  it  is  imperfect  in  its  positive  teaching, 
which  is  mainly  based  on  the  two  assumptions  that  pardon 
was  impossible  am-'Xw  without  adequate  satisfaction,  and  that 
Ood  was  bound  (debuit)  to  accept  the  satisfaction  actually 
made.  In  neither  of  these  points  was  S.  Anselm  followed  by^ 
any  but  a  very  small  minority  either  of  Scotist  or  Thomist* 
divines,  certamly  not  by  the  illustrious  founders  of  either 
school.  And  in  neither,  we  gladly  hasten  to  add,  is  he  followed 
by  Mr.  Liddon,  who  "  shrinks  from  saying  that  such  a  Satis- 
fSaiction  must  have  exerted  a  peremptory  claim  on  the  Justice  of 
Ood,"  or  that  it  "  might  not  have  been  dispensed  with,"  or 
that  it  did  not  "need  to  be  accepted  by  Infinite  Mercy T  all 
which  things  S.  Anselm  did  riot  shrink  from  saying. 

We  venture  also  to  differ  very  respectfully  from  our  author 
in  his  preference  of  the  Thomist  to  the  Scotist  view  of  the 
motive  of  the  Incarnation.  We  took  occasion  to  record  our 
ovm  preference  for  the  latter  in  reviewing  Mr.  Oxenham's  book 
on  the  Atonement,  f  and  we  may  refer  to  that  volume  as  con- 
taining some  of  our  reasons  for  it,  and  for  what  seems  to  us  a 

•  We  believe  that  these  passages,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
general  scope  of  the  authors'  writings,  and  their  known  belief,  will  usually 
be  found  to  mean  less  than  their  primd  facie  impression  would  suggest. 
But  that  is  a  different  question ;  and  we  are  very  far  from  desiring  to  excuse 
m  defend  their  language. 

f  See  Union  Review  for  July,  1865, 
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sufficient  answer  to  the  ordinary  objection  based  on  certain 
passages  in  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  and  the  language  of  the 
Nicene  Creed.  Neither  Creed  nor  Scripture  deal  directly  with 
the  divine  intention,  but  with  revealed  facts.  And,  as  a  fact^ 
Jesus  was  incarnated  **for  our  salvation"  but  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  He  would  not  have  been  incarnated,  if  salvation, 
in  the  limited  sense  of  redemption,  had  not  been  needed,  as 
assuredly  redemption  was  not  the  sole  object  of  His  Inoamationy 
as  things  now  are.  Mr.  liddon's  statement  of  the  Sootist 
view  is  so  admirable,  and  shows  so  keen  an  appreciation  of 
its  force  and  depth,  that  we  are  not  without  hope  of  his  seeing 
cause  to  reconsider  his  adoption  of  what  appears  to  us  a 
narrower  and  less  thoroughly  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  great 
fact  on  which  Christianity  is  based.  It  is  an  ancillary  recom- 
mendation of  this  view,  though  not,  of  course,  one  that  could 
be  pressed  if  it  stood  alone,  that  it  recognises  the  truth,  and 
therefore  is  an  assistance  in  correcting  the  imperfections  of 
many  modem  forms  of  theological  speculation,  such  as  Mr.  F. 
D.  Maurice's,  Dean  Stanley's,  and  Mr.  Robertson's.  We 
could  easily  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  their  writings, 
but  this  is  hardly  the  place  for  doing  so,  and  our  space  is 
already  exhausted. 

It  may  seem  hypercritical  to  make  any  conmient  on  the 
title  of  the  work  before  us,  "  Some  Words  for  God,"  yet  we 
are  disposed  to  think  it  might  more  wisely  be  omitted  in  future 
^editions,  as  it  has  been  observed  on  in  some  quarters  as  (what 
*we  are  sure  it  was  not  in  the  author's  mind)  fanciful  or  affected, 
and  no  special  title  is  at  all  required  for  a  volume  of  University 
Sermons  dealing  with  miscellaneous  topics ;  still  less  certainly 
does  such  a  volume  as  this  stand  in  need  of  any  adventitious 
decoration. 

We  will  conclude  with  once  more  expressing  our  great 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Liddon  is  to  fill  next  year  the  important 
and  influential  post  of  Bampton  Lecturer — ^for  influential  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  in  his  hands — and  the  interest  with  which  we 
shall  await  the  appearance  of  another  contribution  from  his  pen 
to  the  theological  literature  of  the  day. 
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"  Non  quseras  quis  hoc  dixerit,  Bed  quid  dicatur,  attende." 

[communicated.  1 

Is  it  disloyal  for  a  British  subject  in  these  days  to  be  fond  of 
France,  and  all  that  is  in  France,  to  praise  French  fashions, 
osages,  and  social  life  ?  and  in  doing  so,  to  particularize  what 
appear  to  hiyn  as  inconveniences  in  the  British  constitution, 
faults  in  the  British  character,  barbarisms  in  the  manners  and 
cnstoms   of   his  countrymen? — points,   in    short,   in    which 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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France  seems  in  his  judgment  to  excel  England,  in  which  he 
thinks  England  might  copy  from  France,  and  be  improved. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  class  of  truths  which  are  called  unplea- 
sant and,  unless  they  are  told  with  caution,  will  not  be  listened 
to  with  equanimity.  But  let  them  be  supposed  to  have  been 
told  in  good  taste — must  he  then,  from  the  mere  fact  of  telling 
them,  be  thought  devoid  of  all  proper  attachment  to  his 
country;  ready  to  exchange  his  English  for  French  citizen- 
ship, sick  to  death  of  his  English  home,  scornful  of  his  coun- 
trymen, intriguing  and  plotting  against  his  country  ?  Cannot 
he  be  supposed  to  be  fond  of  France,  yet  fonder  of  England : 
to  love  the  one,  yet  be  true  to  the  other:  to  be  anxious  to 
improve  his  country,  by  getting  rid  of  all  that  may  provoke 
criticism  from  its  neighbours,  and  importing  into  it  from 
abroad  all  that  may  redound  to  its  praise  ?  Fifty  years  ago  we 
were  emerging  from  a  long  war  with  France,  we  were  pre- 
judiced against  France,  we  were  ignorant  of  France  and  French 
life.  Who  would  have  then  dreamt  of  instituting  a  friendly 
comparison  between  the  two  countries?  they  hated,  had  fought, 
had  punished  each  other  so  cordially,  with  whomsoever  the 
blame  lay.  Each  country  fancied  itself  the  antipodes  of  the 
other,  and  wished,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  still  further 
removed.  It  would  have  been  idle  to  have  reminded  either  of 
them  that  they  were  of  the  same  blood :  it  would  have  insulted 
either  of  them  to  have  referred  to  any  one  point  in  which  it 
was  excelled  by  the  other.  Those  days  have  passed  away,  we 
devoutly  hope,  to  return  no  more.  We  have  become  good 
friends,  usefiil  neighbours,  powerful  allies :  myriads  cross  over 
from  one  country  to  the  other  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  without  let  or  impediment  on  either  side ; 
myriads  of  both  nations  are  associated  together  in  commercial 
schemes :  intermarriages  are  common  between  us,  and  seldom 
unhappy :  we  send  our  children  to  school  in  France,  and  French 
children  come  in  numbers  to  England  to  be  educated.  They 
have  forgotten  Agincoiui;,  Blenheim,  and  Waterloo;  and  we 
have  forgotten  oiu-  loss  of  Normandy,  and  expulsion  from 
France.  We  have  imparted  to  them  our  beef-steak  and  pale 
ale,  and  they  have  regaled  us  in  turn  with  our  own  beef-steak 
revised  "  aux  pommes,"  to  be  washed  down  with  champagne. 
We  find  all  this  answers  much  better  than  fighting,  and 
slaughtering,  and  impoverishing  each  other :  we  vie  with  each 
other  in  promoting  the  good  of  mankind,  and  in  it  our  own 
good :  we  compare  our  respective  usages  in  public  and  private 
life,  and  we  are  not  slow  to  recognize  our  own  defects  where 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  or  the  superior  merits  of  our 
neighbours  where  there  is  ground  for  praise. 
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"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good."  Just  as  we 
entered  upon  our  death-struggle  with  France,  whether  from  policy 
or  natural  reaction  of  feeling,  we  commenced  gradually  and 
deliberately,  slowly  but  surely,  making  peace  with  Rome.  For 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  there  had  beeii  war,  almost  un- 
intermittent  war  between  us  in  Church  and  State.  The  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  had  been  emulated  and  avenged  by 
penal  statutes  against  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  for  they 
had  been  by  no  means  a  dead  letter ;  the  slaughter  of  the 
Huguenots  abroad  had  been  retaliated  by  the  slaughter  of  their 
opponents  in  Ireland.  Let  all  that  pass,  and  be  buried  in 
obUvion  on  both  sides  for  ever.  May  every  novel  or  popular 
tale  on  either  side,  whatever  its  merits,  or  whoever  its  author, 
of  which  the  plot  consists  in  embellished  reminiscences  of  those 
scenes  of  blood,  be  speedily  placed  on  the  Index. 

As  it  was  the  State  which  had  quarrelled  with  Rome  first 
in  the  person  of  Henry  Vm.  so  it  was  the  State  in  the  person 
of  George  HE.  that  commenced  negotiating  for  peace,  feut  it 
was  the  absolute  monarch  who  dragged  his  people  into  war :  it 
was  the  nation  that  forced  pacificatory  measures  upon  its  con- 
stitutional king.  Frank,  entire  loyalty  to  the  constitution,  as 
by  law  established,  was  the  understanding  on  which  the  well- 
Imown  articles  of  peace  were  signed  in  a.d.  1791 ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  honestly  on  both  sides  ever  since.  English 
Catholics  have  never  been  otherwise  than  true  to  the  oath 
which  they  then  made ;  and  to  which  all  of  them  who  sit  in 
Parliament  have  to  re-aflSrm  their  assent  in  principle,  though  it 
has  been  re-cast  in  reference  to  their  duties  there.  The 
English  Catholics  of  a.d.  1791  swore  that  it  was  no  part  of 
their  creed  that  princes  excommimicated  by  the  Popo  and 
council,  or  any  autiiority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  or  by  any  other 
authority  whatsoever,  might  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their 
subjects,  or  any  person  whatsoever ;  they  rejected  as  unchris- 
tian and  impious  that  it  was  lawful  to  murder  or  destroy  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  under  pretence  of  their  being 
heretics  or  infidels ;  and  they  expressed  their  abhorrence  of 
the  principle  that  faith  may  not  be  kept  with  heretics  or 
infidels.  In  the  first  part  of  their  oath  they  undertook  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  the  Crown  as  limited  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  in  the  last  part  they  denied  that  the  Pope  had 
or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  he  or  any  other  could  absolve 
them  from  any  part  of  the  declaration  which  they  then 
made.  Alas !  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  so  liberally  proposed 
by  James  I.,  a|id  to  Iiis  infinite  credit,  accepted  so  cneerfully 
by  the  arch-priest  Blackwell  nearJIy  200  years  before^  BWa\^ 
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have  been  condemned  by  Rome — for  what,  in  the  name  of 
fortmie,  did  it  contain  which  this  did  not  ?* — ^though  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  its  immediate  precursor,  might  have  justified  a 
much  stronger  antidote.  What  a  world  of  heart-burnings,  and 
dark  intrigues,  and  sanguinary  retaliations,  to  the  execution  of 
one  king,  the  exile  of  another,  the  dethronement  of  a  third :  to 
the  embroilment  of  brothers,  of  whole  families,  of  integral 
portions  of  the  realm — might  it  not  have  spared  England  ?  All 
honour  to  those  who  set  the  mistake  right,  and  laughed  to 
scorn  the  vain  alarm  of  compromising  their  creed  by  declaring 
their  unequivocal  attachment  to  their  king  and  country. 

That  they  were  believed  to  have  made  that  declaration  in 
good  faith — ^that  their  descendants  are  believed  to  have  observed 
it  as  conscientiously,  is  shown  by  the  course  of  legislation 
down  to  our  own  times.  There  have  been  hesitations  or  inter- 
ruptions to  it  now  and  then,  but  on  the  whole,  it  has  descended 
harmoniously,  in  one  unbroken  stream,  covering  with  honour  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  statesmen  on  both  sides,  as  well 
those  who  resisted  all  tumultuous  attempts  to  narrow  or  ob- 
struct its  progress,  as  those  who  insisted  upon  its  extension  to 
all  parts  of  the  realm,  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  to  all 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  alike.  One  by  one  the 
shackles  fell  off,  which  the  exigencies,  or  the  severities,  or 
both  together  of  a  former  age  had  imposed.  By  the  Act  of 
1791 — ^for  which  the  previous  Act  of  1778  enabling  them  to 
hold  lands  by  purchase  or  inheritance,  had  paved  the  way — 
Boman  Catholics  in  this  country  were  allowed  to  hear  mass ;  to 
go  five  miles  from  their  dwellings;  to  approach  within  ten 
miles  of  London ;  to  attend  the  Court.  They  were  not  com- 
pelled to  register  their  names,  not  excluded  from  practising  law 
or  physic ;  from  holding  civil  olBBices ;  or  acting  as  executors  or 
guarians.  They  were  not  liable  to  prosecution  for  absence 
froin  their  parish  church,  or  required  to  abjure  Transubstan- 
tiation.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  by  the  Act  of 
1793  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  to  the  freedom  of 
intermarriage  with  their  neighbours,  and  to  unrestricted 
education.  Two  years  subsequently  the  noble  College  of 
Maynooth  was  established  and  endowed.   Between  then  and  the- 

•  There  was  no  denial  required  at  aU  in  the  oath  of  1607,  that  "  the  Pope 
had  or  ought  to  have  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction  within  this  realm,"  which 
there  was  in  this.  This  oath,  too,  barely  escaped  those  words  of  the  oath  of 
1778  which  had  at  length  been  excepted  to  by  the  vicars  apostolic — **  or  any 
spiritual  authority,  power,  or  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  that  can  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  or  interfere  with  the  independence,  sovereignty,  laws,  or 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  or  with  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  government* 
thereof,  as  by  law  established,  or  with  the  rights,  liberties,  persons,  or  pro- 
perties of  the  subjects  thereof/'  .  .  .'  .  Numbers  of  Englii^  Catholics  had 
readily  sworn  to  it  eren  in  that  shape. 
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passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  how  many  measures 
for  their  relief  in  detail  might  be  enumerated,  and  after  what 
struggles  gained.  The  Gordon  riots  signahsed  the  dawn  of 
the  new  era ;  the  resignation  of  the  heaven-bom  Minister  its 
second  stage;  the  triumph  of  O'Connell  over  the  hereditary 
principles  of  Wellington  and  Peel  its  consummation.  Roman 
Catholics  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success  ot 
their  own  exertions,  but  they  cannot  deny  that  their 
country  has  dealt  honourably  and  generously  by  them ;  and 
they  should  neither  forget  that  their  condition  in  the  last 
century  was  due  to  their  having  been  forbidden,  two  centuriea 
before,  to  take  the  oath,  to  which  they  have  since  pledged 
themselves ;  nor  that  their  rights  of  citizenship  have  been  re- 
stored to  them  in  full  confidence,  that  they  will  never  cease  lo 
be  true  to  that  oath.  Their  country  will  be  true  to  them,  so 
long  as  they  are  true  to  it ;  but  no  longer.  To  its  laws  and  its 
institutions,  which  they  can  now  take  active  part  in  framing  or 
re-modelling,  they  must  be  as  loyal  as  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men for  the  future ;  or  they  may  be  made  once  more  to  feel 
the  diflFerence.  There  is  but  one  measure  more  wanting  to 
complete  peace  with  Rome,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned — 
the  exchange,  namely,  of  representatives  between  the  two 
Courts.  Like  all  other  measures,  it  was  doomed  to  miscarry, 
when  first  brought  on :  from  the  success  of  all  other  measures 
of  the  kind  we  are  justified  in  anticipating  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  is  pre-destined  to  add  to  the  number  of  accomplished 
facts.  On  that  day  the  reconciliation  between  England  and 
Rome  will  be  as  complete  as  between  England  and  her  own 
Roman  Catholic  subjects,  so  far  as  rests  with  the  State ;  and 
even  now  Rome  stands  committed  to  those  declarations,  to 
which  her  spiritual  subjects  are  pledged  by  oath. 

But  Rome  is  far  more  of  a  spiritual  than  a  temporal  power, 
and  the  constitution  of  England  is  in  Church  and  State.  The 
Church  of  England  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
till  the  State  declared  war,  and  forced  it  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  breach.  Now  that  the  State  has  made  friends  again,  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  there  should  not  be  likewise  some 
corresponding  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Church, — which 
the  State,  so  far  from  opposing  or  discouraging,  should  be 
bound  to  speed.  The  State  brought  about  the  severance  of  the 
two  Churches;  what  reason  can  it  have  for  wishing  to  per- 
petuate war  between  them,  now  that  it  has  itself  made  peace  ? 
Ix^cally  the  argument  is  equally  cogent  on  both  sides. 
Church  and  State  are  so  bound  up  together  in  England  and 
Rome,  that  in  neither  can  they  be  regarded  as  distinct  without 
confusion  or  peril.    Either  we  should  not  have  made  peace  at 
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all,  or  we  should  make  peace  in  both.  How  can  any  peace  be 
secure  that  is  only  partial — maintained  by  land,  amid  conflicts 
by  sea?  In  proportion  as  we  value  the  peace  to  which  we 
have  attained — in  proportion  as  we  become  alive  to  its  bless- 
ings, in  comparison  with  past  times,  it  would  seem  only 
reasonable  for  us  to  strive  to  ensure  its  continuance  by  adjust- 
ing those  remaining  diflferences  by  which,  if  ever,  it  is  likely  to 
bo  disturbed  or  compromised. 

So  people  seem  to  have  thought  and  acted  instinctively 
in  the  generation  immediately  preceding  our  own.  Roman 
Catholics  had  scarce  been  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
penal  statutes  in  this  country  before  kindlier  feelings  were 
established  and  kindlier  words  exchanged  between  them  and 
their  fellow-Christians,  on  matters  affecting  religion,  than 
there  had  been  for  a  full  century ;  and  there  was  a  sensible 
advance  in  both  as  time  went  on.  Here,  again,  the  war  with 
France  became  the  stepping-stone  to  oiu*  peace-making.  Boman 
Catholic  fugitives  from  that  then  ill-starred  country,  whether 
clergy  or  laity,  were  received  with  open  arms.  We  gave 
them  protection  :  they  disabused  us  of  our  prejudices,  and 
encouraged  us  in  the  good  work  of  making  peace  with  our 
countrymen,  but  of  their  creed.  Their  loyalty  touched  our 
hearts,  and  enhanced  the  charm  of  their  piety.  From  their 
examples  we  judged — and  judged  truly — ^that  loyalty  was  not 
incompatible  with  belief  in  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Up  and  down  the  country  we  still  meet  with  memorials  of  their 
sojourn  here.  At  one  time  it  is  the  monument  of  a  canon  of 
S.  Denis,  who  founded  and  endowed  one  of  the  first  lioman 
Catholic  chapels  in  our  metropolis,  not  attached  to  an  embassy ; 
at  another  time,  it  is  the  monument  of  a  distinguished  noble- 
man, in  another  chapel  erected  about  the  same  time  in  the 
most  fashionable  watering-place  of  the  reign  of  George  m., 
attesting  his  gratitude  for  the  true  home  which  he  had  found 
amongst  us.  There  were  some  of  my  seniors  at  Oxford  alive 
not  long  since  who  entertained  most  friendly  reminiscences  of 
the  genial  old  Archbishop  of  Tours,  who  had  frequently  par- 
taken of  their  hospitality  in  hall  or  biu-sary.  Copies  of  that 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  are  still  extant,  which  the  University  of 
Oxford  printed  so  generously  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  in  holy 
orders  ;  and  among  my  own  relatives  one  still  remains  who  was 
brought  up  at  a  French  convent  near  Liveri)ool,  which  her 
father,  a  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  assisted, 
from  motives  of  pure  Christian  benevolence,  in  settling  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  answera  of  the  Catholic  Universities  of 
Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca,  to 
the  throe  questions  proposed  to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1788,  on 
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the  aasomption  of  ciyil  authority  by  the  Pope  in  England,  on 
the  deposing  power,  and  on  keeping  faith  ^vith  heretics,  had 
been  extensivdy  studied,  and  given  general  satisfaction.  People 
no  longer  jeered  or  smiled  incredulously  when  they  heard 
Milner  asserting,  in  1819,  '^  It  is  not  the  faith  of  this  Church, 
that  the  Pope  has  any  civil  or  temporal  supremacy,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  can  depose  princes,  or  give  or  take  away  the 
property  of  other  persons,  out  of  his  own  domain  ;  for  even  the 
inoamate  Son  of  God,  from  whom  he  derives  the  supremacy 
which  he  possesses,  did  not  claim,  here  upon  earth,  any  right 
of  the  above-mentioned  kind :  on  the  contrary,  He  positively 
declared  that  '  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  Hence  the 
Catholics  of  both  our  islands  have,  without  impeachment  even 
from  Bome,  denied  upon  oath  that  '  the  Pope  has  any  civil 
jorifldiction,  power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or 
indirectly,  within  this  reahn.'  " 

But  Milner  could  go  at  least  one  step  further  in  this  diroc- 
tioiiy  and  be  only  confirming  what  his  predecessors  had  long 
given  their  countrymen  to  understand  was  no  part  of  the  faith 
of  his  Church.  He  could  tell  the  Bev.  Bobert  Clayton,  whom 
he  seems  to  be  ^dressing  with  more  or  less  hope  of  bringing  over 
to  it :  "In  the  third  place,  I  must  remind  you,  and  my  other 
friends,  that  I  have  nothing  here  to  do  \\ith  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pope's  individual  in&UibiUty — when  pronouncing  '  ex  cathedra ,' 
as  the  term  is,  he  addresses  the  whole  Church,  and  delivers 
the  faith  of  it  upon  some  contested  article — nor  will  ytyU,  in  ease 
you  were  to  become  a  Catholic,  he  required  to  believe  in  any 
doctrines,  exeejyt  auch  as  are  held  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church, 
with  ike  Pope  at  its  head.  But  ^vithout  entering  into  this,  or 
any  other  scholastic  question,  I  shall  content  myself  mih 
observing,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  of  candour  and 
learning  not  to  concur  with  a  celebrated  Protestant  scholar, 
namely,  Casaubon,  who  writes  thus  :  *  No  one  who  is  the  least 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  history  can  doubt  that  God  made  use  of 
the  Holy  See,  daring  many  ages,  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of 
fiuth.*''* 

What  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review  in  1865  may  think 
of  these  views  is  not  now  the  question.  We  are  only  concerned 
to  show  that  the  great  champion  of  English  Catholicism,  in 
propounding  them,  was  in  stnct  accordance  with  the  teaching 
as  well  of  Us  ancestors  as  his  contemporaries.  As  far  back  as 
1680,  a  remarkable  work,  probably  from  the  pen  of  James 
Croker,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent  of  Lambspring,  in 
Oermany>  and  entitled  **  Boman  Catholic  Principles  in  Bo 

•  End  o!  Controversy,  Letter  xlvi.    Fifth  edition. 
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ference  to  God  and  the  King,"  had  originally  appeared  in 
print.  It  became  popular  in  England  alniost  immediately;* 
and  has  ever  since  been  adopted  by  English  Catholics  generally 
as  a  faithful  exponent  of  their  real  principles,  too  often  mis- 
understood or  misrepresented  by  their  countrymen  among 
whom  they  lived.  Numerous  editions  of  it  had  accordingly 
circulated  among  them,  and  by  them  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  their  neighbours,  whose  prejudices  were  supposed  to  be  on 
the  ebb.  Among  others,  a  copy  of  it  was  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Pitt,  then  occupied  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  of  1788,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  Lords  Stourton  and  Petre,  Sirs  H.  Englefield,  W. 
Jemingham,  J.  Throckmorton,  Messrs.  Fermor,  John  Townley, 
and  Homyhold,  in  which  it  was  called  *'  a  summary  of  their 
tenets,  which  they  were  persuaded  every  Catholic  would  readily 
sign;**  and  with  the  name  of  the  Hon.  James  Talbot,  Vicar- 
General  of  the  London  District,  inscribed  upon  its  title-page, 
to  add  weight  to  its  contents.  A  new  edition  of  it,  with  notes, 
was  brought  out  by  the  Rev.  John  Kirk  in  1815,  a  few  years 
before  Milner  entered  the  lists  with  Dr.  Burgess.  One  of  the 
positions  maintained  in  that  work  was,  as  we  )^ave  previously 
heard  from  Milner  :  "  It  is  no  matter  of  faith  to  believe  that 
the  Pope  is  in  himself  infallible,  separated  from  the  Church — 
even  in  expounding  the  faith.  By  consequence  papal  definitions 
or  decrees,  in  whatever  form  pronounced,  taken  exclusively 
from  a  General  Council  or  universal  acceptance  of  the  Church, 
oblifje  none,  under  pain  of  heresy,  to  an  interior  assent.*^  .  .  . 
"  Nor  do  Catholics,*'  proceeds  the  next  section,  **  as  Catholics, 
believe  that  the  Pope  has  any  direct  or  indirect  authority  over 
the  temporal  power  and  jurisdiction  of  princes  .  .  .  And 
all  Catholic  subjects  .  .  .  would  be  bound  in  conscience  to 
defend  their  king  and  country  ...  as  far  as  Protestants 
would  be  bound   .    ,    .   even  against  the  Pope  himself,  in  case 

»  According  to  Mr.  Butler,  (Formularies  p.  160.  etseq.,  where  it  is  printed 
at  length,  conHisting  of  three  chapters,  occupying  nine  pages  only,)  six  editions 
were  printed  of  it  before  1684  ;  twenty-four  editions  had  been  discovered  of 
it  in  1816.  It  had  likewise  been  appended  to  other  works  by  Homyhold, 
O^Connor,  and  Bishop  Coppinger.  In  1812  it  was  incorporated  into  a  new 
work  by  Berington  and  Eirk,  called  the  FaitJi  of  Catholics^  a  new  edition  of 
^which  was  printed  by  Booker,  of  New  Bond  Street,  in  1880,  in  one  good-sized 
8vo  volume ;  a  third  edition  appeared  in  3  vols.  8vo,  dedicated  to  Bishop 
Walsh,  by  B>ev.  J.  Waterworth,  Dolman,  1846.  In  that  edition,  the  comment 
on  the  two  propositions  below  cited,  is : — *'  That  the  former  is  not  an  essential 
term  of  communion  is  certain,  whatever  may  be  the  private  opinions  of 
individuals  as  to  whether  that  infallibility  does  or  does  not  form  a  part  of 
the  deposit  of  faith ;  while,  as  to  any  temporal  power  being  of  Divine  right 
vested  in  the  Apostolic  See,  both  Scripture  and  history  testify  against 
such  doctrine  being  a  term  of  communion,  or  a  revealed  truth." — ^Vol.  ii. 
p.  110. 
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he  should  invade  the  nation  .  .  ."*  As  Dryden  had  sung, 
about  the  time  of  its  first  appearance — t 

'*  I  then  affirm,  that  this  unfailing  guide 
In  Pope  and  General  Councils  must  reside, 
Both  lawful,  both  camhinedy  what  one  decrees 
By  numerous  votes,  the  other  ratifies — 
On  this  undoubted  sense  the  Church  relies.'* 

As  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler  had  written,  about  fifty  years 
afterwards — 

"  Mr.  Bower  never  found  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  our 
creed  ;  and  knows  very  well  that  no  such  article  is  proposed  by 

the  Church,  or  required  of  any  one What  he  writes 

against  the  deposing  power  .  .  .  certainly  cannot  be  made  a 
reproach  against  the  Catholics  of  England,  France,  Spain  .  .  . 
It  is  a  doctrine  neither  taught  nor  tolerated  in  any  Catholic 
kingdom  that  I  know  of."  \ 

As  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington,  in  his  preface  to  that  work, 
the  title  of  which  should  speak  volumes  to  the  Catholics  of  our 
own  day  in  the  way  of  warning  and  precedent,  **  A  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  in  Eng- 
land during  a  Period  of  240  l>«rs,"  had  said  deliberately : — 
"  I  respect  the  Roman  Pontiff,  his  court,  and  his  sacred  con- 
gregations ;  but  as  neither  he  nor  they  are  privileged  from 
errors,  into  which  the  human  passions  and  their  politics  pre- 
cipitate the  greatest  men,  I  was  surely  at  liberty  to  censure 
those  errors  when  they  struck  my  eye  with  the  broad  light  of 
noon-tide.  ...  To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  See,  and  to 
the  supremacy  of  its  first  Pastor,  I  bow  with  reverence  ;  but 
neither  with  that  jurisdiction  nor  with  that  supremacy — ^though 
they  are  sometimes  sullied  by  the  contact — has  the  Court  of 
Rome  and  its  fifteen  congregations  any  proper  concern.  These 
are  human:  they  divine.'' §  As  Irish  Catholics  had  declared, 
according  to  the  Act  of  33  Geo.  III.,  in  1792-S,  **  I  declare 
that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  neither  am 
I  required  to  believe  or  profess,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible."  1| 
As  De  la  Hogue  had  taught  and  maintained  conformably — 
"Without  detriment  to  faith,  and  without  any  brand  of 
error  or  schism,  it  can  be  denied  that  the  gift  of  inerrancy 
qypertains  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  even  when  he  speaks  *  ex 
cathedra,^  and  that  he  is  superior  to  General  Councils  them- 

*  Chap.  ii.  sects.  6  and  7. 

♦  Hind  €md  Panther,  Part  ii. 

I  Life,  prefixed  to  Lives  of  the  Saints,  sect.  8. 

f  Plreface,  pp.  xviii.  and  xix.    London,  1818,  8vo. 

il  JH  la  Hogue  De  EoclesiA.    Note  to  p.  884,  (Dublin,  1829.) 
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Belves."*  As  Gother  had  taught  in  168C,  or  thereabouts,  and 
Bishop  Challoner  after  him  in  1845,  "  The  Papist,  truly  reprc- 
sentedf  believes  the  Pope  to  be  none  of  his  God,  great  nor 
little ;  that  he  is  not  above  the  angels,  but  only  mere  man.  .  . 
.  .  He  believes  that  there  is  a  pastor,  governor,  and  head  of 
Christ's  Church  under  Christ,  to  wit,  the  Pope.  .  •  .  And 
now  believing  the  Pope  to  enjoy  this  dignity,  he  looks  upon 
himself  obliged  to  show  that  respect,  submission,  and  obedience 
which  is  due  to  his  place.  .  .  .  Nor  does  he  make  any  doubt 
but  God  assists  those  who  have  this  high  charge  with  a  parti- 
cular helping  grace  with  respect  to  their  office  and  function,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  flock :  though  he  is  not  obUfjed  to 
beliet'c  them  infallible,  much  less  impeccable  .  .  .  this  being 
a  point  never  defined  bj/  the  Church.*' \  Whence  Butler, 
finally,  in  his  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  English  Catholics,'^ 
published  in  the  same  year  with  the  great  work  of  Milner, 
contrasting  the  opposition  that  had  been  made  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  proposed  by  James  I.  with  the  different  spirit  which 
had  animated  his  then  reigning  Holiness  Pius  YU.,  in  nego- 
tiating with  Napoleon,  exclaimed  boldly,  with  reference  to  his 
own  subject : — "  How  much,  then,  is  it  to  be  lamented  that 
this  better  spirit  did  not  animate  the  pontiffs  Paul  III.,  Paul  lY., 
Pius  v.,  Gregory  Xm,,  Sextus  V.,  Clement  Vm.,  Urban 
YIU.,  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  Innocent  X.,  when  they 
published  those  unhappy,  evil-bearing  briefs,  bulls,  and  decrees, 
mentioned  in  the  series  of  these  pages.''  I   .    .    . 

Such  were  the  opinions,  and  such  the  candid  admissions  of 
those  grand  old  Catholics,  fifty  years  ago,  in  opening  their 
hearts  to  their  countrymen,  and  as  facts  have  since  abundantly 
testified,  in  opening  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  to  them,  at 
a  time  when  Providence  was  making  circumstances  conspire 
for  their  renewal  of  intercommunion  as  Christians  and  as 
citizens,  by  the  imminence  of  peril  to  them  all  in  both  capaci- 
ties. **  As  to  the  rest,"  their  spiritual  Head,  Pius  VII.,  had 
told  them  in  1814,  *'  our  own  attachment  to  your  country,  and 
your  conduct  to  her,  make  us  confidently  hope  that  you  your- 
selves will  experience  that  humanity  which  is  the  peculiar 
character  of  your  nation,  and  which  all  Europe  has  lately 
experienced  in  her  delivery  from  the  yoke  of  the  most  oppressive 
slavery,  chiefly  obtained  by  the  wisdom,  the  wealth,  and  the 
arms  of  England.  In  the  meantime,  most  beloved  children, 
be  lyaHicularly  careful  to  avoid   cvoything,  which  can  give 

•  De  la  Hogne  De  Ecdesia,  p.  384,  et  $eq. 

f  Papist  MiHrepresentod,  sect.  16.    Selection  by  ChaUonor.    Bichardson 
Si  Son,  Derby,  1846. 
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f/k?  Power  to  whom  you  are  subject  just  causes  for  blaming 

your* 

How  well  were  those  noble  words  remembered  by  them 
even  in  their  religions  controversies  :—r 

"  It  is  full  time,"  says  Butler.  **  this  polemic  rudeness  should 
cease.  The  Roman  Catholic  Board,  by  their  resolution  of  Feb. 
9,  1818,  declared  *  that  they  decidedly  disapproved  of  every 
publication,  either  illiberal  in  language  or  uncharitable  in  sub- 
stance, injurious  to  the  character,  or  offensive  to  the  just 
feelings  of  their  Christian  brethren.'  ....  It  was  a  golden 
observation  of  S.  Francis  of  Sales,  that  *  a  good  Christian  is 
never  outdone  in  good  manners.'  .  .  .  Better  rules  cannot  be 
laid  down  for  conducting  controversy  than  those  suggested  by 
Dr.  Hey,  the  late  Norisian  Professor  at  Cambridge."  t 

Milner  acted  on  those  rules,  and  by  so  doing  procured  for 
Ida  **  End  of  Controversy'*  thsA,  world-wide  reputation  which 
it  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  The  Rev.  J.  Berington,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  **  Memoirs  of  Panzanif'*  remarked  (p.  17) 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  "  In  this  service,  it 
must  be  allowed,  when  it  came  to  be  regularly  organised,  there 
was  a  decency  and  a  dignity,  well  adapted  to  the  sedate  and 
philosophical  character  of  the  English  people." 

The  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy  went  further,  as  is  well  known, 
and  framed  a  book  of  common  or  public  prayer  professedly  on 
its  model,  t 

For  now,  at  length,  the  temperate  conciliatory  tone  which 
English  Catholics  hcui  been  for  so  many  years  maintaining  in 
their  rehgious  controversies  with  their  countrymen  began  to  be 
reciprocated ;  minds  were  drawn  towards  each  other  on  both 
sides ;  and  many  began  to  be  of  opinion  that  a  re-union  in 
Church  as  well  as  in  State,  far  from  being  impossible,  was  the 
true  corollary  to  the  Relief  Act  of  1791,  and  to  that  Act, 
which,  though  still  adjourned  from  day  to  day,  was  from  day  to 
day  anticipated  all  the  more  confidently,  as  its  legitimate  com- 
plement. In  his  address  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Durham,  Bishop  Barrington,  after  classing  religion  in  this 
country  under  the  heads,  and  in  the  order  of,  Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Socinians,  ardently  desired  that  the  two  first 
might  be  induced  to  unite  in  opposition  to  the  last.  **  There 
appears  to  me,*'  said  he,§  *'  to  be  in  the  present  circimistances 
of  Europe  better  grounds  of  hope  for  a  successful  issue  to  a 

♦  Amwer  to  Enifli$h  Catholics,  dated  Deo.  28, 1814  ;  Ibid,,  p.  410. 

♦  Formuleuiesy  or  Symbolic  Book*,  p.  166.    London,  1826,  8vo. 

♦  Vide  Union  JReview  for  July,  1863 ;  where  it  is  described  fully  from  the 
Second  Edition  in  1815. 
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dispassionate  investigation  of  the  differences  which  separate  the 
two  Churches  of  England  and  Borne  than  at  any  former 
period.  With  this  view  and  these  hopes  I  continue  to  exert 
my  humhle  efforts  in  this  great  cause  of  charity  and  truth.  .  . 
And  what  public  duty  of  greater  magnitude  can  present  itself 
to  us  than  the  restoration  of  peace  and  union  to  the  Church, 
by  the  reconciliation  of  two  so  large  portions  of  it  as  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome  ?  What  undertaking  of  more 
importance  and  higher  interest  can  employ  the  piety  and 
learning  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  than  the  endeavour  to 
accomplish  this  truly  Christian  work  ?  What  more  favourable 
period  can  occur  than  the  present,  when  gratitude  on  one  hand 
and  mutual  interest  on  the  other  prompt  to  such  an  accom- 
modation ?" 

That  voice  from  the  north  was  reciprocated  without  loss  of 
time  in  the  metropolis.  In  1818  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wix,  vicar 
of  S.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  published  his  Reflections  con- 
cerninffthe  Expediency  of  a  Council  of  the  Chinrh  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  being  holden,  and  nothing  daunted 
by  the  acrimonious  reply  which  it  elicited  from  the  Bishop  of 
S.  David's,  Milner's  adversary,  still  full  of  the  old  leaven,  he 
rejoined  by  bidding  his  countrymen  remember  '*  that  it  is  not 
against  the  name  of  the  Pope,  or  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
episcopal  or  priestly  function,  because  by  an  officer  so  called, 
that  we  of  the  Church  of  England  protest,  but  it  is 
against  Popery  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  manifested  in  her 
usurped  supremacy  and  doctrinal  errors.  .  .  .  But  let  this 
usurpation  and  these  errors  be  abandoned  by  the  Roman 
Church,  and  then  there  might  be  union  with  her.  ...  In  my 
Address  to  the  Roman  Catholics^  I  expressly  stated  that 
concession  could  be  made  in  none  of  those  fundamental  articles 
that  were  necessary  to  salvation,  and  which  were  articles  of 
belief  as  well  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  in  the  Church  of 
England."* 

Mr.  Wix  was  mentioned  with  respect,  even  where  disagreed 
with,  by  the  Christian  Obseirer,  the  Literary  Chronicle,  and 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  that  date,  while  the  columns  of  the 
Morning  Post  were  opened  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
Bishop  Burgess.  In  1820  he  published  a  stirring  and  affec- 
tionate address  to  **  those  Dissenters  from  the  Communion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  agree  with  her  in  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity,"  full  of  the  same  benevolent  purpose. 

"  Far  be  it,"  he  had  said  in  his  original  work,  "  from  the 
writer  of  these  reflections  to  inculcate  or  entertain  sentiments 

•  Christian  Union  without  the  Abuse  of  Popery,    London,  1820. 
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founded  otherwise  than  on  truly  Christian  charity  towards  the 
OTors  or  mistakes  of  any  ;  but  there  is  a  wide  chasm  between 
charity  and  indifference,  and  a  wider  still  between  indifference 
and  the  being  zealously  affected  towards  the  pure  faith  of  Christ, 
as  taught  by  Himself,  His  Apostles,  and  the  primitive  Christians. 
Let,  then,  tiie  clergy  of  the  Church  at  least  prove,  in  the  midst 
of  80  much  lukewarmness,  that  they  see  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining inviolate  one  visible  Catholic  Church.  As  they  admit 
the  ordination  and  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  Episcopacy, 
they  must  also  admit  that  the  union  proposed,  provided  that 
error  shall  be  abandoned,  may  be  made.  .  .  .  Whatever  may 
be  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Home  .  .  .  the  Church  of  Home 
has  the  foundation  of  true  faith,  and  the  advantages  of  a  dis- 
cipline modelled  after  Apostolical  practice.  A  conference,  there- 
fore, with  her  by  the  Church  of  England,  now  that  the  heat  of 
the  Beformation  has  in  a  great  degree  subsided,  might,  under 
all-mighty  blessing  given  to  fervent  prayer,  be  the  happy  means 
of  lea^g  to  the  renunciation  of  error,  and  of  bringing  about  a 
Christian  union,  which  might  restrain  the  alarming  progress  of 
tiiat  unscripturaJ  variety  of  opinion  which  prevails,  to  the  great 
injury  of  our  common  religion."  - 

These  sentiments  were  beginning  to  take  firm  hold  of  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  to  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  effete 
prejudices  and  hackneyed  objections  of  Dr.  Burgess.  From 
the  metropolis  they  at  length  found  their  way  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  they  were  wafted 
back  again  from  the  other  side  of  the  water.  ''  The  union  of 
the  Churches,"  wrote  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  to 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  afterwards  Lord  Bipon, 
in  1824,  "  which  you  have  had  the  singular  merit  of  suggesting 
to  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  would  together  and 
at  once  effect  a  total  change  in  the  minds  of  men.''  The  sub- 
ject of  debate  in  the  House  had  been  the  Insh  Church.  "  It 
would  bring  all  classes  to  co-operate  zealously  in  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  Lreland,  and  in  securing  her  allegiance  for  ever  to 
the  British  throne.  .  .  .  Li  beland,  I  am  confident  that, 
notwithstanding  the  ferment  which  now  prevails,  a  proposition, 
such  as  you  have  made,  if  adopted  by  Government,  would  be 
heartily  embraced.  ...  I  myself  would  most  cheerfully,  and 
without  fee,  pension,  emolument,  or  hope,  resign  the  oflBice 
which  I  hold,  if  by  doing  so  I  could  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  union  of  my  brethren  and  the  happiness  of  my  country.'*  t 

Catholic  emancipation  eventually  appeared  the  simpler 
course  :  the  question  still  remains — has  it  left  nothing  more  to 
be  desired  ?     The  late  Archbishop  Murray  thought  at  the  time 

•  RefleetionSi  dtc.t  pp.  92,  94. 

f  Union  Review,  for  Janiuuy,  1868,  p.  16. 
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that  the  proposal  for  the  tmion  of  the  Churches  was  not  one 
that  ought  to  be  too  hastily  set  aside.  **  Were  the  Church  of 
England  people  tnie  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  their  Prayer 
Book,  the  doctrinal  differences,  which  appear  considerable,  but 
are  not,  would  soon  be  removed.  On  our  side,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  the  Most  High  for  preaching  peace  to  men  of  good- 
will, we  should  leave  nothing  undone,  short  of  sacrificing  truth, 
towards  uniting  divided  Christendom."* 

It  had  been  observed  by  Bishop  Burgess,  in  his  reply  to 
Wix,  that  *'it  was  a  common  bait  laid  out  by  many  learned 
Catholics,  that  the  difierenc^s  were  so  small  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  of  Rome  that  they  were  easy  to 
be  reconciled.**!  How  well  I  remember  listening,  as  a  boy,  to 
a  clever  course  of  lectures  by  the  late  Bishop  Baines,  proving 
or  affecting  to  prove  from  Protestant  authorities  exclusively, 
every  doctrine  taught  or  allowed  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and 
the  irresistible  inference  left  on  my  juvenile  mind  was,  why, 
then,  cannot  Protestants  and  Catholics  go  to  church  together  ? 
The  chapel,  I  remember,  was  at  the  time  filled  A^ith  both  sorts. 
Subsequently,  I  have  lived  in  parishes  where  Catholics,  having 
no  chapel  of  their  ovm  within  distance,  were  authorised,  as 
they  said,  by  their  priests  to  attend  the  parish  church — 
though  not  of  course  to  communicate  there — provided  there 
was  never  anything  preached  in  it  against  the  doctrines  of  their 
own.  Abroaid,  similarly,  from  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
1816  downwards,  I  have  been  told  it  had  never  been  unusual 
for  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  resort  for  service  to 
the  Continental  churches,  especially  where  there  was  no  chapel 
for  them  of  their  own  to  attend.  It  certainly  is  not  unusual 
now.  Things  were  still  taking  this  conciliatory  turn  when  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829  passed,  and  when  but  four  years 
subsequently,  as  though  the  two  movements  had  some  in- 
visible connection,  the  Oxford  TracU  commenced.  If  there 
was  any  one  principle  on  which  they  rested  more  than  another, 
it  was  that  of  the  Apostolical  Succession.  And  Dr.  Lingard 
may  be  said  to  have  facilitated  its  maintenance  by  them  to 
some  extent,  by  showing  the  worthlessness  of  the  Nag's  Head 
fable.  Soon  s^er  they  had  ended.  Bishop  Shar})lcs,  in  reply 
to  the  question  why  he  bore  the  title  of  Vicar  Apostolic  of  a 
district,  rather  than  that  of  Bishop  of  a  See,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  bar  in  the  way  of  xmion. 
If  the  Church  of  England  were  united  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
we  could  be  withdrawn,  and  your  bishops  acknowledged ;  but 

•  Vnion  Review^  for  Janoaiy,  ISCS,  p.  19. 
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if  .we  were  bishops  of  sees,  there  would  be  a  great  diflBculty.*** 
He  bore  testimony  to  the  revolution  of  feeling  which  they  had 
efiected  even  amongst  Roman  CathoUcs.  For  their  more 
general  scope  can  the  Oxford  Tracts  be  better  described  than 
as  aspiring — ^loyally  aspiring  in  their  own  way — ^to  supply  the 
one  thing  needftd,  in  the  judgment  of  Archbishop  Murray,  for 
the  removal  of  doctrinal  differences  between  the  two  com- 
munions, by  making  *'  Church  of  England  people  true  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  their  Prayer  Book.*'  With  Home  for 
a  time  they  meddled  not ;  or  if  they  spoke,  they  adopted  the 
sentiments  and  style  of  The  Christian  Year : — 

•«  Speak  gently  of  our  sister's  fall, 

Who  knows  but  gentle  love 

May  win  her  at  our  patient  call 

The  surer  way  to  prove  ?**t 
At  last  Rome  had  to  be  looked  still  more  full  in  the  face,  and 
the  result  was  Tra4:t  90. 

I  read  Tract  90  now  very  differently  from  what  I  did  then. 
I  was  only  just  out  of  my  teens  when  it  came  out.  I  reverenced 
and  admired  its  author,  and  saw  him  persecuted.  It  has  been 
of  age  now  for  some  time,  and  1  longer.  I  now  read  it  by  the 
dear  light  of  history  ;  and  as  it  is,  and  for  years  has  been,  and 
as  I  am  persuaded  posterity  will  always  read  it,  detached  from 
its  author.  It  came  out  rather  abruptly,  and  was  a  few  steps 
in  advance  of  its  age,  and  was  followed  by  results  which  for  the 
moment  were  held  to  be  its  interpretation.  I  maintain  strongly 
that  they  were,  of  the  two,  its  contradiction.  Tract  90  was, 
in  a  few  words,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  logical  corollary 
to  that  movement  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  country  for 
fifty  years  or  more  in  favour  of  peace  with  Rome,  and  of  which 
the  Emancipation  Bill  of  1829  was  the  political  expression  in 
the  strongest  terms.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Acts  a  year 
before  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  movement,  as  tending 
to  congregate  Christians  of  all  denominations  together  upon  a 
common  platform,  and  by  establishing  their  interdependence, 
smooth  down  their  differences.  But  it  is  with  the  making 
peace  with  Rome  exclusively  that  we  are  now  concerned ;  and 
on  this  point  I  maintain  we  had  been  making  progress  onward, 
consistent,  uninterrupted  progress — from  the  Act  of  1791  to 
the  Act  of  1829,  and  from  the  Act  of  1829  to  Tract  90.  Not 
by  any  means  that  there  had  not  been  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
—unprincipled  as  well  as   conscientious,  honest  as  well  as 

•  UnUm  Review,  Maroh,  1S68,  p.  177,  from  no  Beoond-hand  source,  that 
reply  having  been  made  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  there. 
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prejudiced,  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State — on  both  sides.  It 
could  scarce  be  otherwise  after  so  many  centuries  of  estrange- 
ment and  antagonism.  Still  the  tide  rolled  on ;  barrier  after 
barrier  silently  disappeared  in  the  political  world ;  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  question  of  religion,  which  had  hitherto 
been  only  touched  upon  incidentally,  came  to  be  the  all  engross- 
ing one,  and  brought  forth,  but  not  otherwise  than  in  due 
course,  Tract  90.  Situated  as  England  and  Rome  are,  Church 
and  State  can  never  be  treated  apart  for  long  in  either;  nor  can 
there  be  any  solid  peace  between  them  on  one  element,  as  I 
have  said  before,  while  there  is  war  on  the  other.  Tract  90, 
therefore,  was  but  the  continuation  or  carrying  out  of  those 
views  which  had  been  already  expressed,  as  forcibly  as  words 
could  convey  them,  by  Bishop  Barrington  and  Mr.  Wix  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  Bishop  Doyle  and 
Archbishop  Murray  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Neither  was  it  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  had  been 
made,  as  most  people  know  now,  but  few,  if  any,  knew  then. 
The  first  attempt  to  harmonise  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  the  Decrees  of  Trent  was  made  by  one  who  had 
left  the  Church  of  England  for  that  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.*  I  ascribe  its  failure  mainly  to  the  non-acceptance 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  proposed  by  James,  only  to  be  rejected 
by  Rome.  The  two  courts  were  embittered  against  each  other 
by  quarrelling  on  this  unhappy  point,  and  therefore  what  one 
patronised  the  other  condemned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  book  of  Sancta  Clara  was  acceptable  to  Charles,  his  court, 
and  a  number  of  his  divines  :  but  how  could  Rome,  consistently 
with  the  ground  which  it  had  taken  on  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
look  upon  it  with  favour,  though  composed  by  one  who  had 
given  up  all  for  communion  with  the  Holy  See  ?  Had  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance  been  accepted  by  Rome  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  probably  would  have  been  no  need  for  any  one  to 
have  tried  the  experiment  of  Sancta  Clara  over  again  in  the 
nineteenth. 

As  it  was,  that  experiment  was  now  made  by  one,  as  yet, 
on  the  opposite  side  from  Sancta  Clara,  and  some  years  sher 
the  co-religionists  of  Sancta  Clara,  better  informed,  had  ;vielded 
the  oath,  and  made  peace  politically  with  their  countrymen. 
And  now,  "  remarquez  hien,''  as  the  French  would  say,  when 
the  storm  came  this  time,  it  was  not  from  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, amidst  all  the  explosions  of  amazement  and  thunderbolts 
of  indignation  which  it  evoked,  there  was  one  mind,  at  least,  on 
the  opposite  side,  that  appreciated  its  true  import  at  the  time, 

•  Beprinted  a  few  months  sinoe,  with  inteFesting  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
F.  G.  Lee.    London,  J.  T.  Hayes. 
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as  well  as  reciprocated  it,  and  angured  from  it  the  speedy 
completion  of  that  peace,  ecclesiastically  as  well  as  politically, 
which  had  as  yet  been  only  realised  in  the  latter  sense.  The 
celebrated  letter  of  his  late  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  on 
Catholic  Unity,  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  has  been  often  cited  in 
this  Review,  and  elsewhere,  of  late  years,  but  it  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  named  in  connection  with  Tract  90,  which,  in 
&ct,  caused  its  publication. 

"  I  give,"  he  says,  **  my  reasons  for  .  .  /  imagining  that  I 
see  an  approximation  not  merely  towards  individual  Catholic 

practices  or  doctrines,  hut  towards  Catholic  union 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  the  Oxford 
Divines,  and  especiidly  to  follow  them  chronologically,  without 
discovering  a  daily  approach  towards  our  holy  Church,  both  in 
doctrine  and  in  affectionate  feeling/* — (p.  18.) 

Even  Mr.  Ward  then  said  of  the  Church  of  England — 

*'  Thus  when  she  has  been,  by  a  natural  attraction,  and,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously,  restored  to  active  communion  with  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  once  more,  if  God  permit,  the  united 
Catholic  Church  will  go  forth  in  a  spirit  of  steady  aggression 
against  the  world." — ^(p.  19.) 

"Again,"  resumes  his  Eminence,  **your  Lordship  has  pro- 
bably been  informed  of  the  prayers  for  unity  which  have 
appeared  at  Oxford,  to  be  recited  on  Thursday  morning.  .  .  . 
Thsi  the  feelings  which  have  been  expressed  in  favour  of  a 
return  to  unity  by  the  Anglican  Church  are  every  day  widely 
spreading  and  deeply  sinking,  no  one  who  has  the  means  of 
judging,  I  think  can  doubt." — (p.  21.)  .  .  .  **  A  still  more 
promising  circimistance,  I  think  your  Lordship  with  me  will 
consider  the  plan  which  the  eventful  Tract  90  has  pursued,  and 
in  which  .  .  .  even  Dr.  Pusey  has  agreed.  I  allude  to  the 
method  of  bringing  their  doctrines  into  accordance  with  ours  by 
explanation.  .  .  .  Now  for  such  a  method  as  this,  the  way 
is  in  part  prepared  by  the  demonstration  that  such  interpreta- 
tion may  be  given  of  the  most  difficult  Articles,  as  will  strip 
them  of  all  contradiction  to  the  decrees  of  the  Tridcntine 
Synod." — (p.  88,)  .  .  Of  his  own  side  he  had  said  previously, 
(p.  81) — **  We  must  explain  to  the  utmost."  He  concludes  : — 
"That  the  return  of  this  country,  throwjh  it.H  entablisht'd  Church, 
to  the  Catholic  unity,  would  put  an  end  to  religious  dissent  and 
interior  feud,  I  make  no  doubt." — (p.  40.) 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  Author  of  l^ract  90  met  half 
way  by  one  of  the  then  heads  of  English  Catholicism,  just  as 
Bishop  Barrington  and  Mr.  Wix   had  been  met  by  Bishop 

•  London,  1841.  The  date  of  Tract  90  was  January  25th  of  the  same 
ywr. 
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Doyle   and  Arclibisliop   Murray.      Whence,   then,   came  the 
recoil  ?     The  author  of  'Tract  90  went  over. 


What,  in  the  face  of  those  words,  from  the  other  side  ?    When 
the  other  side  was  ofifering  to  meet  him  halfway,  holding  out  the 
olive  branch,  reciprocating,  if  not  going  in  advance  of  his  ex- 
pressed wish  to  come  to  terms ,  and  negotiate  ?  Was  that  the  time 
to  throw  up  the  cards  when  tlie  game  was  more  than  half  won, 
and  cry,  **  Tout  est  perdu:  sauve  qui  pout  f     Napoleon  had 
seen  his  old  guards  driven  back  when  he  raised,  if  he  ever 
really  raised,  that  cry.     Our  author  was  still  at  the  head  of 
a  phalanx  that  had  never  been  broken,  and  from  which,  as  yet, 
there  had  been  fewer  deserters   than  perhaps  in   any  other 
similar   movement   upon  record ;    and  to   which  there   were 
recruits  flocking  every  day  of  considerable  power  and  from  all 
ranks.     I  distinctly  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
now  criticising  Dr.  Newman  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  as 
leader  of  a  great  party,  which  he  had  come  to  be  by  his  own 
acts,  and  which  entailed  upon  him  the  usual  responsibilities  of 
that  position.     Was  it  a  time  then  for  him  to  capitulate,  when 
the  other  side  was  professing  itself  ready  to  negotiate  ?     I  do 
not  find  a  word  on  that  head  in  his  Apology,     That  apology — 
mark  that  word,  people  do  not  usufldly  apologise  when  they 
have  done  nothing  amiss — published  twenty  years  after  date, 
shows  that  his  step  was  dictated  by  the  purest  of  motives,  and 
entailed  the  bitterest  of  sacrifices ;  but  of  his  personal  integrity 
few  that  knew  liim  could  have  ever  doubted.     What  I  fcul  to 
discover  in  it  is  any  true  justification  of  Ids  conduct  as  a  party- 
leader  ;   and  gi-anting  there  is,  was  it  right  that  the  world 
should  have  been  kept  twenty  years  waiting  for  it  ?    Let  us 
only  try  to  think  for  a  moment  how  things  might  have  gone 
had  the  vicar  of  S.  Mary's  never  resigned  his  living,  never  even 
quitted  Oxford,  but  made  up  his  mind  to  stay  and  weather  the 
storm   raised  by  Tract  90.      Does   anybody   dream  that  he 
would  have  been  turned  out  of  either  like  Mr.  Ward,  or  that 
his  party  would  liave  forsaken  him  ?     At  all  events,  was  he 
not  bound  to  risk  either  alternative  sooner  than  forsake  his 
party  ?     I,  for  one,  can  never  concur  in  the  notion  that  his 
party  forsook  liim.     How  well  I  remember  that  sermon  of  Ids 
preached  at  the  last  Littlemore  Anniversary,  that  burst  upon 
us  all  like  a  thunderclap,  and  sent  us  away  each  to  his  own 
room,  sobbing  inwardly  that  we  had  heard  such  words  ;  for  the 
burden  of  it  was,  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  tlie  moral  contained 
in   it  was   "  Sauve  qui  peut,'*     And  such  words  we  never 
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expected  to  have  heard,  at  least  from  that  mouth.  Now,  when 
I  look  back  upon  them,  and  reflect  what  the  other  side  had 
actually  written  but  a  short  time  previously — which  I  did  not 
know  then — so  studiously  conciliatory,  so  kind  and  com- 
plimentary, to  "the  eventful  Tract  90" — they  seem  more 
inexplicable  than  ever,  even  with  the  pages  of  the  Apology 
spread  open  before  me.  For  why  are  they  silent  upon  that  one 
point?  There  is  proof  enough  in  them  that  the  author  of 
Tract  90  was  persecuted  by  the  Anglican  Bishops,  shaken  by 
the  Duhlin  Review,*  and  acted  upon  by  the  "  new  school  of 
thought,"  so  that  he  was  by  the  first  in  some  sense  "charged" 
out  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the  others  argued ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  adduced  or  adducible  that  his  own  side  really 
forsook  him — ^though  they  may  have  been  doubtful  of  his  new 
allies — stUl  less  is  there  a  hint  breathed  there  that  the  opposite 
side  had  manifested  any  disposition  to  negotiate  and  come  to 
terms.  Why,  at  all  events,  did  he  not  tiy  negotiating  at  the 
head  of  his  party  before  capitulating  ?  or  why,  if  he  considered 
that  his  own  side  was  not  ripe  for  negotiating,  could  he  not 
have  bided  his  time,  bringing  up  his  own  side  gradually  to  the 
level  of  Tra<:t  90,  but  pinning  the  opposite  side  forthwith  to 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  its  Letter  to  Lord  Shrewshury^ 
that  so,  sooner  or  later,  the  experiment  once  for  all  might  have 
been  fairly  made,  whether  the  desired  consummation  could  be 
attained  without  any  going  over  at  all,  but  by  the  mere  process 
of  shaking  hands  ?  Who  will  undertake  to  say  what  might 
have  been  by  this  time  the  relations  of  England  and  Borne 
ecclesiastically,  had  the  vicar  of  S.  Mary's  stood  firm,  and  not 
given  in  ?  Or  again,  had  he  given  his  explanations  in  full 
twenty  years  ago,  instead  of  last  year,  how  incalculably 
diminished  would  have  been  the  shock,  in  all  ranks  of  the 
religious  world,  to  confidence  in  pubUc  men.  As  it  was — it 
seemed  almost  by  concert  or  copying — we  were  doomed  to  one 
shock  after  another  in  Church  and  State ;  and  though  the 
cases  were  by  no  means  parallel — for  Sir  R.  Peel,  in 
giving  up  the  Com  Laws,  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  tho 
House  of  Commons — still  the  results  were.  For  the  results  in 
either  case  have  been  the  irremediable  dissolution  of  two  gi*eat 
parties  of  Churchmen  and  Politicians  into  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent thinkers,  each  taking  his  own  line  jealously,  and  sensitive 
to  a  d^ee  of  his  right  to  do  so ;  viewing  any  general  agree- 
ment with  others  as  hopeless,  and  almost  preferring  isolation 

•  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
DtfiUn,  which  was  anonymous,  wrote  likewise  the  Letter  to  Lord  Shrewshitry     ' 
vhieh  was  not.    What  then  ?    Simply  thf^t  his  late  £}minenoe  out-generaUed 
tbe  (Mtfhor  of  Tract  90, 
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to  combination,  from  distrust  engendered  by  previous  disappoint- 
ment and  misplaced  confidence.  For  twenty  years  or  more, 
the  High  Church  party  and  the  Conservative  party  have  been 
exhibiting  the  spectacle  of  the  Jews  in  dispersion,  disintegrated, 
broken  up,  scattered  into  all  lands,  speaking  all  lanffuafjcs, 
headless,  and  incapable  of  any  real  cohesion,  from  the  time  that 
they  were  deliberately  thrown  overboard  by  their  respective 
leaders.  But  here  I  say  good-bye  to  pohtics  and  their  vicissitudes. 
I  am  concerned  only  with  Dr.  Newman  and  his  leadership;  and 
I  think  one  great  proof  that  he  failed  in  his  duties  as  such 
then  is,  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  leading  since.  Twice, 
at  least,  has  he  tried,  and  twice  failed.  He  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Cathohc  University  in  Ireland,  and  I  know  not 
what  was  not  expected  from  it  under  his  auspices  ;  but  it  did 
not  succeed,  and  he  retired.  Still  more  recently  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  large  piece  of  ground  in  Oxford,  where  a  college,  church, 
or  oratory  was  talked  of,  and  for  either  of  which  he  would  have 
been  largely  supported;  but  difiSculties  arose — ^not  certainly 
insurmountable — and  he  drew  in  his  horns,  and  shut  up.  His 
feelers  are  far  too  exquisite  and  delicately  sensitive  for  a  road 
of  rough  impediments  and  rude  travellers.  He  is  no  sooner 
touched  rudely  than  he  draws  in,  or  beats  a  retreat  in  haste,  or 
goes  ofiF  in  the  opposite  direction.  lamfarfromdenyingthegrace, 
the  simplicity,  and  refinement  of  such  a  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  by 
such  minds  apparently  that  grave  and  intricate  diflSculties  of  a 
public  nature  are  surmounted,  or  social  revolutions  carried  out 
to  their  legitimate  issues.  That  Dr.  Newman  imderwent  a 
vast  deal  of  opposition,  misrepresentation,  and  unworthy  treat- 
ment, is  clear  enough,  but  it  was  from  his  own  voluntary  acts, 
in  reality,  that  he  suffered  most.  Meanwhile,  what  has  been 
the  fate  of  his  party  for  the  last  twenty  years,  consequent  upon 
their  desertion  by  him,  and  what  have  been  the  results  of  that  step 
elsewhere  ?  First,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  w^hich 
has  been  suggested  before,  his  own  party  has  been  broken  up, 
exactly  like  the  Conservative  party,  and  remained  ever  since 
without  a  leader  ?  Whether  they  have,  like  him,  gone  over  to 
Rome,  or  remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  turned 
sceptics — (for  some,  alas  !  have  done  this) — it  is  all  one  :  they 
have  been  irremediably  divided,  estranged  from  or  set  against 
each  other,  and  thrown  upon  their  individuality.  **  Sanre  qui 
peut*^  has  been  their  motto  ever  since  it  was  their  parting^ 
bequest  from  him.  Nobody  can  feel  this  more  terribly  than  he 
must.  The  London  Oratory,  his  own  foundation — composed 
of  his  most  ardent  followers  in  former  days — what  is  it  to  him 
now — ^what  has  it  been  for  years  ?  The  Dnblin  Review,  edited 
by  one  of  the  "new  school  of  thought,  that  stood  by  him  in 
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trouble  when  others  went  away,"  what  would  it  have  most 
likely  said  of  his  recent  Apology  could  it  have  spoken  tlic  full 
mind  of  its  editor  ?  How  many  of  his  old  followers — of  those 
who  took  the  same  step  that  he  did — could  he  count  up  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  acting  with  him  or  even  together  now,  unless 
perhaps  those  who  have  joined  some  religious  order  or  con- 
gregation ?  Some  have  gone  back :  some  have  embraced 
secnlar  professions,  and  care  no  more  for  religious  questions  ; 
others  pursue  their  own  independent  line ;  and  others  meet 
everything  with  suspicion  or  jealousy  that  proceeds  from  liim. 
I  believe  that,  if  the  truth  were  known,  and  hearts  could  be 
analysed,  his  best  and  truest  friends  are  those  whom  ho  left 
behind,  as  such,  in  the  Church  of  England.  Who  can  say 
what  they  have  not  gone  through  ?  Yet,  on  the  whole,  they 
have  remained  a  much  more  compact  body  than  those  that 
went  over  after  him,  and  are  steadily  recovering  themselves 
from  the  defalcations  to  which  Essays  and  Reviews,  and  the 
like,  gave  rise.  But  what  has  been  the  attitude  of  Eome 
towards  them  since  he  left  them,  and  capitulated  ?  **  Uncon- 
ditional submission'"  and  **  Save  your  oyn\  soul"  are  two 
phrases  that  I  used  to  hear  bandied  about,  and  they  are  not 
yet  extinct.  I  can  understand  their  j^oUcg  ;  but  it  was  not  in 
that  strain  that  his  late  Eminence  addressed  Lord  Shrewsbm-y 
in  1841. 

"  Unconditional  submission,"  indeed !  why,  my  own  sub- 
mission was  the  very  reverse !  It  was  fenced  about  Anth 
conditions ;  and  once  in,  I  certainly  should  object  to  add  to 
them  in  any  way.  I  professed  adhesion  to  **  all  tilings  defined 
in  General  Councils,  particularly  the  Coimcil  of  Trent ;"  and  I 
promised  **  true  obedience'' — that  obedience,  I  suppose,  which 
is  due  to  the  sovereign,  but  not  therefore  the  only,  power  in  a 
State — **  to  the  successor  of  S.  Peter :"  and  no  more  was 
asked.  I  can  scarce  think,  then,  that  **  submission,"  as  re- 
quired even  now,  is  **  unconditional^  And,  as  to  **  save  your 
own  soul,"  I  frankly  own,  that  we  should  do  well  sometimes 
not  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  what  becomes  of  that  of  our 
neighbours.  I  believe  that,  even  by  following  pure  truth  itself 
in  a  way  calculated  to  prejudice  our  neighbour  plausibly  and 
seriously  against  the  truth,  we  may  endanger  our  souls.  We 
should  surely  not  set  men  against  heaven,  by  our  way  of  trying 
to  get  there  ourselves  :  we  should  inspire  them  with  the  wish 
to  get  there  too.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  frame  of  mind  that 
so  talked  or  thought  at  home  or  abroad.  This  is  manifested 
in  more  ways  than  one.  From  the  time  that  Dr.  Newman 
passed  round  the  watchword  of  "  Sauve  qui  pent,''  and  was  one 
of  the  first  to  act  upon  it,  there  could  be  but  litUe  doubt  \>\Ai 
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that  Rome  would  instantly  haul  down  her  olive-branch,  and 
keep  it  carefully  out  of  sight.  Accordingly,  the  Letter  to  Lord 
Shreu'shiinj  was  heard  of  no  more,  and  copies  of  it  became  so 
scarce  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  them 
all.  Never  to  the  last,  however,  did  its  large-heailed,  and, 
when  left  to  himself,  liberally- minded  author  disavow  or  regret 
its  appearance ;  only  times  unequivocally  demanded  another 
policy.  AVhat  was  the  use  of  considering  terms  any  longer, 
when  the  great  Captain  himself  had  capitulated,  and  surrendered 
his  sword  ?  That  there  were  immense  expectations  raised  by 
that  step  of  his  was  only  natural;  that  they  have  been 
ogregiously  belied  by  what  has  since  happened,  is  only  too 
clear.  Probably  as  many  shared  in  the  alarm  amongst  his  old 
associates,  as  shared  in  the  *\furore^*  whither  he  went.  It  was 
represented  only  as  a  question  of  time,  when  the  millions  of 
England  would  one  by  one  press  for  admission  into  the  true 
fold  upon  any  terms,  and  ask  for  nothing  more  than  to  be 
allowed  to  do  as  Rome  did.  Still  the  reaction  was  for  a  time 
deferred.  The  advent  to  power  of  a  liberal  Pope  was  a  far 
•more  momentous  event  than  even  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Newman 
and  his  fiiends  in  the  Eternal  City ;  and  matters  hung  in 
suspense  for  some  years.  At  length  the  iniquitous  murder  of 
De  Rossi,  the  senseless  Revolution  of  1848,  the  flight  of  the 
Pope  to  Gaeta,  the  storming  of  Rome  by  French  troops,  and 
his  re-establishment  there,  settled  which  scale  should  descend, 
and  the  other  has  kicked  the  beam  ever  since.  Within  six 
months  of  his  return  to  Rome,  Pius  IX.  issued  the  bull 
parcelling  out  England  into  twelve  new  sees,  under  one  metro- 
politan or  archiepiscopal  see.  England  was  looked  upon  as 
virtually  won  back  to  the  faith.  Possibly  the  framers  of  that 
bull  calculated  for  a  double  contingency ;  or  possibly  Pro- 
vidence, having  in  store  issues  far  different  from  what  they 
anticipated,  inspired  them  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  coming 
into  collision  with  English  law,  for  the  new  sees,  in  reality, 
constitute  no  encroachment  upon  the  old ;  and  they  are  capable 
at  any  moment  of  being  turned  into  the  means  of  supplying  the 
country  with  its  desired  addition  to  the  episcopate  ready  made. 
"  Uhomme  propose,  Duu  dispose,''  luckily  for  us  all.  From 
that  time  forth,  so  JFar  as  any  small  progress  has  been  made, 
things  have  trickled,  drop  by  drop,  in  the  same  groove.  Mixed 
education  has  been  attacked ;  a  Catholic  University  founded ; 
mixed  marriages  laid  under  new  rules ;  a  Catholic  Club  organised ; 
all  in  their  way  savouring  of  a  tighter  and  more  exclusive 
system ;  all  equally  suggestive  of  doubts,  when  tested,  of  the 
applicability  of  that  system  to  England.  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  old  school  exist  still,  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  act 
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which  estaUished  the  hierarchy.  To  the  inferior  clergy  it  has, 
as  yet,  been  no  boon  at  all ;  the  bishops  ha>'ing  kept  that  plum 
in  general  for  their  own  exclusive  eating,  and,  as  far  as  power 
goes,  thriven  on  it  immensely.  Despotism  and  Ultramontanism 
have  learnt  to  go  hand  in  hand :  they  have  come  to  understand 
each  other,  and  one  helps  the  other  along.  I  do  not  say  that 
Dr.  Newman  has  to  answer  for  the  Ultramontanism  imported 
into  this  country ;  but  he  has  indirectly  been  a  contributor  to 
it,  and  had  a  hand,  though  not  perhaps  a  \\illing  one,  in  inviting 
it  over  here  from  the  Continent.  But  for  his  act  it  would 
never  have  found  standing  room  here  any  more  than  despotism. 
On  the  Continent  it  was  the  natural  reaction  from  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  in  Church,  as  despotism  was  in  State.  But  there 
had  been  no  revolution  here  in  England,  and  we  wanted  neither. 
Then,  again,  Ultramontanism  abroad  had  this  excuse,  that  it 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  dis-establisliing  and  oppressing 
Soman  Catholic  Churches.  Inevitably  they  are  thrown  back 
upon  their  common  centre,  away  from  home,  for  support,  in 
proportion  as  they  cease  to  be  cherished  and  supported  at  home. 
Had  they  no  centre  at  aU  to  fall  back  upon,  they  would  merely 
languish  and  die ;  having  a  centre,  and  that  a  still  powerfiil 
one,  they  cling  to  it  for  life  all  the  more  tenaciously,  as  their 
means  of  existence,  their  local  ties  and  attachments,  are  di- 
minished in  their  own  coimtry.  The  vast  possessions  of  the 
French  clergy  before  the  Eevolution  of  1789  made  them  in- 
tensely Grallican :  the  miserable  dole  meted  out  to  them  by 
governments  of  late  years  has  made  them  intensely  Ultramon- 
tane. Persecution  made  Roman  Catholics  in  England  Ultra- 
montane, when  in  France  they  were  Gallican.  From  the 
Belief  Bill  of  1791  our  countrymen  have  been  gradually  un- 
learning their  Ultramontanism  in  proportion  as  their  local 
interests  have  grown  and  thriven,  and  they  have  been  allowed 
freedom  and  protection  of  the  law  for  their  religious  endow- 
ments and  foundations.  Ultramontanism  is  not  a  frame  of 
mind  that  has  ever  been  popular  with  Englishmen  in  their 
normal  state.  Come  among  us,  however,  it  has  undoubtedly 
to  some  extent,  once  more ;  and  after  many  vicissitudes  of 
prosperous  or  adverse  fortune,  it  has  found  a  wholesale  votary, 
likely  to  be  ruined  by  the  retail  trade  notwithstanding,  in  the 
wdl-known  author  of  the  Ideal  Churchy  and  of  the  non-m^tural 
interpretation  of  formularies.  Delighted  he  seems  to  have 
been  to  try  his  old  art  upon  a  new  theme,  and  to  transform 
Ultramontanism  even  into  something  beyond  what  it  had  ever 
been  before,  or  Ultramontane  rationalism.  Ultramontanism  in 
his  hands  I  look  upon  as  the  Pope's  Evil,  just  as  the  (>allicanism 
of  tbe  last  centmy — ^which  as  much  as  anything  else  brought 
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Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaflfold — may  be  fairly  called  the  King's 
Evil.  There  is  a  rational  Ultramontanism,  and  there  is  a  rational 
Gallicanism,  which  are  both  historical,  and  in  reality  the  same 
thing  under  diiSerent  circumstances  or  from  different  points  of 
view ;  but  the  Ultramontanism  of  the  Dublin  Review  is  that 
word  non-naturalised,  and  the  proper  name  for  it  can  only  be 
Ultramontane  rationalism.  Rationalism  is,  I  suppose,  in  plain 
words,  to  dogmatise,  without  facts  or  against  facts,  from 
premises  tested  by  the  reason  alone  to  conclusions  logically 
deduced  or  deducible  from  them.  The  reason  need  not  be 
unenlightened,  nor  the  syllogism  vicious  in  form,  for  the  con- 
clusion to  be  quite  false.  But  I  must  not  be  led  away  into 
general  subjects.  The  prophecies  relating  to  our  Lord,  how 
do  we  discover  their  true  fulfilment  but  in  the  facts  of  His 
life  ?  Antecedently  to  His  Incarnation,  we  might  have  argued 
— as  in  fact  the  Jews  argued — ^that  they  would  have  been 
fulfilled  differently  from  what  they  have.  We  may  not  pre- 
sume to  do  so  now.  Similarly,  that  promise,  or  that  prophecy, 
made  by  our  Lord  to  S.  Peter,  if  it  be  asked  what  sense  we 
are  to  attach  to  it,  the  answer  is,  that  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  fulfilled  in  history,  and  no  other.  Eighteen  centuries 
have  fixed  its  frdfilment,  whatever  else  we  may  think  it  might, 
or  should  have  been,  beyond  recall.  The  editor  of  the  Dublin 
has  dogmatised  upon  those  words,  as  if  he  had  never  read  a 
page  in  Church  history.  Galileo,  forsooth!  his  the  only  or 
the  most  difficult  case  to  get  over  ?  No  Popes,  in  ordering  or 
advising  their  subordinates,  ever  made  worse  mistakes,  or  more 
serious,  than  that  Congregation  ?  Is  it  dutiful,  is  it  prudent, 
to  direct  attention  to  them  perforce  just  now?  Would  the 
Dublin  undertake  to  print,  defend,  or  explain,  all  the  instances 
that  could  be  given  ?  Hitherto  its  logic  has  been  at*  fever- 
heat,  and  its  facts  below  zero !  May  we  be  spared  the  infliction 
of  another  ideal ;  or  the  imposition  of  infallibility  in  a  non- 
natural  sense.  That  the  theory  should  be  now  in  such  hands 
affords  some  hope  that  it  may  be  on  its  last  legs.  It  will  take 
a  better  man  than  him  to  prove  Gother,  Milner,  Challoner, 
Alban  Butler,  and  all  who  have  edited  or  appealed  to  '^  Roman 
Cailiolic  principles  in  reference  to  God  and  tlte  King,*'  to  have 
been  of  low  or  doubtful  orthodoxy,  or  in  error.  As  Dr.  Grad- 
well  said  of  Ventura  and  his  principles  :  **  There  is  at  Home 
and  elsewhere,  a  faction  of  Catholic  zealots,  ultras  in  every- 
thing :  in  divinity,  in  ethics,  metaphysics,  history,  and  law. 
They  lay  down  abstract  principles,  and  then  draw  frt)m  them 
extravagant  conclusions.  As  Hutchinsonians  lay  it  down  that 
all  wisdom  is  in  the  Bible,  and  hence  expatiate  into  wild  con- 
clusions, so  these  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  Church  autho- 
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rity  and  Catholic  tmth  are  eYerything  in  science  :  all  the  rest 
is  infidelity  and  atheism.*'* 


We  wake  up  from  Tract  90  discarded  by  its  author,  and 
find  onrselves  confronted  by  Dr.  Pusey  and  Tract  90  in  hand. 
We  rub  our  eyes ;  for  it  is  as  though  we  had  been  asleep  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  only  just  restored  to  consciousness. 
What  a  grand  apparition  is  that  indefatigable,  much-enduring, 
consistent  man  upon  the  stage  again,  earnest,  affectionate, 
peace-loving  as  ever,  calling  him  his  *^  dear  friend,**  who  had 
set  him  wrong  before  the  public,  though  not  designedly,  for 
twenty  long  years,  taking  up  his  position  precisely  where  that 
friend  had  left  him,  and  renewing  the  appeal  for  peace  in  his 
own  discarded  words.  I  question  whether  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory contains  a  more  stedfast,  truthful,  or  edifying  picture  than 
this  ?  Who  is  there  on  our  side  of  equal  weight  and  dignity 
with  its  composer,  that  will  be  sponsor  to  that  Letter  of  his 
late  Eminence  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  which  greeted  Tract  90 
on  its  first  appearance.  What  could  not  have  been  wrong 
then*  on  our  side  must  incomparably  be  more  right  now.  For 
how  immeasurably  better  circumstanced  people  are  now  on  both 
sides  for  understanding  each  other  than  they  were  then,  would 
they  but  avail  themselves  honestly  of  the  means  of  doing  so  : 
what  different  issues  have  followed  from  that  event  which  one 
side  recoiled  from  with  so  much  alarm,  and  the  other  built 
upon  with  so  much  confidence,  from  what  were  anticipated : 
how  much  more  rational  is  the  estimate  which  is  gaining 
ground  of  that  event  in  consequence :  how  rapidly  prejudices 
are  disappearing  even  in  the  popular  mind  before  kindlier  feel- 
ings, and  how  much  more  than  ever  each  side  has  need  of  the 
other.  For  forty  years  the  Emancipation  Act  hung  in  suspense, 
and  was  the  object  of  hope  or  fear,  for  all  that  interval,  to  every 
reflecting  mind  on  both  sides  till  it  passed  in  1829.  Tract  90, 
its  ecclesiastical  complement,  has  not  been  before  the  country 
much  above  half  that  time,  yet  there  has  not  been  half 
the  storm  in  its  case — ^though  storm  there  has  been — that  was 
excited  by  its  precursor.  And  now  that  it  has  appeared  for 
the  second  time  on  the  stage,  it  is  received  with  widespread 
interest,  and  in  deep  silence,  not  with  hisses.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  take  effect  without  vigorous  opposition 
in  some  form  or  other,  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  a  violent 
coalition  of  malcontents  on  both  sides  against  negotiating. 
But  statesmen,  if  they  are  honest,  will  not  shrink  from  aflton- 

•  Note  to  Tiemey'B  Memoir  of  Lingard  prefixed  to  vol.  x.  of  the  Edition 
of  1854. 
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ing,  that  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  has  entailed  no 
sinister  consequences  of  any  kind  upon  the  nation ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  loyalty  and  prosperity  were  never  more  rife 
than  they  have  been  from  that  time  forth.  And  churchmen, 
of  whatever  belongings,  cannot  look  around  them,  and  ignore 
facts.  The  organisation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
this  country  is  one  fact ;  the  active  revival  of  Convocation  in 
the  Church  of  England  is  another  fact.  Both  Communions 
have  been  gaining  in  strength  side  by  side  for  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  if  anything,  the  one  whose  loss  in  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period  was  supposed  irreparable  has  gained  most. 
Neither  can,  however,  aflFord  to  throw  stones  at  the  other: 
neither  the  prospects  nor  the  actual  position  of  either  are  con- 
temptible. Members  of  both  are  drawn  towards  each  other  more 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Many  belong  to  the  same 
Association  of  Prayer — now  better  than  eight  years  old — ^and 
use  the  same  prayers  in  private,  for  the  Re-union  of  Christ- 
endom under  the  Pope.  Members  of  both  exchange  senti- 
ments in  the  same  Review — the  one  in  which  I  am  now 
writing — for  mutual  edification  and  enlightenment.  I  feel  sure 
that  there  is  no  fact  favourable  to  Papal  claims  in  ecclesiastical 
history  that  I  could  not  put  forward  and  dilate  upon  in  these 
columns  with  more  freedom,  with  infinitely  more  eflect,  than 
could  be  done  in  the  Dublin;  and  while  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  fidelity  of  the  Editor  to  his  own  Communion,  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  incapable  of  glossing  over,  or  allo^^ing  others 
to  gloss  over,  by  any  unworthy  subterfuge,  what  are,  and  what 
always  must  be,  the  weak  points  of  that  system,  as  compared 
with  our  own,  though  we  are  by  no  means  ourselves  without 
oiu*  weak  points  too.  Thus,  as  I  began  by  saying,  we  are  both 
free  to  make  comparisons  without  compromising  our  loyalty, 
because  we  have  become  better  friends.  We  are  in  the 
position,  I  conceive,  towards  each  other  that  French  and 
English  were  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  late  commercial 
treaty — so  beneficial  to  both,  so  much  to  be  preferred  to  any 
revival  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  or  the  plains  of  Waterloo. 

Some  little  has  been  already  volunteered  in  that  direction — 
but  amid  great  sensitiveness — ^by  those  who  have  a  reputation 
to  lose  or  keep  up ;  in  fact,  whose  positions  impose  reserve 
upon  them  far  more  stringently  than  is  the  case  with  smaller 
men  who  are  less  bound.  Dr.  Newman,  by  a  singular  Provi- 
dence, was  brought  into  the  field  first :  his  eloquent  explana- 
tions, better  late  than  never,  accounting  for  so  much  that  had 
been  inexplicable,  set  other  tongues  loose.  Dr.,  now  Arch- 
bishop, Manning,  came  next.  They  both  spoke  from  ofiicial 
heights,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  caution,  as  was  natoraL 
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To  speak  with  authority,  they  could  only  speak /rr);;i  authority ; 
they  could  not  open  their  mouths  and  outpour  their  whole  hearts, 
as  individuals  and  wayfarers.  Dr.  Manning  appealed  to  the 
mlings  of  De  Lugo  and  Viva,  Saurez  and  Perrone :  hut  they 
had  never  studied  the  phenomena  of  Uves  like  his. 

Wayfaring  men  may  tell  their  own  unvarnished  tale: 
being  careful  only  to  puhlish  a  true  record  of  all  that  they  have 
seen,  heard,  or  experienced  in  the  country  from  which  they 
have  come.  They  should  not  exaggerate,  but  they  need  not 
be  otherwise  than  outspoken,  leaving  others  to  dogmatise  upon 
their  facts.  Old  Herodotus  argued  that  there  could  be  no 
hyperboreans,  because,  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  there  wero 
hyper-notians  as  well ;  men  travelled,  and  foimd  that  there  was 
actually  both  an  Arctic  and  Antarctic  sea.  It  is  most  tnie 
that  ''antiquarian  arguments  are  altogether  unequal  to  tho 
urgency  of  visible  facts:"*  and  therefore  were  the  ** antiquarian 
argument "  of  far  less  cogency  than  it  is,  on  internal  evidence 
alone,  confirmed  by  personal  experience,  I  should,  for  one,  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  about  the  entire  validity  of  Anglican 
orders.  How,  indeed,  could  I  hesitate,  seeing  the  benefits 
which  I  am  still,  and  have  never  ceased  to  be,  conscious  of 
having  derived  through  their  ministrations?  I  might  as  well 
say  that  England  did  not  and  could  not  grow  wheat,  because  on 
visiting  Algeria  I  found  the  wheat  there  superior  in  quality  and 
abundance.  I  say  imequivocally,  that  I  know  of  no  means  of 
demonstrating  that  there  is  not  in  the  Eucharist,  as  adminis- 
tered in  the  Church  of  England,  all  in  kind  that  there  is  in  the 
Eucharist,  as  administered  where  I  now  am.  "What  we  receive 
in  either  case  is  not  cognisable  by  the  senses  j  and  for  what 
we  receive  in  either  case  to  do  us  any  good,  we  must  have  re- 
pented and  receive  in  faith.  Without  faith  what  benefits  should 
I  derive  now  from  communicating,  notwithstanding  the  reality  of 
whatlreceive?  HadI  communicated  without  faith  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  would  my  lack  of  faith  have  been  any  argument  against 
the  reality  of  what  I  received  then  ?  Dogmatise,  as  we  may 
about  it,  the  same  dispositions  are  necessary  in  both  cases  for  any 
appreciable  benefits  to  be  secured :  in  both  cases  what  is  received 
is  concealed  under  veils,  and  reason  and  sense  are  no  better 
judges  of  its  integrity  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  If  people 
are  inclined  to  jeer  and  be  profane,  neither  side  is  exempted 
from  insult  or  cavil.  I  fear  there  have  beeh  men  before  now 
who  have  derided  the  Host,  trampled  It  under  foot,  or 
employed  It  as  a  means  of  conveying  poison — of  committing 
Utffder !  We  must  beware  lest  in  arguing  <uyainst  the  Church 

*  Apology t  Ajopesdix,  p.  26. 
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of  England  wc  turn  the  tables  upon  ourselves,  and  benefit  not 
ourselves  but  the  infidel.  How  any  one  who  was  ever  a  faith- 
ful member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  frequent  commu- 
nicant, can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heuii  and  not  attribute  his 
growth  in  holiness  to  those  communions — if  that  growth  in 
holiness  follows  at  all  from  Holy  Communion  is  a  true 
doctrine,  and  if  he  is  conscious  of  having  made  any  growth  in 
holiness  in  mature  years  while  there — is  past  my  comprehen- 
sion. When  I  go  over  my  various  communions,  past  and 
present,  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  anything  in  my 
spiritual  Ufe,  that  some  which  I  made  at  S.  Mary's,  Oxford — 
those  which  even  now  Dr.  Newman  cannot  refer  to  without 
emotion — have  been  among  the  most  edifying.  I  quite  grant 
the  practical  apathy  and  worse  irreverence  that  used  to  be  so 
rife  in  the  Church  of  England  towards  that  most  august  of 
mysteries;  but  that  never  could  have  been,  had  ** Church  of 
England  people,"  as  Archbishop  Murray  said,  **been  true  to 
the  principles  laid  down  in  their  Prayer  Book,"  or  gone  a  tithe 
as  much  in  advance  of  its  rubrics  as  they  had,  till  recently, 
decUned  from  them.  And  I  think  that  apathy  and  irreverence 
would  be  best  cured,  not  by  telling  them  that  their  celebrations 
are  so  many  shams  and  fictions — which  on  the  most  un- 
favourable showing  can  never  but  admit  of  some  doubt — but 
by  such  afifectionate  remonstrances  as,  if  upon  no  other  ground 
than  out  of  pure  love  to  Him  Who  is  the  object  of  them,  we 
need  never  shrink  from  making — '*  The  intention  of  your 
Communion  office  is  clearly  that  Christ  should  be  given  and 
taken  in  those  celebrations.  Are  you  not  disturbed  at  the  bare 
thoughts  of  greeting  Him  with  stunt  or  niggard  reverence  ? 
When  you  are  in  the  society  of  that  friend  wliose  hfe  and  con- 
versation edifies  you  most,  do  you  hesitate  to  show  that  you 
value  his  company,  and  take  no  trouble  to  draw  him  out,  or 
retain  him  with  you?  Are  not  we  Roman  Catholics  much 
more  rational  than  you,  the  silent  scope  of  whose  public 
worship  is  one  long  appeal  to  Him  : 

**  Abide  with  me  from  mom  till  eve 
For  without  Thee  I  cannot  live  : 
Abide  with  me,  when  night  is  nigh. 
For  without  Thee  I  dare  not  die.'* 

Surely  there  cannot  be  a  more  effective  way  of  appealing  to 
English  hearts  than  this;  for  where  is  the  country  in  the 
whole  of  Europe  where  people  are  more  ready  to  bow  inwardly 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  Now  I  do  not  know  that  the  teaching 
of  De  Lugo  and  Viva,  Saurez  and  Perrone,  is  really  opposed 
to  these  facts ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  these  facts  are  neither 
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isolated  nor  peculiar.     For,  quite  apart  from  my  own  case, 
there  are  living  characters  before    tlie  world  who  obtained  a 
great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  most  deser^'edly,  as  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  wliich  they  have  not  increased — 
even  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  their  best  friends — since  they 
became  members  of  the  Church   of  Rome.     I  am   sure   no 
impartial  person  could  take  up  the  beautiful  volumes  of  sermons 
written  by  Dr.  Newman  and  Archbishop  Manning  while  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  compare  them  with  the  very 
best  of  what  they  have  since  written,  and  then  pronounce  them 
wanting  in  spirituality  or  Christian  sentiment  of  the  deepest 
description — Closers,  in  short,  in  any  sense  by  comparison  with 
their  later  works.     Or  again,  take  the  men  apart  from,  and 
independent  of  their  writings,  who  can  see  any  visible  improve- 
ment (indeed  how  little  room  was  there  for  it)  between  the 
Newman  and  Manning  of  to-day  and  the  Newman  and  Man- 
ning of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  but  what  may  be  fairly  set 
down  to  advanced  years   and  ever  advancing  piety.     I  could 
name  hundreds  of  cases  of  less  note  but  of  the  same  kind. 
Why  should  we  be  deterred  by  the  dogmatism  of  past  times 
from  giving  facts  like  these  their  due  weight,  their  natural 
unsophistical  interpretation.     The  consequence,  surely,  need 
not  be  that  formal  schism  is  not  a  crime,  but  that  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  not,  or  that  church,  as  such, 
under  the  circumstances  is  not,  in  formal  schism.     The  more 
I  think   of   it,   and  the   more   I   read,   I   am   intellectually 
convinced  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  a  false  position ; 
but  morally  I  am  as  persuaded  as  ever  that  the  sacraments  to 
which  I  was  admitted  while  a  member  of  it  were  not  shams.     I 
can  see  no  contradiction  whatever  between  those  convictions  of 
mine,  because  the  more  I  read  history,  the  more  I  feel  that 
the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is   due  in   a  great 
measure  to  the  mistakes  and  the  sins  of  others  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  not  by  any  means  whoUy  self-chosen.     Again,  I  am 
not  going  to  say  for  a  moment,  that  should  the  Church  of 
England  ever  have  a  fair  and  proper  opportunity  of  abandoning 
that  flEdse  position,  and  yet  persist  in  it,  thoroughly  alive  to  its 
irregularity,  and  to  its  own  manifest  obligations  to  do  the  con- 
trary, facts  would  be  likely  to  remain  as  they  are ;  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  that  opportunity,  it  may  be  necessary 
that  Bome  likewise  should  have  become  a  party  to  it,  by  offer- 
ing such  terms  of  reconciliation  as  would  make  the  rejection 
of  them  a  positive  crime.     Why  should  not  local  churches  and 
nations  be  supposed  to  have  their  call,  their  visitation,  as  well 
as  individuals ;  and  decline  from  that  day  forwards,  on  their 
rejecting,  or  not  availing  themselves  of  it  to  the  fall  ?    Where 
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are  now  the  local  churches  of  Egypt,  and  on  either  side  of  it, 
Arabia,  and  Western  Africa  ?  I  fear  I  have  noticed  some  such 
results  in  the  character  of  individuals  among  my  contempo- 
raries, who  have  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  had  once  felt  it 
to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  come  and  be  reconciled,  as  indivi- 
duals, to  the  Holy  See,  but  have  never  come.  Earnestly  do  I 
pray  that  they  and  all  others  may  see  the  folly  of  tampering 
with  what  at  any  time  presents  itself  to  them  as  their  clear 
duty.    As  Pope  said  long  since — 

<*  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do. 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun : 
That,  more  than  heaven  pursue." 

Not  for  worlds  would  I  have  disobeyed  that  voice,  though  in 
obeying  it  I  contracted  no  engagement  of  any  sort  never  to 
look  any  more  facts  in  the  face.  Dr.  Pusey  has  indeed  said,* 
that  had  he  "  been  driven  out  of  the  Church  of  England," 
(which  I  was  not,)  "  he  could  have  gone  in  no  other  way  than 
that  of  closing  his  eyes,  and  accepting  whatever  was  put  before 
him."  But  there  was  a  certain  Pope,  who,  as  Pope,  published 
his  formal  retractations  on  the  strength  of  these  wdtds : — *'  It 
is  just  for  this  very  reason  that  we  are  free  agents  ;  namely, 
because  we  are  able  to  change  our  opinions  till  death.  How 
should  it  not  be  lawful  at  all  times  to  abandon  error  and 
embrace  truth?"!  .  .  .  And  I  say  likewise,  in  the  spirit  of 
those  words,  that  were  I  ever  to  be  as  solemnly  convinced  of 
the  duty  of  returning  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  I  was  of  quitting  it  fo^that  of  the  Pope — since  I  could 
not  have  both — I  trust  I  should  never  lack  the  moral  courage 
to  retrace  my  steps  in  that  direction.  Anything  more  incon- 
ceivable, nevertheless,  I  can  scarce  imagine.  There  is  no 
reason  that  occurs  to  me  why  I  should  ever  be  led  to  do  so  of 
my  own  free  will.  Nothing  that  exists  for  good  in  the  Church 
of  England  I  have  not  now  in  increased  fulness  :  besides  many 
means  of  grace  and  edification  whicli  the  Church  of  England  has 
to  its  cost  discarded.  Unity,  Apostolical  Succession,  one  of  the 
most  venerable  of  Liturgies,  and  devotional  and  elevating  of 
ceremonials ;  the  Sacraments  in  all  their  integrity ;  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  in  all  its  reality  ;  the  Fathers  as  well  as  the 
Bible ;  religion  as  practised  in  the  cloister  as  well  as  in  the 
world.  I  faiow  of  no  drawbacks  but  such  as  are  inseparable 
from  systems,  particularly  when  hoary  vnih  years.  The  only 
thing  that  oppresses  me  is  the  thought  that  there  are  so  many 

•  Eirenicon,  p.  98. 
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good  Christians  who  have  been  estranged  from  and  are  still 
prejudiced  against  it,  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  not  without 
grave  cause.  * .  But  do  not  let  me  be  set  down  for  a  querulous 
disloyal  spirit,  because  not  even  next  to  my  own  salvation,  but 
at  least  as  earnestly  as  my  own  salvation,  I  desire,  and  would 
go  almost  any  length,  to  see  Christians  united  together,  at 
least  in  this  my  country,  as  one  family,  in  the  bonds  of  love, 
not  necessarily  pledged  to  the  same  forms  of  worship  or  external 
discipline,  should  that  prove  to  be  of  any  difficulty,  but  pledged 
irrevocably  to  peace  amongst  themselves,  by  communion  with, 
and  dependence  upon  that  See,  to  which  all  antiquity,  and  with 
it  our  Continental  neighbours,  and  with  them  our  own  fore- 
fathers for  twelve  centuries,  bear  witness  as  the  central  autho- 
rity for  all  Christendom  by  Divine  right.    Though  I  am  naturally 
tbinldng  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England  most,  there  is 
no  class  of  separated  bodies  of  Christians  for  whom  I  do  not 
pray  equally  that  they  may  be  included  in  that  consummation. 
Count  de  Maistre,  in  that  often-quoted  passage  of  his,  has  said 
that  should  Christians  ever  come  together  again,  it  is  probable 
that  the  impulse  would  spring  from  the  Church  of  England, 
touching,  as  it  may  be  said  to  do,  Protestants  with  one  hand, 
and  Rome  with  the  other.  I    And  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Borne  may  be  destined  to  be  drawn 
together  again,  by  means  of  those  who  have  been  members  of 
both?     I,   for  my  part,  should  look  back  upon  the   Oxford 
movement  commencing  in  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  as  one  of 
the  grandest  and  strangest  of  failures  in  history,  if  it  expired 
without  achieving  that  result  eventually ;  and  I  cannot  help 
tbiTiking  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  amphibioas  animals,  like 
ourselves,  to  contribute  not  a  little  towards  it  by  the  moral 
evidence  that  we  may  supply — to  terrestrials,  that  we  have 
lived  and  thriven  in  the  water ;  and  to  the  marine  race,  that  life 
upon  "  terra  firma*'  is  still  better.     It  may  turn  out  that  this 
has  been  the  real  purpose  of  Providence  in  calling  some,  and 
keeping  back  others,  of  those  most  concerned  in  the  movement. 
Those  that  have  quitted  the  Church  of  England  are  bound  to 
beheye  in  the  honesty  of  those  who  have  remained  in  it,  as 
much  as  in  their  own  honesty  before  they  left  it,  which  they 
then  considered  it  to  be  the  most  unfair  in  others  to  question. 
Consequently,  they  are  bound  to  respond  to  them  identically 
on  the  same  terms  on  which  they  demanded  to  be  met  them- 
selves twenty-five  years  back.     The  speakers  on  the  other  side 
are  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  revered  author  of  The  Christian  Year — 
for  that,  I  presume,  was  the  object  of  dedicating  the  Eirenicon 

*  Eirenicon^  p.  261,  where  it  is  quoted  more  folly, 
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to  him — and  they  present  themselves  with  a  new  edition  of 
Tract  90,  for  of  this  the  Eirenicon  is,  in  reality,  but  the 
prelude.*  Who  are  to  meet  them  ?  Inevitably  there  are  two 
on  our  side  to  whom  it  can  be  no  matter  of  choice,  for  whom 
there  can  be  no  logical  outlet  or  escape.  Archbishop  Manning, 
as  he  wears  the  mitre,  so  he  stands  officially  committed  to  the 
precedent  of  his  late  superior.  He  must  step  forward  with  a 
new  edition  of  the  Letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury  in  his  hand ; 
and  who  beside  him,  but  the  original  author  of  Tract  90?  He, 
leasi  of  all  men,  can  repudiate  his  own  handwriting.  That  part 
of  his  Apology  is  still  due  to  us  all  from  him.  That  same 
magician  must  lull,  who  raised,  the  storm : — 

**  If  by  your  art,  our  dearest  Father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them — 

0 !  I  have  suffer'd 

With  those  that  I  saw  suffer — a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her, 
Dashed  all  to  pieces — 0 !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart " 

Thus  they  are  ranged  side  by  side,  and  vis-a-vis,  as  well- 
matched  couples,  waiting  to  move  to  the  harmonies  of  Tract  90. 
May  it  be  the  **  Dance  of  Life"  to  us  all !  Behind  Dr.  Pusey, 
are  gathered  those  devoted  men,  who  in  striving  to  bring  their 
ceremonial  into  unison  with  that  of  the  second  year  of  Edward 
VI.  are,  in  other  words,  virtually  bursting  through  three  long 
centuries  of  disunion,  and  placing  themselves  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  their  forefathers  before  disunion  had  become  irreparable. 
So  much  less  will  there  be  to  mend,  clearly,  when  they  have  got 
there ;  God  speed  their  good  intentions.  Behind,  on  our  side, 
what?  This,  at  least,  in  common  justice,  there  should  be. 
We  have  some  words  for  both  sides,  would  we  but  speak  out. 
We  could  teU  our  own"  side  that  were  the  principles  of  the 
English  Prayer-Book  thoroughly  carried  out,  the  Articles  abol- 
ished, or  that  interpretation  given  of  them  in  Tract  90  form- 
ally sanctioned,  there  would  be  no  further  questions  but  what 
might  be  reserved  for  reference  to  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  his  Primacy  having  been  previously  admitted.  We 
could  tell  them  of  the  progress  in  holiness  that  we  ourselves 
had  made  in  the  Church  of  England.  We  could  guarantee 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  against  any  apprehensions 
that  they  may  have  of  our  popular  system,  by  assuring  them 
that  the  love  of  Jesus  is  nowhere  better  understood  or  practised 

•  "-4  Preface  chiefly  historical,  to  *  Tract  90*  oftJic  'Tracts for  the  Times,* 
together  with  Tract  90,"  is  advertised  as  in  the  press,  in  the  last  page  of  the 
Eirenicon. 
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than  amongst  Soman  Catholics  ;  that  the  love  of  His  Mother, 
and  of  the  Saints  generally,  has  only  to  he  known  hy  experience, 
to  be  found  subsi^ary  to  it,  and  of  great  help  in  promoting  it. 
And  we  could  ask  them  gently  to  ask  themselves,  whether  om* 
practice  is  more  in  advance  of  the  Decrees  of  Trent,  than  theirs 
is  behind  the  teaching  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  ? 

Bat  on  either  side  there  are  instinctive  shrinkings  from 
plain  or  friendly  speech,  as  though  it  involved  disloyalty !  Dis- 
loyalty indeed  !  to  what  ?  Disloyalty  to  the  fell  prejudices  and 
unhappy  divisions  that  have  rent  England  for  three  centuries, 
and  shed  the  blood  of  some  of  her  best  citizens,  and  estranged 
us  in  all  that  concerns  religion  from  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
But  no  disloyalty  to  the  spirit  of  those  great  men — ^whether 
statesmen,  as  Pitt,  Canning,  O'Connell,  and  Peel,  whose 
greatest  measures  had  for  their  object  the  pacification  of  Bomo 
with  England  politically — or  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  as  Milner,  Challoner,  Doyle,  Murray,  Sharpies, 
Wiseman,  whose  aspirations  were  to  disabuse  their  countrymen 
of  the  prejudices  entertained  by  them  against  Bome,  and  to 
dispose  them  to  make  peace  with  Rome  religiously — or  Divines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  from  Mr.  Wix  and  Bishop  Barring- 
ton  downwards  to  the  author  of  Tract  90,  who  have  seen  that 
peace  in  Church  was  the  logical  and  indispensable  sequence  to 
peace  in  State.  We  demand  nothing  more  than  the  full  com- 
plement or  carrying  out  of  the  original  Bill  of  1791,  and  we 
call  upon  the  State,  the  author  of  our  separation  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  to  assist  in  healing  our  breach,  now  that  it  has 
healed  its  own.  For,  in  the  words  of  our  late  Cardinal:  **Tlie 
way  having  been  in  part  prepared,  by  the  demonstration  tliat 
such  interpretation  may  be  given  of  the  most  difficult  (of  the 
xxxix.)  Articles,  as  will  strip  them  of  all  contradiction  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Tridentine  Synod,"  why  need  we  ultimately 
despair  **  of  the  return  of  this  coimtry  to  the  Catholic  unity, 
through  its  Established  Church  ?" 
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Art.  v.— MR.  DE  LISLE  ON  THE  PRESENT 
PROSPECTS  OF  RE-UNION. 

[cOamUKICATED.] 

Dr.  Pusey's  new  work — An  Eirenicon,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  "The  Christiau  Year" — is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable production  of  its  author,  and  as  his  name  is  akeadj 
famous  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Christendom,  it 
will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  all  who  glory  in  the 
Christian  name,  or  who  care  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Its  very  title  commands  attention — 
*'  Eirenicon,"  a  peace  ofiering. 

At  a  moment  when  the  whole  world  resoimds  with  discord 
and  war ;  when  rebellion  and  anarchy,  civil  wars  and  insurrec- 
tions are  assuming  the  conditions  of  an  almost  chronic  malady; 
when  all  nations  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  as  if  preparing  for  a 
world-wide  struggle ;  when  the  faith  of  many  is  waning,  and 
unbelief  is  everywhere  undermining  the  foundations  of  the 
social  system ;  it  is  surely  time  for  Christians  to  look  into  their 
own  divisions,  to  examine  their  differences,  whether  it  is  not 
these  which  are  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  whether,  when  we  all 
profess  to  be  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot  come  to  some 
agreement  as  to  the  Faith,  which  He  came  on  earth  to  reveal. 

At  this  moment,  not  to  speak  of  minor  sects,  the  Chris- 
tian world  is  .subdivided  into  three  grand  portions,  the  first 
and  most  numerous  of  which  professes  to  be  alone  and  without 
rival,  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
Christ,  the  very  Church  spoken  of  in  the  Creeds.  All  other 
Churches  were  once  in  communion  with  her — ^that  is,  with 
her  central  and  primatial  see,  the  see  emphatically  termed 
ApostoUc — and  she  can  point  to  the  year  and  the  day  when 
that  intercommunion  ceased.  This  Church  is  called  both  by 
friend  and  foe  Catholic,  and  she  acknowledges  no  limit  but  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth,  and  she  calls  all  mankind  to  her  com- 
munion. At  the  present  moment  she  nimibers  not  less  than 
two  himdred  millions  of  children,  spread  through  the  whole 
earth,  everywhere  believing  tlie  same  ai'ticles  of  Faith,  every- 
where worshipping  God  with  the  same  Eucharistic  Liturgy, 
and  everywhere  indissolubly  bound  together  in  one  compact 
unity  of  dogmatic  faith  and  sacramental  religion. 

Next  in  grandeur  and  impoi'tance  to  tliis,  which  claims  to 
be  the  Great  Original  Mother  Church,  we  behold  another  vast 
Communion,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  former  in  its 
creed,  its  worship,  or  its  sacraments.  It  is  remarkable,  liow- 
ever,  that  the  name  in  which  this  great  Commimion  glories  is 
not  the  name  of  Catholic;  she  calls  herself  **Tho  Orthodox 
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Clmrch,"  and  though  she  caai  count  many  nations  in  her 
bosom,  and  can  fairly  boast  of  dogmatic  and  ritual  unity 
amongst  them,  still  she  remains  witliin  a  certain  division  of 
the  globe,  aspiring  to  no  higher  title  than  that  of  '^  The  Holy 
Oriental  Church,'*  claiming,  indeed,  "orthodoxy"  as  her  peculiar 
possession,  and  yet  calmly  leaving  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world  in  errors,  which  she  seeks  not  to  dispel,  though  she 
ceases  not  to  pray  for  the  union  of  all  the  Churches  of  God. 

But  there  is  another  and  a  third  division  of  the  Christian 
Family,  the  ancient  and  far-famed  Anglican  Church.  This 
Church,  until  the  sixteenth  century  in  close  communion  with 
the  great  centre  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  branches, 
at  that  period  partly  from  political  and  partly  from  religious 
reasons,  renounced  the  primatial  authority  of  that  central  see 
of  Peter,  to  which  for  so  many  ages  she  had  been  devoutly 
attached.  From  that  date  she  assumed  a  distinct  and  separate 
position  in  the  Christian  world,  claiming,  however  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  limited  to  the  domains  of 
the  British  empire,  though  in  their  world-wide  extension 
planting  her  offshoots  in  fidmost  every  clime  and  amongst  all 
peoples. 

Now  are  these  three  great  representatives  of  Christianity 
always  to  remain  divided  and  at  war  with  each  other  ?  If  they 
are,  how  are  the  infallible  prophecies  of  God  to  be  realised  ? 
How  is  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  to  triumph  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  to  the  other  ? 

It  is  at  least  the  belief  of  the  wi-iter  of  this  ai*ticle  that  they 
will  one  day  be  re-united — corporately  and  organically  re-united. 
How  ?     By  the  return  of  Greeks  and  AngUcans  to  the  com- 
munion of  that  centre,  mth  which  in  their  earlier  days  they 
were   in   communion,  the  Apostohc   See   of  S.   Peter,     The 
Eastern  Church  will  cease  to  accuse  the  Popes  of  heterodoxy. 
The  AngKcan  Church  will  once  more  acknowledge  the  primacy 
of  that  see,  to  whose  pious  zeal  in  the  person  of  the  great 
S.  Gregory,  she  owed  her  origin  and  hierarchical  organisation. 
But  is  this  possible  ?    Who  can  read  the  Eirenicon  of  our 
illustrious  author  and  doubt  its  possibility  ?     For  ourselves,  we 
have  always  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  corporate  Be-union 
of  Christians.     If  a  single  individual  can  be  re-united,  why  not 
a  body  of  individuals  ?    If  the  process  of  reasoning  and  study, 
the  investigation  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  humble  exercise 
of  prayer  for  divino  guidance,  joined  with  an  earnest  striving 
to   avoid  all    deliberate  sin,   could  prepare  individuals  like 
Newman,  and  other  illustrious  converts,  to  embrace  the  whole 
CatboUe  &ith»  why  should  not  the  same  means  bo  e(\u«U} 
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blessed  in  preparing  whole  Communions  to  embrace  tniths, 
which  they  had  but  too  much  forgotten,  and  to  return  to 
Catholic  practices  which  were  shown  to  be  conducive  to  holiness 
of  life  and  general  morality?  And  thus  to  prepare  those 
bodies  of  Christians  to  return  to  a  corporate  imion  with  the 
great  Mother  Church,  from  which  in  an  evil  hour  they  had  been 
ruthlessly  torn  ? 

The  Catholic  Church,  at  least,  thought  this  when  in  the 
Council  of  Florence  a  union  was  proposed  and  effected  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the  effects  of  which  still  prevail  in 
some  countries,  while  a  precedent  upon  infallible  authority 
was  provided  for  all  future  ages. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  himself  shown  from  Bossuet,  and  other 
writers  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  Catholic  Church,  that 
this  view  is  essentially  a  Catholic  view,  and  tliat  the  policy 
involved  in  it  is  essentially  Catholic  :  we  rejoiced,  too,  to  count 
among  liis  citations  one  especially  to  the  purpose,  from  the 
profound  writings  of  the  celebrated  De  Maistre.  That  illustrious 
writer  evidently  anticipated,  in  his  far-sighted  penetration,  the 
great  work  which  we  are  advocating,  and  in  view  of  it  he 
acknowledged  those  features  in  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  which,  when  more  fully  developed,  were  destined  one 
day  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  effecting  the  Be-union  of 
Cliristendom. 

And  now  let  us  observe  at  once,  that  our  object  in  contri- 
buting this  article  to  the  Union  Review  is  not  to  make  a 
systematic  criticism  of  the  great  work  to  whicli  we  arc  referring, 
but  rather  to  show  how,  at  least,  its  main  argument  is  appre- 
ciated and  regarded  by  many  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  And  in  doing  this  we  shall,  of  course,  be  free  to 
express  our  dissent  from  some  of  its  statements,  heartily  as 
we  agree  in  its  general  tenor  and  object. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  certainly  inaugurated  a  fresh  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  reconciliation  of  his  own  Communion  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  doing  so  he  has  taken  a  method  not 
only  right  but  necessary  in  proving  to  Ids  own  bretliren  that, 
after  all,  the  difference  between  them  and  om-selves  is  not  so 
much  one  of  fundamental  dogma  as  of  terminology  and  detail. 
Hence  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Anglican  Church,  if  she  sincerely 
entered  on  the  path  of  amicable  preparation  for  union,  to  lay 
aside  any  expression  in  her  own  formularies  which  was  proved 
to  be  dubious  in  its  character,  or  ill  adapted  to  express  her  own 
genuine  meaning — that  meaning  being  undoubtedly  rather 
Catholic  than  Protestant,  more  in  harmony  mill  the  Primitive 
Church  than  with  the  Protestant  innovations  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     This  conclusion  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  attentive 
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reader  as  the  logical  conclusion  from  not  only  Dr.  Pusey's  o>mi 
interpretation  of  the  Anglican  Articles,  but  from  those  of 
earlier  authors,  whom  he  cites,  such  as  Sancta  Clara  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  celebrated  Tract  90  on  the  other. 

We  will  not  follow  our  illustrious  author  in  his  elaborate 
investigation  connected  with  this  portion  of  his  subject :  but 
what  wSl  be  more  to  our  purpose  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
we  will  rather  confine  oiu*  attention  to  those  difficulties  which 
strike  Dr.  Pusey,  and  no  doubt  numberless  other  Anglicans,  as 
a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Re-union. 

And  here,  before  we  descend  to  any  particular  questions, 
let  it  be  observed  that  we  think  Dr.  Pusey  attaches  far  too 
much  importance  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  individual  writers, 
even  though  canonized  saints,  in  our  Commimion.  Dr.  Pusey 
may  rest  assured  that  if  the  Anglican  Church  is  ever  re-united 
to  the  see  of  S.  Peter  and  so  to  the  Universal  Church,  she  will 
never  be  called  upon  to  accept  the  opinions  of  individuals, 
however  holy  they  may  have  been.  The  Catholic  faith,  which 
all  must  accept,  is  that  which  is  defined  and  taught  by  the 
Church  in  her  catechisms,  and  other  authorised  statements  of 
belief.  Now  let  any  AngUcan  who  agrees  with  Dr.  Pusey, 
read  the  Douay  Catechism,  which  every  Roman  Catholic  cliild 
in  this  country  is  taught  to  learn,  and  say  whether  it  in  any 
way  disagrees  with  his  otmi  convictions,  or  whether  it  in  any 
way  sanctions  those  apparent  extravagances  to  which  Dr. 
Pusey  so  forcibly  adverts  as  an  obstacle  to  the  great  work  of 
corporate  Re-union  ? 

Dr.  Pusey  heads  p.  184  of  his  Eirenicon  with  these  words: 
— "  Adoration  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  same  as  to  God."     I 
know  Dr.  Pusey  would  not  say  that  such  a  blasphemous  practice 
as  this  infers  was   taught  in  our  catechism.     Nay,  the  very 
sentences  he  quotes  from  some  of  our  \\Titer8  to  support  such 
an  inference  evidently  contradict  it.     It  is  in  vain  to  cite  the 
words   '' adorarCy'  '^  colere,''  as  indifierently  applied  by  such 
^^Titers,  to  the  Godhead  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  l^lessed 
Virgin  on  the  other.     The  question  is  not  about  the  use  of 
words,  but  whether  the  Church  sanctions  any  confusion  of  idea 
in  the  application  of  them  ?     To  answer  this  question  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  Catholic  catechism.     As  for  the  indif- 
ferent use  of  the  word  **  worship,''  the  English  Church,  both  in 
her  ritual  and  her  translation  of  the  Bible,  gives  us  many 
examples.      Should  we  be  justified  in  accusing  Anglicans  of 
confusing  the  worship  of  God  with  the  relative  respect  due  to 
creatures,  because  in  their  marriage-service  the  bridegroom 
addresses  his  bride  with  such  words  as  these : — **  With  my 
hody  I  thee  worship  ?"     Or  tiiat  the  Anglican  yeiBiou  oi  t\i^ 
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Scriptures  sanctioned  a  similar  indifference,  when  it  reconnted 
of  the  Faithful  of  the  old  law — **  That  all  the  congi'cgation 
bowed  dovm  their  heads,  and  womlupped  the  Lord  and  the 

In  spite  of  anytliing  that  may  be  quoted  from  Catholic 
writers,  it  will  ever  remain  true  that  tlie  Catholic  Church 
adores  God  alone,  and  that  she  only  honours  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  with  an  inferior  human  honour,  because  that  most 
blessed  and  most  lovely  of  all  women  was  chosen  from  all 
eternity  by  God  to  be  the  Listrument  of  the  Great  Mystery  of 
the  Incarnation.  That  mystery  Dr.  Pusey  venerates  as  we  do, 
the  Anglican  Church  venerates  it  as  the  Catholic  Chiu*ch  has 
ever  venerated  it ;  oh  !  then  let  us  not  quarrel  over  the  fer\'ent 
expressions  of  Catholic  writers,  Avho,  in  contemplating  the 
operation  of  this  great  work  of  God,  are  overwhelmed  ^\ith  the 
sense  of  that  created  purity  and  blessedness,  which  the  Holy 
Trinity  made  meet  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  God-Man.  Let  us 
carry  ourselves  back  in  spirit  to  that  wonderful  day,  when  the 
archangel  Gtibriel  was  sent  on  the  most  solemn  embassy  that 
over  this  world  saw,  to  a  youthful  Virgin  who  was  praying  in 
her  humble  cottage  in  the  city  of  Nazareth,  and  who,  we  may 
piously  believe  on  the  authority  of  ancient  writers,  in  the  depth 
of  her  humility  was  offering  herself  as  the  handmaid  and  servant 
of  that  favoured  Virgin  of  Israel,  of  whom  she  had  read  in  the 
prophetic  writings  of  her  nation : — "  A  Virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  Son,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Emmanudy  that 
is,  God  with  us,*^ — in  other  words  there  shall  be  a  Virgin,  who 
shall,  (oh  !  awful  mystery  too  sublime  for  human  thought !) 
be  made  the  Mother  of  God,  yes,  so  says  the  prophet — **  Her 
Son  shall  be  Emmanuel — God  with  us  /** 

I  do  not  wonder  that  some  of  our  writers,  in  contemplating 
this  mystery  seem  to  forget — I  cannot  admit  that  they  really 
forget — ^the  difference  which  essentially  remains  between  the 
Incarnate  Gt)d  and  that  humble  Virgin  that  bears  Him  on  her 
bosom,  when  by  faith  present  at  this  wondrous  scene,  they  go 
in  spirit  with  the  poor  shepherds  to  Bethlehem,  or  with  the 
holy  Magi  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  to  adore  the  Divine  Child 
Jesus  in  the  arms  of  Mary.  Let  us  go  with  them,  animated 
with  the  same  faith  in  the  blessed  mystery  of  the  Licamation, 
and  the  same  love  of  our  Divine  Redeemer — what  shall  we 
there  see  ?  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph !  and  who  is  there 
amongst  us  who  in  adoring  the  God-Man  would  think  that  we 
honoured  Him,  if  we  paid  no  reverence  to  His  Sweetest  Mother, 
and  none  to  His  Nursing-Father  ?     It  is  impossible  that  any 

•  1  Ghromcles  xxix.  20. 
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man  who  went  there  could  do  other  than  pay  a  deep  and  lowly 
reverence  to  the  Mother  of  the  God-Man,  and  to  Her  Blessed 
Sponse  S.  Joseph.  And  Who  is  this  Child  Jesus  ?  He  is  the 
Incarnate  Gk)d,  the  very  God  that  made  Heaven  and  Earth,  in 
Whose  sight  the  very  Heavens  are  not  clean,  and  who  charges 
even  His  angels  with  folly — and  yet  He  looks  only  like  a  little 
child,  fairer  indeed  than  the  children  of  men,  hut  still  one  like 
the  Son  of  Man.  If  I  think  of  His  Godhead,  I  tremhle  with 
awe,  for  who  can  stand  before  the  Face  of  the  Lord?  If  I  look 
npon  His  manhood,  I  am  attracted  by  the  lovely  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  the  Child  Jesus.  I  adore  His  Godhead,  I  adore 
also  EQs  humanity  hypostatically  united  to  that  Godhead,  for 
the  prophet  has  told  me  that  this  Child  is  Emmanuel,  God  with 
us,  the  God-Man.  But  having  adored  Him,  I  remember  my 
own  needs,  I  think  of  my  own  sins,  I  see  before  me  my  Saviour, 
Who  is  to  redeem  me  from  my  sins,  and  from  Whom  and  by 
Whom  every  grace  I  need  is  to  come,  whether  for  things 
temporal  or  for  the  life  to  come  ;  and  I  ;>r^,v  ^  H^  ^  grant 
them  to  me,  and  to  cleanse  me  from  that  burthen  of  my  sin 
which  oppresses  my  conscience,  and  which  makes  me  tremble 
for  my  fiiture  lot.  I  pray  to  Him  as  the  only  source  of  aU  my 
good,  but  when  I  have  poured  om*  my  poor  unworthy  prayers, 
can  I  forget  how  very  poor  and  imworthy  they  are  ?  Can  I  on 
the  other  hand  be  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  Her  who  is  the 
very  Mother  of  this  Man-God  ?  I  want  help  in  my  prayers, 
I  want  to  make  them  as  acceptable  as  possible  to  the  Divine 
Child;  so  I  say,  **  Holy  Mother  of  God,  deign  to  look  on  the 
servant  of  your  Son !  Offer  my  miserable  unworthy  prayers  to 
your  Divine  Child,  pray  for  me !  It  is  through  you  that  lost 
mankind  have  received  the  Redeemer,  through  you  then  much 
more  do  we  hope  for  the  effects  of  His  Redemption  :  pray  then 
for  us,  have  pity  upon  us,  never  forget  us,  never  cease  to  pray 
as  long  as  we  live  and  at  the  hour  of  our  Death.  Jesus,  your 
Son,  is  our  God;  Jesus  alone  is  our  Redeemer,  but  if  our 
prayers  can  have  any  avail  with  Him,  of  how  much  more  avail 
must  be  your  prayer,  that  of  His  own  most  blessed  Mother  ?*' 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Catholic  minds  are,  I  may  say, 
necessarily  drawn  by  all  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  Revelation  to 
those  religious  convictions  which  are  summed  up  in  that  article 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed — The  Communion  of  Saints.  To  say 
that  in  giving  expression  to  their  feelings  they  always  state 
them  in  language  of  faultless  accuracy  would  be  equivalent 
to  claiming  for  them  the  attribute  of  Inspiration.  I  am  not 
goii^  to  apologise  for  the  language  of  Grignon  de  Montfort,  for 
I  was  as  much  shocked  when  I  first  read  lus  book  as  Dr.  Pusey 
himoelf  could  have  been^  and  I  remember  the  late  leameA.  ^ccA 
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excellent  father-f]:eueral  of  the  Institute  of  Charity  told  me  ho 
thought  it  both  mischievous  and  heretical,  and  that  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  discourage  the  nuns  of  his  Listitute  from  reading 
it.  But  what  I  want  to  establish  is,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  in  no  way  committed  to  such  extravagances  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  Grignon  de  Montfort 
was  all  the  while  as  orthodox  as  any  man,  though  he  has  used 
expressions  which  do  not  seem  so,  and  which  may  appear  to 
savour  even  of  blasphemy.  But  are  there  not  expressions  even 
in  Scripture  itself  which  seem  blasphemous?  I  hope  your 
readers  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,  but  what  do  they  think 
of  the  33rd  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  the  28th  verse — "  Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob  but  Israel :  for  if  thou  hast 
prevailed  against  God,  how  much  more  shalt  thou  prevail 
against  men  ?*'  Take  the  letter  of  this,  as  it  stands  on  the 
mere  surface,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  the  idea  involved 
in  it  is  blasphemous  in  the  extreme.  And  yet  these  are  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  contain  a  heavenly  and 
consoling  truth.  So  may  it  be  with  the  apparently  extravagant 
and  paradoxical  sayings  of  some  even  of  the  Saints  in  reference 
to  our  Blessed  Lady ;  and  so,  too,  of  Grignon  de  Montfort,  who 
is  no  canonized  Saint,  though — I  doubt  not — a  holy  man. 
Then,  again,  of  such  expressions  in  regard  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  as  calling  her  the  **  Co-Redemptrix  of  the  human  race," 
and  the  like,  what  do  they  come  to  after  all,  when  taken  along 
with  the  acknowledged  and  indisputable  faith  of  the  Church, 
concerning  the  sole  mediatorship  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  merely 
that  they  are  expressive  of  another  truth,  subordinate  to  this 
great  leading  dogma  of  Christian  Faith,  \iz,,  that  of  the 
immense  force  of  earnest  prayer  ?  What  says  S.  Paul  writing 
to  his  disciple  the  holy  Bishop  S.  Timothy,  (1  Tim.  ch.  iv. 
v.  16,)  **  Take  heed  imto  Thyself  and  unto  Thy  doctrine  :  be 
earnest  therein :  for  in  so  doing  Thou  shalt  boii  save  Thyself 
and  them  that  hear  Thee." 

Does  S.  Paul,  when  he  talks  of  Timothy  saving  both  him- 
self and  his  hearers,  forget  that  Christ  is  our  only  Saviour,  our 
only  Mediator  and  Advocate  ?  Now,  suppose  for  an  instant 
that  instead  of  Timothy,  the  Apostle  had  been  writing  to  our 
Blessed  Lady,  who  was  still  lining,  dwelling  with  the  beloved 
disciple  and  evangelist  John,  and  that  he  said  to  her,  what  he 
often  said  to  his  feUow  Christians  in  general,  *'  Make  mention 
of  ine  in  yonr  prayers,  never  forget  me  in  your  petition  at  the 
Throne  of  Grace y  for  by  so  doing,  you  Avill  both  save  me  and 
them,  whom  I  am  conducting  in  the  ways  of  God  ;*'  w^here 
would  have  been  the  blasphemy?  Where  the  contradiction 
to  the  other  still  more  fundamental  truth  ?     If  some  Catholic 
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writers  have  called  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  mercy,  it  is  to 
be  explained  in  the  same  way,  and  with  similar  limitations. 
The  Blessed  Mother  of  God  shows  mercy  to  the  sinner  by 
praying  for  him,  by  obtaining  for  him  grace  and  forgiveness, 
just  as  we  call  works  of  charity  done  by  ourselves — **  works  of 
ni^rcy."  When  our  Saviom-  represented  the  soul  of  Dives 
addressing  Holy  Abraham,  whom  he  saw  far  ofif  reigning  mth 
God  in  Paradise,  **  Father  Abraham,  have  mercy  upon  mCy' 
he  described  a  lost  soul  uttering  a  fruitless  prayer,  when  alas  ! 
it  was  too  late,  but  he  surely  was  not  putting  a  blasphemy  into 
the  mouth  of  that  poor  reprobate !  Abraham  told  Dives  that 
the  day  of  mercy  was  gone  by,  but  he  did  not  chide  him  for 
addressing  to  himself  a  prayer,  which  strictly  could  only  be 
addressed  to  God.  Why,  then,  should  such  and  similar  ex- 
pressions, recurring  as  they  do  in  many  of  oiu*  writers,  when 
addressed  to  Saints,  seem  to  have  a  vicious  character,  which 
even  Protestant  readers  do  not  charge  upon  the  same,  when 
used  in  Holy  Scripture  ?  It  is,  surely,  nothing  but  the  pre- 
judice of  early  education,  which  makes  men  so  keen  in  per- 
ceiving in  Catholic  writings  what  they  are  really  blind  to  when 
they  find  it  elsewhere. 

I  grant  if  there  was  not  a  dogma  in  the  Church  to  balance 
against  such  phrases  the  case  would  be  different,  and  the  ob- 
jection sound.  But  not  only  is  the  dogma  of  Holy  Church  so 
explicit,  but  look  at  her  Liturgy,  look  at  her  Breviary,  her  Ritual, 
her  Pontifical.  How  carefully  measured  are  her  prayers !  How 
rare  are  the  invocations  of  Saints  !  How  simple  her  addresses 
to  the  Mother  of  God,  ora  pro  nobis,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
anything  beyond,  unless  where  the  poetical  license  of  a  hymn 
expands  into  a  warmer  phrase,  less  Umited  in  terms,  but  not 
less  limited  by  the  dogmatic  faith  of  the  Church  herself. 
WTien  the  blessed  day  for  Re-union  arrives,  the  Church  of 
England  will  not  be  called  upon  by  us  to  use  the  terms  of 
S.  Alphonso  Liguori  or  S.  Bonaventure,  still  less  of  Grignon 
de  Montfort,  but  simply  to  acknowledge,  what  she  herself  has 
never  ceased  to  profess,  that  there  is  a  Communion  of  Saints, 
whereby  aU  those  who  are  in  the  grace  of  God,  whether  still 
on  their  pilgrimage  here  below  or  reigning  above  with  Clirist 
our  Lord,  can  aid  each  other  by  their  mutual  prayers  and 
good  works. 

And  now  one  word  on  the  dogma  of  our  Blessed  Lady*s 
Immaculate  Conception. 

Dr.  Pusey  writes  on  this  subject  as  on  all  others,  with  the 
most  commendable  moderation,  with  great  learning,  and  with 
a  reverential  spirit.  He  points  out  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  this  belief  was  defined  to  be  a  dogma  of  Cai\i\io'\ic 
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faith.  He  quotes  the  letters  of  a  very  large  portion,  if  not  of 
a  majority  of  the  CathoUe  Episcopate,  deprecating  the  defini- 
tion; though  not  impeaching  the  belief.  Nay,  I  am  assured 
that  even  before  the  definition  was  pronounced  there  was 
hardly  a  dissentient  voice  among  the  whole  body  of  the  bishops 
in  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself.  In  fact.  Dr.  Pusey  admits 
that  there  was  no  controversy  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  fact  that,  before  the  Pope  pronounced  the  definition,  the 
objection  at  one  time  advanced  by  the  bishops  in  question  had 
been  withdrawn.  So  that  assuming  the  bishops  in  communion 
with  the  Apostolic  See  of  S.  Peter  to  constitute  the  whole 
Catholic  Church,  which  is,  as  all  men  know,  what  we  do  assume, 
the  Papal  definition  of  this  dogma,  accepted  as  it  has  been  by 
all  the  pastors  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  becomes  tanta- 
mount to  a  decree  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council, 

On  the  Anglican,  as  well  as  on  the  Qreek  view  of  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church,  it  amounts,  at  all  events,  to  a 
definition,  sanctioned  by  what  they  would  term  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  upon  their  principles,  and  ar- 
guing from  their  point  of  view,  they  cannot  at  once,  regard 
it  as  binding  upon  them,  until  by  some  solemn  act  of  Be-union 
they  ratify  the  definition. 

But  here,  as  Dr.  Puscy  urges,  comes  the  question,  Has  not 
the  definition  widened  the  breach,  by  adding  to  the  dogma  of 
the  Church?  has  it  not  made  it  more  difficult  for  those  who 
dispute  the  single  claim  to  infallibility  of  the  Latin  Catholic 
Church,  as  he  would  call  it,  to  amalgamate  with  her  ? 

At  first  sight  such  an  objection  seems  to  carry  with  it  some 
force,  but  if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  into  it,  its  importance 
diminishes.  The  Catholic  Church  calls  upon  no  man  to  em- 
brace her  faith,  until  he  is  reasonably  convinced  of  its  sound- 
ness. Now  she  is  ready  to  show  that  she  had  reasonable  ground 
for  defining  this  doctrine.  It  took  many  ages  to  bring  even 
Catholics  to  unanimity,  or  (7?ea«i-imanimity  at  least,  on  this 
question.  The  Dominicans  had  argued  against  it  for  cen- 
turies. Saints  had  denied  it,  it  had  been  warmly  debated  in 
the  schools  and  universities,  but  the  force  of  argument  at  last 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  controversy  ceased,  and  so  in 
the  end  the  Church  defined  it  through  the  Pope,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  whole  episcopate.  Now,  I  ask,  why  should 
not  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Greek  Churches 
yield  to  the  same  arguments,  which,  after  the  sifting  of  many 
centuries,  convinced  the  mind  of  the  Latin  Church  ?  I  put 
tiio  question  bom  their  point  of  >iew,  not  from  ours. 

Already,  the  Anglican  Church  honours  in  her  calendar  the 
Feast  at  our  Blessed  Lady's  Conception.    In  &ct,  it  was  an 
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Archbishop  of  the  Anglican  Church,  (before  the  severance,)  the 
great  S.  ijQsebn,  who  was  the  very  first  to  ordain  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  festival,  and  it  was  from  the  Sec  of  Canterbury 
that  this  devout  practice  gradually  spread  through  Christen- 
dom, and  so  led  to  the  great  controversy,  as  to  whether  our 
Blessed  Lady  was  or  was  not  conceived  in  sin  ?  For  if  she 
were  conceived  in  sin,  why  celebrate  her  Conception  with  a 
festival?  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  her  Conception  she, 
through  the  foreseen  merits  of  the  Gbd-Man,  her  only  Son,  was 
preserved  from  this  stain,  in  order  to  become  the  worthy 
Tabernacle  of  Emmanuel,  (as  our  Church  in  her  collect  ex- 
presses it,)  then,  indeed,  it  was  most  consistent  and  reason- 
able to  honour  such  a  Conception  with  a  festival. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  Greek  Churches,  why  should  they 
scorn  to  examine  the  foundations  of  the  Definition  pronounced 
by  their  Latin  sister  ?  Was  not  the  argument  from  tradition 
in  its  favour  mainly  grounded  on  statements  of  the  Greek 
Fathers,  on  the  language  of  the  old  Apostolic  Greek  Liturgies  ? 
We  have  not  space  to  go  deeply  into  this  part  of  the  subject, 
but  at  least  I  have  no  hesitation  in  aifirming  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  Greek  Church  in  her 
Liturgies,  than  the  denial  of  it.  And  here  let  us  say  one  word 
upon  the  doctrine  itself :  for  we  are  convinced  that  very  few 
who  object  to  it  really  know  what  we  mean  by  it.  Some  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  affirming  it,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  made  a  goddess  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  !  Now  I 
ask  such  objectors  was  Eve  a  goddess  ?  and  yet  do  they  think 
that  she  was  created  under  the  stain  of  original  sin?  Of 
course  they  deny  both  questions.  Then  wliy  is  Mary  made  a 
goddess,  because  we  believe  that  she  was  conceived  under  the 
same  conditions,  with  which  Eve  was  created  ?  If  Christ  was 
the  second  Adam,  and  Mary  the  second  Eve,  as  so  many  of  the 
Fathers  are  wont  to  call  her,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  conceive 
that  each  in  their  conception  should  at  least  have  been  upon  a 
par  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  original  creation  of  the  human 
race.  Then  again  may  we  not  see  in  the  sinless  conception  of 
our  Blessed  Lady,  a  necessary  ingredient  in  that  glorious 
privilege  of  perpetual  virginity,  which  the  whole  Church  both 
of  East  and  West  has  ever  proclaimed  to  be  her  brightest 
attribute  ?  If  she  is  the  ever  Virgin,  she  must  be  ever  exempt 
from  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  otherwise  her  virginity  does 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  all  the  daughters  of  tlie  mystic 
Israel,  and  yet  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  of  this  Virgin  **  that  she 
is  elect  among  thousands.**  What  does  Mary  tell  us  of  herself 
in  that  wonderful  Canticle  the  Magnificat  ?    ''  For  He  lYi^l  \t^ 
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inh/htj/  Lath  done  (jrcat  thlnrfs  unto  me'' — that  is  the  Almighty 
God  in  creating  Mary  exhausted  (if  we  may  so  speak)  His 
Omnipotence.  And  now  she,  humble  to  the  very  dust  as  she 
was,  goes  on  to  proclaim  her  o\m  glories,  for  they  were  the 
glories  of  her  Son.  "  For  behold  from  henceforth  all  genera- 
tions shall  call  me  Blessed.'*  Now  this  is  a  prophecy — ^who 
then  has  fulfilled  it  ?  Those,  of  whom  it  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  a  distinctive  featiu'e  to  honoiu*  and  to  glorify  Mary ;  or 
those,  who  have  never  ceased  to  carp  at  her  praise  and  to 
detract  from  her  glories  ?  "Which  is  the  Scriptm'al  view,  and 
which  the  one  opposed  to  it  ? 

No,  I  cannot  beUeve,  that  tlie  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  our  Blessed  Lady  will  create  any  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  blessed  cori)orate  Ke-union  of 
divided  Christendom,  for  which  all  good  men  are  now  longing, 
and  for  which  millions  all-over  the  earth  are  now  praying. 
Rather  do  I  beheve  that  Mary  will  aid  us  Avith  her  prayers  all 
the  more,  seeing  that  in  the  midst  of  so  much  degeneracy  our 
age  has  at  least  raised  a  noble  monument  of  zeal  for  her 
honour ! 

And  here,  before  we  conclude  this  pai-t  of  our  subject,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  notice  an  objection,  which,  though  not 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Pusey's  work,  is  sometimes  urged  by 
AngUcan  writers  against  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  They  say  that  we  put  the  Conception  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  on  a  par  with  the  supernatural  Conception  of 
Christ.  Now  I  absolutely  deny  this.  The  Conception  of  our 
Lord  was  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
His  Conception  was  the  miraculous  efloct  of  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  He  had  no  earthly  man  for  His  Father,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  concei\'ing  our  Divine  Lord  preserved 
the  integrity  of  her  virginity.  But  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself 
was  conceived  in  the  natural  way,  S.  Joachim  was  her  father, 
as  S.  Anne  was  her  mother:  and  her  exemption  from  the 
stain  of  original  sin  was  a  mere  gift  of  God  in  view  of  the 
merits  of  her  Divine  Son's  Passion  and  Death,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  Incarnation.  Moreover  this  grace,  though 
so  precibus,  did  not  render  our  Blessed  Lady  impeccable.  She 
had  free-will  like  the  rest  of  us,  subject  like  all  others  to  trials 
and  temptations.  If  at  every  stage  of  her  existence  she  had  not 
diligently  corresponded  with  the  grace  of  God,  she  might  have 
fallen  into  sin  and  have  lost  the  high  privilege  which  she  had 
received :  and  so  (humanly  speaking)  she  might  have  defeated 
the  merciful  purpose  of  God  for  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  through  the  merits  of  her  Son.  For  in  that  case,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer  would  have  been 
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either  delayed  or  prevented.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  may 
in  a  snbordinnte  sense  speak  of  Mary,  as  being  truly  a 
Co-Eedemptrix  with  her  Son — because  the  co-operation  of  her 
free-will  with  the  grace  of  God  was  made  by  Him  a  necessary 
condition  (if  I  may  use  such  a  term)  towards  obtaining  the 
comin<f  of  the  Redeemer.  The  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
might  have  taken  place  without  any  concurrence  of  a  human 
mother  at  all ;  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord  might  have  been 
created,  as  Adam  was,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  or  even  out 
of  nothing  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the  Almighty ;  but  it  did  not 
please  God  so  to  eflect  it.  As  it  had  been  by  the  joint  act  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  that  mankind  fell  from  original  righteousness, 
so  it  pleased  God  to  eflect  the  restoration  of  mankind  by  the 
joint  operation,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  Mary  the  second  Eve  with 
Christ  the  second  Adam ;  Christ  indeed  redeeming  us,  but 
Mary  by  her  correspondence  with  the  eternal  designs  and 
graces  of  God  meriting  d^  congruo  the  grace  to  bestow  this 
Redeemer  upon  our  fallen  race.  If  we  bear  these  great  facts  in 
mind,  and  I  beheve  them  to  be  simi^le  facts,  they  will  surely 
account  for  much  of  that  apparent  extravagance  of  language, 
which  we  often  meet  with  in  some  Cathohc  authors,  and  which 
seems  to  detract  from  the  honour  duo  to  the  One  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now  observe, 
I  am  not  denying  that  there  have  been,  or  that  there  are  still, 
misconceptions  and  abuses  among  CathoUcs  on  this  subject. 
I  know  that  these  abuses  have  existed ;  the  legislation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  is  a  proof  of  this  melancholy  fact ;  and  the 
statements  of  such  illustrious  writers  as  the  great  Bossuet, 
Henri  Marie  Boudon,  and  others,  affirm  it  and  guard  against 
it; — but  what  I  do  assert  is,  that  the  writings  of  S.  Alphonso, 
and  of  numberless  others  tenderly  devoted  to  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  are  orthodox  and  true,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted; and  when  taken  as  a  whole  they  in  no  degree  sanction, 
still  less  does  the  Catholic  Church  sanction,  any  practice  or 
beUef  that  in  any  way  would  contradict  that  cardinal  dogma  of 
our  holy  faith  that  Christ  alone  is  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer, 
the  Redeemer  of  His  Mother  no  less  than  of  the  meanest 
sinner  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  in  Him  and  through  Him 
and  by  Him  alone  does  fallen  man  regain  that  access  to  tlie 
Father,  which  he  had  lost  by  Adam's  sin. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  another  subject,  on  which  Dr.  Pusey 
dwells  at  great  length,  and  on  which  with  his  characteristic 
learning  and  lucidity  he  pours  forth  a  vast  variety  of  citations 
from  the  Holy  Fathers,  no  less  than  of  facts  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  the  very  gravest  importance.  Your  readers  mil 
at  once  perceive,  that  I  am  adverting  to  the  Primacy  of  the 
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Apostolic  See  of  S.  Peter.  And  here  the  question  between  us 
and  the  Anglican  Church  ought  surely  to  be  not  one  of  detail, 
but  of  principle.  No  intelligent  or  sincere  man  among 
Catholics  will  deny  any  of  the  facts  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey  from 
the  History  of  the  Church,  or  the  scandals  which  are  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  the  Papacy,  any  more  than  he  would  refuse  to 
admit  that  S.  Peter  denied  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  His  Passion, 
or  that  on  one  occasion  our  Lord  reproached  him  with  such 
words  as  these,  **  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savour- 
est  not  the  things  of  God,  but  rather  those  that  be  of  man," 
The  Catholic  who  has  studied  the  Fathers,  when  he  finds 
such  passages  as  those,  which  record  the  strong  language  in 
which  S.  Augustine  and  the  Bishops  of  the  African  Catholic 
Church  condemn  undue  and  improper  appeals  to  the  Holy  See 
in  derogation  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  local  Church — 
I  say,  the  Catholic  who  meets  with  this,  may  see  it  in  a  con- 
tradiction and  a  very  unanswerable  one  to  those,  who  would  so 
far  exalt  the  prerogatives  of  S.  Peter,  as  to  deny  those  of  the 
successors  of  the  other  Apostles  ;  but  he  is  at  a  loss  to  see  in 
it  any  contradiction  to  the  true  and  legitimate  Primacy  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  as  defined  by  the  Canons  of  the  CEcumenical . 
Councils,  or  as  established  by  our  Lord  Himself  as  the  great 
centre  of  Catholic  Unity,  and  as  the  ultimate  appeal  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  harmony  amongst  all  the  Branches 
of  the  mystic  Vine.  No  one  will  deny  the  words  of  the 
Blessed  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  S.  Polycarp  who  was  himself 
the  disciple  of  S.  John  the  Evangehst,  a  bishop  too  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  one  of  the  very  first  and  hoUest  Apostles 
of  Christianity  in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  the  Founder  of 
the  Galilean  Chm'ch — I  say,  no  one  can  deny  the  words  of 
S.  IrenflBus  in  reference  to  the  See  of  Kome.  They  are  great 
words,  and  they  are  the  words  of  one  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Now  what  does  this 
great  and  most  ancient  Father  say,  witnessing,  (as  we  have 
affirmed,)  the  faith  both  of  East  and  West  ?  Speaking  of  the 
Boman  Church  or  See,  he  says : — **  To  which  Church  on 
account  of  her  more  powerful  Principality,**  or  Primacy, 
**pro2)ter  potentiorem  ejits  Principalitatemy'  as  it  is  worded  in 
the  authentic  Latin  translation  from  the  original  Greek,  "  it  is 
necessary  that  every  Church  should  agree,  that  is,  all  the 
Faithful  of  Christ  everywhere.'* 

I  cannot  understand  how  the  force  of  these  words  as 
claiming  supremacy  for  the  See  of  Rome,  can  be  eluded.  No 
one,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  ever  denied  their  authenticity  or 
contested  the  orthodoxy  of  S.  Irenaeus,  who  is  honoured  alike 
both  in  the  Greek  s^nd  L^tin  Churches^  and  universally  esteemed 
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as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fathers.  But  if  this  statement, 
as  made  by  S.  IrenaBUS,  was  true  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  we  cannot  see  what  is  to  invalidate  it  now, 
or  how  either  the  Greek  or  Anglican  Church  can  be  lawfully 
exempted  from  the  duty  of  agreeing  with  (convenire)  the 
Boman  See  now,  as  then,  in  the  nineteenth  no  less  than  in 
the  second  century  of  our  Christian  dispensation. 

We  are  far  from  claiming  for  the  Papacy  any  sejmrate 
infallibility,  distinct  from  that,  which  all  Catholics  are  bound 
to  believe  in,  as  the  prerogative  of  the  Universal  Churchy 
Those,  who  make  so  novel  a  claim,  must  reconcile  it  with  the 
grave  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  For  ourselves  we  are 
content  with  asserting  for  the  Holy  See  those  prerogatives,  and 
those  only,  which  are  now  actually  ik  fide  amongst  us :  and 
of  these  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  they  are  not  to  be  over- 
thrown by  the  facts  cited  from  the  history  of  the  Church, 
Buch  as  the  condemnation  of  Pope  Honorius  by  the  Sixth 
General  Council,  or  any  other  facts  of  the  like  nature. 
These  facts  appear  to  us,  as  they  do  to  Dr.  Pusey,  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  some  of  the  modem  theories,  that  are 
sometimes  put  forward  in  reference  to  the  Papacy ;  and  we 
believe  that  with  these  facts  undenied  and  not  disproved,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Church  to  define  any  such  theories 
to  be  articles  of  Faith:  but  on  the  other  hand  they  in  no 
degree  impugn  the  Faith  that  is  already  defined ;  but  as  the 
exception  is  said  to  prove  the  rule,  so  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  some  Popes  have  erred  and  that  others  have  given 
grievous  scand^  to  the  Church,  it  is  an  additional  argument  in 
favour  of  the  general  authority  of  the  Pope  in  the  Catholic 
Church  and  of  the  Primacy  of  his  See,  that  not  even  such 
scandals  as  these  have  ever  been  able  to  obliterate  it  from  the 
general  belief  of  Christendom.  If  individual  Popes  have  erred, 
their  error  has  never  been  persevered  in,  when  corrected  by  the 
action  of  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  hence  the  deviation  was 
the  fault  of  the  individual  Pope,  temporary  only,  and  not  of 
the  Papacy  or  for  a  continuance.  Such  delinquencies  are  to  be 
classed  with  S.  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  of  which  he  speedily 
repented,  or  with  that  prevarication  of  the  same  Apostle  at  a 
subsequent  period,  when  S.  Paul  withstood  him  to  the  face ; 
but  that  difference  led  not  to  a  schism  in  the  Apostolic  College; 
rather  are  we  bound  to  believe  that  S.  Peter  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  so  gave  fresh  proof  that  he  sliared  and  eminently 
shared  with  the  other  Apostles  the  promised  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  exercise  of  his  Apostolic  ministry.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  he  who  proves  too  much,  proves  nothingi 
and  we  agree  with  Dr,  fusey,  tl^^t  the  attempt  to  claim  fre^l) 
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prerogatives  for  the  Pope  beyond  what  is  actually  of  faith  in 
the  Cathohc  Church,  tends  rather  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen 
the  cause  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Concordat  between  the  first  Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  gave 
a  deathblow  to  the  Gallican  Church,  and  proved  that  the  Pope 
had  absolute  power  to  make  or  unmake  Bishops  at  his  mere 
pleasure.  But  those  who  make  such  an  assertion,  whether 
they  be  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Papacy,  forget  that  it  was  the 
Gallican  Church  herself — represented  by  the  French  Emperor, 
and  the  actual  resident  Bishops  of  the  French  Church  backed 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  faithful  in  France, — ^that 
solicited  that  Concordat  from  Pius  VII ;  and  that  the  Pope 
only  concurred  therefore  with  the  wishes  of  the  Gallican 
Church  herself,  and  but  for  those  wishes  would  never  have 
sanctioned  the  aboUtion  of  so  many  ancient  Episcopal  Sees. 

The  act  therefore  of  the  Pope,  so  far  from  overthrowing, 
confirmed  the  existence  of  the  GaUican  Church,  and  only 
proved,  what  no  sound  CathoUc  had  ever  doubted,  that  the 
Pope  in  concurrence  tcith  the  Church  could  do  whatever  was 
necessary  for  the  Church's  welfare  and  the  wellbeing  of  Christ- 
endom. While  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  same  Pope 
yielded  imduly  in  sanctioning  another  and  an  improper  Con- 
cordat, demanded  by  the  same  Napoleon,  he  afterwards 
acknowledged  his  error  and  atoned  for  it,  but  surely  gave  one 
more  proof  to  so  many  others  already  existing,  that  the  Pope 
has  not  any  personal  or  separate  infallibility  apart  from  that 
which  he  shares,  but  eminently  shares,  with  the  rest  of  the 
episcopate  of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  great  Bossuet  in  his  masterly  Explanation  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  lays  it  down  that  in  reference  to  the  Primacy 
of  the  Holy  See  our  separated  brethren  are  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  what  is  to  be  held  de  fide,  and  the  Scholastic 
opinions,  which  some  authors  have  upheld  as  logical  deduc- 
tions from  those  premisses.  The  latter  he  expressly  asserts 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  former,  and  are  by  no  means 
required  to  be  held  as  a  term  of  Communion.  And  it  must  be 
observed  that  this  explanation  of  the  CathoUc  Faith  is  of  the 
very  highest  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  solemnly  approved  by  Pope  Innocent  the  Eleventh  in  two 
distinct  Briefs,  not  to  mention  a  vast  variety  of  other  approba- 
tions from  Bishops  and  Cardinals :  and  I  beheve  it  to  be  an 
indisputable  fact  that  at  the  present  day  there  is  not  a  single 
Catholic  potentate  in  the  whole  world  who  can  be  said  to 
uphold  any  of  the  opinions  to  which  Bossuet  refers,  and  of 
which  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  think  that  they  would  be  required 
to  be  accepted  by  the  Anglican  Church,  if  she  were  to  return 
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to  the  Commnnion  of  the  Holy  See.  Now,  when  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  only  not  held,  but  actually  rejected  by  all  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns  in  communion  with  the  Pope,  it  is  ob\ious 
that  there  is  but  small  probability  of  their  ever  being  defined  to 
be  Articles  of  Faith. 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  surely  suggest,  that  persons  who 
claim  a  privilege  for  those  on  open  questions,  should  be  ready 
to  grant  the  same  to  those  who,  agreeing  with  them  in  Faith, 
differ  in  opinion.  That  the  writers  in  the  Dublin  Review  are 
men  of  incontestable  abiUty  will  not  be  denied,  and  even 
though  we  cannot  follow  them  in  all  their  conclusions  we 
ought  not  to  quarrel  with  them  for  holding  their  own  views, 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  men  of  acknowledged 
piety  and  great  learning.  It  is  an  old  sentence  of  S.  Augustine, 
*' In  dubiis  lihertas,  et  in  omnibus  car'itas.''  Now  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  are  writers,  who  while  they  advocate 
Union,  write  as  if  they  would  exclude  from  that  very  Union 
whole  masses  of  Catholic  Christians,  merely  because  they  do 
not  sympathize  with  their  opinions.  There  is  a  Susso-Greek 
periodical,  published  at  Paris,  entitled  Ij  Union  Chretienne^ 
but  which  from  the  character  of  its  writing  would  seem  rather 
to  merit  the  title  of  Disunion  Chrctienne,  While  advocating 
a  general  Union  of  Christians,  it  perpetually  informs  ite 
readers,  that  it  would  carefully  exclude  from  this  Union  ever}' 
Latin  Catholic  who  believes  about  the  Pope  what  Bossuet 
believed,  and  especially  every  member  of  that  illustrious 
Order — the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  very  mention  of  the  latter 
never  fails  to  excite  in  the  Union  Chretien ne  a  sentiment  ot 
rancour  almost  equivalent  to  monomania.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
looking  to  the  whole  history  of  that  illustrious  Society,  hesitate 
not  to  claim  them  as  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent  supporters 
of  corporate  Re-union,  and  we  could  name  some  of  the 
most  learned  and  pious  Fathers  of  the  French  Province,  who 
have  quite  lately  advocated  the  Be-union  of  the  Bussian 
Church. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  very  sure,  that  there  can  be  no  lasting 
Union  which  is  not  based  upon  the  Rock  of  Peter,  because  we 
know  of  no  other  centre  of  Unity,  and  no  otlier  intelligible 
principle  of  cohesion.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  was  intended 
by  its  Divine  Author  to  be  organically  one,  there  surely  must 
be  what  there  always  has  been,  a  Primate  amongst  all  its  pastors ; 
a  Church  which,  as  S.  Irenseus  expresses  it,  **  should  be  the 
central  point  round  which  all  other  Churches  should  meet.'* 
When  we  think  of  the  vast  variety  of  nations  incorporated  in 
the  Christian  Church,  on  what  other  principle  could  they  be 
kept  together  in  communion  with  one  another  ?  If  amongst 
VOL.  rv.  H 
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the  various  nations  that  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church  dogmatie 
and  ritual  unity  is  preserved,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  fact  may 
surely  be  traced  mainly  to  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  them 
all  of  the  spiritual  primacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
The  Russian  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  other  national  churches  of  the  Oriental  rite,  are  indeed  for 
local  purposes  governed  by  their  own  respective  national 
synods,  but  they  all,  notwithstanding,  look  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  as  their  spiritual  chief,  and  so  they  call  him, 
and  have  called  him  for  centuries  **  The  (Ecumenical  Patriarch." 
But  if  the  unity  of  the  Eastern  Churches  among  themselves  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  recognition  of  the  central  authority  of  the 
See  of  Constantinople,  which  even  the  Greeks  themselves 
acknowledge  to  be  merely  an  ecclesiastical  appointment,  how 
much  more  necessary  for  the  union  of  the  whole  Church  must 
be  the  recognition  of  that  still  higher  primacy,  which  before 
the  division  of  East  and  West  was  acknowledged  both  by 
Greeks  and  Latins  to  reside  in  the  Apostolic  See  !  and  why  ? 
because  it  was  the  See  of  S.  Peter,  holing  "f/tia  more  powerful 
principality,*'  (to  use  again  the  words  of  S.  Irenaeus,)  ante- 
cedently to  the  very  first  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and 
therefore  not  deriving  its  authority  from  them.  K,  then,  this 
Primacy  was  already  existing  when  the  Blessed  Irenjeus  wrote, 
— ^and  who  can  deny  it  without  denying  his  words — to  what 
origin  are  we  to  ascribe  it  but  to  that  Apostolic  and  universal 
tradition,  of  which  there  could  have  been  no  other  author  but 
Christ  Himself  ?  And  if  those  words  of  our  Divine  Redeemer 
— "J  say  unto  Th^e  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock 
I  wiU  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  Hell  sh<ill  not  prevail 
a{fainst  IV* — bo  not  the  original  fountain  of  this  Primacy,  we 
know  not  why  they  were  spoken,  or  to  what  else  to  trace  it. 

In  conclusion  let  us  thank  Dr.  Pusey  for  the  admirable 
work,  which  we  have  thus  ventured  to  review,  and  in  the  main 
object  of  which  we  have  ever  cordially  concurred.  We  believe 
that  its  publication  marks  an  epoch  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  it  is  the  first 
grand  step  towards  a  corporate  and  organic  healing  of  tho 
deplorable  divisions  in  the  Christian  Fanuly. 

These  divisions  have  borne  their  fruit,  and  the  scepticism 
and  depravity,  which  overy^vhere  are  poisoning  the  social 
system,  have  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  all  men,  who  care 
either  for  public  morality,  or  who  reflect  that  it  can  have  no 
intelligible  foundation  save  in  the  revealed  will  of  the  Almighty, 
to  aclmowledge  that  Religion  cannot  stand  without  Unity,  and 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  must  inevitably  fall. 

It  wiD  not  we  trust  be  otherwise  than  acceptable  to  this 
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illnstrioTis  anthor  to  receive  a  tribute  of  hearty  flympathy  and 
earnest  admiration  from  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Boman  Church,  who  cordially  desires  every  grace  and  blessing 
for  the  Anglioan  Church,  and  who  in  advocating  the  great 
cause  of  corporate  Re-union,  humbly  submits  all  his  writings 
to  the  judgment  of  our  Holy  Mother,  and  herein  especially  to 
that  of  the  Apostolic  See  of  ihe  Blessed  Peter. 

AlfBROSE  LiBLE  MaRCH  PhILUPPS  D£  LiSLE, 
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FRAGMENTA    VARIA. 


No.  I. — ^Address  from  Anglican  Clergy  to  Cardinal 
Patrizi  and  His  Eminence's  Reply. 

We  gladly  comply  with  the  request  of  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  A.  P.  U.  C.  to  publish  at  length  the  following  documents: — 

Eminentissimo  et  Beverendissimo  in  Christo  Patri  et  Domino 
C.  Cardinali  Patrizi,  S.  Officii  Pr^posito. 

Eminentissime  Domine, — 

Nos  in£rascripti  Decani,  Canonici,  Parochi,  aliique  Sacer- 
dotes,  EcclesisB  Anglo- GaUiolicffi,  Beunionem,  juxta  Christi 
voluntatem,  Yisibilem  inter  omnes  partes  FamiUse  Christianie 
vehementer desiderantes, Litteras  ab Eminentia  Tua  ''Ad omnes 
AnglisB  Episcopos'*  emissas  magno  moerore  perlegimus. 

In  his  litteris  Societas  nostra,  ad  Beunionem  totius  Chris- 
tianitatis  promovendam  instituta,  inculpatur,  quod  in  program- 
mate  suo  ''  Tres  communiones,  scilicet  Bomano-Catholicam 
Orientalem  atque  Anglicanam,  aquojure  Catholicum  nomen  sibi 
vindicare''  afifirmet. 

De  qua  qusestione  nullam  prorsus  programma  nostrum  tulit 
sententiam.  Quod  diximus  quaestionem /ncfi*  non  jimjt  tractavit. 
Afi&rmavimus  solummodo,  Ecclesiam  Anglicanam  nomen  sibi 
Gathohcum  vindicare ;  quod  omnibus,  tam  a  Liturgia  quam  ab 
Articulis  Beligionis,  abunde  patet. 

Quin  etiam,  quod  ad  Societatis  nostrsB  intentionem  attinet,  in 
hisce  Ktteris  asseritur,  nos  hoc  potissimum  agere,  ''  ut  tten 
memoratse  communiones  integne,  et  in  sua  quaaque  persuasione 
persistentes,  simul  in  unum  coeant.** 

Longe  a  nobis  et  a  Sooietate  nostra  tale  propositum  absit, 
ex  quo  non  unitas  ecclesiastica,  sed  disoordia  fratrum  sub  eodem 
tecto  comminus  pugnantium,  foret  speranda. 

Id  quod  a  Deo  0.  M.  enixe  rogamus,  quod  toto  corde  desi- 
deramus,  non  ahud  est,  quam  ilia,  quse  ante  Orientis  et  Occidentis 
Bcissionem,  intercommunio  (Ecumenica  extitit,  unius  ejusdemque 
Fidei  CatholicaB  professione  stabilita  atque  compacta.  Societas 
immo  ilia  supra  dicta  eo  minorem  invidiam  apud  vos  movere 
debet,  quod,  ab  agendo  abstinens,  solummodo  oret,  ut,  secundum 
Domini  nostri  Christi  verba,  **  Unus  Pastor  fiat,  et  unum  Ovile." 
Hoc  tantum  in  votis  nostris  coUocatur,  et  banc  sententiam  et 
desiderium  Eminentiad  Tuae  corde  sincere  et  Toce  non  ficta  pro 
virili  parte  profitemur. 
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Qnod  ad  ephemeridem,  ouititolus  <*  The  Union  Review''  attinet, 
inter  earn  et  Socieiatem  nostram  non  nisi  fortuita  conjunctio 
extat,  ideoqne  nullo  modo  ejus  dictis  obUgamur.  In  isto  quidem 
oposculo  varii  scriptores  opiniones  proprias  emittunt,  ita  tameii 
nt  ex  Uloram  sententiis  evolvendis  Veritas  Fidei  CatholicaB  magis 
eluceat.  Talem  conscribendi  rationem  Bomse,  ubi  controversiaB 
hodienue  raro  agitantur,  in  usu  non  esse  vix  mirandum  est ;  at 
in  Anglia  ubi  omnis  fere  qosBstio  fit  publici  juris,  nulla  sine  libera 
disputatione  in  oonvictionem  feliciter  evadit. 

NoSy  at  in  huno  eventum  festinetur,  multos  jam  annos  labo- 
ravinms.  Si  quid  minus  perfectum  fuerit  in  fide  gregis,  in  cultu, 
et  in  diseiplina  cleri,  nos  ultra  spem  in  melius  redegimus ;  et,  ne 
aliomm  obliti  haberemur,  erga  venerabilem  BomsB  ecclesiam  ea 
benevolentia,  quas  apud  nonnullos  olim  nos  suspectos  fecit  usi 
somus. 

Eminentiffi  tuas  nos  servos,  Catholioae  Unitatis  studiosos, 
hnmiliter  profitemur, 

[This  address  was  signed  by  198  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.] 


HONOBABILBS  ET  DiLECTISSIMI  DoMINI, — 

Quod  vos,  litteris  ad  me  datis,  corele  sincero  et  voce  nonjicta  hoc 
tantum  optare  profitemini,  ut  secundum  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Cbristi  verba  unum  ovile  fiat  et  unus  pastor,  id  spem  affert  huic 
Sacrae  Gongr^gationi  iucundissimam,  vos  tandem  eiusdem  Jesu 
Ghristi  gratia  ad  veram  unitatem  esse  perventuros.  Cavendum 
tamen  vobis  est,  ne  ipsam  quaerentes  deflectatis  a  via.  Id  porro 
Sacra  Gongregatio  vobis  contigisse  vehementer  dolet  existiman- 
tibus,  ad  veram  Jesu  Christi  Ecclesiam  pertinere,  tamquam 
partes,  Ghristianos  illos  coetus,  qui  sacerdctU  et  cathoUcl  nominis 
kaereditatem  habere  se  iactant,  licet  sint  ab  Apostolica  Petri  sede 
divisi  ac  separati.  Qua  opinione  nihil  est,  quod  magis  a  genuina 
catholicae  Ecclesiae  notione  abhorreat.  Cathohca  enim  Ecclesia 
at  in  meis  ad  Episcopos  Angliae  litteris  monetur,  ea  est  quae 
super  unum  Petrum  aedificata  in  unum  connexum  corpus  atque 
compactum  unitate  fidei  et  caritatis  assurgit,  (S.  Ambros.  de 
offic.  ministr.  lib.  iii.  c.  8,  n.  19.)  Equidem  banc  fidei  et 
caritatis  sen  communionis  unitatem,  ex  irreformabili  Christi 
institutione,  non  modo  praecipuam  esse  ac  fnndamentalem  verae 
Ecclesiae  proprietatem,  sed  certissimam  quoque  semperque  visi- 
Inlem  notiun,  qua  ipsa  Ecclesia  ab  omnibus  sectis  tuto  ac  facile 
distingnatur,  evidentissime  vobis,  si  rem  sedulo  inspicere 
pacatoque  animo  considerare  volueritis,  demonstrabunt  tum 
Sacramm  Scripturarum  diserta  testimonia  insignesque  meta- 
phorae,  parabolae  et  imagines,  quibus  delineatur  ac  veluti  re- 
presentator  Ecclesia,  tum  praeclarissima  sanctorum  Patrum 
antiqaissimarumque    synodorom    documenta,    tum   constaog 
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agendi  ratio,  quaiu  Ecclesia  a  suis  usque  primordiis  sequi 
consuerit  adversus  cuiusque  generis  liaereticos  et  scluBmaticos, 
tametsi  ex  iis  complures  sacerdotii  et  catbolici  nominis  liaeredi- 
tatem  sibi  arrogarent.  Quemadmodum  igitur  Ecclesia  Christi 
propter  summam,  quam  per  onmes  gentes  et  in  omne  tempus 
diffusa  firmissime  retinet,  fidei  communiomsque  uniiatem 
catholica  est  et  dicitur,  ita  propter  unitatem  eamdem  sanota 
et  apostolica  praedicatur  ;  et  quemadmodum  absque  tali  unitate 
dcsineret  et  iure  et  facto  esse  catbolica,  ita  sanctitatis  etiam  et 
apostolicae  successionis  insignibus  continue  privaretur. 

At  Gbristi  Ecclesia  suam  unitatem  nunquam  amisit,  nun- 
quam  ne  brevissimo  quidem  temporis  intervallo  amittet ;  quippe 
quae  perenniter,  iuxta  divina  oracula,  duratura  sit.  Quomodo 
vero  Ecclesia  perenniter  duratura  credatur,  si  in  essenticdem  eius 
statum  aetas  aetati  succedens,  nou  secus  atque  fit  in  munda- 
narum  rerum  mutabilitate,  novam  induceret  speciem  et  formam, 
et  ipsa  adeo  Ecclesia  ab  ilia  fidei  et  communionis  unitate 
desciscere  aliquando  posset,  qua  et  a  Jesu  Cbi'isto  fundata  est  et 
ab  Apostolis  deinde  propagata  ?  Ideo  enim,  ait  8.  Ambrosius, 
regnum  Ecclesiae  mauebit  in  aetemum,  quia  indi vidua  fides, 
corpus  est  unum,  ^In  Luc.  lib.  vii.  n.  91.)  Quod  si  Ecclesia 
Christi  indefectibilis  prorsus  est,  sponte  sequitui*,  earn  infalli- 
bilem  quoque  dici  et  credi  debere  in  evangelica  doctrina  ti*adenda ; 
quam  infallibilitatis  praerogativam  Christum  Dominum  Ecclesiae 
suae,  cuius  Ipse  est  Caput,  Sponsus  et  Lapis  angularis,  mirabili 
munere  contulisse,  inconcussum  est  cathoUcae  fidei  dogma.  Et 
profecto  quis  sanus  sibi  persuadeat,  errorem  subesse  posse 
publico  ac  sollemni  Ecclesiae  magisterio,  quod  Christus  eo  con- 
silio  instituit,  ut  iam  non  simus  paiTuli  fluctuantes  et  circum- 
feramur  omni  vento  doctrinae  in  nequitia  hominum,  in  astutia 
ad  circumventionem  erroris,  (Ephes.  iv.  14) ;  quod  sui  prae- 
sentia  nunquam  deserendum,  atque  a  Spiritu  Sancto  de  omni 
veritate  edocendum  pollicitus  est ;  a  quo  voluit  universas  gentes 
ad  obedientiam  fidei  vocari,  et  rerum  credeudarum  agendarum- 
que  doctrinam  ita  accipere,  ut  qui  Apostolis  legitimisque  eorum 
successoribus  praedicantibus  non  credidisset,  condenmaretur ; 
cui  munus  auctoritatemque  attribuit  sanorum  verborum  formae 
praescribendae,  in  qua  omnes  docibiles  Dei  convenirent  ?  Hinc 
Paulus  Ecclesiam  appellat  columnam  et  firmamentum  veritatis, 
(1  Timoth,  iii.  15.)  Sed  quo  pacto  Ecclesia  esset  firmamentum 
veritatis,  nisi  tuto  ab  ea  Veritas  peteretur?  Sanciissimi 
quoque  Patres  una  voce  loquuntur  ac  praedicant,  in  unitate 
Ecclesiae  unitatem  fidei  ac  doctrinae  Christi  sic  defixam  esse  ut 
.una  disiungi  ab  alia  non  valeat ;  quo  spectat  aurea  ilia 
S.  Cypnani  sententia,  Ecclesiam  esse  unitatis  ac  veritatis  domi- 
cilium,  ^Epist.  viii.  ad  Com.  ap.  Coustaut.,  n.  1.)  Neque  catho- 
lica Ecclesia  dubitavit  unquam  de  hac  praerogativa  sibi  promissa 
et  per  iugem  Christi  praesentiam  Sanctique  Spiritus  afflatum 
communioata,  quoties  subortas    fidei  controversias   dirimere. 
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sacraxum  scripturarum  sensum  interpretari,  erroresque  commiBso 
revelationis  deposito  ad  versos  profligare  aggressa  est ;  suas  euim 
dogmaticas  definitiones  edidit  semper  ac  proposuit  tamquam 
certain  et  immutabilem  fidei  regulam  ;  quibus,  ut  fidei  regulae, 
izLtimum  qoisque  asseusum  sine  ulla  dubitatiouc,  sus|>icione, 
haesitatione  praestare  deberet ;  q^ui  vero  iisdem  definitionibus 
contmnaciter  obsisterent,  hoc  ipso  circa  fidem  saluti  consequcndae 
necesBariamnaufragavisse  nee  amplius  ad  Christi  ovile  pertinerc 
censerentur.  Atque  haec  magis  magisque  absurditatem  prodnut 
illiuB  commenti  de  catbolica  Ecclesia  ex  tribus  commnuionibus 
coalescente,  cuius  commenti  fautores  infallibilitatem  Ecclesiae 
necessario  inficiari  coguntur. 

Jam  non  minus  certum  atque  exploratum  est,  Christum 
Jesom,  nt  fidei  communionisque  unitas  in  Ecclesia  gigneretur 
ac  perpetuo  servaretur,  utque  capite  coustituto  schismatis 
toUeretur  occasio,  (S.  Hieronym.  lib.  i.  adv.  Jovin.  n.  26,) 
beatissimum  Petrum  prae  ceteris  Apostolis,  tamquam  illoinim 
principem  et  eiusdem  unitatis  centrum  et  vinculum  conspicuum, 
aiDjgalari  providentia  elegisse ;  super  quem  Ecclesiam  suam 
ae£ficavit,  et  cui  totius  gregis  pascendi,  fratres  confirmandi, 
totoque  orbeJigandi  ac  solvenoi  summam  curam  auctoritatemque 
contolit  in  successores  omni  aevo  prorogandam.  Catholicum 
dogma  hoc  est,  quod  ore  Christi  acceptum,  perenni  Patrum 
praedicatione  tramtum  ac  defensum  Ecclesia  universa  omni 
aetate  sanctissime  retinuit,  saepiusque  adversus  novatorum 
errores  Summorum  Pontificum  Concilionimque  decretis  cou- 
firmaTit.  Qua  vi  catholica  Ecclesia  ilia  solum  semper  credita 
est,  ^uae  fide  et  communione  cum  Sede  Eomanorum  Pontificum 
Petri  successorum  cohaeret,  quam  propterea  Sedem  S.  Cyprianus 
nonenpat  catholicae  Ecclesiae  radicem  et  matricem,  (Epist.  iv. 
ad  Comelium  ap.  Constant.,  n.  8) ;  (^uam  uuam  Patres  et  Con- 
cilia per  antonomasticam  appellationem  Apostolicae  Sedis 
nomine  designant ;  e  qua  sacerdotahs  unitas  exorta  est,  (S. 
Cypr.  epist.  xii.  ad  Corn.  ap.  Constant.,  n.  14,)  et  in  omnes 
venerandae  communionis  iura  dimanant,  (Epist.  concilii 
aqoileiensis  ad  Gratianum  imp.  an.  881,  inter  epistolas  S. 
Axnbrosii) ;  in  qua  Petrus  iugiter  vivit  et  praesidet  et  praestat 

Inaerentibus  fidei  veritatem,  (S  Petrus  Crysol.  epist.  adEutych. 
ict.  iii.  concilii  e^pkes,  ap.  Harduin.  1,  1478.)  Certe  S.  Augus- 
tinns,  at  schismatifl  convictos  Donatistas  ad  radicem  et  \item, 
node  diacesserant,  revocaret,  argumento  utitur  ab  antiquioribus 
Fairibas  freqnentato  :  Yenite,  fratres,  si  vultis  ut  iaseranuni  in 
Tite.  Dolor  est,  cum  tos  videmus  praecisos  ita  iacere.  Numerate 
Moerdotes  vel  ab  ipsa  Petri  Sede,  et  in  ordine  illo  Patrum,  quis 
cai  succeasit,  \idete.  Ipsa  est  petra,  quam  non  vincunt  superbae 
inferorum  portae,  (Psalm,  in  part.  Donati.)  Quo  uno  satis 
ostendit,  in  catholica  Ecclesia  .eum  non  esse  qui  non  inhaereat 
iDa  Fetrae,  in  qua  fundamentum  positum  est  unitatis  catholicae. 
Seque  aliter  sensit  S.  Hieronymus,  cui  prof  anus  erat  quisquis 
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non  Cathedrae  Petri  et  Pontifici  iu  ea  sedenti  commnnione 
consociaretur :  Nullum  primum,  (sic  ille  ad  Damasum,)  nisi 
Christum  sequens,  beatitudiiii  tuae,  id  est  cathedrae  Petri  com- 
munione  consocior ;  super  illam  petram  aedificatam  esse 
Ecclesiam  scio.  Quicumque  extra  hanc  domnm  agniim 
comederit,  profanus  est.  Si  quis  iu  Noe  area  non  fuerit,  peribii 
regnante  diluvio.  Quicumque  tecum  non  colligit,  spargit,  hoc 
est,  qui  Christi  non  est,  fuitichristi  est,  (Epist.  14,  al.  57,  ad 
Damas.  n.  2.)  Neque  ahter  S.  Optatus  Milevitanas,  qui 
singularem  illam  cathedram  cclebrat,  omnibus  notam,  Bomae 
constitutam,  in  qua  unitas  ab  omnibus  ita  servari  debet,  ni 
schismaticus  et  haereticus  sit,  qui  contra  illam  singularem 
cathedram  aliam  collocet,  (De  Schism.  Donatist.  lib.  ii.,  n.  2.) 
Et  merito  quidem  ;  in  Bomanorum  enim  Pontificum  ordinatione 
et  successione,  uti  denunciat  aperte  omnibus  S.  Irensens,  ea 
quae  est  ab  Apostolis  in  Ecclesia  traditio  et  veritatis  praeconatip 
pervenit  usque  ad  nos ;  et  est  plenissima  haec  ostensio,  unam 
et  eamdem  \ivificatricem  fidem  esse  quae  in  Ecclesia  ab  Apostolis 
usque  nunc  sit  conservata  et  tradita  in  veritate,  (lib.  iii.  contra 
haeres.  cap.  8,  n.  8,  ex.  vet  interpr.) 

Itaque  si  proprium  est  ac  perpetuum  verae  Christi  Ecclesiae 
insigne,  ut  summa  iidei  caritatisque  socialis  unitate  contineatnr, 
efflorescat  ac  veluti  civitas  supra  montem  posita  omnibus  homi- 
nibus  omne  tempore  patefiat ;  et  si,  alia  ex  parte  einsdem 
unitatis  originem,  centrum  ac  vinculum  Christus  esse  voluit 
Apostolicam  Petri  Sedem,  consequens  fit,  coetus  prorsns 
omnes  ab  externa  visibilique  communione  et  obeilientia 
Eomani  Pontificis  separatos,  esse  non  posse  Ecclesiam 
Christi  neque  ad  Ecclesiam  Christi  quomodolibet  pertinere, 
ad  iUam  scilicet  Ecclesiam,  quae  in  symbolo  post  Trini- 
tatis  commendatiouem  credenda  proponitur  Ecclesia  sancta, 
Ecclesia  una,  Ecclesia  vera,  Ecclesia  catholica,  (S.  Aug.  de 
Symb.  ad  catech.  cap.  vi.) ;  quae  catlioHca  nominatur  non  solum 
a  suis,  verum  etiam  ab  omnibus  inimicis,  (S.  Aug.  de  vera  Belig. 
cap.  vii.),  sicque  ipsum  catholicae  nomen  sola  obtinuit,  ut  cum 
omnes  haeretici  so  cathoUcos  dici  velint,  quaerenti  tamen  pere- 
grino  aJicui,  ubi  ad  cathohcam  conveniatur,  nullus  haereticomm 
vel  basilicam  suam  vel  domum  audeat  ostendere,  (S.  Aug.  contr. 
epist.  fundam.  cap.  iv.,  n.  6) :  per  quam  Christus  veluti  per 
corpus  sibi  penitissime  coniunctum  beneficia  redemptionis  im- 
pertit,  et  a  qua  quisque  fuerit  separatus,  quantumlibet  lauda- 
biliter  se  vivere  existimet,  hoc  solo  scelere  quod  a  Christi  unitate 
disiunctus  est,  non  habebit  vitam,  sed  ira  Dei  manet  super  eimx, 
(S.  Aug.  ep.  141,  al.  162,  n.  6) :  eiusmodi  proinde  coetibus 
cathohcum  nomen  tum  iure  minime  competere,  tum  facto  attribni 
nullatenus  posse  citra  manifestam  haeresim.  Inde  autem  per- 
spicietis,  honorabiles  ac  dilectissimi  Domini,  quare  sacra  haec 
Congregatio  tanta  soUicitudine  caverit,  ne  Christi  fideles  societati 
a  vobis  recens  institutae  ad  promovendam,  ut  dicitis,  Christiani- 
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Perspicietis  etiam  in  irritum  necessario  caclere  quamcumque 
conciliandae  coucordine  molitionem,  nisi  ad  ea  priucipia  exigatur, 
quibus  Ecclesia  et  ab  initio  est  a  Ghristo  stabilitaetdeinceps  omni 
conseqnenti  aetate  per  Apostolos  eorumque  successores  una  eadem- 
que  in  imiversum  orbem  propagata ;  quaeque  in  celeberrima 
Hormisdae  formula,  quam  cerium  est  a  tota  catholica  Ecclesia 
comprobatam  esse,  dUucide  exponuntur.  Perspicietis  denique, 
oecomenicam  illam  quam  memoratis,  intercommunionem  ante 
Bchisma  Photianum,  ideo  viguisse  quia  orientales  ecclesiae 
nondum  a  debito  Apostolicae  Cathedrae  obsequio  desciyerant, 
neque  ad  optatissimam  banc  intercommunionem  restaurandam 
satis  esse,  simultates  et  odia  in  Eomanam  Ecclesiam  deponere, 
sed  omnino,  ex  praecepto  et  instituto  Cbristi,  oportere  Bomanae 
Ecclesiae  fidem  et  communionem  amplecti ;  quandoquidem,  ut 
ait  veneralibisBeda  splendidissimumvestrae  gentis  omamentum: 
Qnioumque  ab  unitate  fidei  vel  societate  illius  (beati  Petri) 
qaolibet  modo  semetipsos  segregant,  tales  necvinculispeccatorum 
absolvi  nee  ianuam  possint  regni  celestis  ingredi,  (Hom.  in  natale 
88.  Petri  et  Pauli.) 

Atque  utinam,  honorabiles  et  dilectissimi  Domini,  quoniam 
Ecclesia  catholica  una  esse  nee  scindi  nee  dividi  posse  monstrata  est 
(8.  Gypr.  ep.  viii.  ad  Com.  apud  Constant.,  n.  2,)  non  amplius 
dubitetis,  vos  eiusdem  Ecclesiae  condere  gremio,  quae  usque 
ad  confessionem  generis  human!  ab  apostoKca  Sede  per  succes- 
siones  episcoporum,  frustra  haereticis  circumlatrantibus,  culmen 
auctoritatis  obtinuit  (8.  Aug.  de  util.  credendi,  c.  xvii.  n.  85). 
Utinam  quod  in  vobis  per  inditam  benevolentiam  erga  banc 
Ecclesiam  8piritus  8anctus  coepit,  ipse  complere  et  perficere 
sine  mora  dignetur.  Id  vobis  una  cmn  hac  sacra  Congregatione 
ioto  ominatur  animo  et  a  Deo  misericordiarum  et  luminum 
Patre  enixe  adprecatur  sanctissimus  Dominus  Noster  Pius  Papa 
IX.,  ut  Tos  tandem  omnes  ab  exhaeredata  praecisione  fugientes 
in  haereditatem  Christi,  in  veram  catholicam  Ecclesiam,  ad 
quam  certe  spectarunt  maiores  vestri  ante  lugendam  saeculi 
sextidecimi  separationem,  accipere  feliciter  mereamini  radicem 
caritatis  in  vinculo  pacis  et  in  societate  unitatis  (S.  Aug.  ep. 
61,  al.  228,  n.  2,  ep.  69,  al.  288,  n.  1).  Yalete. 
Bomae  hac  die  8  Novembris  1865. 

C.  Cabd.  Patbizi. 


No.  n. — ^Dr.  Pubey  on  Re-Union. 

We  rejoice  to  be  able  to  place  on  record  the  following  re- 
markable letter  from  Dr.  Pusey,  recently  addressed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Weekly  Register ,  on  the  important  subject  of 
Corporate  Re-Union.    On  many  occasions  the  conductors  of 
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the  Union  Review,  have  been  severely  censured  by  Anglican 
writers  for  having  boldly  advocated  this  most  necessary  policy. 
Hencefprth  we  shall  be  able  to  shelter  ourselves  under  Dr. 
Pnsey*s  authority.  Nothing  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this 
Review  could  be  stronger  or  more  definite  than  the  following 
peace-breathing  epistle.  May  Almighty  God  long  preserve  ite 
venerated  writer  to  labour  for  so  blessed  a  consummation ! 

"  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  November  22,  1865. 

•*  Sir, — I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  kindhearted  and 
appreciative  view  of  my  '  Eirenicon.'  I  am  thankful  that  you 
have  brought  out  the  main  drift  and  objects  of  it,  what,  in  my 
mind,  underlies  the  whole,  to  show  that,  in  my  convivtian,  there 
i$  uo  insuniwuntable  obstacle  to  the  nnion  of  (you  will  forgive  the 
terms,  though  you  must  reject  them)  the  Ttom/tn,  Greek  mid 
Anglican  communiom,  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Council  of  Trent  which  could  not  be  explained 
satisfactorily  to  us  if  it  were  explained  authoritatively,  t.^.,  by 
the  Romish  Church  itself,  not  by  individual  theologians  only. 
This  involves  the  conviction,  on  my  side,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  our  Articles  which  cannot  be  explained  rightly,  as  not  con- 
tradicting any  things  held  to  be  dc  fide  in  the  Roman  Church. 
The  great  body  of  the  faith  is  held  alike  by  both ;  on  those 
subjects  referred  to  in  our  Article  XXII.  I  believe  (to  use  the 
language  of  a  very  eminent  Italian  nobleman),  *your  [our] 
maximum  and  our  [your]  minimum  might  be  found  to 
harmonise.' 

'*  In  regard  to  details  of  explanation,  it  was  not  my  office,  as 
being  a  priest  only,  invested  with  no  authority,  to  draw  them 
out.  But  I  wished  to  indicate  their  possibility.  Tou  are  rela- 
tively under  the  same  circumstances.  But  I  believe  that  the 
hope  which  you  have  held  out,  tliat  the  authorities  in  the 
Roman  Commnnion  might  hold  that  '  a  Re-union  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Bossuet  would  be  better  than  a  perpetual  schism,'  will 
unlock  many  a  pent-up  longing,  pent  up  on  the  ground  of  the 
apparent  hopelessness  that  Rome  would  accord  to  the  English 
Church  any  terms  which  it  could  accept. 

*'  May  I  add,  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  wish,  than 
to  vmte  anything  which  should  be  painful  to  those  in  your 
Communion.  A  defence,  indeed,  of  necessity  involves  some 
blame ;  since,  in  a  quarrel,  the  blame  must  be  wholly  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  or  divided;  and  a  defence  implies 
that  it  is  not  wholly  on  the  side  defended.  But  having  smoothed 
down,  as  I  believe,  honestly,  every  difficulty  I  could,  to  my  own 
people,  I  thought  that  it  would  not  be  right  towards  them,  not 
to  state  where  I  conceive  the  real  difficulty  to  lie.  Nor  could 
your  authorities  meet  our  difficulties,  unless  they  knew  them. 
You  wiU  think  it  superfluous  that  I  desired  that  none  of  this 
system,  which  is  now  matter  of  '  pious  opinion/  shouldi  like  the 
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doctrine  of  the  Immaonlate  Gonoeption,  be  made  ile  fide.  But 
in  the  view  of  a  hoped  for  Be-union,  every  tiling  which  you  do 
affects  us.  Let  me  say,  too,  that  I  did  not  write  as  a  reformer, 
but  on  the  defensive.  It  is  not  for  us  to  prescribe  to  Italians 
or  Spaniards  what  they  shall  hold,  or  how  they  shall  express 
their  pious  opinions.  All  which  we  wish,  is  to  have  it  made 
certain  by  authority,  that  we  should  not,  in  case  of  Be-union,  be 
obliged  to  hold  them  ourselves.  Least  of  all  did  I  think  of 
imputing  to  any  of  the  writers  whom  I  have  quoted,  that  they 
'  t<x)k  from  our  Lord  any  of  the  love  which  they  gave  to  His 
Mother.'  I  was  intent  only  on  describing  the  system  which  I 
believe  is  the  great  obstacle  to  Be-union.  I  had  not  the  least 
thought  of  criticising  holy  men  who  hold  it. 

"  As  it  is  of  moment  that  I  should  not  be  misunderstood  by 
my  own  people,  let  me  add,  that  I  have  not  intended  to  express 
any  opinion  about  a  visible  head  of  the  Church.  We  readily 
recognise  the  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome ;  the  bearings  of 
that  Primacjr  upon  other  local  Churches  we  believe  to  be  matter 
of  ecdesiastical,  not  of  Divine  law ;  but  neither  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  Supremacy  in  itself  to  which  we  should  object. 
Our  only  fear  is,  that  it  should,  through  the  appointment  of  one 
Bishop,  involve  the  reception  of  that  practical  qumi-a,\iihonitL- 
tiye  system,  which  is,  1  believe,  alike  the  cause,  and  (forgive 
me)  the  justification  in  our  eyes  of  our  remaining  apart. 

**  But  although  I  intended  to  be  on  the  defensive,  I  thank 
you  most  warmly  for  that  tenderness  which  enabled  you  to  see 
my  aim  and  objects  throughout  a  long  and  necessarily  miscel- 
laneous work.  And  I  believe  that  the  way  in  which  you  have 
treated  this  our  hondjide  endeavour  to  find  a  basis  for  Be-union 
on  the  principle  debated  between  Archbishop  Wake  and  the 
Gallican  Divines  two  centuries  ago  will,  by  re-kindling  hope, 
give  a  strong  impulse  towards  that  Be-union.  Despau-  is  still. 
If  hope  is  revived  in  the  English  mind,  that  Christendom  may 
again  be  united,  rekindled  hope  will  ascend  in  the  more  fervent 
prayer  to  Him  Who  *maketh  men  to  be  of  one  mind  in  an 
house,'  and  our  prayers  will  not  return  unheard  for  want  of 
love.  **  Youi*  obedient  servant, 

**  E.  B.  PUSEY." 


No.  HE.— Dr.  Newman  on  the  Position  of  the  Church  of 

England. 

The  following  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Weekh)  lieg'iHter 
having  reference  to  the  Eirenicon  of  Dr.  Pusey,  deserves  to  be 
pat  on  record  here : — 

"  Sir, — ^I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  a  passage  in 
your  admirable  review  last  week  of  Dr.  Pusey's  recent  work. 
It  is  there  asserted  by  implication  that '  the  statement  that  the 
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Churcli  of  England  is,  in  God*8  hands,  the  great  bulwark 
against  infidelity  in  this  land/  was  'originally  enunciated  by 
Dr.  Newman.' 

'*  I  have  written  in  my  lifetime  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can 
remember,  but  I  neither  know  where  I  have  made  this  particu- 
lar statement,  nor  can  I  conceive  I  ever  made  it,  whether  in 
print,  in  private  letter,  or  in  conversation.  And  I  am  sure  I 
should  not  have  made  it  deliberately.  Certainly,  it  does  not 
express  my  real  judgment  concerning  the  Church  of  England. 
Nor  have  I  any  reason  to  think  that  Dr.  Pusey  ascribes  it  to 
me. 

''  What  I  said  in  my  Apologia  was  this : — *  Doubtless  the 
National  Church  has  hitherto  been  a  serviceable  breakwater 
against  doctrinal  errors  more  fundamental  than  its  own.* 

"  The  words  *  serviceable '  and  *  breakwater'  both  convey  the 
idea  of  something  accidental  and  de facto;  whereas  a  bulwark  is 
an  essential  part  of  a  thing  defended.  Moreover,  in  saying 
'  against  doctrinal  errors  more  fundamental  than  its  own,'  I 
imply  that,  while  it  happens  to  serve  Catholic  truth  in  one 
respect  nevertheless,  in  another,  it  has  doctrinal  errors,  and 
those  fundamental. 

**  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  H.  Nkwmak. 

"  The  Oratory,  Birmingham,  November  19, 1865." 
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OSCULO  ORIS  SUI  OSCULETUR  ME. 

CmtisT,  for  whose  only  love  I  keep  me  clean 

Among  the  palaces  of  Babylon, 
I  would  not  Thou  shouldst  reckon  me  with  them,   * 

Who  miserly  would  count  each  golden  stone 
That  flags  the  street  of  Thy  Jerusalem — 

Who  having  touched  and  tasted,  heard  and  seen, 

Half  drunken  yet  from  earthly  revelries. 

Would  wipe  with  flower-wreathed  hair  thy  bleeding  feet, 
JosUing  about  Thee,  but  to  stay  the  heat 

Of  pale  parched  lips  in  Thy  cool  chalices. 

«*  Our  cups  are  emptiness — ^how  long,  how  long  ? 

Before  that  Thou  wilt  pour  us  of  Thy  wine, 
Thy  sweet  new  wine,  that  we  may  thirst  no  more. 

Our  lamps  are  darkness— open  day  of  Thine, 
Surely  is  hght  to  spare  behind  that  door 

Where  God  is  Sun,  and  Saints  a  starry  throng.'* 

But  I,  how  little  profit  were  to  me 

Though  mine  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  skies. 
With  tlus  green  world  of  love  an  age  below, 

The  soft  remembrance  of  those  human  eyes 
Would  pale  the  everlasting  jewel-glow, 

And  o'er  the  perfect  passionless  minstrelsy 

A  voice  would  sound  the  decachords  above. 
Deadening  the  music  of  the  living  land — 

Thou  mad*st.  Thou  knowest.  Thou  wilt  understand. 
And  stay  me  with  the  apples  of  Thy  love. 

My  Christ  remember  that  betrothal  day. 

'*  Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  "  was  the  song. 
Glad  as  the  Hebrew  boys  who  cried  hosanna, 

O'er  hearts  thick  strewn  as  palms  they  passed  along, 
To  reap  in  might  the  fields  of  heavenly  manna — 

These  were  the  bridesmen  in  their  white  array. 

Soon  hearts  and  eyes  were  lifted  up  to  Thee, 

Deep  in  dim  glories  of  the  Sanctuary, 
Between  the  thunderous  alleluia  praise. 

Through  incense  hazes  that  encompassed  Thee, 
I  saw  the  priestly  hands  thyself  upraise — 

Heaven  sank  to  earth,  earth  leapt  to  heaven  for  me. 
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Rise,  Peter  rise,  He  staiidetli  on  the  shore. 
The  thrice  denied  of  Pilate's  Judgment  Hall, 

His  hand  is  o'er  the  shingle  lest  Thou  fall, 
He  wipes  Thy  bitter  tears  for  evermore. 

Lovest  Thou  ?    My  beloved,  answer  me. 
Of  Thine  all  knowledge  show  me  only  this — 

Tarrieth  the  answer  ?    Lo  the  House  of  Bread, 
Lo  God  and  man  made  one  in  Mary's  kiss. 

Bending  in  rapture  o'er  the  manger  bed. 
I  with  the  holy  kings  will  go  and  see. 

DoMiMio,  0.  B.  B.  n. 


CAROL  FOB  THE  MIDNIGHT  MASS. 

Gold  for  the  King  of  kings, 

A  Monarch  come  to  birth ! 
Incense  to  greet  the  Babe 

Whose  flesh  redeems  the  earth, 
Myrrh  for  His  precious  death, 

Thus  came  both  sage  and  King ; 
So  we,  with  hands  uplift. 

To  Christ  oblation  bring. 

Thou  liest  here,  dear  Child, 

For  Whom  was  found  no  room, 
When  Mary  sought  the  inn. 

With  Thee  within  her  womb : 
Our  shrines  are  all  too  poor 

To  give  Thee  fitting  place, 
Our  eyes  too  dull  to  see 

The  fullness  of  Thy  grace. 

Yet  surely  Thou  art  here. 

Immaculate,  Divine  1 
0  cold  our  faitiiless  hearts, 

The  flesh,  the  blood  are  thine ! 
Receive,  Incarnate  Wobd, 

Bweet  Babe  whom  Mary  kiss'd 
Receive  our  worship  paid 

In  this  High  Eucharist  I 

W.  0.  D, 
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Mb.  Gabteb'b  Sermons  always  breathe  a  profound  spirit  of 
tbonghtfolness  and  piety,  and  are  saggestive  aids  in  the 
spiritnal  life.  Bnt  they  do  not  nsually  bear  so  directly  on  prao- 
tical  questions  of  pnbUo  importanoe  as  does  that  preached  at 
All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
A.P.U.G.,  Befit.  8,  1865,  now  lying  before  us,  and  entiUed 
Hie  Fitturs  Unity  of  tlie  Christian  FftmUy,  (London :  Ebiyes).  It  is 
the  more  remarkable  that  Mr.  Garter  should  have  thought  it 
right  in  this  case  to  depart  in  some  degree  from  his  or£nary 
style  of  instruction,  and  speak  openly,  and  with  grave  explana- 
tions, on  the  Be-union  of  Ghristendom,  and  the  duty  of  praying 
and  labouring  for  so  high  and  holy  an  end.  The  sermon  is  a 
very  remarkable  one  in  itself,  and  such  words  coming  from  one 
who  holds  so  deservedly  a  place  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  of 
English  Churchmen  are  indeed  a  cheering  sign.  A  further  in- 
terest attaches  to  it,  as  containing  a  passage  quoted  with  the 
writer's  sanction,  from  the  letter  of  a  distinguished  Boman 
Catholic  layman,  who  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Association  : — **  May  I  request  you  to  present  to  the  meeting 
my  warmest  assurance  of  continued  sympathy  in  the  holy  work 
of  the  Corporate  Be-union  of  the  three  great  bodies  of  divided 
Christendom,  for  which  I  shall  never  cease  to  labour  according 
to  my  ability  ?  I  request  you  also  to  explain,  (if  you  think  it 
worth  while,)  that,  although  I  felt  it  due  to  the  chief  authorities 
of  my  own  Church  to  withdraw  my  name  as  a  Local  Secretary 
of  the  A.P.U.C.  after  the  censure  pronounced  by  the  Boman 
authorities,  still  I  shall  never  cease  to  maintain  that  that  cen- 
sure was  grounded  on  a  complete  misrepresentation  of  the  truo 
facts  of  the  case,  and  that  sooner  or  later  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  Court  of  Bome  will  enter  warmly  into  the  great  movement 
for  Corporate  Be-union — ^it  being  always  understood  that  such 
a  Be-union  is  based  upon  the  orthodox  profession  of  every  Ar- 
ticle of  Catholic  Faith."  Wb  would  heartily  recommend  the 
sermon  to  all  our  readers. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  proposal  that  Parliament  should 
curtail  the  limits  of  Catholics  in  the  Church  of  England  by  fresh 
l^slation,  has  roused  many  to  defend  our  common  heritage. 
Amongst  these  Mr.  James  Skinner,  in  his  Plea  for  the  Threatened 
Ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  (London  :  Masters,)  writes  with 
force  and  effect.  His  pamphlet,  which  is  far  too  costly  to  be 
of  much  general  use,  consists  mainly  of  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Monmouthshire  Branch  of  the  E.O.U.,  with  addi- 
tional notes.    The  sermon  is  plain,  vigorous,  outspoken,  and  at 
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times  eloquent ;  the  notes,  mainly  taken  from  the  "  Library  of 
Anglo- Catholic  Theology,"  are  pointed.  That,  however,  which 
seems  to  recommend  **  a  perfuming-pan,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  instead  of  a  thurible,  is  both  mischievous  and  ridiculous. 
A  perfuming-pan  or  pot  may  be  all  very  well  in  a  bedroom  or 
boudoir,  where  **  Rimmel's  Toilet  Vinegar"  is  used,  but  quite 
out  of  place  in  a  church.  Why  cannot  our  ritual  restorers  be 
content  to  follow  ancient  precedents,  instead  of  drawing  upon 
their  own  heated  imaginations  for  novelties,  and  then  nursing 
their  impracticable  crotchets  to  the  detriment  of  progress  ?  Is 
it  in  order  to  he  unlike  Roine.^  If  so,  let  this  insular  and  smirking 
spirit  be  jeered  out  of  the  field.  Soon  we  shall  be  advised, 
because  Boman  Catholics  pray  on  their  knees  to  say  our  Church- 
of-England  prayers  lying  on  our  faces;  or  because  Latins  wear 
eloth-of-gold  and  brocaded  vestments  at  Mass,  to  use  serge  and 
sackcloth  at  the  Anghcan  Eucharist.  We  commend  this  latter 
idea,  by  the  way,  to  those  gentlemen  who  dress  themselves  in 
funereal  stoles  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Confessor,  Dr.  Pius  Melia,  has 
just  pubUshed  a  small  Treatise  on  Confession ^  (London:  Duffy,) 
which  can  be  pronounced  both  valuable  and  reHable.  Tra- 
velling over  much  the  same  ground  as  that  recently  occupied 
by  Mr.  Carter,  he  not  only  provides  Roman  Catholics  with  an 
excellent  manual,  but  renders  abundant  testimony,  by  constant 
quotations  from  standard  divines  and  Mr.  Gresley,  to  the  entire 
CathoHcity  of  the  Church  of  England  regardmg  confession. 
Pp.  82-41  and  151  contain  his  remarkably  clear  evidence  on 
this  point ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  wiites  in  the  spirit  of 
a  Christian  priest.  Being  a  foreigner,  he  is  no  doubt  unaware 
that  the  Church  of  England  nowhere  officially  uses  the  title 
**  Protestant."  In  his  second  edition  this  erratum  must  be  cor- 
rected. And  we  advise  him  to  study  Mr.  Carter's  book  before 
he  writes  more — a  volume  which  may  well  rank  with  the  best 
Soman  Catholic  treatises  on  this  Sacrament,  is  thoroughly 
adapted  to  EngHsh  wants,  and  full  of  learning  and  piety. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  the  Precentor  of  Chichester,  is  cer- 
tainly full  to  overflowing  with  scraps  of  information,  facts,  and 
details  concerning  our  English  cathedrals.  We  seem  to  have 
met  him  in  every  alternate  English  periodical  for  the  last  three 
years,  always  very  cleverly  saying  the  same  thing  in  different 
phraseology.  Cathedralia  (London :  Masters)  is  a  reprint  of  a 
series  of  papers  which  have  been  the  standing  dish  of  our  in- 
teresting contemporary.  The  Ecclesiastic,  for  many  months. 
As  review  articles  they  were  tolerable,  containing,  as  they 
did,  a  variety  of  bits  of  curious  information,  and  frequently 
indicating  a  careful  consultation  on  their  author's  part  of  the 
indices  of  several  learned  books ;  but  as  a  volume  they  make 
one  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  called  liandom  Notes  and 
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MiMcellaneom  Jottings  for  a  Hittton/  of  Ctithednils.  As  a  book 
Catknlralia  is  a  failure.  The  arrangement  is  confused  and  bad, 
the  facts  are  loosely  stated,  and  the  author  seems  to  liavc  no  very 
definite  conclusion  to  set  forth  as  the  result  of  his  various  anti- 
quarian searchings.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  people  who 
undertake  studies  of  this  character  merely  for  the  studies'  sake. 
In  these  days  of  Catholic  Revival,  Mr.  Walcott,  though  a  minor 
dignitary,  might  have  **  pointed  a  moral  and  adonied  a  tale." 
But  then,  possibly,  the  physician  would  have  had  to  have  begun 
by  healing  himself.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Precentor  of 
Chichester  most  probably  resided  there,  and  personally  superin- 
tended the  daily  sen-ices — in  other  words,  he  practised  as  well 
as  preached.  At  the  present  time  the  Cathedral  ser\'ices  in  that 
city  are  as  slovenly  as  they  well  can  be. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Blew  has  rendered  good  semce  to  the  CathoHc 
cause,  at  a  disagreeable  crisis,  by  writing  a  very  clever  letter  to 
a  friend,  entitled  The  Xeic  Latin  Praifcr  Book,  (Brighton: 
G.  Wakeling,)  pointing  out  the  absui-dity  of  re-translating  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  England  into  classical  Latin.  The 
style  of  it  is  pointed  and  lucid,  the  allusions  are  api)ropriate, 
while  the  learning  displayed  renders  it  of  especial  value.  We 
rejoice  to  learn — certainly  contrary  to  our  expectation — that  the 
Puritan  clique  at  the  S.P.C.K.,  headed  by  l3r.  Biber,  a  former 
member  of  the  E.C.U.  Council, — has  sustained  a  signal  and 
crushing  defeat  in  its  attempt  to  injure  the  true  and  unassail- 
able position  which  Messrs.  Bright  and  Medd,  in  their  recent 
Latin  Prayer  Book,  have  wisely  and  so  well  taken  up.  The 
Hecord  whipped  up  its  supporters  with  vigour,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  Thus  we  note  another  instance  of  the  spread  of 
genuine  catholicity. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Lee's  paper.  Ancient  Evch'siaHticol  Vtstinenta,  (Lon- 
don :  Bosworth,)  read  at  the  Norwich  Congress,  is  a  good  and 
rehable  essay  on  a  subject  which  cannot  any  longer  be  ignored, 
and  with  which  it  would  be  wise  that  all  our  clerg}'  made  them- 
selves to  some  extent  acquainted.  It  is  full  of  curious  informa- 
tion of  especial  interest  to  English  Churchmen  at  the  present 
time,  and  though  perhaps  somewhat  too  arcliroological  in  its 
character,  is  written  in  a  plain  and  popular  style,  and  will  no 
doubt  do  good  service  to  the  CathoHc  Kevivnl.  We  recommend 
it  very  sincerely  to  our  readers'  attention.  If  a  second  edition 
be  called  for,  two  or  three  misprints  should  be  con'ected. 

Ruth  and  other  Poems,  (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,) 
by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Hodges,  is  far  above  the  average  of  such 
books.  **  Forgiveness"  is  really  a  beautiful  poem,  formed  on 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  model,  and  there  are  some  pleasing 
passages  in  **  Ruth."  The  translations  of  Tr  Lwis  onte  tmninuni 
and  of  Jesu  duleis  viemoria  are  poor — neither  following  the 
ancient  metre.    Then,  again,  **  spirit"  and  **  merit"  are  exceed- 
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ingly  bad  rli3nQes.  On  the  other  hand  **  The  Seven  Stars**  is  a 

polished  poem  of  much  beauty  and  power.    The  book,  as  a 

whole — pubhshed  for   a   charitable    pui-pose — deserves  com- 
mendation. 

What  Church  Service  mmt  I  attend  ?  and  What  Ritual  has  God 
appointed  /  are  two  tracts,  published  by  Sackett  of  Birmingham, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pollock,  priest  of  St.  Alban's  there.  Well- 
reasoned,  lucid,  and  telling,  they  mu^t  prove  of  great  use  in  dis- 
pelling en*or  and  setting  forth  the  truth  on  subjects  which  are 
cropping  up  constantly,  and  on  which  people  only  need  such 
sound  information  as  they  obtain  here,  to  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  Bight. 

Mr.  Colin  Lindsay*s  gratuitous  attack  on  the  Tory  party,  at 
p.  109  of  The  Church  Union  Movement,  (London :  Church  Press 
Company,)  appears  to  us  singularly  unjust.  It  is  wonderful  to 
mark,  however,  how  utterly  at  sea  some  of  our  lay  leaders 
appeal*  to  be  on  politics,  and  how  thoroughly  they  ignore  the 
great  importance  of  true  Conservative  principles.  Experience 
must  teach  them,  as  it  taught  others  at  the  French  revolution, 
the  lesson  they  appear  disinclined  to  learn  in  any  other  way. 
Mr.  Lindsay's  book  is  throughout  deficient  on  this  ground, 
though  many  of  his  arguments,  facts,  and  conclusions  deserve 
to  be  carefully  studied.  Tliis  tractate  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  members  of  the  E.C.U. 

Mr.  Houghton*8  essay  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the 
Divinity  of  our  Tjord,  (London  :  Masters,)  full  of  patristic  learn- 
ing, and  written  with  clearness  and  ability,  deals  with  some  of 
Mr.  Jowctt's  rash  statem,ents,  in  a  spirit  of  true  Christian  con- 
fidence and  by  a  sound  and  scholarly  method. 

Miss  Ada  Cambridge  is  capable  of  much  better  things  than 
are  contained  in  her  book,  Hymns  on  the  Holy  Communion,  (Lon- 
don: Houlston  and  Wright).  She  has  the  true  poetic  faculty, 
a  considerable  command  of  language,  as  well  as  a  musical  ear 
and  much  power  of  rhyming,  while  her  sentiments  are 
thoroughly  Catholic  as  far  as  tliey  go.  The  great  defect  of 
this  book,  however,  is  the  utter  absence  of  any  conception  of  the 
sacrificial  aspect  of  the  Iloly  Eucliarist.  The  true  idea  of  its 
being  a  Feast  is  reiterated  again  and  again,  but  the  sacrifice  is 
unwittingly  ignored,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  what  is  so 
definitely  said  of  this  Sacrament  in  the  Church  Catecliism,  viz., 
— that  it  was  instituted,  first,  for  **  the  continual  remembrance 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Clirist."  Notwithstanding  this 
crucial  defect,  there  is  a  spirit  of  true  devotion  and  pleasing 
reverence  in  all  that  is  written ;  some  of  the  poems  are 
eminently  beautiful,  especially  those  on  the  concluding  portions 
of  the  Creed,  and  tlie  Prayer  of  Consecration.  Commending 
the  book  as  it  desen  es,  we  quote  the  four  following  stanzas  as 
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favourable,  though  faithful  specimens  of  Miss  Cambridge*8 
powers : — 

A  dark  hill,  with  cloudB  encoinpaaBcd — 

A  tall  CroBS  upon  its  naked  brow ; 
And  on  it  a  Form  in  anguish  dying — 
The  one  Altar  that  we  Bee  here  now. 

And  the  crimson  Blood-dropB  falling,  falling, 
From  the  Hands  and  Feet  all  roughly  torn, 

From  the  sacred  Head,  so  meekly  lowered, 
With  its  cruel  coronet  of  thorn. 

Falling,  falling,  stream  of  peace  eternal  I 

Waging  out  the  old,  old  sin  at  last ! 
Telling  that  the  gate  of  life  is  opened — 

That  the  awful  power  of  death  is  past. 

Flowing,  flowing,  pure  celestial  river, 

Over  all  this  hot  and  thirsty  earth — 
Over  all  the  blighted  land  of  Eden, 

Giving  it  a  new  and  glorious  birth. 

Mr.  Baynes'  prefaoe  is  written  with  judgment,  feeling,  and 
unction.  The  frontispiece,  however,  is  simply  execrable — a  bad 
representation  of  a  carpenter's-Gothio  reredos,  with  a  well-fur- 
nished dining-room  sideboard  for  an  altar. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Shipley's  Lyra  MesHianica,  (London : 
Longmans,)  has  been  greatly  improved  both  in  substance  and 
arrangement.  The  omissions  have  been  judiciously  made; 
while  the  additions  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  As  a 
collection  of  religious  poetry  of  a  really  high  type  this  volume  is 
an  eminent  success,  while  its  typography  and  appearance  are  all 
that  can  be  desired.  We  commend  it  corditdly  as  a  fitting 
Christmas  present,  and  congratulate  the  editor  on  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  Hymm  for 
Schoohj  Missions f  and  Bible  Classes — one  of  the  old  Union  publica- 
tions, and,  let  us  add,  one  of  the  best,  most  practical,  and  most 
valuable. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr.  E^.  G.  Lee  has  in  the  press  a 
defence  of  The  Validity  of  tlw  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England ^ 
(London  :  Hayes).  II  we  may  venture  to  express  a  hope  as  to 
its  character,  we  should  most  earnestly  advise  him  to  avoid  all 
extraneous  references  to  personal  controversy,  and,  as  far  as 
Parker's  consecration  is  concerned,  to  build  his  case  solely  and 
exclusively  on  the  undoubted  and  rehable  facts  of  the  same.  We 
have  no  standard  work  on  the  subject,  for  Courayer's  Treatise 
lost  its  value,  in  some  respects,  when  he  became  a  Deist,  and 
later  Roman  GathoUc  authors  very  reasonably  have  never  re- 
ferred to  him  with  either  respect  or  confidence.  We  trust 
Mr.  Lee  may  be  found  equal  to  his  task. 

Mr.  Gresley  apparently  is  opposed  to  the  great  principle 
that  what  wf^  not  specifically  forbidden  i^t  tbo  '^  Beformaiioi\ " 
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is  still  legal.  The  singularly  efficieut  service  rendered  by  him 
to  the  Tractarian  movement  in  times  gone  by,  precludes  us 
from  saying  more,  with  regard  to  his  well-meant  pamphlet  The 
Prai/er  Book  as  it  w,  (London :  Masters,)  than  that  it  is  the  work 
of  one  who  is  now  applying  to  his  juniors  advice  and  counsel, 
such  as  when  he  was  a  reformer  and  restorer  in  past  days,  he 
calmly  ignored,  coming  as  it  did  from  his  seniors,  the  judicious 
high  and  dry  theologians  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Every  Anglican  priest  should  procure  Mr.  Edward  Badeley*s 
valuable  pamphlet,  The  Privilege  of  Bcliffiom  Cottfessiotis  in 
English  Courts  of  JuMice  Considered^  (London :  Butterworths,) 
inasmuch  as  coming  from  a  Roman  Catholic  eminently  learned 
in  the  law,  it  states  the  case  with  remarkable  lucidity,  great 
calnmess,  and  unquestionable  power. 

Mr.  Ashley's  version  of  TJie  Advent  Homilies  of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  (London :  Church  Press  Company,)  exceedingly  well 
translated,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  Uioughts  for  sermon 
writers,  will  have  been  pronounced  by  many  a  boon  during  the 
recent  Advent  season.  We  venture  earnestly  to  hope,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Ashley  may  be  induced  to  publish  the  remaining 
homilies  for  the  whole  Christian  year.  No  one  is  better  fitted 
to  do  the  work,  and  to  do  it  well. 

An  obvious  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  publication  of 
Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening ,  (London  :  Masters,)  printed 
on  a  card,  with  Albert  Durer's  cruciflxion  appended,  specially 
intended  for  children,  the  prayers  being  short,  simple,  and  well 
selected. 

Ten  years  ago  we  question  very  gravely  whether  the  Messrs. 
Eivingtons  woiUd  have  issued  so  thoroughly  pronounced  and 
remarkably  ^ood  an  altar  manual  as  The  Little  Sacrament  Book, 
It  is  a  compilation  of  the  highest  value,  its  only  drawback  being 
that  the  type  used  is  too  small,  a  venial  fault  easUy  remedied 
in  the  second  edition,  which  we  learn  with  satisfaction  has  just 
been  called  for. 

Mr.  W.  Borrow's  Four  Christmm  Carols,  (London  :  Metzler,) 
for  which  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee  has  suppUed  the  words,  are  clever 
compositions,  in  all  of  which  appropriate  and  original  airs  with 
good  harmonies  are  provided  to  not  unsuitable  verses.  The 
four  only  cost  a  shilling,  and  can  be  well  and  appropriately 
recommended  at  the  present  season. 

We  ventui-e  to  hope  that  tlie  conductors  of  the  Month  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  from  that  lofty  path  of  strict 
impartiahty  and  scrupulous  fairness  which,  until  quite  lately, 
they  were  so  careful  to  take.  When  the  Weekly  Begister,  by  the 
very  force  of  public  opinion  in  a  body  where  public  opinion  is 
usually  ignored,  has  been  wisely  led  to  change  its  tone»  it  would 
be  unpicturesque  for  the  writers  in  the  Month  to  assume  {axments 
which  have  been  happily  thrown  away  in  other  quarters^.. 
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Only  those  who  truly  make  good  use  of  such  seasons  as  Lent 
and  Advent  can  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  a  book  like 
Advent  Readings  from  the  Fathein,  (London  :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,) 
the  second  edition  of  which  has  just  reached  us.  This  selection 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  Froome  in  1868,  and  is  in  every 
respect  excellent — the  extracts  being  eminently  suited  for  the 
season,  of  a  reasonable  length,  and  full  of  just  such  pabulum  as 
is  needful  either  for  reading  or  meditation.  We  recommend  the 
book  most  cordially,  knowing  from  experience  its  great  value. 

The  Xoricirh  Spectator  for  December  contains  a  pleasant 
paper  on  Carols  by  Mr.  Bedding,  and  a  remarkably  able  article 
on  Eitual — apropos  of  the  Norwich  Congress.  Mr.  Walker's 
poem,  too,  is  good. 

A  Manual  of  the  Te  Deum  (JjonAon:  Mozley)  will  be  found 
useful  for  the  upper  classes  in  schools  conducted  on  sound  reli- 
gions principles.     It  is  thoroughly  scriptural  and  dogmatic. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  interesting  Prima n/  ( 'harge, 
(Dublin :  Hodges,  Smith,  &  Co.,)  gives  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Irish  Church,  such  as  is  much  needed  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  all  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  This  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  defence,  in  reply  to  the  unjust  and  unge- 
nerous assaults  of  Lord  Bussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  an 
important  portion  of  the  Christian  Family.  And  Dr.  Trench  is 
eminently  calculated  to  be  foremost  in  so  good  a  work.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  our  readers  will  procure  this  Charge  and 
give  it,  as  it  fully  deserves,  a  careful  perusal.  One  point  is 
specially  lacking,  however,  in  the  Archbishop's  plans — ^he  does 
not  at  all  perceive  the  necessity  of  visible  corporate  Re-imion, 
and  appears  to  believe,  mirahilc  dictu!  in  the  West  Connaught 
**  conversions.'*  Unless  Re-union  is  heartily  and  faithfully 
adopted  as  an  intelligible  and  rational  policy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  disgusting  exhibitions  of  Protestant  fanaticism  and 
ribaldry  are  stopped  on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  hope  what- 
soever for  the  Irish  Establishment.  It  will  be  speedily  swept 
away  as  a  thing  corrupt  which  cumbers  the  ground  and  is 
valueless. 

We  can  strongly  recommend  The  Canonical  Hours,  compiled 
from  Ancient  Sources,  (London :  Hayes,)  which  has  just  been 
published.  The  arrangement  is  simple,  intelligible,  and  lucid, 
while  the  book  is  well  printed  and  published  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  The  **  CathoHc  Priest "  may  well  be  congratulated  on  his 
success. 

Keenans  Controversial  Catechisfn  Eefuted,  (London  :  Church 
Press  Company,)  is  the  work  of  a  painstaking  clergyman,  who 
appears  to  us  not  sufficiently  to  have  mastered  the  principles  of 
dogmatic  theology  to  enable  him  to  meet  a  Boman  Catholic 
opponent  with  imdisputed  success.  Much  that  he  has  here 
written  is  to  the  point  and  clever — ^the  tu  quoque  argument  being 
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used  with  singular  skill.  Controversial  works,  however,  between 
members  of  the  One  Church  are  not  very  much  to  our  taste,  and 
seldom  do  good. 

The  sei-mon  we  have  received  from  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  Park- 
man,  entitled.  The  God-Man  Chriat  Jesus,  prcaeni  in  the  Hnhj 
Eucharist^  is  as  thorouglily  Catholic  as  it  is  truly  dogmatic,  and 
is  written  with  no  small  ability,  and  with  considerable  power  of 
language. 

The  sermon,  Possibilities  of  Union ,  (London:  Mozley,)  by  the 
Vice-Provost  of  Cumbrae,  is  a  carefully-written  and  learned 
defence  of  the  principles  of  the  A.  P.  U.  C.  It  treats  the  question 
with  great  skill  and  judgment,  bringing  apposite  illusti*ations  of 
what  the  preacher  proposes  to  teach  ifrom  the  various  recesses 
of  a  well-stored  mind.  Mainly  intended  as  an  explanation  of 
the  work  of  the  A.  P.  U.  C.  for  the  ignorant  and  wrong-headed 
Free-Kirk  people  of  Buteshire,  who  rejected  Mr.  G.  F.  Boyle 
because  of  his  connection  with  it,  this  discourse  partakes  rather 
of  the  character  of  an  essay  than  a  sermon.  It  is,  however, 
masterly  in  its  arguments,  and  should  be  procured  by  all  people 
who  are  working  for  visible  Re-union. 

Mr.  Liddon's  sermon,  Onr  Founder's  loir,  (London:  Riving- 
tons,)  preached  at  the  dedication  of  S.  John's  Chapel,  Hurst- 
piei-point,  is  learned,  well-reasoned,  and  eloquent — eminently 
appropriate  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered.  The 
distinction  between  natm'al  and  revealed  religion  is  very  ably 
brought  out.  Even  more  remarkable  is  a  sermon  from  the  same 
writer,  Tlie  Secret  of  Clerical  Power,  preached  at  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury's  Trinity  Ordination.  Ably  and  judiciously  touching 
on  many  difficulties  that  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  present 
temper  of  men's  minds  with  regard  to  Church  authority,  it  sets 
forth  with  great  ability,  precise  theological  knowledge,  and  much 
eloquence,  the  true  secret  of  clerical  power — even  the  personal 
presence  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  No  clergjonan  should  fail  to 
read  it. 

The  Crown  Ili/mn  Book,  a  Roman  Cathohc  pubHcation,  issued 
by  Richardson,  of  Derby,  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  It  contains 
just  such  hymns  and  devotions  as  would  render  it  useful  and 
acceptable  to  all  earnest  missioners  of  the  sister  communion  in 
England. 

Many  of  the  almanacks  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  us,  are  really  useful, 
excellent,  and  cheap.  They  are  ari'angcd  to  suit  every  class, 
and  contain  a  variety  of  valuable  and  judiciouslv-seleoted  infor- 
mation ;  not,  however,  sufficiently  ecclesiastical  for  a  society 
which  is  presumed  to  be  distinctively  Church-of-England  in  its 
character.  The  kalendar  on  rollers  is  well  printed  and  arranged, 
and  The  Churchniau's  Pocket- Book  remarkably  usefol. 
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Mr.  W.  Baird  writes  very  practically  on  the  re\'ival  of  the 
sub-diaconate,  in  his  Plea  for  tJw  Extension  of  the  Ministerial  Office, 
(London :  Rivingtons,)  and  has  contributed  a  serviceable  pam- 
phlet to  the  general  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  sub-diaconate  or  the  lectorate  that  alone  need  to  be 
restored.  We  want  all  the  minor  offices  reproduced  ;  and  the 
present  movement,  which  originated  with  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
*«  Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Society,"  is  a  telling 
testimony  to  the  unwisdom  of  the  "  Reformers,"  in  having  root 
and  branch  abolished  them.  The  restoration  of  one  order  will 
not  serve  nor  suffice.  The  man  that  could  attend  at  the  church 
door,  for  example,  might  be  unable  to  chant  an  antiphon  ;  and 
the  man  who  could  chant  an  antiphon  might  still  be  unfit  for  the 
specific  work  of  a  sub-deacon.  Let  the  work  of  reform,  then,  be 
undertaken  in  no  narrow  spirit;  and  let  us  not  wilfully  and 
fanatically  ignore  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  anciei^t 
Church  of  England,  in  order  to  be  unlike  Rome.  When  we  bear 
in  mind  that  of  the  recent  blessed  restorations  in  the  English 
Church,  early  communions,  choral  services,  special  vestments, 
nunneries,  brotherhoods,  retreats,  missions,  and  tlieological 
colleges,  are  all  common  both  to  Rome  and  England,  we  may  be 
safe  in  ignoring  the  wretched  prejudices  of  the  timid,  to  whom 
anything  Roman  is  a  bugbear.  Page  6  of  Mr.  Baird's  useful 
pamphlet  has  produced  this  needful  remark. 

Of  great  advantage  have  been  the  Lenten  Sermons  at 
Oxford,  originated,  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  When  the  power  of  scepticism  was  makmg  itself  tempo- 
rarily felt  there,  such  preachers  as  were  provided  did  a  great 
and  efficient  work.  The  fifteen  Sermons  preached  last  Lent, 
inferior  to  none  that  have  been  delivered  on  these  occasions, 
are  varied,  thoughtful,  and  eloquent,  eminently  adapted  for  the 
congregations  in  which  they  were  preached,  and  are  important 
contributions  to  our  best  sermon- literature.  The  volume  con- 
taining them,  llw  Emiurinff  conjiict  of  (.'Inist  with  the  Sin  tliat  is 
in  the  world,  (Oxford :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,)  deserves  a  wide 
circulation  and  careful  attention.  It  is  a  perfect  treatise  on  this 
great  topic — discussing  details  of  importance,  while  the  main 
principle  is  never  forgotten.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  contributes 
two  sermons,  and  Messrs.  R.  Milman,  H.  P.  Liddon,  T.  T.  Carter, 
A.  B.  Evans,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  provide  discourses  of  singular 
merit.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth's  sermon,  "  The  Conflict  with 
the  Spirit  of  Expediency,"  is  simple  and  forcible;  while  the 
last,  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster,  from  a  text  in  the 
ApoNoalypse,  happily  contains  no  statement  to  the  effect  that 
Rome  is  the  Babylon  thereof.  We  have  only  space  to  commend 
the  book  to  the  best  attention  of  our  readers,  feeling  confident 
of  receiving  thanks  for  the  reoonamendation. 

We  cannot  pronounce  Tlie  Catechisfs  Manual,  (London:  J.  H. 
and  J.  Parker,)  excellent  as  it  is  in  some  particiilars,  a  success. 
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Though  a  painstaking  work,  and  in  some,  least  important, 
respects,  both  full  and  accurate,  there  is  a  manifest  want  of 
dogmatic  accuracy  in  the  whole  Sacramental  portion — so  that 
many  of  its  statements  are  not  only  painfully  inadequate,  but 
eminently  one-sided;  that  relating  to  what  the  author  terms 
"  The  Lord's  Supper,"  if  weighed  in  accurate  balances,  would 
be  found  plainly  lieretical.  We  recommend  him  before  writing 
again  to  study,  first,  the  late  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  treatise 
On  the  IncarnatioUy  and  secondly,  his  remarkable  book  On  the 
Eucharist,  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
author  does  not,  as  do  some  members  of  his  school,  regard 
"vows"  as  "  uncatholic."— (pp.  20-22.)  The  affectation  of 
humility  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  **  Introduction,"  is 
ludicrously  unreal. 

Mr.  Gilbert  V.  Heathcote,  the  **  Literate  Priest,"  as  he 
desires,  apparently,  to  be  termed,  has  published  a  volume  'of 
Sermons  (London  :  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker,)  far  above  the  average 
both  in  dogmatic  force  and  literary  ability.  They  are  plain  in 
language  and  Catholic  in  doctrine,  and  though  deficient  in 
power  of  comparison  and  illustration,  no  doubt  proved  attrac- 
tive to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  first  prepared.  The 
two  best  are  on  **  New  Year's  Day  "  and  "  Patience ; "  the  least 
satisfactory  (because  having  no  distinct  reference  to  the 
Midnight  celebration)  that  for  **  Christmas  Eve."  One  great 
fault,  however — which  ought  to  be  carefully  and  completely 
overcome — is  the  author's  love  of  long  sentences,  which  greatly 
mars  the  effect  and  simplicity  of  ^lage  parochial  sermons. 
There  are  some  varying  from  15  to  22  lines,  at  pp.  44, 120, 144, 
156,  169,  and  226 ;  while  at  pp.  184, 185,  there  is  a  sentence 
exactly  40  lines  in  length.  All  good  sermon- writers  ever 
avoid  this  pitfall.  Mr.  Heathcote's  discourses  would  have  been 
far  better  if  he  had  done  so.  Nevertheless  we  commend  his 
book — for,  as  a  whole,  it  amply  deserves  commendation. 

Professor  Sach's  Lecture,  TJie  Sj/nagogue,  (Aberdeen :  David- 
son,) though  not  very  original — being  mainly  taken  apparently 
from  Mr.  Litton' s  writings — is  interesting  and  full  of  curious 
facts,  well  put  together,  and  contains  some  clever  arguments. 
The  Presbyterian  system,  of  course,  is  founded  on  the  syna- 
gogue, but  the  system  of  Christian  worsliip  in  the  Church 
Catholic  upon  the  worship  and  sacrifices  of  the  Temple.  Every 
type  in  the  latter  finds  its  true  and  proper  antitype. 

Mr.  Murray  has  just  issued  a  very  attractive  and  well-got  up 
edition,  at  a  reasonable  price,  of  Curzon's  Monasteries  of  the 
Levant^  with  all  the  illustrations  given  as  of  old.  This  book,  in 
its  newest  form,  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable,  not  alone  as  a 
record  of  travels,  or  even  as  bearing  on  ancient  MSS.,  but  as 
giving  a  pleasant  account  of  certain  Eastern  Christians,  about 
whom  many  English  Churchmen  desire  accurate  and  faithful 
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information.     Mr.  Corzon's  book  is  most  interesting,  and  will 
find,  in  its  present  shape,  many  new  readers  and  admirers. 

Foinily  Expenditure^  (London  :  Hayes,)  is  an  account-book 
designed  to  assist  the  uninitiated  of  the  *'  heads"  of  families  in 
duly  recording,  week  by  week,  under  appropriate  headings,  all 
expenses,  whether  of  "  the  house*'  or  **  the  family ;"  and  in  easily 
balancing  the  same  quarterly  and  annually.  The  marked  feature 
of  the  book  is,  that  these  facts  may,  by  the  simplest  means  and 
the  fewest  possible  entries,  be  most  clearly  kept,  with  the  view  of 
contrasting  the  said  annual  expenditure  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

The  author  of  "  The  Boy  Martyr,"  and  other  tales,  is  a  very 
pleasant  writer  of  children's  stories,  always  displaying  sound 
learning  and  a  thoroughly  Catholic  tone.  In  Osicahl^  the  Young 
Artist,  (London:  Hayes,)  he  gives  us  a  new  tale  for  boys,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  specially  attractive  and  unquestionably  popular. 
Well  planned,  with  a  very  good  plot,  abounding  in  capital 
descriptions,  the  whole  teaching  and  principles  of  the  book  are 
of  a  flEur  higher  character  than  is  usual  in  such  productions, 
while  the  interest  of  the  story  is  well  kept  up  until  the  last  page. 
We  not  only  recomme^d  the  volume  as  one  of  the  best  we  have 
read,  but  trust  its  author  will  continue  his  efficient  labours  in 
this  particularly  important  department  of  popular  literature. 
This  tale  is  admirably  printed,  strongly  bound,  and  published 
at  a  really  cheap  price. 

We  can  faithfully  pronounce  Uyolino  and  other  Poems 
(London :  Newby)  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  general  run 
of  such  productions.  There  is  a  dehcacy  of  feeling,  a  choice  of 
language  and  a  depth  of  thought,  which  give  promise  of  even 
better  and  more  finished  works  than  those  contained  in  this 
volume.  We  remark,  however,  that  the  author  has  not  yet 
fixed  upon  a  settled  style,  and  that  some  of  the  verses  would 
have  been  improved  by  a  greater  amount  of  care  and  polish 
being  bestowed  upon  them.  The  religious  poems  at  the  end  of 
the  book  are  very  superior  to  the  others,  and  make  us  wish  that 
the  writer  would  ever  select  themes  of  this  nature  for  subject- 
matter.  **  To  My  Mother,"  and  **  Rest  With  Us,"  are  very 
beautiful  poems  ;  while  the  descriptions  in  **  The  Pass  of  the 
8.  Gothard"  are  clever  and  life-like. 

We  welcome,  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  Librl  Precum  Publi- 
earum  Ecclesia  Anglicantr  Versio  Latina^  (London:  Rivingtons.) 
Founded  on  a  true,  rational  and  intelligible  principle,  translated 
with  singular  success  and  printed  very  fairly — though  not  so  well 
as  the  Hora  Diurna  and  other  works  of  the  Mechlm  press — this 
important  volume  will  effect  untold  good  in  promoting  an 
accurate  judgment  concerning,  and  a  kindly  feeling  for  our 
beloved  national  Church  on  the  part  of  foreign  Catholics.  We 
cannot  sufficiently  thank  the  learned  editors  for  their  valuable 
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work.  All  members  of  the  A.  P.  U.  C.  who  have  friends  abroad 
in.  Eoman  CathoUc  countries  would  do  well  to  send  copies  for 
the  enlightenment  of  our  foreign  fellow- Chi'istians  and  to 
disseminate  this  book  as  widely  as  possible.  We  learn  with  no 
surprise  that  the  mischievous  and  pestilential  Anglo- Continental 
Society  is  about  to  issue  another  version  for  distribution 
amongst  the  Gavazzis,  De  Sanctis  and  other  Italian  renegades — 
to  whom,  of  course  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,  faithfully  trans- 
lated, would  be  as  offensive  as  their  former  Bible  or  Breviary. 
Dr.  Harold  Browne,  who  is  opposed  to  S.  Paul  upon  the  fact  of 
Ohristians  possessing  an  altar,  is  reported  to  be  in  favour  of  this 
new  Protestant  version. 

Mr.  Sadler's  Church  Doctrine,  Bible  Truth  (London :  Bell  and 
Daldy,)  is  a  volume  sui  generis.  It  occupies  ground,  which  in  a 
manual  of  this  size  has  never  been  taken  up.  Dealing  in  a 
systematic  and  dogmatic  manner  with  the  various  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  it  sets  forth  their  rationale  and  true  bearing  on 
each  other  with  singular  power  and  unquestionable  success. 
Neither  superficial,  slipshod,  nor  Protestant,  it  supplies  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  a  want  long  felt,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  intelligent  lay  people  of  the  middle 
classes,  who  naturally  and  generally  ignorant  on  such  matters 
as  are  here  discussed,  appear  ready  to  investigate  for  themselves 
the  true  and  ancient  system  of  the  Church  universal. 

FrtigmcntH  from  the  Life  of  a  Motherhss  Child,  (London : 
Masters,)  though  containing  nothing  very  striking  is  written  in 
a  pleasuig  style,  and  will  be  valuable  for  the  steady  and  faithful 
inculcation  of  accurate  ideas  and  true  principles  evidenced  in 
every  page.  Though  the  plot  of  the  sketch  is  of  the  slightest 
character,  a  well  sustained  interest  is  apparent  throughout. 

The  Miracle  at  Mctz  Wroufjht  by  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (Lon- 
don :  Thomas)  is  an  account,  translated  from  the  French,  by 
Lady  G.  Fullerton,  and  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  and  the  Bishop  of  Metz,  of  a  most 
remarkable  miracle  wliich  was  i^TOught  so  lately  as  June  14th 
of  the  present  year,  upon  a  girl  suffering  from  muscular  and 
atropliical  paralysis.  Our  readers  should  procure  the  tract 
which  is  published  for  a  penny. 

Jlj/wns  (with  Tunes)  for  the  Christian  Seasons,  chiefly  composed 
by  C.  E .  Willing,  organist  and  choirmaster  of  All  Saints',  Margaret 
Street,  (London:  Cramer  &  Co. ;  Hayes.)  Any  work  from  such 
a  quarter  is  sure  to  be  interesting  and  valuable,  and  we  can 
strongly  recommend  this  book  to  those  of  the  clergy  who  desire 
special  hymns  and  music  adapted  to  the  different  seasons.  We 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Willing  that  he  might  advantageously 
extend  his  labours,  and  give  us  a  perfect  collection  for  the 
whole  year.  We  are  sure  it  would  supply  an  ficknowledge4 
ly^nt,  and  speedily  become  an  authority. 
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The  reprint  of  the  little  Tract,  **  Roman  Catholic  Principles 
in  reference  to  God  and  the  King,"  under  the  head  of  2"he 
CathoUc  Eirenicon  in  Friendhj  Ite^ponm  to  Dr.  Pusfif,  (London  : 
Hayes,  Lyall  Place,)  is  a  most  welcome  surprise  to  us.  We 
had  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  principles  of  late  years 
advocated  in  the  Dublin  Berieir  were  of  comparatively  very 
recent  growth  amongst  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  in  this 
country.  But  we  had  no  conception  that  a  little  tract  like  this, 
made  up  of  propositions  so  unusually  moderate  in  their  theo- 
logical aspect,  and  so  loyal  and  conservative  in  their  political, 
should  have  served  as  a  text-book  for  commentaries  by  Roman 
Catholic  divines  in  England  and  Ireland  of  acknowledged 
orthodoxy,  for  so  many  generations  down  to  the  Rev.  J.  Water- 
worth,  who  is  still  aUve  to  represent  and  answer  for  them.  In 
short,  this  Uttle  tract  has  a  wonderful  history  of  its  own,  which 
the  editor  has  evidently  been  at  some  pains  to  unravel,  and 
deserves  to  be  widely  circulated  and  thought  upon  just  now. 
'*  It  stands  out,"  in  his  own  words,  '<  as  a  landinark"  in  the 
annals  of  Enghsh  CathoUcism ;  and  must  for  ever  be  associated 
with  Cathohc  emancipation,  for  which  it  pleaded  so  successfully 
with  Mr.  Pitt.  Its  editor  seems  clearly  to  think,  that  should 
any  new  school  succeed  in  setting  aside  these  principles  which 
were  then  pleaded  for  it,  and  substituting  others  of  a  more 
intolerant  or  ultramontane  cast,  as  a  rule  of  action  amongst 
Lis  co-rehgionists,  honesty  should  at  least  obhge  them  to  be 
candid  with  their  countrymen,  and  say — **  We  have  abandoned 
those  principles  on  which  Catholic  emancipation  was  conceded 
to  us  :  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  our  new  principles  are  com- 
patible with  the  full  citizenship  which  we  now  enjoy,  or  whether 
they  should  involve  the  re-imposition  of  our  former  disabilities." 

Dr.  Pusey  and  Mb.  Gurney. — We  enter  our  most  emphatic 
protest  against  the  preposterous  position  which  Mr.  Archer 
Gurney  has  thought  tit  to  take  up  with  regard  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
Eirenicon.  Without  in  any  way  disparaging  Mr.  Gurney *s 
pamphlet  Bestoraiinn,  and  some  of  his  writings,  we  cannot  but 
observe  how  strangely  and  wildly  he  has  oveiTated  his  own 
importance.  What  gives  him,  we  should  like  to  know,  a  sup- 
posed right  to  speak  on  any  one's  behalf  but  his  own  ?  Who 
follows  the  modest  Mr.  Gurney?  What  single  **  divine,"  worthy 
of  the  name,  could  give  avowed  support  to  the  quaint  termino- 
logy and  novel  theological  propositions  of  several  of  his  pecuhar 
hobbies  and  personal  crotchets  ?  Without  imdertaking  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  him  upon  points  which  the  Universal 
Church  has  long  ago  settled,  we  must  express  our  deliberate 
opinion,  that  we  have  seldom  read  anything  in  more  wretched 
taste,  or  more  painfully  impertinent  both  in  language  and 
assumption,  than  his  various  attacks  upon  the  most  learned 
and  revered  English  theologian  of  the  present  centuiy  which 
have  been  foisted  on  the  newspapers.    Putting  wholly  aside  the 
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question  of  whether  Be-nnion  with  Borne  is  desirable,  or 
whether  the  outUue  of  such  a  concordat  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  set 
forth  be  such  as  the-Enghsh  Church  and  nation  would  accept, 
we  are  simply  astonished  at  Mr.  Gumey's  unblushing  pre- 
sumption. Had  he  spoken  for  himself  alone,  his  exaggerated 
statements  would  have  remained  unnoticed.  Having  presumed 
to  speak  for  Cathohcs — we,  too,  take  the  liberty  of  speaking 
also,  and  of  speaking  in  language  which  cannot  possibly  be 
misunderstood. 

*#*  We  are  requested  by  **  Scrutator"  to  state  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  two  following  statements  in  our  article  on  **  The 
Recent  Triumph  at  Oxford,"  are  not  borne  out  by  anything  that 
he  has  written : — (1,)  **  We  are  not  prepared,  like  *  Scrutator,' 
to  enact  the  Boy  Jones  by  spring  into  Mr.  Hardy*s  private  life 
and  conversation."  (2,)  **  One  of  the  ill-natured  scandals  which 
'  Scrutator*  laboured  to  spread,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  an 
opponent  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch*s  Scottish  Disabilities  Re- 
moval Bill." 
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When  the  present  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church — in  days  when  a  rosy 
halo  surrounded  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland — he  was  very 
earnestly  pressed  to  leave  Lavington  and  accept  a  Scotch 
deanery  or  provostship,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  his  reply 
in  declining  the  honour:  "At  the  Reformation  the  Church  of 
England  got  out  of  the  ship  into  the  boat ;  I  don't  at  all  feel 
disposed  to  give  up  the  boat  for  a  tub."  This  answer  at  once 
indicated  His  Grace's  great  foresight  and  accurate  measure- 
ment of  this  particular  community  in  North  Britain.  Wliat  in 
the  course  of  recent  events  has  since  been  unfolded  and  made 
perfectly  manifest  to  all  sensible  people  was  then  apparently 
clear  and  evident  to  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Anglo- Catholics 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago.  And  this,  too,  when  the  most 
poetical,  or  as  some  would  say,  the  wdldest  and  most  exagge- 
rated notions*  of  the  "Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  obtained 
common  currency  and  acceptance. 

In  our  present  paper  we  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  past.  Pictures  frightful  enough 
might  easily  be  drawn  both  of  the  so-called  "Reformation"  in 
Scotland,  and  of  its  deadening  and  miserable  influence  at  the 
present  day.  Southward  and  westward  and  northward — save 
here  and  there  in  some  wild  mountain  pass,  or  in  particular 
districts  where  the  ancient  chiefs  remained  true  to  their  God 
and  their  faith — the  ravages  of  intellectual  rebellion  and  formal 
heresy  wero  felt  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  the  almost  entire  uprooting  of  the  old  religious 

*  Bishop  Trower  eloquently  pointed  out  Scotland,  and  especially  his  own 
diocese,  as  a  refuge  for  destitute  Anglicans,  at  the  Gorhom  Judgment. 
Some  people  have  since  caUed  to  mind  the  popular  adage  regarding  the 
•*  frying-pan"  and  the  **fire,"  and  with  considerable  appropriateness,  too, 
Mr.  W.  Bright'B  opinlbn  on  this  point  would  bo  interesting. 

Kg 
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instinct.  The  churches,  humble,  and  in  country  districts 
extremely  poor  and  devoid  of  architectural  character,  were 
effectually  rifled  and  left  bare.  The  religious  houses,  town 
churches,  and  cathedrals  were  in  turn  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  John  Knox's  party,  with  a  plausible  jyenchant  for 
piety,  had,  to  say  the  least,  an  equal  desire  to  possess  them- 
selves of  **  the  impious  and  ungodlie  spoils."  A  distinguished 
**  Scotch  Episcopal"  nobleman  in  the  north,  collaterally 
descended  from  an  "  earnest  reformer,"  owns  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  chalices  and  ciboria,  which  on  state  occasions  are 
imposingly  arranged  on  the  buffers  and  sideboards  of  the  Castle 
dining-hall.  Nothing,  again,  can  be  more  utterly  desolate 
than  either  the  ancient  churches  **  adapted  for  Presbyterian 
worship,"  or  the  modem  white-washed  and  galleried  bams  in 
which  the  ministers  preach.  Everything  about  them  is  hard, 
dry,  cheap,  vulgar  and  common.  King  Charles  the  Second — 
as  did  Ajchbishop  Manning — exercised  great  discrimination 
when  he  remarked  that  **  Presbyterianism  could  never  be  the 
religion  of  a  gentleman."  It  may  suit  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  a  sceptical,  metaphysical,  and  commercial  race,  who 
walk  rather  by  sight  than  by  faith;  but  its  sober  deadness  and 
dreary  8ubjecti\ity  render  it  to  the  educated  and  refined  pro- 
bably the  most  unattractive*  form  of  misbelief  that  ever  the 
mind  of  man  deliberately  excogitated. 

There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  the  Christian  religion, 
pure  and  mimutilated,  held  sway  over  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.  The  "tmth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  the 
"Gospel  in  its  integrity  and  perfection,"  was  not  always 
despised  and  cast  out.  In  the  years  that  are  gone,  as  the 
morning  broke,  the  minister  of  Christ  offered  day  after  day 
the  tmo  sacrifice  ;  and  there  were  those  who  came  in  faith  and 
charity  to  plead  the  same  for  their  own  daily  transgressions, 

*  The  foUowing  extract  from  a  newspaper  wlU  be  on  indication  of  what 
is  conveyed  in  the  text  of  our  paper  above :— *'  The  Tender  Mercies  of  Scotch 
FroUatantlsm. — In  one  of  the  principal  and  most  prosperous  towns  of  Scot- 
land, a  young  man  of  good  condition  lately  died  of  t^-phus  fever :  it  will 
hardly  bo  believed  that  his  corpse  was  left  exactly  in  the  condition  in  winch 
he  died  from  live  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  {seventeen  hours^) 
none  even  of  his  nearest  relations,  who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
having  the  decency  or  the  humanity  (to  say  nothing  of  the  affection)  to . 
perform  the  last  offices  to  his  remains,  from  a  selfish  fear  of  infection. 
Eventually,  the  porter  of  the  Infirmary  of  the  place  undertook  the  office,  all 
the  nurses  of  the  institution  having  refused.  The  most  degraded  of  savage 
heathens  could  hardly  have  shown  more  inhuman  contempt  for  their  dead  : 
the  despised  Book  of  Tobit  might  teach  these  Sabbath-worshipping  Christians 
a  wholesome  lesson.  Such  is  Protestantism !  May  we  avoid  it  in  life, 
that  we  be  not  exposed  to  its  tender  mercies  and  decencies  after  we  are 
dead.'' 
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and,  pleading,  to  adore.  Cross  and  crucifix,  pix,  pax,  and 
chrismatory,  were  in  use  then.  Images  of  the  Mother  of  (rod 
with  her  Divine  Child  silently  preached  of  the  Incarnation. 
Where  the  green  glens  are  most  beautiful,  and  the  lauds 
richest  and  best  watered,  there,  of  old,  the  spiritual  heirs  of 
Colmnba,  Ninian  and  Kentigem,  constantly  prayed  and 
laboured.  Sweetly,  thrice  in  the  day,  rang  out  the  Angelus — 
beautiful  witness  to  angels  and  demons  of  man's  belief  in  the 
Word  made  Flesh — so  that  **  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children"  might  praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  and  be 
constantly  reminded  of  the  wonders  that  He  had  so  mercifully 
wrought  for  the  children  of  men.  It  was,  surely,  a  glad  sight 
and  beautiful.  And  the  memories  of  it  live  in  the  ruins  of 
Elgin  and  Pluscardine,  of  lona,  and  Melrose,  and  Jedburgh, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  unsordid  ones,  not  tainted,  as  yet, 
by  the  expanding  scepticism  of  the  great  heresy  of  **indif- 
ferentism,"  or  dead  to  the  suggestive  hints  about  Christianity 
which  the  changing  seasons  and  the  lessons  of  nature  so 
wonderfully  impart. 

How  long  the  pleasant  picture  was  unbleared  and  undefaced 
we  cannot  accurately  know.  But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that 
Providence  was  mercifiil,  patient,  and  long-suffering.  WTien 
men  grew  weary  of  the  Gospel  and  its  responsibilities,  then 
came  a  change.  The  powerfal  and  the  scheming  had  waited 
their  time,  and  came  forward  to  act  only  when  the  prize  was 
securely  within  reach.  They  rose  up  with  deliberation  to  cast 
out  the  God  Who  had  made  and  recreated  them.  The  Catholic 
religion  was  hated,  maligned,  caricatured,  misrepresented,  and 
persecuted ;  and  an  abortive  intellectual  heresy  partially 
draped  by  a  fragment  of  the  tattered  garments  of  the  old  faith 
stood  in  its  place  to  mock  and  mislead.  The  t\Tant,  the 
plunderer,  and  the  misguided  zealot  coalesced  to  effect  their 
end,  and  gained  a  success.  True  the  change  was  gradual, 
but  it  was  certain ;  while  those  who  still  climg  to  the  faith, 
either  entire  or  in  fragments,  were  powerless  to  stem  the 
advancing  tide. 

Two  bodies  of  people,  Two  Communions  have  existed  in 
Scotland  from  the  sixteenth  century,  each  claiming  either  to 
be  or  to  represent  the  ancient  Church.  On  one  side  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  on  the  other  the  *' Protestant  Episcopalians" — 
''Protestant"  as  marking  them  off  from  the  other,  %iz.,  Catholic 
Episcopalians  ;  **  Episcopalians"  as  sersdng  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  Protestants. 

I.  The  Roman  Catholics* — ^to  their  credit  be  it  ^^Titten — 
•  The  modesty  of  Mr.  George  Grub,  A.M.,  the  recent  Scottish  Ecclesios- 
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refused  most  deliberately  and  completely  to  take  part  in,  or 
approve  the  infamous  excesses  of  the  so-called  "Reformation." 
Stem  and  resolute,  they  declined  all  responsibility  in  such 
ungodly  proceedings.  They  were  threatened  and  persecuted, 
and  bore  their  persecution  well,  but  they  never  flinched.*  They 
never  sought  to  be  regarded  as  children  of  John  Knox,  nor  did 
they  &il  to  see  in  him  a  true  type  of  the  coming  Antichrist. 
The  new  religion  which  the  State  created,  at  the  suggestion 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Protestants,  was  at  that  time 
mainly  an  adapted  form  of  Calvinism.  This  was  formally 
introduced  with  all  its  necessary  phrases  and  logical  exactness, 
and  men  called  it  "the  Gospel."  Truly  it  was  "another 
Gospel  which  is  not  another.*'  The  system  has,  of  course, 
been  re-shapen,  modified,  and  adapted  to  altered  circumstances 
on  several  occasions,  but  Scotch  Catholics  have  at  all  times 
been  its  consistent  and  most  efficient  opponents.  In  the 
Western  Highlands,  in  parts  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  country 
north  and  west  of  Inverness,  records  and  remembrances  of 
bitter  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  t  are  not  forgotten.  When 
the  race  of  old  priests  died  out,  others,  Scotchmen  from  France 
and  Spain,  who  had  been  prepared  for  the  priesthood  there, 
came  back  to  keep  the  lamps  trinmied  and  the  lights  burning. 
Neither  the  virulent  bitterness  of  the  Covenanters,  nor  the 
atrocious  laws  for  persecution  scared  them,  nor  turned  them 
from  their  holy  purpose.  K  with  maimed  rites,  yet  Mass  was 
constantly  said,  confessions  heard,  the  faithful  exhorted  to 
fulfil  their  Christian  duties,  and  wisely  guided  in  days  of 
darkness  and  fanaticism.  |      The  names  of   Blackball    and 

ileal  Historian,  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholics  is  manifest  in  the  following 
terse  paragraph  from  the  preface  of  his  book : — **  I  regret  that  for  one  pari 
of  my  subject — the  History  of  the  Bomau  Catholic  Church  after  the  Beforma- 
tion— I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  more  adequate  materials.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  few  incidental  notices  of  that  portion 
of  our  more  recent  ecclesiastical  annals.*'  Here,  then,  by  the  author's 
confession,  is  a  Church  history  with  the  history  of  the  Churdi  omitted,  like 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  character  of  Hamlet  left  out. 

♦  For  example,  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  passed,  under 
William  the  Third,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  liable  to  be  caUed  upon 
to  take  a  test  known  as  the  Formula^  (Vide  Charles  Butler's  Historical 
Memoirs,  ii.  459,)  which  is  an  explicit  renunciation  of  Catholic  belief.  Any 
landowner  refusing  to  make  this  declaration  might  be  stripped  of  his  estate 
by  the  next  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  heir.  A  suit  directly  involving  this 
issue  was  actually  before  the  Scotch  Courts  so  late  as  the  year  1798,  but,  as  ii 
roused  the  indignation  of  those  in  authority,  the  Lord  Advocate  introduced 
a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  repeal,  which  was  carried,  and 
finally  became  law. 

+  Ditimal  of  Occurrents,  p.  841. 

{  Blackhall's  Brief  Narrative  in  loco. 
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Gt)rdoii9  of  Forbes,  Cameron,  and  George  Hay,  will  not  bo 
soon  forgotten.  They  carried  on,  and  the  last  of  them  broufjht 
down  almost  to  the  present  day,  the  traditions  of  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Thomas  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of 
S.  Andrew's ;  so  that  the  families  and  clans  which  of  old  had 
reyerenced  the  faith  of  their  fathers  were  still  enabled  both  to 
practise  it  and  assist  in  its  propagation.  All  this,  of  course, 
was  effected  with  no  small  difficulty  and  not\ntlistanding 
political  complications — ^yet  it  wan  effected;  and  when  cir- 
cumstances enabled  those  who  had  preferred  remaining  in 
visible  communion  with  the  see  of  Rome  to  come  out  of  their 
holes  and  hiding-places,  and  in  some  degree  to  re-organize 
themselves  for  the  work  of  propagating  their  faith,  the  Scotch 
Colleges  at  Rome  and  Valladolid  were  enabled  to  supply  the 
demand  for  missionaries  efficiently  and  well.  Scotland,  how- 
ever, from  a  Roman  Catholic  i)oint  of  view,  is  as  yet  only  a 
missionary  country.  The  ecclesiastical  organization  is  tentative, 
if  not  irregular.  At  present  it  is  separated  into  three  divisions 
— ^the  Eastern  District,  the  Western  District,  and  the  Northern 
District.  The  first  and  the  last  are  ruled  over  by  single 
bishops  in  partibvs ;  the  Western  District  is  governed  ulso  by 
a  bishop  in  partibus,  with  a  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  same 
character. 

In  the  numbers  of  its  adherents  the  Western  District  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  in  West  Inverness-shire  alone  there 
being  twenty-one  missionary  stations,  while  the  **  Protestant 
Episcopalians  "  have  but  five.  In  Glasgow  the  Roman  Catholics 
possess  ten  churche8-W)ne  of  them,  S.  Andrew's,  the  pro- 
cathedral,  being  exceedingly  large,  and  served  by  six  priests. 
Here  the  Romun  Catholic  pojyiilation  Is  nearhf  three  times  as 
great  as  the  total  of  tluit  of  the  "  Protestant  EpiHcopallans'' 
throuffhoiU  the  whole  of  Scotland.  In  Lanarkshire,  independent 
of  Glasgow,  there  are  twenty  stations,  in  more  than  half  of 
which  churches  and  schools  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
ten  years.  There  are  three  convents  at  Glasgow,  one  at 
Dalkeith,  and  one  at  Lanark,  and  a  reformatory  for  boys,  under 
the  care  of  Benedictines,  at  West  Thorn  Mills.  In  Argyle- 
shire  there  are  five  stations,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
Dunoon  and  Campbeltown.  Ayrshire  possesses  twelve  stations, 
of  which  four  are  of  quite  recent  foundation.  In  Butesliire 
there  is  but  one  church,  **  Our  Lady  the  Star  of  the  Sea,"  at 
Eames  Bay,  founded  in  1849.  In  Renfrewshire  there  are  ten 
stations,  the  oldest  being  Paisley  and  Greenock.  At  the  latter 
town,  S.  Mary's  Church  is  served  by  three  priests,  there  being 
two  at  Paisley,  and  two  likewise  at   Barrhead.      There  are 
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important  missions  also  at  Eaglesham  and  Port  Glasgow.  In 
Wigtonshire  there  are  seven  stations,  the  most  recent,  Stran- 
raer, being  especially  flourishing ;  and  in  Dumbartonshire  three. 
Of  the  ninety  Roman  Catholic  clergy  scattercfd  over  this  wide 
district,  eighty-two  are  seculars,  and  only  eight  regulars.  The 
bishop,  is  Dr.  John  Murdoch,*  who  has  ruled  over  the  faithfdl 
here,  with  eminent  success  .and  greatly  respected  by  all,  for 
thirty-two  years.  Bishop  John  Grray,  his  lordship's  coad- 
jutor, cum  jure  siiccessionis,  was  appointed  in  1862.  The 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Glasgow  is,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  considerable,  as  their  increase  in  that  city 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  sixty-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Seventy  years  ago  there 
were  just  half-a-dozen  Catholic  families  in  this  city,  now  the 
Catholics  number  100,000 ! 

The  "Eastern  District,"  which  comprises  the  sixteen 
eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  from  the  south  of  the  river  Dee 
to  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Over  this  district  the  Right  Rev.  John  Strain, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Abila,  rules.  His  lordship,  who  was  formerly 
President  of  S.  Mary's  Seminary  at  Blairs,  near  Aberdeen,  is 
a  prelate  of  considerable  learning  and  influence.  He  has  the 
reputation  of  belonging  to  the  moderate  school  of  Catholics,  is 
popular  in  manner  and  a  good  preacher,  and  his  appointment 
was  generally  acceptable.  At  Edinburgh,  where  the  bishop 
resides,  there  are  four  churches,  (one  of  which.  Our  Lady's,  in 
Broughton  Street,  is  very  large,)  at  Dundee,  two.  All  the 
principal  towns  and  places  of  importance  own  Catholic  churches, 
and  in  some  the  steady  increase  of  converts  is  something  more 
than  considerable.!  Of  the  sixty-four  churches  that  exist  in 
this  district  more  than  one-half  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  to  the  great  blessing  of  hundreds  who  were 
previously  unable  to  hear  mass  or  attend  properly  to  their 
religious  duties.  Of  the  clergy,  who  number  fifty-nine,  forty- 
eight  are  seculars,  and  eleven  regulars.  There  are  six  convents 
in  this  district ;  one  of  Ursulines  of  Jesus  at  Edinburgh ;  a 
second  of  Ladies  of  Loretto  at  Leith ;  a  third  and  fourth  of 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Edinburgh  and  Dundee,  while  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  work  with  immense  success  and  devotion 
at  Edinburgh  and  Lochee.  The  College  at  Blairs,  a  theo- 
logical and  general  seminary,  formed  mainly  with  funds  left  by 
a  munificent  Scotch  layman,  flourishes  and  does  its  work  well. 
Its  chapel,  where  the  services  are  carried  out  with  great  care 

«  This  eminent  prelate  has  just  died,  ripe  in  years  and  works  of  charity, 
f  Bishop  Strain  claims  to  have  125,000  Catholics  in  his  district. 
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and  attention,  is  Palladian  in  style — the  decorations  being 
thoroughly  Roman.  The  priests  trained  here  in  many  instances 
complete  their  education  at  Rome,  but  return  in  most  cases  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  their  countrymen  and  to 
]>erpetuate  their  ancient  faith  with  energy  and  zeal.  The  most 
flourishing  congregations  are  at  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Haddington, 
Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Lennoxtown,  Campsie,  Bathgate, 
Galashiels,  and  Dumfries,  where  the  increase  in  numbers  has 
been  most  remarkable  during  the  past  twenty  years,  to  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  remember  these  barren  tracks  in  the 
early  portion  of  this  present  century. 

The  Right  Rev.  J  ohn  Kyle,  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Northern 
District — an  accomplished  theologian  and  archaeologist — is  the 
senior  bishop  of  Scotland.     His  lordship  rules  over  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banfif,  Nairn,  part  of  Inverness-shire,  Ross,  Suther- 
land,  and   Cromwi;y.      In   this   district  there  are  thirty-six 
churches,   served  by  thirty-three    priests — all  seculars — and 
three  convents :  Franciscans  at  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  and 
Sisters  of  Nazareth — a  new  order,  very  popular  in  France — at 
Aberdeen.     The  pro-cathedral — a  Gothic  building,  not  very 
pure   in   style,  but  exceedingly  large  in  its  dimensions,  and 
capable  of  holding  about  1800   people — stands  in  the  last- 
named  city,  where  considerable  advance  has  been  made  during 
the  past  sixty  years.     The  priests  in  this  district,  painstaking 
and  laborious,  are  men  of  moderation,  judgment,  and  devotion. 
They  have  not  only  preserved  their  flocks  against  the  incursions 
of  the  foe,  but  have  very  considerably  **  lengthened  their  cords 
and  strengthened  their  stakes,''  so  that  statistics  show  a  satis- 
factory and  steady  increase  in  every  existing  mission  or  station. 
Modem  Roman  Catholic  devotions  are  said  to  be  commonly 
unknown.     Prayers  in  the  vernacular  generally  precede  mass, 
in  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  frequently  read  in  English. 
Vespers  or  compline  comprise  the  afternoon  or  evening  service. 
So  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  such  machinery  is  set  against 
the  Presb}iierian  preachments — under  this  term  we  properly 
include  both  prayers  and  sermons — the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Scotland   steadily  progresses.      Since  the  opening  of  the 
present   century  the  increase   in   adherents  throughout   this 
Northern  District  has  been  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  per  cent., 
owing,  in  many  places,  to  the  eflBiciency  and  excellence  of  their 
schools,  where  definite  religious  teaching  is  regarded  as  of  the 
first  importance,  and  where  the  dogmatic  lessons  taught  appear 
to  be  seldom  forgotten.     Whole  families  and  clans  had  never 
apostatized,  but,  in  faith  and  patience  waited  for  a  better  day, 
when  toleration  should  be  granted,  the  breaches  of  old  be  once 
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more  repaired,  and  the  Presence  of  the  Lord  of  Life  vouchsafed 
anew.  So  that  when  the  day  broke,  and  the  axe  and  the  gibbet 
were  set  aside — ^when  Puritan  rancour  waxed  powerless,  and 
bigotry  grew  impotent  and  feeble,  then  came  forth  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland  to  plant  again  what  had 
been  so  thoroughly  uprooted,  and  to  speak  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
to  many  who  had  practically  forgotten  the  fact  of  the  Licama- 
tion  of  the  Eternal  Word.  The  Frasors,  the  Camerons,*  and 
the  Hays  did  their  work  nobly,  ever  by  deed  and  word  preaching 
''  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'*  The  descendants  of  the  Stuarts, 
be  it  noted,  never  forgot  the  true  and  the  faithful  in  North 
Britain;  witness  the  touching  testimony  of  the  Cardinal  of 
York,  some  few  months  before  his  decease ;  while  kindly  words 
from  Cardinal  Erskine  for  the  missionaries  of  the  Oarioch, 
with  substantial  deeds  superadded,  are  not  forgotten  even  now. 
Touching  occurrences  of  the  poverty  and  self-denial  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy  are  leffc  on  record  in  the  traditions  of 
the  faithful  at  Paisley  and  Deo  Castle,  and  the  beautiful  seat 
of  tho  Lovats  near  Inverness, — amply  sufficient  to  reveal  the 
secret  springs  of  success  which  have  so  blessed  tho  labours  of 
the  pastors  who  guide  this  portion  of  the  One  Christian  Family, 
and  serve  to  show  what  may  be  effected  by  a  mere  handful  of 
fjEuthful  priests  wh^  the  honour  of  Ood  and  the  salvation  of 
souls  are  never  forgotten. 

n.  Side  by  side  with  this  community,  a  second  has  always 
existed  since  the  time  of  the  **  Reformation.''  Brought  first 
into  prominence  by  the  intercommunion  carried  on  between  the 
Anglicans  of  James  the  Sixth's  reign,  and  strengthened  and 
consoUdated  in  the  time  of  his  son,  Charles  the  First,  it  began 
to  obtain  adherents  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
mainly  because  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  helped  them- 
selves so  bravely  to  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  ancient 
Church,  saw  too  clearly  that  unless  some  definite  stand  against 
further  destruction  was  made,  their  own  position  would  be  lost, 
and  their  acquired  property  taken  by  others.  Political  and 
social  considerations,  consequently,  gave  birth  to  much  of  that 
questionable  support  which  came  from  the  Scotch  nobles. 
Charles  the  First  and  Archbishop  Laud  never  accurately 
appreciated  the  Scottish  character,  nor  learnt  how  thoroughly 
and  generally  the  old  Faith,  with  its  teaching  and  traditions, 
had  been  deliberately  cast  away.  We  do  not  pause  here  to 
account  for  this — ^to  point  out  how  the  regular  clergy,  living  in 

•  In  the  Highlands  the  two  brothers  of  this  name  who  each  wore  the 
mitrCf  laboured  with  singular  devotion  and  success.  We  might  give  many 
examples  of  their  successful  missionazy  operations. 
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•  their  monasteries,  served  the  country  cures,  and  how,  conse- 
quently, the  parochial  system,  as  existing  then,  was  weak  and 
powerless ; — ^we  merely  state  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Faith 
was  apparently  swept  off  the  face  of  the  country,  knowing 
well  that  history  completely  warrants  the  statement. 

The  numbers  of  those  who  were  favourable  to  **  Episcopacy" 
— as  distinct  from  Catholicism — was  greatly  increased  during 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First.  Several  conflicting  motives  led 
to  this.  For  example,  the  English  Court  and  many  of  the 
Scotch  nobles  were  anxious,  as  we  have  already  seen,  for  some- 
thing less  novel  and  more  respectable  than  Presbyterianism ; 
while  those  ministers  who  stood  aloof  from  the  extravagancies 
of  fanaticism,  naturally  anxious  for  the  future,  tnisted  that  the 
influence  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  might  become  a 
model  for  Scotland,  while,  at  the  saine  time,  the  political  value 
of  an  acceptable  form  of  belief  was  fully  and  adequately 
appreciated  by  those  in  authority. 

The  changes,  however,  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
community  are  many.  From  the  time  of  Knox  there  had  been 
no  other  principle  of  adhesion  save  the  importance  of  Episcopacy, 
and  this  has  constantly  failed.  What  one  generation  has 
afl&rmed  succeeding  ones  have  either  practically  ignored  or 
denied,  while  dogma  has  been  too  often  loosely  held  and  still 
more  loosely  inculcated.  In  1727  there  was  a  "  Primus," 
BO-called,  exercising  metropolitical  powers ;  at  the  present 
time  the  office  is  almost  a  nonentity,  and  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  holder  of  it  rather  personal  than  official.  Millar,  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  in  1728,  however,  made  his  official  influence 
felt  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Then,  again,  the  constant 
disputes  about  the  **  Usages" — that  is,  certain  Catholic  practices 
which  were  warmly  advocated  by  one  party  and  as  earnestly 
deprecated  by  their  opponents — ^tended  manifestly  like  recent 
controversies  to  weaken  the  influence  of  Episcopalians,  and  to 
send  off  the  indifferent  and  superficial  into  the  ranks  of  Pres- 
byterianism. That  school  of  Scotch  divines  which  had  given 
special  attention  to  the  Oriental  form  of  Christianity  had 
materially  altered  the  Communion  Office,  which  Laud  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce,  by  various  subtractions  and  additions. 
And  both  priests  as  well  as  bishops  took  in  hand  its  improve- 
ment. At  one  period,  as  is  asserted  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Forbes, 
many  various  forms  were  not  only  in  existence  as  ecclesiastical 
curiosities,  but  were  actually  used  in  different  parts  of  Scotland. 
Several  MS.  copies  exist ;  one,  for  example,  in  the  chapel 
library  at  Brechin,  three  others  in  the  Episcopal  library  at 
Edinburgh,  and  a  few  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals. 
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Even  now,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  authorised 
copy  of  the  Scotch  oflBice,  and  those  that  are  used  differ 
in  several  particulars.  The  bishops  have  again  and  again 
deliberately  refused  to  sanction  any  specific  text,  "  in 
the  hope,"  as  one  of  them  maintained  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper,  **  that  the  use  of  the  whole  thing  might  speedily  die 
out." 

It  is  beyond  our  purpose  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of  the 
state  of  the  ''Episcopal  Church"  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  To  those  who  wish  to  read  a  dry 
category  of  facts  regarding  it,  we  recommend  Mr.  G.  Grub's 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  far  superior  in  accuracy  as 
to  facts  either  to  the  works  of  Skinner  or  Stephens.  In  order, 
however,  rightly  to  comprehend  the  present  state  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  in  North  Britain,  one  or  two  statements  connected 
with  the  latter  portion  of  that  period  need  to  be  put  on  record. 
In  1743  there  were  exactly  124  clergy,  including  the  bishops, 
but  the  defeat  of  Prince  Charles  led  to  the  enactment  of  penal 
laws  which  were  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty. 
Petty  but  malignant  persecution  did  its  work.  On  all  sides 
the  Episcopalians  decreased  both  in  influence  and  numbers, 'so 
that  forty  years  later  there  were  only  four  bishops,  Kilgour, 
Petrie,  Skinner,  and  Rose,  and  about  36  clergy.  The  laity 
in  1784  numbered  about  a  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole 
Scottish  nation.  The  celebration  of  pubhc  worship  was  rendered 
almost  impossible.  Baptisms  and  marriages  had  to  be  cele- 
brated by  stealth.  PubUc  sermons  gave  place  to  private 
instruction.  Had  not  the  upper  classes  given  their  influence 
and  help,  in  all  human  probability  **  Protestant  Episcopacy" 
would  have  altogether  died  out.  As  the  English  nonjurors, 
one  after  the  other,  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  people  who  knew 
or  cared  anything  of  the  Scotch  Episcopalians,  were  so  few 
that  they  might  possibly  have  been  gathered  together  in  any 
reasonable  sized  drawing-room.  The  consecration  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Seabury  at  Aberdeen,  in  1784,  however,  was  certainly 
an  era  of  importance.  With  the  exception  of  sending  Dr. 
Luscombe  to  Paris,  in  1825,  as  a  bishop  without  a  see — a 
profitless  experiment  not  repeated — ^this  has  been  the  only 
attempt  during  the  past  seventy  years  at  missionary  operations 
either  at  home  or  abroad  which  has  enjoyed  the  corporate 
support  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The  former  act  led 
to  many  good  results,  and  no  doubt  merited  a  blessing  on  those 
who  worked  up  their  courage  to  perform  it.  After  this,  friends 
in  England  were  soon  discovered,  and  eflSciently  made  use  of. 
Nor  was  it  unreasonable  that  from  that  period  a  school  should 
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have  always  existed  anxious  to  '^  Anglicauize"  the  '^  Episco- 
palian remnant/'  and  to  stand  well  with  the  religious  public 
of  the  south.  One  step  towards  gaining  their  favour  was  the 
needless  adoption,  in  1804,  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — ^not  as 
mere  "Articles  of  Religion,''  as  the  English  Church  regards 
them,  but  as  "  a  public  test  or  standard  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples of  our  Church*' — as  a  **  Confession  of  Faith.''*  From 
that  period  a  marked  deterioration  in  doctrine  is  everywhere 
apparent.  CathoUc  usages  were  laid  aside;  definite  dogma 
obscured.  Tares  sown  soon  produced  fruit.  The  Synod  of 
1828,  going  further,  formally  and  deliberately  adopted  a  title, 
which  even  in  darkest  days  had  never  been  taken  by  the  Church 
of  England ;  a  book  of  laws  then  issued  was  authoritatively 
styled  "The  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Protestant \  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland."  This  title  is  still  retained.  Then 
again,  at  the  Synod  of  Edinburgh,  in  1838,  a  most  mischievous 
piece  of  legislation  was  effected,  through  jealousy  and  private 
pique,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  clergyman  preached 
without  using  "  the  Liturgy,"  (by  this  was  meant  either  matins 
or  evensong,)  he  was  to  be,  first,  admonished,  and  if  he 
repeated  the  offence  (?)  he  was  to  be  suspended !  !  Anything 
more  tyrannical  or  monstrous  could  scarcely  be  conceived. 
This  canon,  which  forbade  Bible  classes  and  many  details 
of  home-mission  work,  was  specially  directed  against  Mr. 
Drmnmond,  who,  though  inclined  to  Puritanism,  had  done 
good  service  in  attempting  to  evangelize  the  masses  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  just  as  more  recently  a  special  canon  was  passed,  at 
Dr.  Suther's  instigation,  against  the  use  of  the  Eucharistic 
vestments  at  S.  Mary's,  Aberdeen.  In  Mr.  Drummond's  case 
a  permanent  schism  was  created.  In  S.  Mary's  case  the 
bishops  are  now  said  to  regret  that  they  consented  to  agree  to 
the  contradictory  proposition — ^the  English  Prayer-book  having 
been  formally  accepted  in  its  integrity — of  their  wrongheaded 
and  illogical  brother. 

UntU  quite  recently  the  ideas  which  existed  in  the  Anglican 
mind  regarding  this  communion  were  certainly  loose  and 
inaccurate,  not  to  say  false.  The  Union  newspaper,  during 
the  years  1857  and  1858,  published  a  series  of  papers,  J  which 
for  lucidity  of  argument  and  mastery  of  facts  could  not  have 
been  surpassed.     Evidently  written  by  one  who  was  able  to 

•  "  Adopting  as  a  standard  of  faith  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.'* 
— Introduction  to  the  recent  Canons  of  1863. 

f  "  The  Protegtant  Bishops  in  Scotland" — "Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  Scotland." — Introduction  to  the  recent  Canons  of  1863. 

*  They  are  said  to  have  come  to  an  untimely  end  at  the  special  request 
of  bishop  Forbee. 
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write  from  experience,  and  whose  infonnation  was  both  accurate 
and  extensive,  they  told  a  tale  and  unfolded  a  startling  record 
of  the  deepest  interest.*     Slowly  but  surely  the  beautiful  vision 
of  old  vanished  away.    The  imposing  superstructure — ^imposing 
in  more  senses  than  one — ^which  had  been  built  up  both  by 
clever  exaggerations   on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  simplest- 
minded  credulity  on  the  other,  fell  down  flat  like  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  never  to  be  rebuilt  again  of  mere  fictions  and  fallacies* 
Henceforth   it  was  foimd   somewhat  profitless  to   trade   on 
Bishop  Jolly's   sanctity,  or  to  appeal  for  money  to  English 
CathoUcs  because  Bishop  Torry  was  not  in  favour  of  abolishing 
the  Scotch  office.     Circulars  now  began  to  be  sent  in  vain,  not 
producing  even  the  cost  of  their  postage.      The  eyes  of  too 
many  had  been  opened  to  render  England  a  safe  or  profitable 
preserve  for  that  particular  sort  of  game  which  was  sought 
after  so  pertinaciously.     The  scales  had  fallen  from  too  many 
eyes,  and  purses  were  now,  consequently,  unopened  when  the 
varied    printed    "  appeals**    turned    up   at   breakfast -time. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  statements  of  these  were  what 
Sydney   Smith   called   "  holy  frauds**   or   "pious   exaggera- 
tions.'*    Great  promises  for  the  future  were  made  in  solemn 
ecclesiastical  language,  which  was  a  cross  between  that  of 
feeble  sermons  and  bad  translations  from  the  Latin,  btit  very 
few  were  ever  fulfilled,  for  the  idea  of  missionary  workt  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  was  the  very  last  that  was 
ever  entertained.     Neither  bishop,  priest,  nor  layman  at  all 
realized  the  notion  :  the  only  people  who  contemplated  it  were 
a  few  enthusiastic  Englishmen — ^very  juvenile  fifteen  years  ago 
— ^who,  looking  upon  Scotland  as  a  perfect  Land  of  Goshen, 
found  out,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  been  morally 
blindfolded  and  cruelly  transported  into  a  Wilderness  of  Sin. 
The  people  who  had  been  creditable  rural-deans  in  Essex  and 
Oxfordshire,  consequently,  were  found  wholly  incompetent  to 
cope  with,  much  leas  to  overcome,  the  immense  difficulties  of 
the  situation.     Bringing  with  them  the  Anglican  idea  of  the 
Episcopate,  and  attempting  to  work  it  out,  they  foimd  them- 
selves in  all  sorts  of  undignified  positions,  t  hampered  grievously 

•  The  Scottish  correspondent  of  the  Unions  too,  who  now,  we  believe, 
contributes  to  the  Church  Review^  rendered  most  efficient  service,  let  us 
remind  our  contributor,  to  the  cause  mentioned  above. — Ed.  U,  R, 

+  A  clergj-man  of  the  diocese  of  Moray  informed  the  writer  of  this  paper 
that  though  ho  had  been  in  orders  for  twenty-fivo  years  he  had  never  during 
that  period  made  a  single  convert. 

}  One  highly-dignified  Scotch  bishop,  recently  imported  from  the  south, 
is  said  to  have  been  mortaUy  offended  because  the  Episcopal  minister  at 
Stirling  addressed  him,  more  Scoticano,  as  **  Bishop  So-and-So,'*  instead  o  f 
♦'  My  Lord." 
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on  every  side,  and  powerless  to  stir  a  finger  towards  extending 
the  influence  of  Protestant  Episcopacy.  The  Scotch  bishops 
UBually  selected  the  most  advantageous  positions  in  their 
diocese  as  "  spheres,"  and  instituted  themselves  incumbents. 
With  the  help  of  an  '^  assistant''  they  thus  worked,  occasionally 
holding  a  confirmation,  or  ordination,  or  synod,  and  this  was 
all.  Each  one  set  his  face  against  missionary  work.  He 
neither  undertook  it  himself,*  nor  permitted  others  to  imdertake 
it.  Thus  both  the  number  of  communicants  and  of  members 
has  for  many  years  steadily  decreased.! 

Then  the  various  ecclesiastical  squabbles,  the  cases,  charges, 
counter-charges,  accusations,  presentments,  "findings,"  pro- 
tests, and  declarations,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  have  grievously 
hindered  any  great  work.  Mr.  Drummond's  case  at  Edinburgh 
produced  untold  mischief,  while  that  of  Sir  William  Dunbar — 
though  all  possible  praise  must  be  given  to  the  late  venerable 
Bishop  Skinner  -for  his  policy — seriously  complicated  matters 
in  the  north.  Nor  did  the  condemnation  of  Bishop  Tony's 
Prayer-book  by  the  College  of  Bishops — to  which  we  shall 
refer  at  length  later  on — elevate  Scotch  Episcopacy  in  the  eyes 
of  English  Catholics.  Then  again,  the  election,  on  two  distinct 
occasions,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  the  Episcopate  by  his  own 
rote,  and  its  deUberate  sanction  by  the  bishops,  I  in  the  teeth 
of  every  precedent,  moral  or  canonical,  to  the  contrary,  shook 
the  confidence  of  many  more  of  its  trustiest  friends  in  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  Then  followed  the  deliberate  and 
cruel  suppression  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Chambers'  most  successful 
mission  at  Perth ;  the  persecution  of  Mr.  William  Bright  by 
Bishop  Trower ;  the  virtual  destruction  §  of  the  S.  Ninian's 

•  Bishop  Forbes  of  Dtindee,  in.  quite  a  recent  period,  is  a  creditable 
exception  to  the  above  role.  The  great  influx  of  Irish  Protestants  there  has 
enabled  the  Episcopalian  ministers  to  increase  their  congregations  very 
considerably. 

f  There  has  been  a  large  decrease  of  Episcopalians,  according  to  the 
last  census,  amongst  other  places,  at  Annan,  Greenock,  Banff,  Laurencekirk, 
Dtmfermline,  S.  Andrew's,  Peterhead,  Arbroath,  Dingwall,  Keith,  Stirling, 
Musselburgh,  Campbelton,  and  Aberdeen.  In  1816,  in  the  last-named  city, 
the  Episcopalians  numbered  5,000,  now  they  number  a  few  over  2,000. 

♦  "The  warden  was  elected  bv  a  majority  of  one,  that  majority,  as 
before,  including  his  own  vote.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  the  minority 
protested  against  the  election.  Their  objections  were  disallowed ;  and  the 
election  was  declared  to  be  valid,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Episcopal 
College,  four  of  tiie  bishops  also  expressing  an  opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
the  warden  was  not  only  legally  justifiable,  but  morally  blameless." — Orub*9 
HUtary,  vol.  iv.  p.  280. 

(  There  is  a  provost,  one  canon,  and  one  prebendary,  we  believe  now — 
the  other  officials  having  been  induced  by  the  bishop  to  resign,  and  no  fresh 
appointments  have  been  made, 
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Cathedral  scheme,  to  the  intense  annoyance  of  its  founders. 
Lord  Forbes  and  Mr.  George  Boyle,  at  Perth ;  the  Cheyne 
Case,  with  all  its  discreditable  details,  at  Aberdeen ;  Bishop 
Forbes'  well-known  Case ;  the  practical  abolition  of  the  National 
Commonion  Office  in  the  Synod  of  1863  ;  and  the  scandalous 
Case  of  S.  Mary's,  Aberdeen,  more  recently.  In  Mr.  Cheyne's 
Case  the  Scotch  bishops,  in  1862,  most  deliberately  and 
solemnly  reversed  the  actual  judgment  which  they  had  formally 
pronounced  in  1859.  The  moral  value  of  their  totally  different 
**  findings"  in  the  respective  Cases  of  Bishop  Forbes*  and  Mr. 
Cheyne  was  considerably  depreciated  by  the  fact  that  in  one 
instance  the  person  accused  was  a  member  of  their  own  order, 
and  a  man  of  family  and  position  ;  while  Mr.  Cheyne — ^though 
possessed  of  considerable  personal  influence — ^was  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Such  an  imjust  policy  laid  the  judges  open 
to  obvious  charges,  which  the  Presbyterians  were  neither 
smooth-tongued  nor  slow  in  making. 

Again,  a  few  remarks  must  be  made  upon  three  points 
which  need  the  special  consideration  of  those  who  would 
adequately  appreciate  the  proper  positions  of  the  Two  Com- 
munions in  Scotland : — 

(a)  The  College  System. 

08)  The  National  Communion  Office. 

(7)  The  "  Usages"  and  Bishop  Terry's  Prayer-Book. 

(a)  The  present  organic  constitution  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  unlike  anything  that  has  ever  existed  in  Christen- 
dom. Neither  Eastern,  Western,  nor  Anglican,  it  is  some- 
thing 8ui  generis.  The  "  College  System,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  originated  for  a  particular  purpose  at  a  particular  crisis ;  + 
and  was  evidently  intended  by  its  framers  only  to  serve  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  Political  necessities  called  it  into  being. 
When  it  had  served  its  purpose  it  might  have  been  reason- 
ably enough  discarded,  and  something  better,  more  workable, 

•  It  Bhonld  not  be  forgotten,  however,  to  his  great  credit,  that  from  the 
outset  Mr.  Cheyne  took  a  far  higher  and  more  consistent  line  than  the 
bishop.  The  former  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  in  un- 
mistakeably  plain  language,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church:  while  Dr.  Forbes 
put  it  forth  as  his  oicn  opinion  of  what  the  Church  taught — two  materially 
distinct  propositions  I  It  was  surely  not  kind  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  to 
have  convulsed  a  feeble  and  struggling  community  for  the  sake  of  an 
*•  opinion." 

+  When  Bishop  Fullerton  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Edinburgh  in  1720, 
the  bishops  assumed  the  name  of  "  the  Episcopal  College,"  and  Fullerton 
was  appointed  President  of  their  body,  with  the  original  title  of  **  Primus." 
At  this  period  the  college  was  in  constant  communication  with  Prince  James 
Stuart,  and  it  was  thought  unadvisablo  to  come  into  contest  with  the  British 
GoTemment  on  a  question  of  territorial  titles. 
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and  more  ecclesiastical  put  into  its  place.  As  metropolitans 
are  expressly  named  in  the  Nicene  Canons,  with  a  reference 
to  the  existing  precedents — **  Let  the  ancient  customs  hold 
good"* — ^it  might  have  been  well  that,  if  not  on  pre\'ious  occa- 
sions, at  all  events  in  1863  the  new  Canons  should  have  for- 
mally sanctioned  a  reversion  to  the  system  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  Church  of  Scotland.  But  nothing  of  the  sort 
occurred  :  the  Bishops  (as  we  shall  discover)  were  rather  bent 
on  obtaining  for  themselves  and  the  "  College*'  more  official 
power  than  on  supplying  the  obvious  deficiencies  of  their  pecu- 
liar form  of  government ;  and  apparently  thought  more  of  the 
colour  of  a  presbyter's  vestment  than  of  their  own  defective 
ecclesiastical  constitution.  So  the  obvious  blot  remains  un- 
efheed. 

08)  Again :  the  Episcopalians  have  no  authorised  copy  of 
their  Communion  office.  Almost  all  the  Bishops,  ever  since 
Mr.  Drummond's  Case,  have  studiously  attempted  to  suppress 
it.  Church  publishers  or  individual  clergymen  are  left  to  print 
it.  Dr.  Pratt  has  issued  one  edition  lately,  Mr.  G.  H.  Forbes 
another,  each  materially  differing  from  the  other,  but  nothing 
which  is  formally  authentic  has  been  put  forth  officially.  Dr. 
Ewing  sneers  at  it  at  the  Garden  parties  at  Fulham  Palace ; 
while  Dr.  Suther  confidently  assures  his  English  friends  tliat 
he  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  rooted  it  out  of  Aber- 
deenshire,! where  alone  it  has  any  hold.  Since  the  year  1863 
its  £ate  has  been  doomed,  as  the  Canons  bearing  upon  it  then 
enacted,  are  so  worded  as  not  only  to  put  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  retention,  but  so  as  to  allow  the  minority  of  a  con- 
gregation to  prevent  its  introduction.  In  vain  did  Dr.  Neale, 
Mr.  HumJ)le,  of  Perth,  and  the  **  Priest  in  Scottish  Orders,"! 
one  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin's  ablest  and  most  devoted  clergy, 
issue  their  telling  appeals.  All  were  unheeded  by  those  who 
had  resolved  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  so-called  **  Disabi- 
lities" at  any  cost,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  national 
characteristics.§  Those  Scotchmen,  however,  who  had  so  little 
sincere  beUef  in  their  own  portion  of  the  Church,  should  not 
be  unmercifully  criticised  for  ha\ing  sought  a  legal  entrance 
into  another. 

•  Canon  vi. 

f  It  has  recently  been  given  np,  we  are  informeJ,  at  Banchory-Teman, 
parti&Uy  at  S.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  (the  bishop's  church,)  and  Portsoy. 

I  Ah  Earnest  Flea  for  the  Retention  of  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale.  D.D.  Masters,  1862  ;  The  Disabilities  Bill  and  the  Scotch  Office,  by  a 
Priest  in  Scotch  Orders.    Aberdeen:  Wilson,  18C2. 

%  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  use  of  the  Scotch  office 
was  oniversal ;  now,  in  the  169  incumbencies  it  is  not  used  exclusively  in  25. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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(y)  Many  are  aware  that  certain  liturgical  practices,  known 
as  the  *' Usages''  obtained  in  the  Scottish  Communion  during 
the  last  century.  Their  supporters  maintained  that  they  were 
all  warranted  by  Scripture,  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
apostolic  and  primitive  practice.  They  consisted  mainly  of  (a) 
The  use  of  the  mixed  Chalice  in  the  Eucharist;  (b)  Prayers  for 
the  dead ;  (c)  An  express  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
(d)  a  formal  prayer  of  Oblation  in  the  Liturgy ;  (e)  Immersion 
in  Baptism;  (/)  the  use  of  Holy  Oil,  or  Chrism,  in  Baptism 
and  Confirmation ;  (g)  Reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament ; 
and  (h)  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Confirmation.  Some 
of  these  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  Prayer-Book  of 
1637,  but  they  were  mainly  adopted  after  careful  investigation 
and  study  through  the  influence  of  the  English  non-jurors  a 
century  later.  Some  few  of  the  practices  have  lasted  quite 
down  to  the  present  time  in  the  northern  parts.  The  saintly 
Bishop  Jolly,  of  Moray,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  always 
reserved  the  Blessed  Sacrament  imder  both  kinds  in  his  dwell- 
ing-house, at  Fraserburgh,  communicating  himself  daily ;  while 
he  celebrated  the  Eucharist,  strange  to  add,  only  every  quarter. 
Fifteen  years  ago  reservation*  was  quite  customary  in  Aber- 
deenshire, and  in  parts  of  the  diocese  of  Ross  and  Brechin, 
though  not  with  that  reverence  which  would  have  been  looked 
for.t  No  constructional  tabernacles  existed,  and  no  provision 
was  made  for  this  pious  custom.  Each  minister  did  what  he 
thought  good  and  right.  An  attempt  at  better  things,  how- 
ever, was  made  by  those  devoted  Episcopalians  who  were 
specially  influenced  by  the  Oxford  movement.  At  Cimibrae, 
at  S.  Columba's,  Edinburgh,  and  S.  Ninian's  Cathedral,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  constantly  reserved,  while  at  the 
former,  for  some  time  at  least,  a  lamp  burnt  before  It,  thus 
indicating  to  the  casual  visitor  one  beautiful  fulfilment  of  Our 
Blessed  Lord's  pledge,  **Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world."  The  Bishops  of  Moray  and  Aberdeen 
still  occasionally  use  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Confirmation ; 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin  and  a  few  Presbyters  are  said  to  admi- 
nister extreme  imction  quite  privately;  while  other  Catholic 

*  There  was,  we  are  informed,  a  BmaU  wooden  receptacle  for  the  Sacra- 
ment at  the  EpiBcopal  Chapel  of  EUon,  but  the  present  incumbent — reputed 
to  be  an  Anglioanizer — is  said  to  have  nailed  up  the  door  and  plugged  the 
keyhole. 

f  A  friend  of  the  writer  was  travelling  in  the  Western  Highlands  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  when,  upon  making  inquires  regarding  reservation  of  an 
Episcopal  minister,  he  found  that  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved  in 
the  unlocked  table-drawer  of  the  vestry,  placed  in  a  mean  and  most  un- 
worthy receptacle. 
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practices,  such  as  the  blessing  of  altars  and  the  Consecration 
of  holy  vessels  and  vestments,  are  occasionally  performed,  but 
not  in  pubUc*  In  the  main,  however,  these  practices  are 
repudiated,  and  the  "  Usages"  may  now  truly  be  said  to  have 
few  avowed  defenders.  An  interested  admiration  for  the  decay- 
ing **  moderate"  school  in  the  Church  of  England  leaves  little 
room  for  the  development  of  national  peculiarities,  or  the  reten- 
tion of  ancient  Catholic  rites,  f 

Sixteen  years  ago,  with  the  formal  approbation  of  Bishop 
Tony,  a  Prayer-Book,  on  the  EngHsh  model,  was  compiled 
and  printed,  containing  explicit  directions  for  the  obser- 
vance of  almost  all  the  above-named  Usages.  The  Calendar 
contained  those  names  of  Scotch  Saints  which  had  been 
restored  in  King  Charles's  Book,  but  the  occasional  State 
services,  which  formerly  appeared  in  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book, 
were  deliberately  and  wisely  omitted.  The  following  imprima- 
tnr  was  prefixed  : — 

**  I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  carefully  examined  this  edition 
of  the  3ook  of  Common  Prayer,  and  that  it  is  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I  accord- 
ingly recommend  it  to  the  use  of  the  clergy  of  my  own  diocese. 

*<  Patrick  ToRRY, 
**  Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's,  etc." 

This  more  than  modest  volume,  the  distinctive  contents  of 
which  had  been  practically  adopted  ever  since  Episcopacy  had 
b^en  disestabUshed,  terrified  the  Scottish  Anglicanisers  amaz- 
ingly. Four  of  the  Bishops  met,  condemned  its  pubHcation,t 
demanded  its  immediate  suppression,  and  peremptorily  com- 
manded Dr.  Torry  to  recall  his  recommendation  of  it.  This, 
his  lordship,  who  represented  the  best  type  of  Scottish  Church- 
men, refused  to  do,  giving  excellent  reasons  for  the  line  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take.  In  reply  to  this  the  four  Bishops, 
who  had  akeady  made  such  exceedmgly  large  demands,  again 

•  E.g.j  The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  most  reverently  reserved  in  the  chapel 
of  8.  Margaret's  Convent,  Aberdeen,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  Comper  is  the 
esteemed  dhaplain. 

f  "  Few  of  the  churches — or  '  chapels '  as  they  continued  to  he  generally 
styled — ^were  consecrated,'*  writes  Mr.  Grub,  of  the  year  1850,  p.  271,  vol.  iv. 
of  his  History;  **  and  only  a  very  smaU  number  of  them  had  been  erected 
with  any  attention  to  ecclesiastical  propriety  or  architectural  beauty.  In 
none  of  them  were  the  services  choral ;  in  none  were  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  said  daily;  in  none  was  the  Eucharist  celebrated  oftenor 
than  once  a  month ;  while  in  several  it  was  almost  as  rare  an  event  [i.^., 
twice  a-year]  as  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment." 

I  The  Bishop  of  Brechin,  both  in  this  instance  and  in  that  referred  to 
afterwards,  wisely  refused  to  join  in  the  oondemnation. 

ii2 
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met,  and  fulminated  the  following  "  prelatical  Bull,"  *  which 
they  transmitted  with  a  circular  to  all  the  Archhishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  intimating  that  the 
volume  in  question  was  not  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  that  it  possessed  no  canonical  authority 
whatsoever : — 

**  Th^  bishops  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  advert 
specially  to  this  subject,  had  it  not  now  become  even  too  notorious 
that  a  Prayer-Book  has  been  published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Bishop  of  S.  Andrew's,  purporting  to  be  the  Prayer-Book  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  although  it  con- 
tains rubrics  which  have  been  sanctioned  neither  by  our  General 
Synod  nor  even  by  the  Episcopal  College,  and  does  not  contain 
that  office  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion  which 
is  actually  used,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Canons,  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  con^egations  of  this  Church.  The  fact  that 
such  a  Prayer-Book  had  been  prepared,  and  even  printed  and 
issued,  without  their  knowledge  or  authority,  became  known  to 
the  bishops  immediately  before  the  Synod  in  April  at  Aberdeen, 
and  with  this  book  actually  before  them  the  bishops  passed  a 
resolution,  which  they  trusted  would  have  checked  its* farther 
issue,  and  would  have  awakened  those  who  had  been  engaged  in 
so  unwarranted  an  act  to  a  sense  of  the  most  lamentable 
forgetfulness  which  they  had  shown  of  what  was  due  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  this  Church.  The  bishops  lament 
that,  in  defiance  of  this  resolution,  the  book  has  been  actually 
advertised  and  sold.  It  remains,  therefore,  for  them  only  to 
declare  solemnly,  as  the  Synod  of  Bishops  of  this  Church,  that 
the  book,  in  its  present  form  and  character,  has  iio'synodical  or 
canonical  authority,  and  is  not,  what  it  purports  and  pretends 
to  be,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  according  to  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  So  far  as  the  faithful  members  of  this 
Church  respect  the  counsel  of  their  spiritual  fathers,  they  will 
abstain  from  using  or  countenancing  the  said  pretended  Prayer- 
Book,  the  publication  of  which  the  bishops  most  deeply  lament 
as  the  needless  introduction  of  a  new  element  of  division  and 
disagreement.'* 

In  no  particulars  is  the  prevailing  temper  of  Episcopacy 
more  striking  than  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  recent  New 
Canons.  True  they  are  drawn  up  in  a  little  better  English 
than  former  versions,  but  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  Canon  Law  displayed  throughout,  while  their 
language  is  verbose  and  tiresome  in  the  h^hest  degree ;  and 
in  some  instances  there  is  a  studied  vagueness  of  phraseology 
wliich  is  fatal  to  success  on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake 

•  John  £nox*s  expression. 
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to  make  laws  for  themselves  and  other  people.  We  have  not 
space  to  analyse  them  at  length.  A  few  examples,  wliich 
are  very  much  to  the  point,  however,  shall  be  given  : — 

1.  The  fifth  section  of  Canon  XII.,  having  reference  to 
a  Pastoral  change,  runs  as  follows  : — *'  Every  presentation  shall 
be  disposed  of  by  the  Bishop  within  three  months  from  the 
date  of  his  receipt  thereof,  reserving  to  the  Presentee  or 
Patron  [why  not  Patrons  ?]  in  case  of  institution  beinri  refused, 
an  appeal  to  the  Episcopal  College.'*  Now  here  is  a  proceeding 
more  narrow  and  less  liberal  than  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  compels  a  bishop  to  institute  a  priest  duly 
provided  with  the  legal  testimonials,  or  to  take  the  expensive 
consequences  of  a  mandamus  from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
To  "  appeal  to  the  Episcopal  College  "  is  to  appeal  from  one 
bishop  to  seven,  an  idle  and  expensive  operation,  neither  pleasant 
in  itself,  nor  a  remedy  to  the  Patrons.*     **  We  must  always 

•  At  the  recent  general  election,  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee  addressed  the  following 
letter,  somewhat  bearing  on  the  questions  set  forth  above,  to  a  Conservatiye 
contemporary.    One  who  writes  from  experience  deserves  attention : — 

"  Many  of  the  clergy  are,  it  appears,  active  in  support  of  Liberal  Candi- 
dates, hoping — as  some  of  them  declare — to  obtain  a  formal  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  as  one  means  of  removing  certain  burdens  which  are 
supposed  to  fall  heavily  on  their  order  in  general.  Such  action  is  certainly 
an  adoption  of  the  principle  of  cutting  o£f  one*s  nose  to  spite  one's  face,  and 
is  not— as  it  appears  to  me — either  wise,  or  productive  of  any  particular 
blessing. 

"For  what  do  the  clergy  who  adopt  this  policy  mean  by  a  separation  of 
Church  and  State?  Beyond  considering  the  idea  in  its  most  general  aspect, 
have  they  ever  carefully  contemplated  the  subject  in  its  details?  Tlie  aboli- 
tion of  Church  rates,  the  confiscation  of  Tithes ;  the  use  in  turn  and  order, 
by  all  sects  and  communities,  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  our  country ; 
in  fact  the  confiscation  of  all  Church  property,  with  the  administration  of  it, 
on  the  principle  of  centralization  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all,  by  a  new 
governmental  department — these  would  be  some  of  the  blessings  bestowed 
by  such  a  deadly  policy?  And  who  would  benefit  by  the  same?  Would  the 
Catholic  school  in  the  Cburch  of  England?  I  doubt  it.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  eliminating  the  dogmatic  element  in  the  National  Church  might 
possibly  rejoice  at  such  a  catastrophe,  for  they  would  be  gainers ;  and  those 
again  who  are  anxious  that,  one  after  the  other,  our  earnest  clergy  and  Inity 
shoold  drop  off  to  Rome,  would  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness — but  in  the 
end  for  ourselves,  if  the  gain  and  the  loss  were  balanced,  the  latter  would 
largely  predominate. 

"  Those  enthusiastic  gentlemen  who  prate  about  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State — and  who  by  their  votes  for  Liberal  Candidates  are  promoting 
that  mischievous  line — should  first  of  all  inform  themselves  of  the  true 
working  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland-=-a  pure  disesta- 
blished community — ^where,  alternately,  (with  no  single  exception,)  the  lax 
wishes  of  the  laity  and  the  expediency  policy  of  the  bishops,  are  to  be 
patiently  endured  by  the  well-shackled  clergy  of  every  diocese.  Those  who 
wish  for  such  a  position,  can  easily  obtain  one  of  the  several  vacant  incum- 
bencies in  the  North,  and  try  the  system  for  a  short  time  without  applying 
the  disestablishment  principle  here.  I  have  Uttle  doubt  of  their  eventual 
conversion.  People  may  wrongly  think  that  I  am  prejudiced.  If  so,  let 
them  seek  information  from  Provost  Fortescue,  Canon  Humble,  Mr.  Proby, 
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stand  by  each  other"  remarked  a  Scotch  bishop,  in  our  hearing, 
and,  of  course,  they  always  do. 

2.  The  4th  section  of  the  XXth  Canon  reads  thus : — 
"  Under  special  circumstances  a  bishop  shall  not  be  precluded 
from  opening  a  mission  in  any  part  of  his  diocese,  when  to  him 
it  may  seem  desirable."  Here,  again,  is  an  adroit  piece  of 
legislation,  by  which  unlimited  power  is  deliberately  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and  the  independent  rights  of  incum- 
bents are  thoroughly  overthrown.  Let  the  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation, for  example,  make  himself  obnoxious  to  his  bishop,  and 
the  latter  may  soon  worry  him  out  of  his  incumbency.  With  a 
mission  opened,  another  minister  ready  to  act  as  the  bishop's 
instrument,  moral  influence  combined  with  this  plausible 
enactment,  may  soon  remove  the  obnoxious  incumbent.  That 
such  a  surmise  is  not  imaginary  nor  unfounded,  we  instance  the 
case  of  Crieff  in  the  diocese  of  S.  Andrew's,  where,  from  an 
Episcopal  point  of  view,  this  Canon  has  worked  admirably. 

8.  With  regard  to  Diocesan  Synods,  the  XXVIth  Canon, 
in  its  9th  and  11th  sections,  thus  declares : — **  The  bishop, 
however,  may,  in  emergencies  allmv  the  introdn<:tion  of  a 
vwtion  ivitliout  jyrcviotis  notke,  and  lias  the  power  i7i  Synod  of 
pret'enting  the  discussion  of  any  matter.*'  ....  "No 
resolution  of  the  Synod  sliall  liave  any  force  or  effect  unless 
sanctioned  hy  the  bishop.*' 

Now  here  are  three  distinct  propositions,  all  of  which  render 
the  bishop  autocratic,  absolute,  and  all-potent.  With  such  laws 
the  assembled  presbyters  become  mere  stuffed  lay-figures  or 
cardboard  puppets,  obediently  to  register  the  bishop's  wishes, 
and  humbly  to  do  his  will.  Independence  is  henceforth  trodden 
out,  and  Diocesan  Synods  are  formal  and  empty  shams. 

4.  But  the  most  astounding  piece  of  "prelatical  tyranny  " 
is  that  set  forth  in  the  19th  section  of  the  XLIVth  Canon, 
"  Of  accusations  against  Presbyters  and  Deacons,"  thus : — 
"Along  with  the  appeal "  [that  is  an  appeal  from  a  Diocesan 
Court  to  the  Episcopal  College,]  ....  the  prosecutor 
or  prosecutors  shall  sign  and  lodge  a  minute  of  reference  and 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  Judgment  of  the  said  Episcopal 
Synod,  on  all  matters  on  which  an  appeal  is  taken  to  them 
under  this  Canon,  sliaU  he  held  to  he  final,  and  that  no  appeal 

of  Muchalls,  or  Mr.  KevinB  of  Stonehaven.  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  I  am 
confident,  could  discourse  eloquently  on  the  efitimable  privileges  of  a  dis- 
established body,  where  tyranny  is  rampant,  and  where,  with  only  a  worthless 
and  empty  appeal  to  the  seven  bishops  acting  together, — the  changing  win 
of  each  individual  prelate — and  nothing  else — is  law. 

"May  Almighty  God  and  the  Saints  protect  us  from  such  on  unbearable 
curse!" 
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of  any  kind  shall  be  taken  by  the  said  imrtics  to  any  Court, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical;  to  whidt  minute  and  a(/reemrnt  the 
accused  shall  be  held  by  his  previous  subscription  to  these 
Canons  to  have  agreed.'^  Of  course  every  lawyer  knows  that 
this  crafty  but  preposterous  enactment  is  illegal,  invalid,  worth- 
less, null  and  void.  No  private  community,  as  is  here  attempted, 
can  set  itself  above  the  law.  Even  a  Scottish  Episcopal 
presbyter,  persecuted  and  penniless,  cannot  sign  away  his 
national  rights  to  be  protected  by  the  civil  law  of  the  land. 
Surely  the  "tender  mercies"  of  the  Scotch  prelates  **  are 
cruel." 

We  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  our  readers  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  what  has  been  previously  referred  to.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  a  few  impartial  and  reliable  testimonies  as  to 
the  true  state  of  the  Church  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  They 
come  from  independent  quarters,  and  are  printed  verbatim  as 
we  received  them.  The  first  refers  to  the  diocese  of  Moray 
and  Ross  : —  • 

1.  **  Nothing  can  be  more  depressing  than  the  state  of  our 
Church  here.  We  are  decreasing  in  numbers  every  year.  In 
many  places  Church  work  is  quite  at  a  standstill — tbiee  charges 
having  been  abandoned.  Four  incumbencies  are  vacant,  and 
have  been  so  for  months,  two  for  years  ;  there  are  no  candidates 
for  Orders  ;  we  can  scarcely  obtain  schooliiiasters,  and  it  seems 
quite  improbable  that  any  clergy  will  come  from  England  after 

the  treatment  that  Mr.  H of  W received.     I  would  to 

Heaven  I  could  get  a  good  English  curacy,  where  a  plain  High- 
lander would  not  be  unwelcome,  I  should  gladly  tbirow  up  this 
miserable  appointment.  Work  is  impossible,  because  hope  for 
the  future  is  altogether  quenched." 

The  next  is  a  somewhat  longer  communication.  Written 
by  a  distinguished  clerical  graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  knows 
Scotland  well,  and  writes  from  experience,  it  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  in  the  north  who  desire  to  leara  what  im- 
pressions an  EngUsh  gentleman  formed  of  this  community  :  — 

2.  **  This  Church  numbers  seven  bishops,  and  one  coadjutor 
bishop  (Edinburgh)  and  164  officiating  clergy,  (vide  2(jth  Report 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  Society  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1864,)  and  40,000  communicants,  thus  giving  to  each  of 
the  seven  bishops  the  oversight  of  rather  more  than  20  clergy- 
men and  5,000  members. 

''  If  the  number  of  bishops  in  the  Anglican  Church  is 
insufficient,  on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  Uttle  question  that 
there  is  a  plethora  of  bishops  in  the  Scotch  communion.  The 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  provided  with  miserable  stipends, 
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and  having  but  little  to  occupy  them  in  their  dioceses,  they 
interfere  in  a  most  uncanonical  manner  in  the  charges  of  their 
several  incumbents,  totally  heedless  of  the  independent  position 
and  privileges  which  Canon  law  assigns  to  beneficed  priests. 
They  would  fain  elect  themselves  incumbents  as  well  as  bishops 
in  their  several  dioceses. 

**  The  annual  proceeds  arising  from  capital  for  the  Bishops* 
Fund  amounts  to  £277,  affording  to  each  of  the  eight  bishops 
a  sum  somewhat  exceeding  £84 ;  in  the  case  of  six  of  them, 
this  is  made  up  to  a  total  of  £52  10.s.,  with  an  addition  of 
£10  105.  to  the  Primus.  Therefore,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  other  additions  to  their  incomes,  six  out  of  these  eight 
hold  incumbencies.  The  capital  from  which  is  derived  an 
income  available  for  division  among  the  clergy  amounts  to 
£24,888,  producing  a  sum  of  £2,858,  or  an  income  somewhat 
exceeding  £17  for  each  incumbent.  A  magnificent  scheme  is 
proposed  for  endowing  the  bishops  and  clergy.  It  is  proposed 
that  each  of  the  former  should  have  an  income,  the  Primus  of 
£600,  each  of  the  other  bishops  £500,  and  each  of  the  latter  a 
minimum  income  of  £150.  Castle-in-the-air  building,  however, 
is  a  pleasant,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  a  profitless,  undertaking. 

'^  It  is  a  boast  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  that  she  is  a 
very  wealthy  communion,  far  richer  than  her  sister  Church  of 
England.  It  probably  is  true.  But  this  granted,  how  must 
we  account  for  the  poverty  in  which  she  allows  her  bishops 
and  clergy  to  languish  ?  Her  lay  members  surely  cannot 
appreciate  the  privilege  and  blessing  of  an  Episcopate  when  they 
offered  the  following  sums  during  the  past  year,  1864,  towards 
its  maintenance.  Wo  copy  the  following  from  the  above 
Beport,  under  the  head  "  E^nscopal  Offering :'  (pp.  69-75.) — 


Moray  and  Ross, 

Episcopal  offering, 

£0 

7     0 

Edinburgh    . 

147 

2     5 

Argyle 

8 

8     6 

Brechin 

1 

8    0 

S.  Andrew's . 

5 

0     0 

Aberdeen 

19 

7     9 

Glasgow       , 

51 

7     2 

Or  does  it  arise  from  the  unwillingness  that  too  many  Scotch- 
men undoubtedly  exhibit  to  part  with  their  money  for  any 
purpose  but  their  own  gratification  ? 

**  The  fact,  however,  is  patent  enough  to  those  who  dwell  in 
Scotland,  that  Scotch  Churchmen  generally  do  not  beheve  in 
Episcopacy,  not  in  its  Di^ine  origin,  not  in  its  inlierent  neces- 
sity. And,  apparently,  the  bishops  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
are  quite  of  the  same  opinion.  They  aspire  to,  and  canvas  for, 
and  intrigue  in  order  to  obtain  their  election,  mainly  that  they  may 
secure  a  social  position  among  the  lairds,  whose  wishes  they 
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consult  and  whose  society  they  cnltivate.  While  expecting  the 
most  complete  and  entire  deference  and  obedience  from  their 
clergy,  they  at  the  same  time  treat  them  and  speak  to  them  as 
a  degraded  class,  somewhat  inferior  to  schoolboys.  And  the 
clergy,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  invite  this  supercilious  conduct, 
for,  although  feeling  it  deeply,  they,  as  a  body,  in  any  one 
diocese,  never  protest  against  it,  simply  permitting  themselves 
to  be  most  mercilessly  snubbed  and  insulted.  There  are  at 
least  two  reasons  why  they  submit  to  this.  First,  they 
are  men,  for  the  most  part,  of  humble  extraction,  Umited 
education,  and  scanty  fortune.  Secondly,  the  payment  of  their 
stipend,  or  such  portion  in  augmentation  of  it  as  is  derived  from 
the  Church  Society,  depends  upon  their  bishop,  who  may  with- 
hold his  signature,  and  thus  deprive  them  of  the  very  neces- 
saries of  existence.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
augmentation  grant  is  made  annually,  and  thus  the  clergy  are 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  an  individual  bishop. 

«*  This  Church  looks  very  fair  and  attractive  at  a  distance, 
or  perhaps  we  should  write  *  did  look,'  for  the  tyranny,  ignorance, 
and  heresy  of  members  of  the  Episcopate  have  of  late  years 
become  patent  even  here,  one  consequence  of  which  is  that  now 
very  few  English  priests  are  found  to  seek  work  in  Scotland,  or, 
being  there,  limit  their  continuance  to  the  shortest.  But  ja 
brief  sojourn  in  the  Scotch  communion,  and  a  short  experience 
of  the  rule  and  temper  of  the  bishops,  is  needed  ere  they  return 
to  the  south,  it  may  be  sadder,  certain  it  is,  wiser  men.  A 
native  inciunbent  of  long  standing  in  one  of  the  most  desirable 
dioceses,  and  under  a  bishop  courteous  and  gentlemanly,  told  us 
that  he  would  rather  see  his  boy  carrying  a  musket  at  a  shilling 
a  day  than  bring  him  up  to  the  priesthood.  And  a  feeling 
similar  to  this  generally  pervades  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  almost  unknown  that  any  laird's  son  seeks 
Scotch  orders,  or  is  found  labouring  north  of  the  Tweed.  Un- 
less the  bishops  very  speedily  show  themselves  fathers  of  their 
clergy,  and  treat  with  some  consideration  the  second  throne, 
the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  ere  they  will  have  few  to 
tyrannize  over  and  persecute.  On  all  sides,  and  in  every 
diocese  there  are  more  incumbencies  vacant  than  men  can  be 
found  to  occupy.  The  English  Church  offers  no  impediment 
now  to  receiving  men  in  Scotch  orders,  and  a  curacy  of  JBIOO 
may  be  thought  more  desirable  than  an  incumbency  of  the  same 
or  larger  income  in  a  church,  the  rulers  of  which  are  ignorant 
alike  of  law  and  justice." 

The  next  testimony  is  at  least  important,  coming  as  it 
does  from  Dr.  W.  Hay,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  hardworking 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Glasgow.  It  occurs  in  a  very 
plainspoken  and  remarkable  letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of 
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that  diocese,  entitled  Ejyiscopal  Government  and  Church 
Finance,  (Glasgow  :  Ogle,  1863).  There  must  be  some  hope 
for  the  future  of  a  community  where  its  officials  can  so  feai> 
lessly  point  out  existing  obvious  defects  : — 

8.  '<  A  small  fraction  of  the  amount  of  a  considerable  number 
of  the  stipends  is  obtained  from  the  Friendly  Society.  It  has  to 
be  specially  applied  for,  and  the  form ,  of  application  is  entitled, 

*  Form  of  certificate  to  be  produced  by  an  appUcant  for  relief  T 
The  certificate  itself  runs  thus  :  *  With  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion by  the  Keverend  ,  for  relief,'  &c.     And  this  '  relief , 

be  it  observed,  is  part  of  the  Eeverend's  stipend — ^his  *  hire  * — 
and  is  reckoned  as  such  I  But  why,  Eight  Keverend  Sir,  should 
the  *  labourer'  in  our  portion  of  *  the  vineyard'  be  obhgedto  sue 
*in  the  evening'  for  any  fraction  of  his  'penny  a-day,'  in  the 
form,  not  of  wages  but  of  *  relief  T  Those  who  employ  him ; 
those,  whether  bishop  or  congregation,  who  say  to  him,  *  Go,  or 
come,  work  to-day  in  this  vineyard,'  and  have  not  wherewith  toj^ay 
him  for  working,  are  the  real  parties  that  need  *  relief;'  and  by 
them,  in  their  own  name,  and  on  their  own  behalf,  should  this 
humiliating  application  be  made.  Surely  the  Friendly  Society 
might,  by  accommodating  the  language  of  its  *  Forms '  to  truth 
and  fact,  give  us  *  relief  from  this  insult  to  our  self-respect. 
Jfor  is  the  Church  Society  far  behind  the  Friendly  in  this.  It 
deals  out  its  stipend-aid  grants  under  the  name  of  '  aliment.' 

*  Pauper  congregations,'  too,  is  a  phrase  generally  used  by 
officials  to  designate  those  congregations  that  receive  grants 
from  the  Church  Society.  Considering  that  the  Society  exacts 
from  every  congregation  an  annual  premium  of  indefinite 
amount,  and  payable  for  ever,  and  pays  in  return  a  sum  whose 
maximum  is  £45  and  its  minimum  nothing,  and  pays  it  only  so 
long  as  it  pleases,  and  is  sole  judge  in  its  own  case,  surely  than  this 
phrase  the  height  of  pertness  can  no  further  go.  *  EeUef '  and 
'aliment,'  and  'pauper  congregations!' — one  would  suppose 
that  the  Eule-framing  Committees  of  our  Church  Societies  were 
composed  of  Poor-Law  Commissioners  and  dignitaries  of  the 
workhouse. 

*'  Another  evil  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Church, 
is  the  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  first  order  of  the  clergy 
over  the  stipends  of  a  large  number  of  the  second  order.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  bishops 
possess  an  absolute  irresponsible  veto  on  all  the  sources  of 
clerical  income,  except  the  congregational,  and  in  some  cases, 
and  under  certain  contingencies,  which  a  bold  and  dexterous 
manaeuverer  may  always  bring  about,  even  on  that  also.  They 
have  a  veto  on  the  funds  of  the  Church  Society,  and  of  the 
Friendly  Society,  on  the  Eegium  Donum  Compensation  Fund, 
and  the  Pantoman  Fund,  &c.    And  this  absolute,  irresponsible 
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veto  is  used,  and  has  been  by  tlie  semi-official  S.  E,  Journal 
publicly  advocated  to  be  used,  by  bishops,  as  an  engine  for 
crushing  any  presbyter  whose  line  of  thought  and  action  in 
Church  questions  is  not  sufficiently  comcident  with  the  Epis- 
copal line.  Clerical  income  is  thus  made  to  depend  on  clerical 
sycophancy !  The  Church  Society  has  rather  signalised  itself 
as  the  handmaid  and  help-meet  of  bishops  in  this  way.  A 
clergyman  is  remarked  to  be  at  issue  on  some  Church  question 
with  his  bishop,  or  with  the  dominant  faction  of  the  day,  on 
whose  side  the  bishop  is  almost  always  to  be  found.  The 
clergyman  conscientiously  retains  his  opinion,  and  by-and-byo 
the  Church  Society  retains  his  stipend  1  Another  and  another 
clergyman  do  the  same,  and  yet  another,  and  in  due  time  they 
all  experience  the  same  fate, — ^no  stipend-aid  grant,  or  a 
diminished  one,  or  a  grant  obtained  only  by  pleading  an  '  ad 
misericordiam'  for  it  *  in  fomui  pauperis j  which  I  once  heard  a 
Tenerable  clergyman,  whose  hair  had  grown  gray  in  the  ser^dce 
of  the  Church,  condescend  to  do ;  compelled  perhaps  by  the 
thought  of  wife  and  children  at  home,  whoSe  hunger  could  not 
be  allayed,  nor  their  nakedness  clothed,  by  any  conviction  on 
his  part  of  the  glory  of  suffering  money-martyrdom  for  truth 
and  conscience'  sake.  All  such  *  coincidences '  of  loss  of  stipend 
following  active  retention  of  opinion  may  be  purely  accidental, 
but  the  '  coincidences  *  have  been  so  many  and  so  marked  that 
it  requires  no  ordinary  amount  of  charity  to  believe  them 
'  undesigned.'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  Tivackedness  is 
always  perpetrated  by  the  Committees  at  Edinburgh.  The 
Diocesan  Associations  of  the  Church  Society,  and  their  secret 
committees,  generally  do  it  for  them,  or  so  get  up  <  a  case '  that 
the  capital  has  no  help  but  follow  the  provinces.  The  local 
committees  have  thus  come  to  be  in  far  greater  disrepute  for 
fair  and  generous  dealing  than  the  central.  As  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  using  pecuniary  coercion  to  produce  unanimity 
among  judgments  that  differ,  there  will  scarcely  be  two  opinions 
outside  those  who  have  identified  themselves  with  it.  Experience 
proved,  many  long  ages  ago,  the  evil  of  thus  subjecting  the 
incomes  of  Presbyters  to  the  judgment,  caprice,  or  pique,  of 
bishops ;  and  it  argues  httle  knowledge  of  Church  history  or  of 
human  nature  to  regard  the  principle  involved  as  an  open 
question." — (pp.  6,  7.) 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  Finance.  Now  wc  add  an 
extract  bearing  on  the  notorious  non-missionary  character  of 
Scotch  Episcopacy : — 

4.  **  So  far  from  even  attempting  (like  other  Churches)  to  fulfil 
the  commandment,  *  Make  disciples  of  all  nations,'  our  Church 
scarcely  makes  a  disciple  in  our  own  nation.  Immigration  and 
fashion  help  a  httle  to  swell  our  numbers,  and  so  to  create  a 
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false  appearance  of  work  and  of  success ;  but  what  has  our 
Church  done,  what  is  it  doing,  for  the  masses?  Except  in 
Dundee,  literally  nothing  I  Here  a  little  and  there  a  little  is 
attempted,  but  generally  with  such  halting  measures,  such 
restricted  aims,  and  against  such  a  host  of  officiously  and 
captiously  interposed  difficulties,  that  nothing  is  accomplished. 
With  men  of  what  mental  order  must  the  cures  of  such  a  Church 
come  in  the  long  nm  to  be  filled  ?  Already  the  decadence  in 
this  respect  is  being  felt.  Native  candidates  for  the  ministry 
are  not  to  be  had.  Vacant  cures  can  no  longer  find  competitors 
even  among  clergy  from  England  whom  neglected  merit  at 
home  has  soured,  or  whom  demerit  and  need  have  made 
adventurous.  So  oppressive  is  our  atmosphere  that  a  Robertson, 
a  Chalmers,  or  a  Guthrie,  could  not  breathe  in  it.  We  have  no 
room  for  such  men.  Either  their  new  wine  would  burst  our  old 
bottles,  or  its  own  spirit  would  be  vinegarized  and  extinguished 
in  their  mould  and  fungi.  Their  presence  in  our  ministry,  (u 
PresbyterSf  would  quickly  terminate  in  suspension  or  sclusm. 
Unless  a  reformation  take  place,  and  that  speedily,  we  shall 
have  some  modem  Cynic  with  his  lantern  looking  in  vain 
among  our  clergy  for  a  bian  long  before  the  advent  of  1968. 
And  even  if  men  of  mark  and  abihty  did  contrive  to  find  elbow- 
room  among  us,  of  what  avail  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  would 
be  their  ability  ?  With  a  stipend  amounting  to  £1  17s.  per 
annum,  or  to  £2  10s.  or  £S  10«.,  or  even  to  dBTO  or  JBIOO,  they 
would  find  it  quite  as  much  their  first  care  how  not  to  starve,  as 
how  to  preach  the  Gospel." — (pp.  11,  12.) 

The  diocese  of  Brechin,  if  favoured  at  Dundee,  as  appears 
to  be  the  case,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done  other  than 
retrograde  as  regards  numbers.  Nothing  superhuman,  how- 
ever, should  be  looked  for  even  from  Bishop  Forbes.  He  can 
but  use  the  materials  he  has  at  hand,  and  too  much  ought  not 
to  be  expected  from  any  single  individual,  however  excellent. 
A  reUable  correspondent  has  recently  addressed  us  regarding 
this  favoured  portion  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His  words 
deserve  careful  consideration  : — 

6.  "I  can  hardly  say  that  I  am  disappointed  with  reference  to 
the  Brechin  diocese,  for  report  had  informed  me  beforehand, 
and  with  considerable  accuracy,  too,  of  its  true  state.  It  does 
not  differ  materially  from  other  dioceses.  Statistics  tell  a 
sad  tale  of  lifelessness,  apathy,  and  loss.  The  Church  occupies 
exactly  twelve  places,  including  Brechin  and  Dundee.  In 
Brechin,  the  cathedral  town,  the  so-called  *  chapel '  is,  I  should 
imagine,  for  sheer  ugliness,  bad  arrangement,  and  stuffiness, 
unique  in  Great  Britain.  The  place  is  a  parallellogram,  with 
galleries  round  three  sides,  and  a  huge  pulpit  and  clerk*s  place 
on  the  fourth.     These  latter  erections  are  placed  on  a  sort  of 
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high  platform,  so  that  a  small  table  with  two  stuffed  arm-chairs 
to  match  may  stand  in  front  of  it.  There  is  not  a  symbol  or 
sign  of  Christianity  throughout.  It  is,  without  exception,  the 
dreariest  and  most  frightful  temple  of  Protestantism  I  ever  saw. 
Laurencekirk  and  Stonehaven  are  a  trifle  better.  The  buildings 
are  wretched,  but  the  interior  arrangements  are  just  decent. 
There  is  an  effective  church  at  .Drumhthie,  and  a  second  at 
Caterline.  The  '  chapel '  at  Montrose,  unattractive  and  gloomy, 
has  a  sort  of  '  dead-ahve  *  appearance,  emiilently  depressing.  At 
Dundee  the  bishop's  church  is  of  a  very  respectable  architectural 
character,  though  sadly  needing  both  a  clerestory  and  a  chancel. 
The  apsidal  construction  in  place  of  the  latter,  shallow  and 
nndignified,  is  fatal  to  its  appearance.  There  are  no  lights  or 
cross  on  the  Holy  Table,  and  the  National  Communion  Service, 
I  am  astonished  to  find,  is  not  used.  S.  Mary  Magdalene's 
and  S.  Salvador's  at  Dundee,  are  each  effective  and  certainly 
Catholic.  In  this  diocese  weekly  communion  is  celebrated  at 
^e  three  Episcopal  churches  in  Dundee,  and  at  Stonehaven 
chapel.  The  daily  services,  I  was  glad  to  learn,  are  also  said 
in  i3ie  same  four  places.  The  Scotch  office  is  said  to  be  used  at 
liochee,  Muchalls,  Stonehaven,  Caterline,  Drumlithie,  and 
Lochlee ;  while  Saints' -day  services  are  occasionally  in  vogue 
elsewhere.  The  bishop  is  reported  *  to  rule  his  clergy  with 
a  rod  of  iron,'  as  one  of  them  said  to  me,  and  to  expect  the 
most  complete  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  all  his  dicta. 
*  Gupido  dominandi  cunctis  affectibus  fiagrautior  est.'  For 
myself  I  should  not  appreciate  this  bastard  Popery.  Of  the  two 
I  should  always  prefer  the  real  thing."-:' 

Another  clergyman,  who  has  only  just  returned  to  England 
(Dec.  1865)  corroborates  the  latter  portion  of  our  corre- 
spondent's statement.  All  such  personal  and  independent 
testimonies  only  bring  out  more  clearly  the  sterling  advantages 
which  members  of  the  National  Church  of  England  possess  in 
questions  of  temporaUties,  by  being  enabled  to  appeal  for  pro- 
tection to  the  civil  law.  They  enable  us,  likewise,  to  put  on 
record  facts  and  sentiments  which,  in  the  future,  will  not  be 
overlooked : — 

6.  "  You  may  know  that  P has  been  compelled  to  resign 

•  An  inBtrnctive  and  snggeBtive  anecdote  is  told  by  the  ex-Beverend 
Mother  of  the  Convent  of  East  Grinstead  apropos  of  Bishop  Forbes*  almost 
feminine  timidity.  The  Mother  was  on  a  begging  tour  in  Scotland,  in  some 
parts  of  which  she  had  efl&cientlv  **  spoiled  the  Egyptians,"  when  towards 
the  close  of  it  she  went  to  Dundee,  in  her  religious  habit  as  usual,  to  ask 
alms  from  the  faithful  there.  She  immediately  called  on  the  bishop,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  barely  civil,  and  at  once  remarked  to  her,  *' Madam,  the 
greatest  favour  you  can  render  me  is  to  get  out  of  my  diocese  as  soon  as  you 
can."  His  lordship  no  doubt  had  the  fear  of  the  Protestant  laity  before  his 
eyefl. 
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M by  the  Bishop  of  .     I  send  you  an  extract 

from  a  letter,  assigning  the  causes.     Bishop seems'bent 

upon  driving  out  all    independent  English  priests    (he    has 

already  sent  away  N ,)  because  they  are  independent,  and  is 

compelled  to  supply  their  places  by  ordaining  ci-devant  school- 
masters, complaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  cannot  obtain, 
nor  can  Glenalmond  supply  him  with,  priests  sufficient  to  fill 

up  vacant  charges.     And  Bishop labours  under  the  same 

difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  diocese  there  is  a  great 
dearth  of  clergy,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering  the 
tyranny  and  despotic  power  these  popes  display  and  possess. 
I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  dissuade  men  from  seeking  work 
in  this  wretched  Church  for  their  own  sakes  and  as  an  act  of 
kindness.  I  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  and  security  of  an 
Establishment.  At  one  time  I  was  an  advocate  for  separation 
of  Church  and  State  :  a  lengthened  residence  in  Scotland  and 
experience  of  the  littleness  and  lawlessness  of  Scotch  priests 
and  bishops  have  totally  dispelled  all  sympathy  with  a  Church 
which  tolerates  and  invites  them ;  which  truckles  to  lairds,  and 
scorns  and  neglects  Christ's  poor.  One  may  well  fear  that  God 
will  remove  their  candlestick,  and  take  away  His  Presence  from 
a  body  that  does  not  apparently  recognise  it.  The  Church  is 
simply  a  delusion  and  a  sham  as  exhibited  here,  and  repels 
rather  than  allures  those  who  are  outside  her  pale.  I  am  sorry 
and  shocked  to  have  to  write  thus,  but  it  is  an  opinion  I  have 
reluctantly  arrived  at,  and  is  confirmed  by  daily  experience.  If 
Protestants  here  are  to  be  ever  reconciled  to  the  Church,  they 
must  be  and  would  be  by  bold,  outspoken  CathoHc  teaching, 
accompanied  by  an  attractive  service,  and  both  these  are,  by 
those  in  authority,  mercilessly  discoui-aged,  and,  where  possible, 
suppressed. 

**  I  should  tell  you  that  poor  P was  quietly  allowed  to 

build  and  complete  the  chancel  to  his  Church,  mainly  at  his 
own  expense,  before  he  was  deprived.  The  penal  laws  and 
disabilities  have  been  repealed  by  the  State,  but  the  bishops 
have  imposed  others,  not,  indeed,  upon  themselves,  but  on  their 
poor,  patient,  down-trodden  clergy." 

We  might  here  reasonably  enough  enter  upon  the  latest 
suppression  of  true  mission-work,  the  case  of  S.  Mary's,  Aber- 
deen, the  details  of  which  deserve  tp  bo  more  accurately  known. 
We  refrain,  however,  from  doing  so,  as  the  English  newspapers 
faithfully  representing  public  opinion  have,  with  no  single 
exception,  expressed  a  most  decided  judgment  regarding  the 
more  than  unjust  conduct  of  the  authorities.  Wo  have  not  for- 
gotten that  Bishop  Suther  publicly  sanctioned  the  building  of  a 
church  which,  admirably  adapted  for  the  Anglican  ritual,  is  by 
far  the  most  original  and  effective  of  any  in  Scotland — its 
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dimensions  being  larger  than  those  of  the  ancient  cathedrals  of 
Brechin,  Fortrose,  lona,  Lismore  (Argj-le),  or  Diu-noch,  (Caith- 
ness,)— and  then,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally brought  about  its  utter  ruin.  Such  works — efFected  in 
the  manner  so  craftily  adopted — will  infallibly  have  their  reward ! 
The  treatment,  too,  w^hich  Mr.  Dove  Dove  experienced,  of 
which  we  have  received  explicit  details,  would  certainly  not  be 
credited. 

It  is  one  consolation  for  those  who  know  the  true  state  of 
this  Communion  to  see  that  the  very  mundane  object  sought 
after  by  the  Scottish  Anglicanizers  is  becoming  day  by  day 
more  distant.  English  churchmen  are  beginning  to  understand 
the  true  position  of  Episcopacy  there,  and  to  mark  both  its  feeble 
e£forts  and  constant  failures.  Any  union  therefore  with  the 
Scottish  Church  would  be  a  source  of  incalculable  weakness. 
What  Dr.  Neale  so  well  said  in  his  Letter  to  Bishop  Forbes  is 
now  found  to  be  full  of  wisdom: — 

"  I  can  see  no  more  injustice,  if  priests  of  Scotch  ordination 
are  debarred  from  English  livings  than  that  those  in  American 
orders  are  so.  Or,  when  the  Australian  and  Melanesian  Churches 
shall  count  their  hundreds  of  bishops  and  ten  thousands  of 
priests,  are  all  these  to  be  capable  of  presentation  to  incum- 
bencies in  the  mother  country  ?  But  if  not  they,  why  the 
Scotch  ?  .  .  .  While  I  think  that  justice  does  not  demand 
this  enfranchisement,  I  am  sure  that  its  effects  will  be  most 
disastrous  to  your  Church.  To  us  it  could  do  no  further  harm 
than  the  possible  intrusion  into  a  parish  here  and  there  of  a 
man  whose  accent  and  language  will  make  him  unacceptable 
to  the  people.  But  you  it  will  drain  of  your  very  heart's  blood. 
The  more  learned,  the  more  zealous,  the  more  devoted  a  Scotch 
priest  is,  the  more  likely  is  he  to  find  preferment  in  England.  The 
northern  cure  will  too  often  be  the  steppng-stone  to  a  southern 
Uving.  It  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  so.  And  again  :  a 
clergyman,  whose  great  forte  is  (a  faculty  invaluable  in  the 
present  state  of  your  Church)  the  power  of  preacliing  in  Gaelic, 
will  be  lost  to  her,  only  to  be  removed  into  a  sphere  of  work 
where  Gaelic  will  be  as  useless  to  him  as  Chinese." — Pp.  21,  22. 
An  Earnest  Plea  for  the  Betention  of  the  Scotch  Liturgy,  (London: 
Masters,  1862). 

And  the  practical  and  experienced  Mr.  Nug^e  is  not  far 
wrong  in  the  telling  testimony  he  made  with  regard  to  Scotch 
Ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  following  sermon  extract : — 

**  Some  said  the  difficulty  was  with  the  disabilities  under 
which  they  lay :  but  he  asked,  what  have  the  Scotch  clergy  to 
dbo  with  England  ?  They  have  work  enough  at  home :  and  their 
brethren  in  England  can  help  them  just  as  well  as  if  those 
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disabilities  were  removed.  Was  it  their  poverty  ?  No,  for  if  poor 
in  everything  else,  they  were  rich  in  truth  : — the  great  difl&culty 
in  the  way  of  their  Church  was  pride.  He  repeated  it,  it  is  pride, 
not  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  minor  clergy,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
bishops  aping  the  dignity  of  the  English  prelates  in  forgetfulness 

of  the  missionary  character  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

In  place  of  merely  raising  questions  about  disabilities  and  titles, 
she  ought  ever  to  remember  that  she  is  a  missionary  Church,  to 
go  out  to  the  highways  and  hedges,  to  the  poor  and  neglected,  and 
be  thankful  to  work  with  any  agency — then  would  she  attain 
the  secret  of  success.'* — Scottish  paper,  April  8,  1864. 

But  in  truth  all  impartial  Scotchmen,  whose  opinion  is 
worth  having,  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Nugie  on  this  point.  An 
earnest-minded  peer,  who  gave  of  his  substance  munificently 
towards  erecting  S.  Ninian*s  at  Perth,  is  said  to  have  long  ago 
ceased  on  principle  to  interest  himself  in  Scottish  Ecclesiastical 
aflfairs.  He  sees  that  grand  opportunities  have  been  utterly 
lost.  The  fairest  schemes  have  been  ruined  and  the  fondest 
hopes  laid  low.  The  wise  and  careful  poUcy  of  the  old  bishops 
has  been  entirely  reversed.  The  blessed  heritage  which  they 
left  behind,  ofttimes  envied  by  pious  Anglicans,  has  been  first 
scoffed  at  as  superstitious,  and  then  flung  rudely  to  the  winds. 
Principle  has  been  abandoned  for  expediency,  truths  have  been 
denied,  sound  traditions  of  old  lost,  and  a  silent  revolution 
effected.  And  all  this  while  numbers  have  alarmingly  de- 
creased, and  zeal  has  been  efficiently  stifled.  In  truth  faith  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  as  a  corporation  has  long  ago  collapsed;  a 
few  uninformed  people  in  England  still  live  in  Dreamland,  but 
the  number  is  decreasing  daily.  Those  who  should  have  been 
foremost  in  regenerating  their  country,  through -the  Church, 
have  learnt  by  the  progress  of  events  that  the  case  was  hope- 
less, and,  if  they  have  contemplated  seeking  the  priesthood 
have  come  to  England  to  do  so.  Of  noble  and  gentle  families, 
the  Douglases,  the  Gordons,  the  Forbeses,  the  Urquharts  and 
the  Lciths,  have  all  been  ordained  clergymen  in  the  south  ; 
while  the  Skinners,  the  Gleigs  and  the  Ewings,  (nephews  and 
sons  of  Scotch  bishops,)  have  prudently  turned  their  backs  on 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  are 
all  now  working  in  England.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
following,  amongst  several  others,  have  likewise  retired  to  the 
south — the  Rev.  Messrs.  Aubrey,  Tumock,  Langhome,  Barry, 
McCoU,  Greive,  Barton,  Nevins,  Howard,  Tarbutt,  Proby,  and 
Dove  Dove — testifying  by  that  act  their  belief  that  the  cause  is 
hopeless. 

We  might  enter  still  further  into  details,  but  those  who 
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wish  to  pnrsne  the  qnestion  can  do  so  by  a  reference  to  the 
yarions  tractates  and  pamphlets — ^the  titles  of  which  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  almost  all  tell  the  same 
story — a  moumfdl  and  melancholy  record  of  opportunities 
wasted  and  weakness  triomphant.  Of  course,  here  and  there 
are  found  men — ^English  Churchmen  know  them  well  enough 
by  name,  and  reverence  them — who,  with  keen  Catholic  in- 
stincts and  much  ability,  strive  to  promote  the  good  cause. 
There  are  those,  too,  unknown  but  faithful,  who  plan  and 
labour  in  the  &ce  of  moral  difficulties  and  legal  enactments, 
with  the  greatest  devotion  and  self-denial,  whose  trials  and 
struggles  are  not  a  few  and  often  more  than  bitter.  But  they 
are  isolated,  seldom  working  together,  and  comparatively 
powerless.  Though  authority  and  circumstances  are  against 
them,  yet  they  raise  some  sort  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
older  but  rejected  system,  and  with  but  little  hope  for  the 
future,  seeing  the  better  traditions  ignored,  live  on  in  faith, 
from  hand  to  mouth  as  it  were,  not  venturing  to  predict  what 
further  evils  may  be  unfolded  and  sealed  by  the  compromising 
policy  of  a  now  triumphant  clique. 


And  now  we  have  done.  Our  pen  was  taken  i^  as  a  public 
duty  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  English  Catholics  with 
reference  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  to  place  before 
our  readers  a  true  and  faithful  record  of  the  actual  position  of 
the  Two  Communions  in  Scotland.  All  that  we  have  written 
is  set  forth  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  constantly- 
extending  Re-union  School.  For  such,  whether  found  in 
England  or  Scotland,  whether  amongst  Episcopalians  or  Roman 
Catholics,  there  comes  a  true  and  enduring  consolation  in  times 
of  the  deepest  trial  and  disappointment,  and  in  days  of  the 
darkest  skies.  Far  above  the  temporary  question  whether 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  will  give  way  before  railways  and 
Roman  Cathohcs,  or  whether  the  more  ** advanced'*  clergjonen 
of  the  Scotch  Establishment  will  make  overtures  to  the  Angli- 
can bishops  for  incorporation  into  the  Church  of  England, 
towers  the  grand  and  consoling  thought  of  a  perfect  fulfilment 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  intercessory  prayer  before  His  coming 
again.  To  promote  this  blessed  end,  and  to  band  labourers  to- 
gether should  be  the  constant  aim  of  all.  Once,  in  a  day  of 
worldly  trial  and  temporal  weakness,  the  Episcopal  Communion 
could  have  given  a  noble  response  and  taken  her  proper  part  in 
the  work.     Now,  silent  and  sullen,  with  an  eye  on  **the  loaves 
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and  fishes*'  rather  than  on  the  Cross,  she  but  servilely  follows, 
where  of  old,  as  in  the  case  of  Seabnry,  she  so  faithfiilly  led. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  augmenting  her  degradation,  she 
deliberately  consents  to  follow  with  slavish  dependence, — ^let 
it  be  noted — ^the  least  influential,  the  least  zendons,  the  least 
respected,  and  the  most  unlearned,  narrow-minded  and  impotent 
section  of  the  English  Church. 

P.  a  J. 
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Abt.  Vn, — Paraphrastica  Expoaitio  Articulorum  Confessionie 
Anglicana  :    The  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church 
Paraphrastically  Considered  and  Explained,  by  Fran- 
ciscus  a  Saneta  Clara,  S.T.P.,  (Dr.  CJhristopher  Daven- 
port.)   Reprinted  from  the  Edition  in  Latin  of  1646, 
with  a  Translation,  together   with    Expositions  and 
Comments  in  English  from  the  Theologic»Al  Problems 
and  Propositions  of  the  same  Writer,  and  with  Addi- 
tional Notes  and  References.    To  which  are  prefixed  an 
Introduction  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
EditedbyReY.r.G.LBE,D.CJi.  London;  J, T.Hayes, 
Thb  Catholic  party — and  we  use  the  phrase  in  it«  widest 
sense,  as  including  all  those  who  pray  for  and  strive  after  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem — owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
energetic  secretary  of  the  A.P,U.C,  for  his  timely  and  pains- 
taking reprint  of  &e  singular  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.    At  the  present  coiyunoture  it  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  overrate  the  importance  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Re-union  by  the  reproduction  of  such  a  treatise  in  a  form 
accessible  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  working  out  of  the 
great  problem  of  our  dayih— the  weaving  together  again  in  one 
harmonious  whole  the  torn  and  sundered  portions  of  the  Seam- 
less Test,    Indeed,  its  appearance  almost  simultaneously  with 
Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon  may  be  regarded  as  a  Providential 
coincidence  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  many  indica- 
tions vouchsafed  that  the  *'  prayer  of  peace"  which  now  in  all 
portions  of  the  Lord's  Vineyard  ascends  in  loving  union  with 
that  Prayer  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  which  it  is  the  echo  and 
the  prolongation  shall  in  no  wise  return  to  us  empty.     For  in 
these  two  books  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  lowering  on  cither  side 
of  the  drawbridge  that  shall  one  day  span  the  stream  of  doubt 
and  distrust — ^a  waving,  on  either  side,  of  the  flag  of  truce  that 
shall  one  day  usher  in  the  advent  of  perfect  Peace. 

Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  give  a  brief  epitome  of  this 
remarkable  book.  And  first,  a  word  or  two  as  to  its  author. 
We  learn  from  the  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  with  which 
Mr.  Lee  has  enriched  the  present  reprint,  that  Friar  Francis  k 
Saneta  Clara,  as  be  was  cdled  in  religion,  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Henry  Davenport,  alderman  of  Coventry,  the  grandson  to  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Davenports  of  Cheshire,  and  that  his 
baptismal  nam'e  was  Christopher.  He  was  bom  at  Coventry 
somewhere  about  the  year  1598,  and  there  received  the 
rudiments  of  education,  afterwards  matriculating  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1618.    While 
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here  he  fell  in  with  a  Boman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  was  by  him  induced  to  join  the  Soman  Church, 
and  go  to  Douay.  Here  he  continued  to  study  for  a  while, 
and  afterwards  went  to  Ypres,  where  he  was  received  into  the 
Franciscan  Order  on  the  7th  of  October  1617,  taking,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  joint  names  of  its  illustrious  founder  and  of  the 
great  S.  Clare.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1629,  the  Minister- 
General  of  the  Franciscans  announced  the  formal  restoration  of 
the  English  province  ;  and  F.  Francis  of  S.  Clare,  who  in  the 
interim  had  studied  at  the  ancient  University  of  Salamanca, 
and  returning  to  Douay,  had  become  chief  reader  in  theology 
and  guardian  of  the  convent,  and  had  been  created  Professor 
of  Sacred  Theology,  was  attached  to  the  English  mission. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal  consort  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
laboured  long  and  devotedly,  both  personally  and  by  his  pen, 
in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  The  editor 
appends  a  list  of  eighteen  of  his  works.  The  present  one, 
printed  in  London  in  1646,  and  also  at  Lyons,  was  dedicated 
to  King  Charles  I.,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lee's  biographical 
sketch,  took  a  warm  interest  both  in  the  book  and  its  author. 
At  the  third  Chapter  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  London,  1637, 
he  was  elected  provincial,  an  oflBce  which  he  afterwards  re- 
filled on  two  occasions,  being  re-elected  by  the  seventh  Chapter 
at  Newport  in  1650,  and  again  at  the  twelfth  Chapter  in  1655. 
He  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two,  at  Somerset  House,  on 
the  Slst  of  May,  1680,  not  the  least  remarkable,  or  the  least 
worthy,  of  the  many  remarkable  and  worthy  men  who,  whether 
as  martyrs  or  as  confessors,  illumined  the  Roman  Communion 
in  England  during  the  pure  and  self-denying  days  of  its  perse- 
cution. **  Thus,"  to  use  the  pious  phraseology  of  Mr.  Lee, 
**  passed  away  one  who,  amid  the  trying  scenes  of  a  long  life- 
time, had  striven  patiently  and  charitably  to  bring  together  his 
fellow-countrymen  into  one  religious  obedience,  and  who,  in  the 
end,  went  to  his  account,  doubtless  to  receive  in  its  fulness  the 
blessed  reward  which  the  Peacemakers  shall  enjoy  hereafter." 
He,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh  ;  and  now  after  two  centuries  of 
comparative  neglect,  this  noble  Eirenicon  of  the  Franciscan 
friar  has  been  twice  called  forth  from  its  obscurity,  once  to 
crown  that  series  of  trumpet-notes  which  awoke  a  slumbering 
Church,*  and  now  again,  we  trust,  to  help  on  the  good  work 
which  its  author  had  at  heart — the  corporate  Re-union  of  that 
awakened  Church  with  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

*  '*  It  is  bolieved  that  this  remarkable  treatise  formed  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Newman's  Tract  No,  90/'— J5rifi«/i  Magazine, 
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The  Paraphrastica  Expositio  takes  the  articles  Hngnlatim, 
giying  the  judgment  of  the  author  upon  each,  and  further 
Hlustrating  several  of  them  by  divers  "problems.**  Of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  Sancta  Clara  adjudges  eighteen  to  be 
Catholic  throughout,  viz.,  the  first  five,  the  7th,  8th,  10th, 
16th,  17th,  18th,  23rd,  26th,  27th,  33rd,  34th,  38th  and  39th. 
Of  the  remainder,  nine  are  adjudged  partly  to  be  Catholic,  and 
in  the  doubtful  part  capable  of  explanation,  viz.,  the  6th,  9th, 
14th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  25th,  28th,  37th ;  two,  the  11th  and 
12th,  are  regarded  as  concerned  with  mere  logomachia ;  and 
the  rest,  as  requiring,  though  capable  of,  careful  explanation. 
These  latter  are  examined  at  some  considerable  length,  and 
with  the  greatest  judgment  and  moderation.  The  points 
involved  are  these :  Works  before  Justification,  (Art.  13  ;)  the 
Sinlessness  of  Maiy,  (Art.  15 ;)  Purgatory,  Indulgences,  Cultus 
of  Images,  and  Invocation  of  Saints,  (Art.  22  ;)  the  Vernacular 
in  Public  Worship,  (Art.  24  ;)  Transubstantiation,  (Art.  28  ;) 
the  Reception  of  the  Wicked,  (Art.  29 ;)  Beception  in  both  Kinds, 
(Alt.  80 ;)  the  Oblation  in  the  Mass,  (Art.  31 ;)  the  Marriage 
of  Clerics,  (Art.  32 ;)  the  Pope's  Jurisdiction,  (Art.  37 ;)  and 
the  Validity  of  Anglican  Orders,  (Art.  36.) 

It  must,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  fi*om  Sancta 
Clara*s  standpoint  the  task  of  reconciling  the  phraseology  of 
the  Articles  on  these  heads  with  his  own  Church's  definitions 
of  Catholic  truth  was  considerably  more  difficult  than  is  the 
case  from  an  Anglican  point  of  view.  And  for  this  reason : 
Sancta  Clara  had  to  judge  the  language  of  the  Articles  by  that 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Ajrticles,  though  drawn  up 
without  any  reference  to  the  decrees  of  that  Council,  which 
were  not  then  promulgated,  were,  as  far  as  they  were  definite 
at  all,  the  expressions  of  a  theology  more  or  less  opposed  to 
the  Tridentine.  For  prior  to  the  Reformation  two  schools  of 
theology  had  been  struggling  for  the  mastery — ^the  Scholastic 
and  the  Patristic.  And  side  by  side  with  these  a  spirit  of 
lawless  rebellion  and  self-will,  which,  though  more  or  less 
consistent  in  its  hatred  of  the  Catholic  faith,  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  school.  The  conscience  of  the  Church  of 
England  accepted,  and  threw  the  weight  of  her  influence  into 
the  scale  of  the  Patristic  School.  But  in  doing  so,  she  evoked 
that  lawless  and  undisciplined  spirit  of  self-will  which  had 
already  culminated  on  the  Continent  in  the  Foreign  Eeforma- 
tion.  The  Articles,  then,  which  should  have  been  an  expres- 
sion of  pure  Patristic  theology,  became  a  kind  of  comprehensive 
formula,  arranged  so  as  to  satisfy  alike  the  Catholic  and  the 
Puritan.     Hence  a  phraseology,  which  at  first  sight  would 
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appear  violently  anti-Roman  existing  Bide  by  side  with  a  liturgy 
and  office-book  which,  however  defective  in  fdlness  and  variety, 
contain  no  single  expression  opposed  to  Catholicity.  Mean- 
while the  Council  of  Trent,  shackled  by  no  such  exigencies, 
had  sot  its  seal  upon  much  of  the  Scholastic  theology.  We 
might,  therefore,  have  expected  that,  even  were  the  Articles 
capable  of  bearing  a  Catholic  sense^  that  sense  would  have 
fallen  far  short  of  Tridentine  requirements.  As  a  bold  com- 
parison, then,  of  the  Articles  with  the  highest  rather  than  with 
any  lower  expression  of  Western  theology,  Sancta  Clara's 
treatise  acquires  an  importance  which  would  not  otherwise?  uave 
attached  to  it.  This,  too,  will  account  for  the  stress  laid  upon 
comparatively  minor  points  of  controversy,  e.g.y  the  vernacular 
service,  in  considering  which  Sancta  Clara  had  (not  to  leave 
the  matter  open,  as  Anghoans  might,  as  a  subject  easily 
arranged  when  matters  came  to  arbitration,  but)  to  reconcile 
the  language  of  the  Article  with  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which  had  anathematized  any  who  should  say  that  mass  ought 
only  to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  that  the  opposite 
practice  is  contrary  to  Christ's  institution. — (Sess.  22,  c.  9.) 

Sancta  Clara,  in  considering  the  Articles  most  apparently 
obnoxious  in  expression,  has  shown  how  mercifully  the  Church 
of  England  was  preserved  from  throwing  up  any  real  barrier 
to  the  future  healing  of  the  schism.  At  the  same  time  we 
cordially  agree  with  the  editor  that  the  Church  has  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  were  the  Articles  eliminated  in  toto. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  three  creeds  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom and  a  reception  of  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  provide  all 
the  tests  that  are  needful,  or  indeed  that  can  be  healthily 
imposed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Articles  are  couched  in 
language  which,  if  theologically  capable  of  an  innocent  sense, 
is  singularly  open  to  misconstruction.  In  fact,  we  may  say 
that  much  more  of  the  substance  of  English  Protestantism  has 
been  derived  from  a  hasty  and  untheological  assent  to  oertain 
loose  statements  in  the  Articles  than  from  the  writings  of 
Luther  or  Calvin.  We  all  know  the  non-natural  sense  that 
positive  statements  of  the  weightiest  character  assume  when 
read  by  the  light  of  a  contrary  tradition.  No  Church  in 
Christendom  probably  asserts  the  truth  of  baptismal  regenera- 
tion in  plainer  terms  than  does  the  Anglican,  and,  (certainly 
prior  to  the  Oxford  revival,)  in  no  Church  in  Christendom  was 
the  truth  less  believed  in.  But  the  Protestant  sense  of  which 
the  Articles  are  capable  was  favoured  by  a  growing  tradition  ; 
and  in  that  sense,  therefore,  the  majority  of  persons  have 
signed  them.    In  vain  does  the  Creed  assert  the  Communion 
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of  Somtt :  an  Article  (claiming^  as  Mr.  Lee  truly  remarks,  to 
be  not  aa  article  of  faith,  as  is  the  Greed,  bat  *'  of  religion" 
merely,)  condemns  in  obscure  terms  the  ''doctrina  Romojiien- 
9ium''  tonching  the  Invocation  of  Samts,  and  behold,  ere  long; 
not  merely  the  Boman  doctrine,  (whatever  that  is,)  bat  any 
doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  has  become  almost  as 
dead  a  letter  as  though  there  were  no  such  Article  in  the 
Greed  at  all*  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  Porgatoiy.  The 
"  doetrina  Bomaneniium^*  is  condemned ;  and  With  it  goes  all 
definite  belief  in  the  intermediate  state*  So  with  Transubstan- 
tiation.  The  term  is  repudiated;  and  in  vain  do  Creeds 
Oateohism,  and  Liturgy  assert  the  Heal  Presence  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms ;  the  doctrine  loses  its  hold  upon  the  people* 
Is  a  gross  carnal  theory  of  ^'the  sacrifices  of  masses"  con* 
demn^?  And  lol  there  springs  up  a  religion  practically 
without  a  sacrifice;  and  astonished  Christendom  sees  the 
unique  spectacle  of  a  nation  professing  a  seal  for  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  almost  Judaic  in  its  sternness,  yet  habitually 
breaking  that  commandment  in  its  spirit  by  neglecting  the  only 
ritual  that  the  Divine  Redeemer  appointed  for  its  sanctiflcation 
tmder  the  New  Law  I  Is  Penance  asserted  to  be  a  sacrament 
''  not  of  like  nature"  with  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  ?  And 
behold,  multitudes  living  and  dying  without  making  use  of  the 
Divinely-appointed  remedv  for  sin  and  uncleaimess  I  Is  the 
■ame  statement  made  of  Confirmation  ?  and  from  a  channel 
through  which  the  faithfdl  receive  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  behold  it  degraded  to  a  mere  empty  form  of 
renewing  one's  baptismal  vows !  And  yet  the  distinction 
between  "sacraments  of  the  Gospel"  and  sacraments  of 
tpostoUo  institution  is  found  in  Catholic  writers,  nay,  even  in 
the  schoolmen  ;*  and  all  that  the  Article  probably  intended  to 
fait  was  such  assertions  as  that  of  Bellarmine,  that  Confirma- 
Hon,  is  a  greater  sacrament  than  Baptism,  because,  forsooth, 
the  matter,  Chrism,  is  costlier  and  more  excellent  than  water.f 
There  is  a  line  of  thought  that  naturallv  suggests  itself  to 
any  one  carefhlly  perusing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  the  light 
of  Sancta  Clara's  gloss*  If  the  impediments  on  our  side — 
impediments  thrown  up  by  the  wilfulness  and  licence  of  the 
aixteenth  century,  and  so  mischievous,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their 
practical  results — are  yet  capable  of  such  easy  resolution  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  a  discriminating  theology,  are  those 
on  the  Boman  side  less  so  9    The  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  lY. 

•  ThiiB,  for  inttanoe,  the  Hafiior  of  Sentencds,  libro  quarto,  '*  Sacra- 
menitmi  tmotionia  iniinnortiin  ah  appitolis  institntiiin." 
f  Axt  of  Pyizig  Well.    Cap.  de  Gonfiimatione. 
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contains  no  single  expression  that  is  not  at  least  as  capable  of 
satisfactory  explanation  as  those  in  our  own  Articles  apparently 
the  most  opposed  to  Borne:  with  this  notable  difference^  we  are 
bonnd  to  add,  that  whereas  the  positions  in  Pope  Pins'  Greed  are 
definite,  though  singularly  moderate,  they  bind  those  accepting 
them  to  Catholicity,  without  at  aU  tying  them  down  to  any  of 
those  extreme  popular  theories  which  an  AngUcan  usuisdly 
understands  by  the  term  ''Romanism''  as  opposed  to  Catho- 
licism. In  other  words,  the  **  doctrina  RoTnanensium"  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Articles  use  that  term,  is  nowhere  enforced 
in  their  Creed  ;  and  it  would  be  at  least  as  easy  a  task  as  that  of 
Sancta  Clara,  if  any  one,  in  the  interests  of  Unity,  set  himself  to 
draw  up  a  paraphrastic  explanation  of  Pope  Pius'  Creed,  by 
which  the  various  propositions  it  contains  might  be  reconciled 
with  the  language  of  Antiquity  and  with  the  teachings  of  our 
own  best  and  most  approyed  theologians.  Not  to  enter  into 
the  matter  more  deeply  here,  let  us  take  the  one  point  of  the 
intermediate  state.  All  that  the  Creed  requires  us  to  profess  is 
a  belief  "  esse purgatorium,'*  that  there  is  a  ''place  of  purging/' 
and  that  souls  detained  therein  are  assisted  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  fjEdthfiil.  Of  what  nature  that  purging  is,  and  where  that 
"purging  place"  may  be,  is  not  defined.  All  that  is  enforced 
is  that  the  intermediate  state  is  a  progressive  one,  and  that 
the  progress  is  helped  and  increased  by  the  prayers  of  Holy 
Church.  With  facts  like  these  before  us,  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  a  General  Council,  when  God's  good  time  for  it  shall 
come,  will  have  but  little  beyond  verbal  differences  and  mutual 
misunderstandings  to  clear  away  on  either  side  ? 

Before  concluding  our  review  of  this  thoughtful  work — so 
necessary  for  these  times — we  may  point  out  the  only  single 
instance  in  which,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  the  exigencies  of  the 
author's  position  have  led  him  to  make  a  random  statement. 
It  occurs  in  dealing  with  the  Thirty-seventh  article,  as  to  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  He  says  "It  is  notorious  that  all  the 
Saints  who  have  ever  existed  have  been  in  Communion  with 
the  Holy  See."  To  say  nothing  of  the  vast  number  of  Saints 
commemorated  in  the  Eastern  Calendars,  and  enrolled  there  not 
without  the  witness  of  miracles,  this  is  not  true.  Blessed 
CoUette,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Anti-pope,  and  is  yet 
revered  in  the  Church,  and  her  oflBce  approved  for  use  in  the 
Franciscan  Order,  is  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add — which  indeed  is  no  small 
praise — that  in  typography  and  binding  the  present  reprint 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  work  which  it  is  designed  to  perpetuate. 
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Abt.  Ylil. — The  Victory  of  the  Spirit ;  A  Course  of  short 
Sermons,  by  way  of  Commentary  on  the  Eighth 
Chapter  of  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bx>mans.  By  John 
M.  Ashley,  B.G.L.,  Curate  of  Swanscombe,  and 
Snnday  Lecturer  at  S.  Maiy's,  Greenhithe.  London : 
Joseph  Masters,  1866. 

It  has  been  till  lately  a  charge  against  the  later  English  Church 
that  she  had  produced  no  commentators  worthy  of  the  name. 
Though  this  is  not  exactly  true,  seeing  that  in  diverse  manners 
Made,  and  Hammond,  and  Andrews  had  applied  their  learning 
to  the  elucidation  of  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  case  that  there  were  but  few  works  of  the  sort  to  be 
consulted,  and  none  to  be  wholly  relied  on.  A  grotesque  and 
feeble  attempt  was  made  in  the  last  century  to  meet  this  want, 
but  Scott  and  Henry,  much  as  one  may  commend  the  zeal  and 
piety  which  led  them  to  supply  the  acknowledged  want,  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task,  even 
by  their  own  narrow  school  of  religionism.  Learning  as  well 
as  piety  is  needed  for  such  a  ta^  as  this.  Nor  can  much 
more  be  said  for  Doyley  and  Mant,  excellent  doubtless  as  a 
family  Bible,  but  throwing  absolutely  no  new  light  on  the 
exegesis  of  Scripture. 

Li  our  own  day,  however,  a  vast  change  has  taken  place. 
First  came  a  succession  of  carefully-edited  Greek  Testaments, 
not  always  from  the  most  orthodox  hands,  but  still  an  immense 
improvement  on  those  which  had  preceded  them.  Then  the 
sphere  of  labour  widened,  and  even  sermons  in  many  cases  were 
published  which  furnished  in  their  few  pages  a  mine  of  learning 
and  sound  doctrine  such  as  one  might  turn  Scott's  Conmientary 
over  from  end  to  end  without  discovering.  And  taking  the 
word  in  the  extended  sense  of  Sixtus  Senensis,  we  can  no 
longer  complain  of  a  want  of  English  commentators.  The 
translation  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas'  Catena  Aurea  by  the  editor 
of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers  was  the  inauguration  of  this  new 
era.  To  mention  but  a  very  few  of  the  best  known  works,  we 
have  Mr.  Isaac  Williams'  valuable  series  on  the  Gospels, 
Archbishop  Trench  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  for  popular 
reading,  while  Professor  Lightfoot  and  Bishop  Ellicott,  Dr. 
Pnsey  and  Dr.  Neale  have  given  us  a  long  list  of  commentaries 
indispensable  to  the  scholar.  Even  our  strait-laced  contem- 
porary, the  Dublin  Review,  is  compelled  to  admire  Dr.  Pusey's 
perfect  work  on  the  prophet  Daniel. 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  true  idea  of  a  commentary 
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is  not  necessarily  a  series  of  annotations,  verse  by  verse,  on 
the  text  of  Sacred  Scripture.  This  is  an  ordinary,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  method.  Sermons  may  often  be  the  best 
commentaries,  as  indeed  we  know  is  the  case  in  those  of  S. 
Augustine,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  others.  And  a  kindred  method 
to  this,  which  was  much  pursued  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  to  write  a  series  of  short  Po9til8f  as  they  were 
called,  on  one  book  or  part  of  a  book.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
happier  method  of  bringing  out  concisely  yet  folly  the  dogmatic 
teaching  of  the  inspired  writers.  It  is  one  which  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  more  generally  adopted  among  our  present 
commentators,  and  we  are  therefore  especially  pleased  to  find 
that  Mr.  Ashley  has  brought  out  his  valuable  commentaj^  on 
the  Eighth  of  Bomans  in  this  form. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  book  so  needing  a  Catholic  exposition 
in  England  as  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  Twisted 
aside  as  it  has  been  to  support  Calvinistio  extravagances,  and 
more  recently  insulted  by  an  apostate  prelate  who  has  made  it 
the  cloak  for  his  infidel  speculations,  it  is  very  greatly  desired 
that  Catholics  should  see  how  strong  a  bulwark  to  the  True 
Faith  is  here  provided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  utterly  all 
Protestant  or  infidel  comments  faU  and  vanish  away  before  its 
true  meaning. 

Mr.  Ashley  confines  himself,  as  we  have  observed,  to  the 
Eighth  Chapter,  which  he  treats  both  as  a  Catholic   md  a 

Ehilosopher.  The  titles  of  his  eleven  Sermons  are  in  fact  the 
eading  into  which  the  Chapter  naturally  divides  itself,  and  the 
whole  series  bring  out  admirably  its  subject,  namely,  the  tri* 
umph  of  grace  in  the  soul  of  man.  He  very  beautifully  begins 
by  comparing  the  two  triumphal  strains  of  S.  Paul,  the  one 
celebrating  the  victory  of  the  body  over  death,  (1*  Cor.  xv.,)  the 
other  of  the  Spirit  over  the  flesh,  (Rom.  viii. ;)  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  contrast  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  this  Epistle, 
the  former  setting  before  us  the  picture  of  a  divided  man  find- 
ing in  him  the  law  of  sin  struggling  agamst  the  law  of  grace, 
and  the  latter  answering  the  question,  how  we  shall  be  delivered 
from  this  former  law  which  brings  us  into  the  bondage  of  death. 
The  deliverance  spoken  of  is  shown  to  be  past,  i.e.  at  our 
Baptism  efiected,  and  involving  the  soul  in  new  obligations,  not 
dispensing  us  from  a  life  of  warfare  with  sin,  but  giving  us 
grace  and  confidence  to  carry  on  the  warfare  with  the  help  of 
Qt)d's  good  spirit. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  work  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with 
the  work  of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  the  former  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  latter,  the  reasons  of  which  are  forcibly  given.    On 
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the  wordfl '' condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  "  we  hare  a  very  forcible 
and  beautiful  commentary;  — 

''  In  a  twofold  manner  did  our  Blessed  Lord  condemn  sin  in 
the  flesh,  for  firstly,  all  sin  was  atoned  for  by  IJim  ;  it  was  con- 
demned b^  the  offering  up  of  His  pure  Flesh :  secondly,  He  con- 
demned sm  by  His  victory  over  sin,  by  His  casting  it  out  of  our 
flesh  henceforth  and  for  ever." — (I^.  12,  18.) 

And  a  little  further  on; — 

"  To  the  sin  which  had  reigned  from  Adam  to  the  time  of 
Bib  eoming  without  check  or  hindrance,  Christ  opposes  His 
Own  most  holy  life.  To  death,  which  is  the  pxmishment  done 
to  sin,  He  opposes  His  Own  death." 

Here  we  hare  the  atoning  office  of  the  life  of  Christ  brought 
out,  as  against  the  Calvinists,  without  explaining  away  the 
sacriflcial  efficacy  of  His  death,  as,  alas,  a  school  of  semi-ration- 
alists among  us  are  attempting  to  do.  Ficonio  well  says,  in 
commenting  on  the  same  words,  **  God  condemned  sin  in  the 
flesh/'  that  is,  by  the  Flesh  assumed  by  His  Son,  and  hung  as 
if  sinful  (flesh)  on  the  Cross *' Because  there- 
fore sin  unjustly  usurped  a  dominion  not  its  own,  Christ  justly 
deprived  it  of  its  own  dominion,  or  tyranny,  which  it  exercised 
in  our  flesh,  and  He  Who  seemed  condemned  by  sin,  con- 
demned sin,  and  by  His  death  gave  us  the  power  of  putting  it 
to  death." 

The  third  Postil  contrasts  the  mind  of  the  flesh  {(f)p6vrffia 
Trj^  aap/w) — ^the  expression  whose  meaning  is  so  debated 
in  our  ninth  Article — and  the  mind  of  the  spirit  {ff>p6v7)fia  rov 
irvevfiaro^),  the  one  death  the  other  life.  Here  Mr.  Ashley 
brings  out  the  distinction  between  the  regenerate,  i.e.  the  bap- 
tized, and  those  ''who  are  living  the  life  of  the  regeneration ;" 
and  hence  infers  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the 
baptized  Christian.  Hence  he  proceeds  m  the  fourth  Postil 
to  treat  of  the  anticipation  of  our  perfect  union  with  Christ, 
whereof  S.  Paul  says  a  few  verses  farther  on  that  "we  are  saved 
by  hope."  The  11th  verse  suggests  a  brief  excmrstis  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
uniting  us  to  Gt>d  in  Christ,  which  affords  one  of  many  instances 
of  the  careful  attention  to  dogma  in  the  whole  series. 

The  two  following Postils,  on  "Our  debt  to  the  flesh  audits 
release,"  and  on  "The  spirit  of  Adoption"  are  equally  worthy 
of  study.  Like  the  rest  they  concentrate  in  a  small  space  a 
very  large  quantity  of  sound  matter,  furnishing  abundance  of 
study  to  the  careful  reader,  and  of  material  to  the  sermon- 
wiiier.     On  the  eighth  Postil  we  would  pause  awhile,  for 
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while  recognizing  its  forcible  treatment  we  cannot  entirely 
accede  to  its  conclusions. 

Touching  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  creature,"  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Postil,  Mr.  Ashley  very  well  observes — 

\*  The  fact  that  the  creature  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
separate  from,  and  at  other  times  xmited  with  us,  proves  that 
with  a  separation  of  nature  there  is  bound  up  a  community  of 
interest." 

This  entirely  accords  with  the  general  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  with  the  sentence  ''  Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  Thy  sake,'*  (Gen.  iii.  17).  But  we  think  Mr.  Ashley  forgets 
this  in  his  following  of  Origen,  when  he  says, — 

"  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  fall  of  man,  a  breaking 
asunder  of  the  order  of  grace,  should  make  any  difference  in  the 

order  of  nature The  natural  history  of  the 

world  gives  us  countless  and  sure  proofs  that  death  came  into 

the  world  ages  before  Adam  was  made The 

unreasoning  inmates  of  the  forest  or  the  ocean  have  no  partici- 
pation in  Adam's  transgression Because  an  im- 
mortal nature  fell,  can  we  believe  that  a  curse  came  upon  trees, 
and  flowers,  and  fruits  ?'* 

In  challenging  these  sentiments  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
ingenious  theory  propounded  some  years  ago  in  the  Christian 
Remembrancer,  that  death  prevailed  in  dl  the  world  except 
Paradise  before  the  Fall,  and  that  the  change  then  brought 
about  was  that  Paradise  and  its  inhabitants  were  no  longer 
exempted  from  its  power.  This  has  again  been  brought  before 
the  world,  we  believe,  by  Archdeacon  Freeman,  and  also  by  a 
very  learned  writer  in  the  North,  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Forbes,  in  a 
work  called  Qohelcthf  a  Preface  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
But  we  venture  to  demur  to  this  opinion  and  doubt  the  safety 
of  such  guides.     Commenting  on  this  verse,  Estius  says, 

''  Yanitatem  intelligit  non  eam  solum  qusB  consistit  in  insta- 
bilitate  et  mutabilitate  rerum  hujus  mundi  de  qua  dicit  Eccle- 
siastes  '  Onmia  vanitas.*  ....  sed  eam  quoque  compre- 
hendit  qua  mimdus  in  deteriorem  statum  commutatus  est  qusB 
nimirum  invecta  est  mundo  per  peccatum  hominis,  cui  dictum 
est  'Terra  maledicta  in  opere  tuo."* 

So  also  &  Lapide.  It  may  perhaps  on  this  be  observed 
that  death  itself  is  the  greatest  of  weaknesses  (jiar(iuyrrfT<ov) 
and  cannot  be  supposed  the  normal  state  of  any  of  God's 
creatures,  which  He  saw  to  be  good  when  they  came  out  of 
His  hand,  while  it  is  quite  natural,  apart  from  Scriptural 
induction,  to  suppose  that  the  world,  as  made  for  man,  should 
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suffer  with  its  master,  even  as  S.  Paul  here  tells  us  that  it 
looks  for  renoyation  with  Him.  We  camiot  imagine  this  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  true  geology  any  more  than  the  age  of 
man  or  the  one  origin  of  our  race  is.  Indeed,  any  other 
theory  seems  to  us  to  take  away  that  very  community  of 
interest  of  which  Mr.  Ashley  speaks.  However  we  can  hefuiily 
concur  with  his  summing  up : — 

**  The  idea  of  the  verses  of  our  text  is,  that  we  ourselves, 
the  creation  of  all  creation,  things  as  well  as  men,  are  passing 
onwards  from  darkness  to  an  eternal  day;  from  sorrow  and 
imperfection  to  eternal  joy  and  perfection ;  and  that  in  this 
passage  there  is  much  of  travail,  not  of  blind,  heavy,  unpro- 
ductive suffering.  Our  light  afflictions  are  in  very  truth  working 
out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." — 
(p.  52.) 

The  vision  of  a  coming  restitution  of  all  things  is  well 
and  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  "  The  Christian's  present  hope  and 
help,"  which  is  the  subject  of  the  next  discourse,  is  well  and 
forcibly  dwelt  upon.  On  the  Intercession  of  the  Holy  Qhost 
for  the  Saints,  Mr.  Ashley  very  forcibly  says  : — 

"...  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  within  us  answers 
to,  and  is  one  with,  the  intercessorialwork  of  Christ  without  us; 
the  one  is  carried  on  within  the  soul  of  man,  the  other  on  the 
Mediatorial  Throne  at  God*s  Bight  Hand." 

The  next  Postil  is  especially  valuable  ;  it  is  on  the  *'  Chain 
of  Grace  "  spoken  of  in  the  29th  and  30th  verses,  with  its  fiv© 
links — ^forelmowledge,  predestination,  calling,  justification, 
glory.  It  is  treated  m  Mr.  Ashley's  very  happiest  style. 
We  will  not  however  pause  upon  it,  or  upon  the  concluding  two 
Postils,  for  our  object  is  far  more  to  commend  them  as  a  whole 
to  the  study  of  the  fedthful  than  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
them.  Brief  as  they  are  themselves,  it  would  be  impossible  in 
the  brevity  of  a  review  to  do  them  justice,  for  they  contain  so 
much  concentrated  dogma  and  devotion,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  that  they  need  rather  the  expanding  influence 
of  individual  minds  than  the  contracting  work  of  the  reviewer's 
pen.  In  publishing  this  small  and  unpretending  volume  Mr. 
Ashley  has  done  a  double  service  to  the  Church ;  he  has 
taught  us  what  a  Postil  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  theological  needs  of  the  present  day,  and  he  has  brought 
before  us  something  of  the  mind  of  the  most  learned  at  once 
and  logical  of  the  Early  Fathers.  For  this  we  cannot 
sufficiently  thank  him,  even  while  we  confess  to  a  dread  of  the 
influence  of  Origenism  on  minds  less  well  balanced  than  his 
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own.  And  may  we  add  another  to  the  list  of  Bervioes  which  he 
has  rendered,  and  to  oar  minds  by  no  means  the  least,  namely, 
that  he  has  brought  before  the  pnblio  a  mind  admirably  stored 
with  patristic  plulosophy  and  well  qualified  to  apply  the  same 
to  the  controversial  and  other  needs  of  the  Church  in  our  day. 
And  we  shall  be  more  than  surprised  if  his  first  appearance  as 
an  ecclesiastical  writer  in  his  own  name  be  not  so  welcomed  as 
to  draw  from  him  many  more  literary  gifts  of,  if  possible,  in- 
creasing value. 

In  concluding  this  brief  review  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  notice  the  value  at  a  philosophical  study  of  8.  Paul's  Epistles, 
Almost  all  the  strange  errors  which  unsound  doctrinairei  have 
fathered  upon  S.  Paul  come  from  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
system  or  method  in  which  he  wrote.  A  mind  in  which,  as  we 
Imow,  all  the  stores  of  Hebrew  inspired  wisdom  were  combined 
with  the  last  and  best  refinements  of  Greek  philosophy,  might 
be  expected  to  use  the  human  learning  to  be  the  channel  of 
the  Divine,  and  thereby  consecrate  the  former  to  its  highest 
end.  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  find  to  be  the  case.  The 
Greek  method  of  argument,  with  excursions  from  time  to  time 
on  some  special  point,  characterizes  all  S.  Paul's  Epistles,  but 
especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  If  therefore  we  would 
understand  them  we  must  enter  into  his  system,  treat  each 
Epistle  as  a  whole,  and  follow  the  sequence  of  his  arguments* 
Any  one  who  has,  with  the  writer  of  this  article,  been  privileged 
to  Usten  to  the  Sunday  evening  lectures  of  an  eminent  Student 
of  Christ  Church  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  will  admit  that  such 
a  method  of  study  throws  light  most  wondrously  on  the  dog- 
matic purpose  of  8.  Paul's  teaching.  Mr.  Ashley,  proceeding 
by  the  same  method,  has  most  happily  illustrated  one  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  he 
will  complete  what  he  has  begun  and  give  us  a  commentary  on 
the  whole  Epistle.  Philosophy  is  attempting  to  eliminate  the 
Divine  element  in  Holy  Scripture ;  let  the  faithful,  for  thdr 
part,  with  a  sounder  philosophy,  show  that  all  Scripture  is 
Divine,  and  that  such  an  elimination  leaves  no  residuum. 
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Abt.  JX.'^The  Direetoriwm  Anglicanum ;  Beiiui  a  Manual  of 
Direetionsfor  the  right  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munian,  far  the  uaying  of  Matins  and  Evensong,  and 
for  the  performance  of  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  Churchy  according  to  the  Ancient  Use  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  plan  of  Church  and  Illustrations ,  dtc. 
Second  Edition  revised.  Edited  by  the  Revd.  Fbederiok 
Gbobob  Lbe,  D.O.L.,  F.S.A.  London:  Thomai 
Bosworth,  1865. 

At  a  recent  rori-decanal  meetings  the  subject  proposed  for 
discussion  was  Ritual  of  Holy  Communion.  The  rural  dean 
who  introduced  the  question  declared  that  he  was  oomparatively 
ignorant  of  the  subject.  He  had  heard  that  the  matter  had 
been  making  some  noise ;  the  newspapers  had  taken  the  question 
up,  and  there  was  some  prospect  of  the  Legislature  interfering. 
llie  subject  was  one  of  importance,  though  he  must  admit  he 
had  not  given  it  the  attention  it  seemed  to  demand ;  but  after 
thus  introducing  it  to  the  meeting  he  should  be  glad  to  be 
instructed  by  those  present  who  were  better  informed  than  he 
was  himself.  Out  of  about  twenty  who  were  present,  only  two 
seemed  to  have  given  any  attention  to  it.  As  a  consequencCi 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  h  priori  objection  to  Bitual  development ; 
some  even  declaring  that  the  Church  of  England  had,  at  the 
Reformation,  utterly  and  for  ever  discarded  Ritual,  such  as  was 
being  now  re-introduced,  from  her  services.  The  two  who  felt 
strongly  the  other  way,  with  one  or  two  milder  men  who 
desiderated  some  change  of  costume  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Mysteries,  were  however  quite  sufficient  to  induce  that 
whole  room  to  sign  a  paper  deprecating  any  meddling  with  the 
rubrics  through  the  interposition  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

We  believe  that  this  example  very  fairly  represents  the 
state  of  feeling  on  Ritual  throughout  the  Church.  There  is  a 
confessed  ignorance  on  the  subject  among  the  many,  with  a 
keen  appreciation  of  it  among  the  few :  there  is  the  fear  of 
consequences,  and  a  general  impression  that  the  mind  of  the 
Church  herself  is  inimical  to  any  great  development  in  this 
direction :  but  there  is  also  a  great  jealousy  of  tiiose  who  are, 
on  principle,  opposed  to  the  Ritual  movement;  and  a  full 
determination  not  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  repress  it. 

In  fact,  we  suppose  we-must  admit  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  clergy  in  this  country  have  never  turned  their  special 
attention  to  this  subject.  They  have  been  content  to  follow, 
with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  exactn^ns,  the  customs  w}iicb 
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they  found  prevailing  in  the  several  churches  in  which  they  were 
called  to  minister,  under  a  general  sort  of  belief  that  they  were 
acting  out  the  mind  of  the  Church  and  the  customs  inherited 
from  the  Beformation  period.  Like  most  uninstructed  belie&y 
however,  there  was  here  a  great  error.  The  practices  of  old 
respectable  orthodox  churches  of  thirty  years  ago  were  certainly 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Edwardian,  Elizabethan  or  early 
Stuart  traditions — ^this  is  capable  of  distinct  proof — ^but  rather 
of  that  amount  of  ritual  observance  which  the  divines  of  the 
Bestoration  had  succeeded  in  re-introducing  before  the  Non- 
juring  secession.  The  Non-jurors  themselves  were  not  ritual- 
ists :  their  restorations  went  much  more  to  supply  what  was 
wanting  to  the  doctrinal  fulness  of  our  offices,  according  to 
their  views  of  those  wants,  than  to  correcting  the  mode  of 
expression ;  and  the  deadness  which  afterwards  gradually  crept 
over  the  Church  discouraged  all  attempts  to  add  to  what  had 
been  regained. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  world  at  large  has  ever  ade- 
quately comprehended  what  was  lost  by  the  Puritan  triumph 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Hitherto,  with  whatever  deductions, 
the  tradition  from  Mediseval  times  had  been  unbroken.  True, 
a  large  number  of  persons  had.  adopted  very  Calvinistic  tenets  in 
doctnne,  and  affected  a  puritanic  simplicity  in  proclaiming  their 
opinions  to,  the  people.  But  there  were  also  a  large  number 
who  had  not.  The  whole  Bitual  of  the  pre-Beformation  Church 
was  quite  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  North  of  England,  and 
was  resumed  by  them  at  the  rising  which  occurred  in  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  that  age 
as  entirely  abandoned  to  Puritanism  ;  yet  if  any  of  our  readers 
will  examine  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp's  curious  book  on  this  subject, 
or  will  run  his  eye  over  the  depositions  printed  in  vol.  21  of 
the  Surtees  Society's  Publications  he  will  at  once  see  how 
opposite  this  is  to  the  fact.  Large  masses  of  the  people  were 
much  more  favourers  of  Bome  than  of  the  Beformation.  Canons 
and  minor  canons,  vicars  and  curates,  choir-men  and  Church  offi- 
cers threw  themselves  at  once  into  the  rising,  received  absolution 
from  the  Pope,  and  forthwith  took  to  the  old  services  as  natu- 
rally as  if  they  had  never  been  interrupted.  After  the  rising 
was  put  down  the  guilty  parties  were  proceeded  against  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  their  answers  are  curious  indeed. 
A  few  examples  will  show  the  nature  of  the  complicity  of  these 
persons  in  the  ancient  services.  George  Cliffe,  a  prebendaiy, 
— now  styled  canon —  of  Durham,  says  :— 

"  That  he  was  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Durham  on  S. 
Androo  day,  beinge  the  80th  of  November,  in  the  morning,  at 
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sack  service  as  was  then  and  their  doon,  and  he  also  was  upon 
the  Satterday  next  after,  as  he  remembreth,  at  the  evensonge,  in 
his  habit,  being  the  third  day  of  December,  and  the  Sonday  then 
next  after,  beinge  the  4th  day  of  December,  at  the  time  of 
morning  praier,  lykwaies,  in  the  queir,  in  his  habit.  He  saith, 
that,  beinge  in  the  said  Church,  the  dOth  day  of  November,  one 
Bobert  Peirson,  priest,  sange  masse  at  the  hye  alter,  at  which 
masse  he  this  examinate  was  present  in  the  quier,  and  heard 
him  synge  masse,  but  he  did  not  singe  att  ytt  nor  loke  at  the 
elevation ;  and  satt  still  in  his  stall  and  bowed  nott,  nor  knoked 
nor  kneilde,  nor  used  any  other  open  facte  or  reverende  jesture. 
And  on  Saturdaye,  the  said  thirde  day  of  December,  he,  this 
examinate,  was  at  evensonge  in  Latten,  and  at  singmg  of  the 
anthem  caulde,  Gaiide  Virgo  Christipara,  upon  the  said  Sonnday 
at  night,  as  he  had  bein  ther  at  mattyns  byfore  in  the  mominge. 
And  farther  he  saith,  that  on  the  same  Sonday,  the  pulpit 
stonding  by  the  Cloke,  that  he,  this  examinate,  sittinge  in  the 
Th.  Gibson  stall,  behind  the  Lady  Bowlton  aulter,  and  by  reason 
that  the  preise  of  people  was  very  great,  he  hard  his  voce,  but 
nnderstode  not  one  sentenc  of  that  which  was  saide  by  the 
preacher.  And,  as  for  absolucion,  he  harde  of  none  at  that 
t3rme  to  afterward ;  for  when  the  people  kneled  down  to  take 
absolucion,  he  thought  that  the  preacher  had  bciu  bydding 
praiers.  He  receyved  no  halli-bread  nor  halli-water,  nor 
used  no  other  rite  or  cerimonye  ;  for  he,  this  examinate,  was 
aither  redinge  of  his  testament  or  holdinge  talke  with  one  or 
another. 

**  He  saith  he  was  nether  willinge  nor  earnest  to  follow  or  her 
the  said  service,  nor  to  receive  the  Poop's  absolucion,  whereoff 
he  knew  nott;  and  as  for  bokes  or  ornaments,  he  knewe  not 
where  they  had  them,  nor  what  worde  of  them." 

William  Smith,  a  minor  canon,  admits  that  ho  was  present 
at  masses  in  the  cathedral,  and  that  he  bowed  and  knelt  as 
others  did.  He  acted  as  minister  at  the  Altar,  and  helped  to 
smg  matins  and  evensong;  that  he  took  part  in  processions, 
singing  from  a  processionale;  that  he  twice  blessed  holy  water ; 
that  a  woman  brought  him  a  piece  of  white  bread  to  make 
holy  bread  of,  **at  whose  request  he  consecratt  it.''  It  would 
seem  that  this  man  had  had  his  Ucence  restored,  for  another 
tells  us  that  when  he  and  other  priests  were  first  restored, 
William  Holmes,  who  was  charged  with  the  absolution,  **wa3 
content  to  admitt  them  as  decons  to  minister  in  the  Church, 
but  not  to  selebrat.*'  However,  we  have  the  account  of  WiUiam 
Headlham  a  parish  clergyman  of  Durham  who  was  absolved  by 
Holmes  **in  Latten,  by  auctoritie,  as  he  said,  from  Kowme ;  but 
the  form  of  the  words  certainly  he  remembrith  nott  altogyther; 
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Testoring  and  reoonsiling  this  examinate  to  say  service." 
Others  distinctly  admit  that  they  had  said  mass.  In  fact 
Mr.  Hohnes  seems  to  hare  had  fall  powers  except  in  the  case 
apostate  religious,  whose  cases  were  reserved. 

We  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  of  the  importance  of  these 
facts  as  bearing  npon  the  question  of  Engli^  Orders.  The 
acts  under  notice  were  committed  ten  months  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Bull  of  Exconmiunication,  and  no  question  what- 
ever was  asked  of  the  clergy  who  were  reconciled  by  what 
Ordinal  they  had  received  their  commission.  All  who  would 
were  admitted,  and  after  reasonable  time  allowed  to  exercise 
this  ministry.  But  the  history  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
Bitual.  Here  was  the  clergy  of  a  whole  district  quite  ready  to 
adopt  the  entire  service  of  the  unreformed  Church,  themselves 
celebrating  the  Sacraments  and  taking  part  in  the  ceremonies. 
The  special  things  objected  to  are  the  Latin  service,  the  pro- 
cessions, the  making  and  receiving  of  holy  bread  and  holy 
water,  and  "other  rities  and  ceremonies  in  other  forme,  order^ 
manner  and  language  than  is  in  the  boke  by  the  lawes  men- 
tioned;" specially  "bowing  and  knocking,  and  showing  such 
like  reverent  gesture,  praying  on  beades  and  shriving  to  a 
priest.*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bishops  and  others 
appointed  by  the  Crown  were  anxious  to  suppress  these  things, 
and  to  take  away  all  those  ceremonies  which  spoke  the  old 
language;  but  it  is  evident  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  stone 
altars  and  holy  water  stoups,  the  churches  were  unaltered — 
there  was  no  change  in  the  matter  of  lights  or  vestments.  The 
only  things  that  enquiry  is  made  after,  as  having  disappeared, 
are  "the  bokes, mass-clothes,  and  holy-water-stones," which  the 
rebels  had  brought  with  them,  and  carried  oflf  when  they  left. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  by  the  controversies  of  the  time,  and  we  seldom  make 
adequate  allowance  for  the  simple  conservatism  of  men  in 
general.  The  Bishop  and  the  Dean  were  strongly  opposed  to 
these  proceedings;  but  the  clergy  are  very  gently  dealt  with, 
probably  because  not  only  was  the  Reformation  generally  dis- 
liked by  them,  but  a  wide- spread  impression  seemed  to  prevail 
that  it  would  not  be  lasting.  Side  by  side  with  this  old  con- 
servatism, there  was  doubtless  the  active  reforming  spirit  of  those 
who  had  been  on  the  Continent  in  Queen  Mary's  days;  but 
this  was  quite  insufficient  to  destroy  old  habits  and  traditional 
feeling.  We  have  to  go  far  into  the  next  century,  when  the 
traditions  of  the  past  had  died  away,  and  the  reforming  energy 
of  the  new  race  of  reforming  bishops  had  had  time  to  make 
itself  felt,  before  that  could  be  accomplished. 
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But  if  we  pass  over  the  reigns  of  James  the  1st,  Charles  the 
1st,  and  the  Commonwealth  we  encounter  a  very  different  state 
of  things.  The  alteration  which  took  place  will  be  best  nnder- 
stood  by  quoting  a  few  of  the  practices  which  occurred  in  the  same 
Cathediral  anterior  to  1665.  When  there  was  a  funeral  it  was 
fhe  custom  to  insert  the  Psalms  and  lesson  for  that  oHice  into 
daily  prayer  and  to  omit  the  Psalms  and  2nd  lesson  for  the  day; 
to  u^e  the  Visitation  office  in  the  Church ;  to  appoint  pubUe 
Tigils  and  fasts;  to  observe  the  vigil  of  a  feast  on  the  Sunday 
preceding.  The  minor  canons  were  wont  to  sit  on  their  desks 
with  their  feet  on  the  seats  of  their  stalls,  with  their  backs 
therefore  to  the  choir.  The  church  itself  was  made  a  thorough- 
flELre,  and  boys  played  in  it  and  in  the  cloisters ;  and  sometimes 
the  people  were  so  boisterous  as  seriously  to  interrupt  the  service ; 
whilst  the  lay  vicars  wore  such  dirty  surplices  as  grievously  to 
offend  people. 

The  authorities  set  themselves  to  repair  these  faults;  to 
enforce  a  weekly  celebration  in  place  of  a  monthly;  to  cause 
children  to  be  baptized  on  holidays ;  to  restore  sermons  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  during  Lent  and  Advent  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays ;  and  they  succeeded.     But  the  tradi- 
tion was  broken.     Henceforth  all  additional  ceremonial  was 
regarded  as  dangerous,  as   bringing  men  so  much  nearer  to 
Home.     Indeed,  we  scarcely  give  adequate  praise  to  the  post- 
Bestoration  divines.     Their  task  was  simply  Herculean.     In 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  first  James  there  was  a  large 
party  against  the  ritualists,  but  there  was  also  an  equally  large 
party  with  them.     The  work  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  purely  the  work  of  a  few  men,  and  nothing 
can  more  surely  mark  their  earnestness  than  that  in  the  great 
centres  where  their  work  was  most  efficiently  carried  out,  it 
remains  to  this  day  very  much  as  they  left  it.     Had  they  been 
^pported,  as  we  now  are,  they  would  have  gone  much  further 
P  the  path  of  restoration,  but  they  felt  that  it  was  useless  and 
indeed  wrong  to  overload  the  vessel.     They  got  decency,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  Ritual  propriety,  and  then  they  waited  for 
better  days. 

The  days  for  which  they  waited  have  now  come.     It  is 

jnite  certain  that  the  present  age  is  ffisthetic.     A  variety  of 

causes  have  combined  to  make  it  so.     It  was  perhaps  in  mercy 

ordered  that  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  should  not  be  so.     It 

would  have  been  a  heavy  misfortune  to  have  the  rococo  work 

of  Louis  Quatorze  inflicted  on  the  Church  at  large.    In  France, 

where  it  did  to  some  extent  prevail,  the  Revolution  pretty  well 

swept  it  away.     At  any  rate  we  are  free  to  begin  on  a  sounder 
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basis,  and  profiting,  by  the  tendency  of  the  age,  to  turn  its 
tastes  in  the  right  direction.  We  are  not  indeed  so  visionary 
as  to  suppose  that  no  opposition  will  be  offered  to  this  reviyal. 
Men  have  a  shrewd  perception  that  in  helping  on  the  Ritual 
movement  they  are  in  effect  forging  chains  for  their  own 
liberty.  BituaJ  is  the  ceremonial  prepared  to  welcome  a  pre- 
sent God.  Those  who  say  it  is  nothing,  or  that  it  is  mere 
prettiness,  really  dissemble  their  own  fears.  They  do  not 
believe  what  they  say.  They  know  that  all  the  elaborate 
dresses  and  outward  ceremoniid  mean  that  God  is  amongst  us, 
and  they  had  rather  not  have  Him  so  near.  They  conceive 
that  by  going  on  in  the  old  style,  subordinating  the  objective 
to  the  subjective,  they  can  really  bring  their  wishes  to  pass. 
In  other  words  they  delight  in  the  notion  of  God  spreading  His 
love  abroad  in  their  hearts,  and  filling  them  with  His  presence ; 
but  they  shrink  from  realising  that  Presence  in  the  Church  and 
on  the  Altar  visibly  set  forth  and  revealed  in  the  Person  of  the 
Son,  there  carrying  out  His  work  as  begun  on  Calvary.  The 
august  ceremonial  which  is  fitting  for  such  a  work  as  this  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  sUent  work  of  the  Spirit,  in 
which,  in  the  imagination  of  these  persons,  all  real  religion 
consists. 

It  is  indeed  obvious  that  between  the  two  classes  there 
exists  an  almost  insurmountable  contrariety.  Not  but  that 
the  aesthetic  worshipper  understands  the  unjesthetic ;  but 
the  latter  cannot  understand  the  former.  How  should  he? 
Religion  no  doubt  is  the  dedication  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
soul  and  body  to  God's  service.  But  religious  worship  is  an 
outward  act  in  which  both  body  and  soul  are  engaged  in  doing 
honour  to  God  as  King  of  all  the  earth.  Our  own  benefit  is  a 
subordinate  point.  God's  honour  is  the  great  and  central 
idea. 

But  then,  if  this  be  so,  our  mode  of  approaching  Him  must 
be  regulated  \\'ith  at  least  as  much  observance  as  we  should 
think  right  in  approaching  an  earthly  monarch.  There  must 
be  a  master  of  ceremonies  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  We 
must  outwardly  show  at  least  equal  respect  to  the  presence 
Chamber  .of  the  King  of  Idngs  as  to  that  which  is  positively 
required  in  the  case  of  an  earthly  monarch.  Our  attitudes 
must  be  regulated,  our  mode  of  approach  must  be  enjoined. 
We  must  come  with  presents  in  our  hands  and  with  praise 
upon  our  tongues  :  we  must  regard  the  presence  of  the  atten- 
dants, Lc.  of  the  Holy  Angels,  even  as  we  should  do  the  royal 
guards  in  the  case  of  an  earthly  monarch.  Every  action  is  to 
be  studied,  every  word  weighed,  everything  to  be  proportioned 
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to  the  occasion.  Thus  no  one  would  think  of  using  the  same 
fireedom  at  a  levee  as  at  an  ordinary  dinner  given  by  the 
monarch.  The  greatness  of  the  occasion  will  prescribe  the 
observance. 

Starting  from  these  fundamental  principles,  there  will  be 
endless  variety  in  detail.  Thus  East  and  West  have  ever  used 
different  ceremonials.  And  then  again  different  Churches  in  the 
two  great  divisions  of  Christendom  have  their  local  usages. 
Thus  the  subject  of  Bitual  branches  off  in  every  direction,  and 
the  religious  customs  are  as  numerous  as  the  local  usages  of 
men.  The  very  forms  of  the  churches,  starting  from  the 
normal  type  of  the  Cross,  are  different  in  the  two  great  divisions 
of  Christendom  ;  and  in  the  Western  World  again  the  several 
countries  have  diversified  this  form  so  as  to  stamp  a  character 
on  each  national  style.  Perhaps  it  is  more  true  to  say  that  the 
customs  have  modified  the  Churches  than  that  the  Churches 
have  controlled  the  customs ;  but  of  course  there  has  been  a 
reflex  action.  Thus  an  English  Church  in  its  arrangement  of 
inordinately  long  transepts  speaks  of  English  love  of  orientation. 
The  same  principle  has  produced  in  many  places  double  tran- 
septs and  has  given  us  the  square  East  ends.  Let  any  one 
compare  our  churches  with  those  of  Germany,  for  instance, 
with  their  apses  at  either  end. 

Then  again  EngUsh  baptismal  customs  would  seem  to  have 
made  or  rather  to  have  preserved  our  fonts  so  much  more  pro- 
minent in  the  internal  arrangements  of  our  Churches  than  is 
the  case  anywhere  else.  The  christening  feast  is  still  univer- 
sal in  many  parts  of  England,  and  one  cause  of  the  desire  for 
the  private  administration  is  to  avoid  the  expense  which  tyrant 
custom  has  imposed  on  the  parents,  as  a  sort  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  sponsors.  The  baptismal  cap,  too,  is  treasured 
and  handed  down  as  an  heir-loom.  The  cake  and  cheese, 
given  to  the  first  person  met  on  the  return  from  the  church, 
was  within  our  memory  universal  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
is  still  common,  as  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other 
custom  of  giving  the  newly-baptised  an  egg  and  salt  when  fiirst 
brought  to  a  friend's  house.  These  things  serve  in  some  sort 
to  explain  the  English  adornment  of  the  font,  and  the  great 
store  that  is  set  by  its  proper  position,  in  which  we  remain 
almost  singular  in  Western  Europe. 

The  climate  in  Bussia  has  prescribed  double  churches,  one 
above  the  other,  and  want  of  space  in  the  crowded  part  of  Paris 
had  produced  the  same  arrangement  in  the  case  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  a  Chapel-Royal  above  and  a  parish  church  below. 
An  arrangement  dictated  by  convenience  in  these  cases  had 
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been  previoosly  adopted  in  Italy  from  motives  of  piety.  The 
martyrimn  is  a  feature  in  many  early  Italian  Churclies,  and 
reyerence  and  conyenience  have  united  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Francis  at  Assisi  to  produce  the  unique  example 
of  a  church  of  three  storeys. 

These  examples,  and  they  might  be  multiplied  to  any 
extent,  will  serve  to  show  the  sort  of  influences  which  have 
operated  to  produce  endless  modifications  in  the  structm*e  and 
arrangements  of  our  churches.  And  if  this  is  the  case  where 
the  not  very  pliable  materials  of  stone,  wood  and  slate  are 
concerned,  much  more  may  we  expect  differences  to  exist  where 
the  mere  forms  in  which  we  approach  the  unseen  Presence  of 
God  are  in  question.  We  may  admit  that  these  customs 
sometimes  ran  into  a  vicious  extreme;  as  for  example  in  France, 
where  nearly  every  diocese  had  its  own  breviary,  and  many  a 
separate  Missal.  In  our  own  land  the  uses  of  Sarum,  York, 
Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln,  (if  this  last  was  properly  a  use, 
and  not  a  mere  modification,  as  that  of  Exeter,)  caused  diversity 
sufficiently  troublesome.  Some  restraint  ought  to  be  exercised, 
and  the  difficult  matter  to  settle  is  exactly  what  amount.  With 
all  their  efforts  to  produce  uniformity  none  have  so  signally 
failed  as  our  own  Reformers.  Between  S.  Matthias',  Stoke 
Newington,  and  the  neighbouring  parish  church  of  Islington,  the 
difference  is  greater  than  exists  between  the  two  Communions 
of  Greece  and  Borne.  In  the  one  case  there  is  no  attempt  to 
follow  out  the  most  obvious  instructions  of  the  Church :  in  the 
other  there  is  the  attempt  not  only  to  obey  the  letter  but  the 
spirit  too  of  the  commandment. 

But  then  it  ^ill  be  asked,  where  do  we  find  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Rubric  is  to  be  obeyed?  The  words  are  definite  and  precise 
enough :  *' And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  ornaments  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  at  all  times  of  their  minis- 
tration shall  be  retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church 
of  EncfUuul  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.''  The  Rubrics  themselves 
are  not  a  perfect  code  of  directions.  They  confess  their  own 
shoi-tcomiiigs  and  direct  us  back  to  a  certain  period  as  being 
the  time  when  things  were  in  the  condition  which  satisfied  the 
Church's  mind. 

Very  much  was  made  of  the  circumstance  of  there  having 
been  no  express  legislation  on  the  subject  in  that  year,  when 
the  stone  altar  case  and  the  S.  Paul's  Knightsbridge  case 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  But  then  the  Rubric 
does  not  say  there  was.  It  says  that  then  a  certain  law 
was  in  force  which  as  we  know  has  not  since  been  altered. 
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The  act  really  alluded  io,  it  is  now  agreed,  is  that  of  25 
Hemy  VJIL,  c  19,  s.  7,  which  was  ten  years  afterwards* 
leaewedy  as  the  temporary  circumstances  which  caused  its 
eoaetment  stiU  continued.  By  this  Act  the  ancient  canons 
and  proTincial  constitutions  had  the  force  of  statute  law  given 
to  them,  except  where  expressly  limited  by  the  said  Act.  The 
first  Boi)k  of  Edward  Ylth,  though  properly  put  forth  in  the 
third  year,  after  having  been  prepared  in  the  second  year,  seems, 
for  excellent  reasons  given  in  the  prefiEu^  of  the  Directorium, 
to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Rubric. — (Vide  pp.  xvi.  to  xix.) 
It  does  not,  however,  mention  the  ''  Ornaments  of  the  Church," 
although  it  does  some  of  those  of  the  minister.  Some  of  the 
InMtntmenta  too  of  divine  worship  are  mentioned,  and  these 
exactly  accord  with  those  mentioned  in  the  old  York  Missal. 

A  good  deal  of  difficulty  has  been  raised  about  the  un- 
doubted use  of  the  cope  and  the  almost  total  disuse  of  the 
chasuble  in  our  reformed  Church.  The  use  of  the  cope  after 
1604  is  to  be  of  course  referred  to  the  XXIVth  Canon.  But 
then  why  should  the  canon  have  enjoined  the  unusual  garment, 
and  passed  over  the  correct  one,  which  was  at  that  very  time 
tiie  l^al  one?  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  although  the 
fiabric  which  we  have  quoted  as  demonstrating  the  mind  of  the 
Church  as  regards  Bitual  has  been  altered  so  as  to  make  it 
more  stringent  since  the  last  revision,  it  was  in  the  matter  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  minister  the  same  as  now.  The  first 
book  of  Edward  VI.  allowed  a  cope  to  be  used  in  place  of  a 
Testment.  The  words  are  "a  white  alb  plain  'with  a  vestment* 
or  cope."  This  would  appear  to  have  arisen  from  a  wish  to 
accommodate  matters  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  the 
proper  vestments  in  the  poorer  parishes.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  very  considerable  spoliation  of  Church  goods  had 
taken  place  after  the  visitation  of  the  38th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  this  is  proved  to  have  extended  to  the  vestments  by  the 
subsequent  visitation  in  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  \1.  Not  to 
press  too  hardly  upon  the  parishes,  the  alternative  was  allowed. 
But  it  is  still  more  curious,  that  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  though  vestments  were  occasionally  in  use,  copes 
were  much  more  frequently  worn.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Hierurgia  Anglicana,  pp.  188-164,  in  proof  of  our  assertion. 
In  1603  therefiire  the  order  was  issued  by  Convocation  to  use  a 
cope  in  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  Convocation  thus 
acquiesced,  in  the  face  of  a  very  formidable  array  of  Puritanical 
forces,  in  requiring  the  very  least  it  could.  The  members  had 
no  doubt,  and  could  not  doubt,  what  the  obligation  in  law  was. 
But  the  law  could  not  be  enforced,  and  thus  they  put  forth  a 
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direction  to  do  less  than  it  enjoined.  Any  one,  however, 
wearing  a  vestment  conld  not  have  been  proceeded  against 
under  the  canon,  which  being  simply  the  act  of  the  spiritual 
estate  conld  not  bind  as  against  the  Bnbric  which  was  besides 
the  statute  law  of  the  realm.  We  cannot  ascertain  that  in  any 
single  case  the  chasuble  was  actually  used  aftdt  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  though  there  are  many  intimations  of  its 
being  the  proper  and  statutable  vestment.  Cosin,  though  he  was 
content  to  follow  the  canon,  yet.  shows  that  he  was  anxious  to 
recover  the  proper  ornaments  both  of  the  Church  and  minister. 
He  expresses  the  wish,  in  his  additional  notes,  that  an  Inven- 
tory were  made  of  the  ornaments  specially  in  use  in  the  2nd 
year  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  he  naively  remarks  that  "they  are  so 
unknown  to  many,  that  by  most  they  are  neglected."  It  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  Cosin's  influence  that  the  Bitual  Bubric  was 
altered  so  as  to  include  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  as  well  as 
those  of  the  minister. 

But  we  have  never  seen  it  distinctly  argued  why  the  2nd 
year  of  Edward  VI.  should  have  been  fixed  upon  in  re- 
ferring to  a  statute  which  had  become  such  fourteen  years  before. 
If  indeed  the  statute  were  all  that  was  referred  to  in  the  Bubric, 
doubtless  this  might  be  a  question ;  but  in  addition  to  this  the 
injunctions  of  1547  were  also  in  view,  and  above  all,  the  first 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  was  then  prepared.  But  for 
this  limitation,  too,  the  visitation  articles  of  Bishop  Bidley, 
and  the  order  founded  upon  them  to  destroy  altars  would  now 
have  the  force  of  law,  insofar  as  these  orders  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  in  the  letter  which  they  issued  in  the  autumn 
of  1550,  imder  the  authority  of  this  very  Act,  which  gave 
validity  to  th^  injunctions  of  1547.  All  our  versions  since 
1552  have  kept  this  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  before  the  eyes 
of  the  faithfiil  as  something  to  work  back  to.  Taking  all  these 
together  the  second  year  seems  to  be  the  best  period  to  which 
to  refer  for  the  reformed  mind  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  at  once  admitted  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Church  has 
never  yet  been  able  to  realize  her  own  aspirations.  Puritanism, 
with  all  its  might  and  main,  opposed  her  wishes.  The  dead 
weight  of  Latitudinarianism  was  equally  opposed  to  it.  The  fears 
of  a  better  school  and  one  more  worthy  of  consideration  have 
been  a  hindrance.  Still  that  Bubric  stands  there  as  a  continual 
witness  of  the  Church's  aspirations — a  witness  at  once  of  her 
faith  and  patience.  And  if  it  should  be  said  that  it  was 
imported  into  our  present  book  from  the  previous  editions  without 
much  consideration,  this  is  negatived  by  the  marks  of  careful 
alteration  which  the  Bubric  has  undergone.    For  the  first  time 
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in  1662  the  omaments  of  the  Chnrch  were  included  in  the 
terms  of  the  rnbric.  And  the  omission  is  still  more  signficant^ 
all  the  reference  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  with  its  limiting 
clause,  being  dropped  oat. 

By  the  confession  then  of  friends  and  enemies  alike,  and  of 
that  nondescript  class — a  large  one  w^e  have  reason  to  believe 
— of  whom  Archdeacon  Denison  has  constituted  himself  the 
Coryphoens,  that  Kubric  is  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  only  one,  on  the  subject  of  the  omaments  of  the  Church 
and  of  her  ministers  ;  and  the  Directoriiim  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  define  for  us  what  is  the  ritual  which  we  are  legally 
required  to  observe.  That  in  a  subject,  at  once  so  new  and  yet 
so  old,  the  compilers  should  have  been  enabled  to  satisfy  everyone 
is  of  course  not  to  be  expected.  That  they  have  attempted 
honestly  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  we  do  most  thoroughly 
believe.  But  that  the  task  is  one  of  no  mean  difficulty  will  at 
once  be  apparent  from  the  considerations  which  we  subjoin : — 
1st.  There  was  not  one  use  in  England  prior  to  the  putting 
forth  of  Edward's  first  book,  but  five  at  least,  with  peculiar 
nsages  besides,  in  every  diocese. 

2nd.  That  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  injunctions  authorised 
by  Acts,  had  modified  in  some  respects  the  previous  uses. 

8rd.  That  the  Church  of  England  in  her  mind  (at  times 
earnestly  expressed)  threw  herself  back  upon  the  primitive 
Church,  eg,,  she  abolished  extreme  imction,  and  yet  e\'idently 
wished  to  retain  unction  of  the  sick  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  following, 
and  not  a  **  corrupt  **  following,  of  the  Apostles.  Nowhere  is 
the  love  of  primitive  things  so  strongly  expressed  as  in  the 
Commination  Service. 

4th.  The  actual  state  of  the  law  in  this  matter  in  the  second 
year  of  King  Edward  VI.  can  only  be  learnt  by  referring  to  the 
old  English  canons  and  pro>'incial  constitutions,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  these  in  the  injimctions  and  statutes  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI. 

Still,  however,  we  have  got  a  sure  basis  on  which  to  begin, 
and  no  objections  can  be  raised  to  the  fundamental  principle. 
Opposition,  if  expressed,  must  be  to  certain  details,  or  at  most  to 
the  application  of  old  principles  to  a  new  order  of  things.  There 
IB  not  even  room  here  for  that  vicious  and  faulty  mode  of  argu- 
ment, that  what  the  Church  does  not  actually  prescribe  she 
forbids ;  because  in  this  case  we  are  referred  back  to  a  large 
Dumber  of  practices  existing  at  a  certain  time  which  the  Church 
^onld  have  us  follow.  Thereby  she  admits  that  her  rubrics  are 
^^  an  exhaustive  body  of  directions,  but  one  which  must  be 
supplemented  from  other  quarters. 
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But  after  all,  the  dead  weight  of  the  English  Church  is 
iairly  represented  by  their  venerable  spokesman  in  Somerset- 
shire. These  persons  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  legal  or 
moral  obligation  to  reTive  what  has  not  existed  for  certainly 
820  years,  despite  the  law.  They  know  what  will  be  lost  by 
it,  the  good- will  of  many  quiet  respectable  persons  who  dislike 
change  and  who  fear  a  disturbance.  But  this  good-will  is 
certamly  deceptive  :  it  means  '*  I  like  so  much  religion,  and  I 
won*t  have  any  more.  If  you  try  to  force  it  on  me,  I  will  resist 
totis  liribm.''  It  is  in  fact  you  who  fear  the  disturbance,  not 
your  quiet  respectable,  staid,  and  certainly  dry  Churchman. 
He  is  ready  to  light  against  your  practices,  you  are  not  ready 
to  fight  in  defence  of  them. 

But  then  there  is  the  argument,  if  these  things  have  been 
allowed  to  sleep  for  more  than  three  centuries,  where  is  the 
need  of  my  reviving  them  vdih  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
attempt  will  generate  bad  feeUng  ?  It  may  be  admiUed  that,  if 
we  were  now  oppressed  with  Cdvinism,  it  might  be  a  serious 
question  whether  it  would  be  right  to  force  Bitual  upon  a  people 
who  would  infallibly  identify  it  with  idolatry.  Est  modus  in 
rebus.  Calvinism  and  Bitud  are  inconsistent,  and  so  our 
divines  felt,  who  shrank  from  acting  up  to  the  law.  But  are 
we  to  suppose  that  Andrewes,  or  Laud,  or  Overall,  or  Cosin 
and  a  host  more  of  the  greater  lights  of  the  English  Church, 
would  have  hesitated  to  do  in  the  present  day  what  they 
instiuctively  felt  it  would  have  been  wrong  to  attempt  in  the 
seventeenth  century  ?  When  we  read  of  what  went  on  in  the 
private  chapels  of  many  of  them,  we  may  not  doubt  how  their 
sympathies  lay,  nor  how  they  would  now  have  acted.  The 
world  is  at  present  aesthetic,  and  the  decay  of  Calvinism  in  the 
establishment  of  Scotland  is  marked  by  a  stretching  out  after 
something  of  Bitual.  Only  there  they  have  nothing  to  begin 
from ;  we  commence  from  the  tolerably  high  platform  on  which 
our  seventeenth  century  divines  have  raised  us.  Even  Ireland, 
where  Cal^'inism  still  exists  much  more  largely  than  it  ever  has 
prevailed  among  ourselves,  is,  in  the  decay  of  its  pristine 
beUef,  seeking  to  worship  again  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

But  after  all,  the  great  argument  is  kept  in  the  background. 
We  talk  learnedly  about  English  feelings  and  of  the  staid 
sobriety  of  the  English  character  being  opposed  to  high  services. 
Which  churches  are  most  frequented  ?  those  where  Bitual  is 
observed  and  made  a  study,  or  those  where  Anglican  simpUcity 
prevails  ?  But,  as  we  say,  the  great  argument  of  all  is,  what 
is  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter  ?  If  the  quod  semper ,  &c.,  is  to 
have  any  weight  in  these  matters,  which  is  allowed  to  be  defini- 
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tire  wben  the  Faith  is  concerned,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the 
reply^  East  and  West,  Armenians  and  Jacobites,  Kopts  and 
Nestorians  all  testify  one  way,  and  when  we  speak  of  the 
sobriety  of  English  services  as  most  pleasing  to  God,  we  are  in 
tact  condemning  others.  It  may  have  been  needful  to  retrench 
some  of  these  ceremonies  in  pity  for  human  nature,  which  was 
orertadLod  by  the  increasing  number  and  the  intricacy  of  them : 
and  it  may  be  too  that,  as  everything  is  Uable  to  abuse,  men 
had  come  to  substitute  the  mode  of  rendering  service  for  the 
service  itself;  and  that  the  very  ceremonies  had  tended  to 
obscure,  instead  of  setting  forth.  Him  Whose  Presence  they  were 
in  their  origin  designed  to  dignify.  So  the  compilers  of  the 
Pnyer-Book  have  said,  and  we  doubt  not  correctly.  But  the 
abuse  oi  a  thing  is  no  argument  against  its  proper  use.  The 
whole  Church — and  even  many  sects  which  split  from  it  in  its 
earliest  days — is  witness  in  favour  of  a  dignified  and  careful 
Bitual,  and  is  certainly  witness  against  every  man  doing  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  as  has  hitherto  been  our  practice. 
Our  own  immediate  authorities  in  retrenching  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Church  of  England,  meant  that  those  ceremonies  which 
they  left  remaining  should  be  observed.  K  they  have  not, 
nominutim,  said  what  these  were,  they  have  told  us  where  to 
find  an  account  of  them,  and  have  in  effect  Raid,  Such  is  our 
mind  ;  those  who  wish  to  follow  it  out  are  directed  to  the  old 
ways,  if  they  would  avoid  all  **  new-fangleness." 

We  have  no  other  book  which  will  for  a  moment  compare 
with  the  one  under  notice  in  the  fullness  and  completeness  of 
its  directions.  The  late  Dr.  Wright's  books  are  very  valuable 
for  the  hints  they  give  and  for  the  wide  range  of  the  observa- 
tions. Kobertson's  Ho2c  to  Conform  to  the  Liturgy  must 
share  the  fate  of  all  books  which  aim  at  inducing  men  to  make 
senseless  compromises.  The  Directorinm  Anglicannm  is 
exhaustive,  and  is  got  up — and  especially  this  second  edition — 
in  a  style  of  sumptuous  magnificence  becoming  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats.  We  may  here  and  there  demur  to  some  of  its 
statements,  and  to  some  of  the  conclusions  which  it  draws 
from  admitted  premises  ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we  have  to  express 
our  best  thanks  to  the  editors  of  both  editions  for  a  most 
Taiuable  contribution  to  Bitualistic  lore,  as  well  as  for  that 
which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  book — a  well-considered  body 
of  intelligent  directions.  With  the  view  of  making  the  sub- 
sequent editions  as  perfect  as  possible,  we  will  here  point  out 
a  few  mistakes  we  have  -detected  in  running  through  the 
book. 

At  p.  4  N,  we  find  Sidonius  ApoUinariz^.     P.  20  N,  we 
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read  "  Tun^des."  P.  28  "  de  missis  de  requM?m."  P.  77, 
the  back  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  to  the  S.W.,  obviously  S.E. 
is  intended.     P.  191  N,  "  cappa  pluviaZ^." 

The  cassock  folded  over  in  front  is  called  "the  recent 
English  cassock." — (p.  15.)  Certainly  Pugin  regarded  it  as 
the  ancient  form,  and  so,  from  our  own  examination  of  English 
brasses,  we  should  also  say.  In  France,  Belgium,  and  Bhenish 
Prussia,  the  countries  nearest  to  our  own,  the  same  form  of 
cassock  obtains  to  this  day.  The  one  with  the  small  buttons 
was  originally  that  of  the  Monsignore  at  the  Roman  Court. 

Also  at  p.  15,  the  alb  is  called  "a  vestment  of  white  linen." 
Certainly,  as  directed  by  the  Edwardian  rubric,  it  is  always  so, 
as  in  its  origin  it  plamly  must  have  been  so.  But  if  the 
apparels  are  allowed  by  reference  to  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  the  2nd  of  King  Edward  YI.,  it  is  hard  to  see  on 
what  ground  coloured  albs  are  rejected. 

As  the  use  of  the  stole  is  recommended  to  be  according  to 
the  Western  custom,  why  should  S.  Luke's,  contrary  to  that 
custom,  be  placed  among  the  white  days  ?  The  rule  that  the 
West  is  to  be  followed  where  diversity  occurs  between  East 
and  West  seems  to  us  to  be  sound. 

P.  28,  it  is  said  that  the  superfrontal  "maybe  always  red." 
Would  this  apply  to  Lent  ?  Surely,  when  all  other  red  is 
either  removed  or  covered,  it  will  not  do  to  have  a  red  super- 
frontal. 

At  p.  3  N,  the  position  of  the  ministers  at  the  altar  is 
described  as  it  ought  to  be  supposing  the  service  were  com- 
menced at  the  south  side.  But  w^e  begin  at  the  opposite 
comer ;  consequently,  when  the  same  relative  position  is  still 
recommended  at  p.  36  N,  we  should  demur.  The  arrange- 
ment recommended,  i.e.,  that  the  deacon  should  stand  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  celebrant,  and  the  sub-deacon  a  Uttle  to  the 
right  of  the  deacon,  will  bring  the  sub-deacon  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  altar,  of  course  on  his  own  step,  which  is  un- 
seemly. However  awkward,  we  can  see  no  help  for  it  but  to 
assign  the  deacon's  position  to  the  priest's  left,  and  the  sub- 
deacon's  to  the  deacon's  left,  if  the  ratiojiale  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  preserved. 

At  p.  74,  the  celebrant  is  directed  to  turn  by  his  right  in 
taking  incense  from  the  boat.  Why  should  this  be  ?  The 
right  mode,  from  left  to  right,  is  given  at  p.  92. 

P.  42,  the  Sarum  rubric  is  not  quite  correctly  given.  It  is 
as  follows  :  "  Sciendum  est  autem  quod  quidquid  a  Sacerdote 
cb'cetur  ante  epistolam,  in  dextro  comu  altaris  expleatur: 
pr^'ter  inceptionem  Gloria  in  excelsis.      Similiter  fiat  post 
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perceptionem   Sacramenti.      Csetera   omnia  iu  medio  altaris 
expleaDtnr ;  nisi  forte  Diaconus  defuerit." 

We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  litany  desk  removed  from 
the  place  it  ordinarily  occupies  in  English  churches.  Litanies 
are  so  entirely  popular  services  that  we  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  see  what  we  have  seen  abroad — one  in  minor  orders 
leading,  and  the  people  responding,  and  no  priest  visibly  in 
the  veiy  midst  of  them. 

With  regard  to  the  folded  chasuble,  we  lately  saw  at  an 
ordination  at  Treves  the  whole  of  the  expectant  priests  so 
vested.  Only  the  chasuble  was  folded  on  the  back,  and  was 
rolled  up  inwardly. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  points  on  which  two  opinions 
may  be  very  legitimately  entertained,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  very  wide  field  of  inquiry.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  correctness  of  the 
principles  laid  down.  The  book  is  in  every  way  a  credit  to 
the  Kitual  knowledge  of  the  English  Church. 

Mr.  Lee  has  made  large  additions  to  this  second  edition, 
both  in  the  way  of  services  and  of  alterations  and  emendations 
of  the  text.  Among  the  former  we  have  the  fonn  for  **  Laying 
the  Foundation- Stone  of  a  Church,"  and  that  of  **  the  Solemn 
Blessing  and  Opening  of  a  Church,"  which  are  two  good 
results  of  Mr.  Lee's  o>vn  work  in  Scotland.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Chambers  supphes  a  very  appropriate  **  Benediction  of  a 
I>welling  House."  "VVe  feel  convinced  that  a  careful  penisal 
of  this  book  will  do  more  to  reconcile  our  clergy  to  Ritual  than 
any  amount  of  persuasion  we  or  others  might  be  able  to 
indulge  in.  They  will  see  that  the  subject  is  of  grave 
importance,  and  as  such  demands  study  from  the  highest  of 
motives.  It  is  not  prettiness  which  suggests  it,  but  propriety, 
and  a  feeUng  of  the  transccndaiit  importance  of  approaching 
God  with  becoming  solemnity.  We  once  heard  of  a  clergyman 
of  "High"  Church  proclivities  who  celebrated  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  evening,  because  the  altar  and  the  accessories, 
including  the  priest  and  Ids  assistants,  looked  so  well  by  wax- 
light  !  We  feel  morally  certain  that  had  he  studied  this  book 
beforehand  he  would  never  have  entertained  so  low  a  notion  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  or  of  the  way  to  **  exhibit"  it  to  the 
Faithful. 

That  the  Episcopate,  both  in  and  out  of  Convocation,  are 
sorely  troubled  by  the  ritualistic  movement,  their  inconsistent 
utterances  only  too  clearly  prove.  The  most  difficult  of  atti- 
tudes towards  any  movement  is  decidedly  the  **  let-alone " 
one.      The  rulers   among  the  Jews  find  it  difficult,  when  a 
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violent  party,  whom  they  themselyes  had  excited,  began  to 
demand  of  them  to  pat  the  law  in  force  against  the  rifling 
Christian  Chnrch.  But  we  may  perhaps  withont  offence 
suggest  that  the  line  of  attempting  to  please  both  parties  is 
the  least  dignified  of  any.  It  would  not  seem  very  difficnlt  to 
say  to  an  angry  deputation — "  I  am  but  an  administrator  of 
the  law,  and  the  law  according  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bnbrics 
seems  to  be  not  unfavourable  to  these  yestments;  indeed, 
so  far  as  legal  decisions  haye  touched  on  these  questions,  the 
result  has  been  to  declare  them  lawful.  What  would  you 
have  me  do?  Propose  a  change  of  the  law?  This  is  too 
large  a  question  for  me  to  enter  upon  here,  or  with  reference 
to  this  single  point :  nor  indeed  supposing  there  were  no  other 
objections,  would  it  seem  quite  the  time  to  urge  such  a  pro- 
posal, when  men's  minds  are  unduly  agitated."  We  admit 
that  this  style  of  reply  would  not  be  pleasing  to  Archdeacons 
Wordsworth  or  Sinclair,  much  less  to  the  (anti)-Church  Asso- 
ciation, but  it  would  at  least  be  intelligible  and  true,  nor  would 
it  deceive  people  by  leading  them  to  believe  that  if  they  can 
only  make  noise  enough  they  will  be  sure  to  gain  your 
support. 

Meantime  we  would  say  to  Bitualists,  do,  pray,  come  to  some 
understanding  as  to  what  you  will  adopt.  We  see  looming  in 
the  distance  many  future  disputes  as  to  whether  the  Soman 
or  the  Sarum  sequence  of  colours  ought  to  be  adopted — as  to 
whether  the  Boman  fashion  or  the  old  English  fashion  of  vest- 
ments is  to  be  preferred,  as  to  whether  the  Eastern  or  Western 
mode  of  wearing  the  stole  and  of  giving  benediction  should  be 
introduced.  That  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  Bitual  move- 
ment, no  one  who  has  thrown  himself  into  it,  is,  we  are  sure, 
doubtfiil  about,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  say  that  his  efforts 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  dignifying  the  Eucharistic 
service  in  the  first  place.  Whilst  the  movement  is  yet 
"Within  manageable  proportions,  let  us  attempt  to  prevent 
future  disputes  by  agreeing  to  act  together.  In  the  absence 
of  any  authoritative  direction,  which  it  is  simply  hopeless 
to  expect  until  the  movement  is  demonstrably  indepen- 
dent of  such  aid — alas  that  we  should  have  to  say  so ! — 
might  not  such  a  body  as  the  E.  C.  U.  agree  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  district  Unions,  and  then  send  forth  a  series  of 
plain  practical  instructions  on  the  subject  ?  The  details  they 
could  not  prescribe ;  but  a  good  historical  account  of  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  English  Church,  with  a  well-considered 
body  of  principles  to  guide  in  the  restoration  of  what  we  have 
lost,  would  be  of  immense  value.     Men  would  have  to  fill  in 
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the  details  for  themselves ;  and  in  doing  so  they  will  not  fail  to 
cansnlt  the  elaborate  pages  of  the  Directorivm  Anglicannm. 

We  haye  only  to  add  that  eyerywhere  where  the  vestments, 
incense,  and  lights  have  been  re-introdaced  the  congregations 
are  nnanimons.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  snrplice  riot,  that  holf- 
instrocted  congregations  dislike  the  imposition  of  a  badge 
which  they  have  been  led  to  identify  with  an  object  of  their 
hatred.  This  ought  to  afford  a  reply  to  those  bishops  who 
now  maintain  that  the  re-introduction  of  the  legal  vestments 
ought  to  be  an  act  of  authority.  Authority  tried  to  force  the 
sniplice  and  &iled.  Opinion  and  religious  conviction  have 
done  that  for  the  vestment  question  which  authority  could  not 
do  for  the  surplice.  Unanimity  and  a  hearty  intention  to 
maintain  their  legal  rights  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Ritual 
congregations.  The  vestments  are  merely  the  flowers  on 
growing  plants  whose  roots  are  deep  down  in  the  ground  of 
orthodox  doctrine.  Before  you  can  destroy  the  tendency  to 
develope  in  this  way  you  must  root  up  those  doctrines  which 
men  esteem  dearer  than  Ufe.  The  opposition,  therefore,  is 
simply  hopeless.  You  may  check  it,  but  you  cannot  destroy 
it,  for  love  is  stronger  than  death. 
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Akt.  X. — 1.  'H  a/yla  koX  oUovfievucfj  ip  ^Xtapevrltf  avvoSo^ 
Ala  fiovaxov  BeveZuerivov*     Some,  1864.     Svo. 
2.  Jlie  History  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  translated  from 
the  Russian,  by  Basil  PopoflF.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Neale,  D.i).     London :  Masters,  1861.    8vo. 

In  offering  the  result  of  my  researches  on  the  Decree 
pronounced  by  Eugenius  IV.  as  president  of  the  Council  of 
Florence,  to  the  general  reader  in  a  somewhat  crude  state,  I 
am  not  going  to  refer  to  the  controversy  which  there  has  been 
between  the  Dublin  and  this  Review,  or  between  the  Dublin 
Review  and  myself,  except  so  far  as  to  show  what  the  original 
points  in  dispute  really  were,  and  how  a  new  and  a  much  wider 
question,  of  which  I  was  conscious  all  along,  but  wished  parti- 
cularly to  keep  clear,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  has  been  forced  on  out  of  them.  One  of  these  reasons 
I  have  no  objection  to  state  beforehand:  namely,  that  my 
researches  are  still  incomplete  for  want  of  materials;  of  access 
to  works  not  to  be  had  in  this  country :  or  to  MSS.  not  easily  to 
be  got  at  even  abroad,  if  they  exist  at  all  now.  However,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  such  facts  as  I  have  got  together  already, 
as  the  question  has  been  fairly  started:  and  invite  others  to 
supplement  them,  or  set  me  right  if  I  have  mis-stated  them. 
I  aspire  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  plain  verifier  of  historical 
facts,  and  have  never  claimed  to  be  a  student  in  any  other 
department  than  ecclesiastical  historj- ;  in  that  capacity  I  desire 
to  speak  always  under  correction,  and  as  one  whose  laiowledge 
of  facts  is  limited,  capable  at  all  times  of  recei\'ing  additions 
or  emendations. 

Now  the  two  points — and  there  were  never  more  than  two, 
sought  to  be  established  in  the  Union  Review  for  November  of 
last  year,  p.  086,  et  seq.^  and  by  myself  subsequently,  in  three 
letters  that  appeared  in  the  Weekhi  Retfister  for  December  16 
and  two  following  weeks,  were  confined  to  the  Greek  and  Latiii 
versions  given  by  Mansi,  (Coucil.  torn.  xxxi.  p.  1032,)  of 
that  clause  with  which  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  terminates ; 
namely,  that  **to  him,  in  blessed  Peter  was  given  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  full  power  of  tending,  directing,  and  governing 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church — KaO'  ov  tdottov  kol  iv  Tol<i 
irpaKTLKol^  Toyv  oLKovfJLevLKcov  a-vvoBcov  Koi  €v  Tot9  UpoU  Kavoai 
Bui\afjLJ3dv€Tai — quemadmodum  etiam  in  rjcstis  cecumenicoruin 
concihorum,  et  in  sacris  canonibus  continctvr.*^  ...  Of  the 
Latin  it  was  said,  1.  that  it  was  a  mis-translation  of  the  Greek 
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in  three  particulars,  as  italicised.  And  2.  that  it  was  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek,  placed  in  Mansi  side  by  side  with  it,  and 
the  work  of  John  Mathew  Caryophilus,  a  Cretan,  about  150  years 
after  the  date  of  the  Council.  On  this  being  called  ''an  amaz- 
ing proposition"  by  the  writer  in  the  Dublin,  a  fortnight  or  so 
before  the  January  number  of  that  Beview  came  out,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Weekly  Register,  I  rejoined  that  it  was  simply  so 
headed  in  Mansi,  if  he  would  look  back  so  far  (p.  464,)  and 
referred  him  to  Justiniani's  preface  in  Labbe  and  Cossart 
(Concil.  tom.  xiii.  p.  827  et  seq.)  for  full  particulars  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made:  the  translation  by 
Bartholomew  Abram  which  had  been  made  previously,  not 
having  given  entire  satisfaction.  And  I  wished  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  was  this  version,  as  printed  in  Mansi,  and  cited 
by  him  and  me,  that  I  charged  with  mis-translation,  and  no 
other.  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  so  restricting  myself :  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  drawn  into  that  other  question,  which  the  Dublin 
has  insisted  on  discussing,  and  which  I  well  knew  to  be  a  wide 
and  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one. 

So  much  for  that  version.  Now  for  its  defects.  That  the 
particle  Kal  may  or  must  be  rendered  ^'etiam"  occasionally, 
when  it  stands  alone,  is  clear  enough ;  not  so,  when  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  koI.  In  that  case  the  proper  equivalent  is 
in  each  case,  "  et ;"  in  English  we  should  translate  the  former 
"  both,"  and  the  latter  "  and."  Thus  were  we  desirous  of  trans- 
lating that  part  of  the  clause  in  question  from  Greek  into  Eng- 
lish, we  coidd  only  do  so  by  rendering  it,  "  as  both  in  the  acts 
of  the  oecumenical  synods,  and  in  the  holy  canons."  Now,  I 
should  like  to  see  any  schoolboy,  who  was  not  absolutely 
courting  a  flogging,  translate  that  English  sentence  back  into 
Latin  by  "  etiam  in,"  &c.,  instead  of  **  et ;"  or  again,  I  should 
like  to  see  any  boy  in  the  head-form  of  any  of  our  pubHc 
schools,  who,  having  to  translate  that  simple  Greek  sentence 
into  Latin,  would  hesitate  for  a  moment,  as  to  whether  he 
should  translate  the  first  teal  by  "  et,"  or  **  etiam."  To  translate 
the  first  /caX  by  "  etiam  "  could  only  be  the  part  of  one  ignorant 
of  the  rules  of  Greek  syntax,  or  else  of  one  who  was  deliberately 
seeking  to  attach  a  new  meaning  to  the  clause  by  means  of 
the  Latin  translation,  alien  to  the  '^  literal  and  granunatical " 
sense  of  those  words  in  the  Greek. 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  word,  *'  7rpaxTt4cot^"  Few  will 
dispute  that  "  actis  "  rather  than  **  gestis  "  is  the  proper  word 
here.  It  may  seem  of  little  importance  which ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  people  who  were  measuring 
their  every  word:  and  (jreek  and  Latin  theologians,  who  were 
vol..  IV.  o 
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well  acquainted  with  Aristotle,  and  with  the  schools.  With 
Aristotle  the  word  "  wpof*?,"  and  with  S.  Thomas  **  actus,"  are 
both  words  having  a  special  meaning  of  their  own,  indicative  of 
moral  action,  and  deUberate  purpose.  That  meaning  passes 
into  their  various  inflexions  equdly.  It  is  not  every  chance 
occurrence  that  may  take  place  in  a  General  Council  that  is 
covered  by  the  term  "  Trpcucrucdi^ : "  but  only  what  is  transacted 
with  full  purpose  and  sense  of  responsibility  by  its  members. 
*'  Gestis"  need  not,  plainly,  convey  as  much.  In  the  same  way 
''continetur"  is  a  very  poor  and  inadequate  representative  of 
**  BiaXafifiduercu,^'  which  bears  a  striking  and  a  pregnant  sense : 
and,  as  the  writer  of  the  DxibUn  points  out,  occurs  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  as  though 
it  expressed  what  no  other  word  could  equally  well.  Its  tense 
is  not  the  least  important  part  of  it.  Had  it  been ' '  Koff  ov  rp&irop 
eXpnfrat,'^  or  ^'yeypairTtUs^*  its  meaning  would  have  been  limited 
to  time  past,  and  all  reference  to  present  or  fature  councils  or 
canons  would  have  been  expressly  cut  off.  But  it  is  just  here 
that  the  force  of  the  Greek  present  comes  in,  which  re- 
presenting, as  it  does,  a  continuous  action :  what  is  being  done, 
not  what  is  over :  one  that  is  still  going  on  and  never  ended : 
including,  of  necessity,  all  Councils  and  Canons,  whether  before 
or  since  that  Council,  to  the  end  of  time.  That  is  to  say,  it 
points  to  the  Church,  living  and  acting  through  all  time,  with 
equal  authority.  The  writer  in  the  Dublin  will  search  Gallican 
works  in  vain  for  any  hint  of  this  kind :  and  it  was  precisely 
for  this  reason  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with  '^  continetur," 
because  the  meaning  of  that  word,  in  spite  of  its  present  tense, 
favoured  their  view.  They  saw  that  it  appealed  exclusively  to 
what  was  passed  and  gone  :  and  strove  to  circumscribe  all 
things  present  and  future  by  it.  What  former  Councils  and 
Canons  had  attributed  to  the  Pope,  so  much  it  would  attribute 
to  him  likewise,  but  no  more.  The  line  had  been  traced  once 
for  all :  no  fiiture  Councils  or  Canons  could,  imder  any 
circumstances  enlarge  or  advance  beyond"  it.  The  Greek 
present  alone,  I  say,  is  destructive  of  the  Gallican  view,  unless 
coupled  with  a  verb,  whose  inherent  meaning  counteracts  its 
force.  Such  a  verb  is  the  Latin  "  continetur."  The  Greek 
*' SiaKafifidvercu,'^  naturally,  has  just  the  opposite  effect. 
That  verb,  I  said  in  my  first  letter  to  the  Weekly  Register^ 
**  clearly  means,"  as  Liddell  and  Scott  have  it,  '*  to  grasp  with 
both  hands,  weigh,  debate,  and  so  determine."  Now,  I  think, 
it  was  for  that  very  reason,  that  this  word  was  chosen  by  the 
Council  of  Florence,  where  every  word  was  carefully  weighed, 
to  express  the  joint  action  of  East  and  West  in  the  matter. 
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They  were,,  as  it  were,  the  ''two  hands  "  or  "  arms  "  of  the 
Chnrch:  their  concurrent  grasp  and  subsequent  ruling  is 
clearly  the  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed  in  that  word.  The 
Latin  ''teneo"  simply  means ''  I  hold:  '*  the  Greek  ''Xa/x/3aiw," 
**  I  grasp  and  hold : "  as  was  said  in  the  Union  Be\1£w  ;  and 
the  £arce  of  the  preposition  **But'*  is  usually  different  from 
that  of  ''cum."  The  full  force  of  the  clause,  then,  is  as 
rendered  in  English:  "according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is 
being"  (i.e.,  from  time  to  time)  "settled,  after  discusHion, 
both  in  the  acts  of  the  oecumenical  synods,  and  in  the  Holy 
Canons."  And  the  Council  of  Florence  plainly  meant  by  the 
use  of  the  present  tense,  that  whatever  a  General  Council, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  should,  from  time  to  time,  rule  on 
that  matter,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  itself  ruling  then, 
would  always  be  good  law  to  the  Church. 

The  writer  in  the  Dublin  finds  fault  with  his  opponent  in 
the  Union,  for  purporting  to  "prove,  not  that  his  version  is  the 
true  one :  but  only  that,  so  far  as  words  go,  it  may  be.  But, 
by  his  own  subsequent  admissions,  the  writer  in  the  Dublin 
made  no  slight  mistake  when  he  spoke  as  he  would  have  hia 
opponent  do — "  Whoever  heard  of  the  word  BuLkafifidvertu 
as  signifying,"  &c.,  what  it  has,  in  fact,  turned  out  to  signify. 
I  am  not  copying  the  Dublin,  because  I  speak  with  more 
confidence  now,  than  the  Union  did  then :  but  simply  because 
I  have  been  confirmed  in  my  interpretation  by  authority,  which 
is  beyond  cavil.  In  a  letter  dated  January  8,  Dean  Liddell 
does  me  the  honour  to  say : — 

"  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that — judged  by  a  classical 
standJEurd — ^your  translations  of  ko)  .  .  .  ko/,  and  of  iiaxofi^trat^ 
are  correct.  I  should  translate  *  Quemadmodum  non  solum  in 
geetis  conciliorum,  verum  etiam  in  sacris  canonibus  statuitur ' 
(or,  '  constituitur ')  ^  as  is  now  determined,  not  only  in  the  acts 
of  (Bcumenical  Councils,  but  also  in  the  Canons.'  But  I  am  not 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  Greek  of  the  late  times  from  which  you 
cite,  to  say  whether  these  critical  distinctions  can  be  absolutely 
applied  to  its  language  as  to  that  of  Demosthenes.'* 

I  quote  the  Dean's  remarks  entire,  to  avoid  anything  like 
special  pleading;  but  my  letter  to  him  was  confined  to  the 
merits  of  those  two  words,  "  etiam  "  and  "  continetur,"  in  the 
Latin  translation,  which  I  contended  were  not  proper  equivalents ; 
and  his  reply  is,  "  certainly  not  in  classicsd  language."  My 
own  reading,  backed  by  Suicer  and  Du  Fresne,  enables  me  to 
challenge  proof  confidently,  that  the  Greek  of  the  fifteenth 
oentoiy  affcnrds  any  colour  for  translating  those  words  differently 
£rom  what  they  would  mean  in  Demosthenes.    In  the  words 
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"  non  solum  .  .  .  verum  etiam,"  the  Dean,  curiously  enough, 
as  I  feel  sure  the  coincidence  was  undesigned,  is  following  De 
Marca,  as  we  shall  see.  Both  aim  at  expressing  the  full  force 
of  the  double  xal,  in  terms  incapable  of  misapprehension. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  mutual  friend  I  have  been 
enabled  to  procure  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  sister  University  on  the  disputed  clause,  and  my 
own  rendering  of  it.     His  words  are : — 

**It  seems  to  me  that  the  Latin  version  is  fairly  correct, 
except  with  the  two  exceptions  of  *  etiam '  and  *  continetur.*  The 
most  natural  rendering  of  iral  is  that'  of  your  correspondent, 
'  both,*  and  ^ia\afi$iyfrai  in  late  Greek  has  a  sense  much  the 
same,  I  suppose,  as  htopiCerai.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  a  '  present 
imperfect.*  It  probably  means  *is  found  to  be  defined  or 
explained:'  i.e.y  is  so  set  forth  in  divers  places.  This  is  an 
equally  legitimate  sense  of  the  present  with  that  which  your 
correspondent  proposes,  and  I  think  it  is  the  true  sense  here. 
It  is  the  *  usitative  *  sense  of  the  grammarians.** 

The  italics  are  of  my  own  adding — merely  to  direct 
attention  to  what  I  should  wish  attention  paid.  The  force 
ascribed  by  me  to  the  present  tense  passive  was,  of  course, 
proposed  with  hesitation  :  as  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
observation  of  the  kind  had  been  made  before  in  connexion 
with  the  passage  under  consideration.  In  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view  it  is  at  least  worth  considering. 

But  of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  original,  and  the  defects 
of  the  Latin  translation,  as  regards  that  clause,  I  conceive 
there  can  be  no  further  question.  Why  I  persisted  in  limiting 
myself  to  this  version  in  Latin  by  Caryophilus  I  will  now 
explain.  In  the  first  place,  I  say  distinctly  that  I  recoiled 
from  the  notion  that  there  should  be  any  de&iition  of  doctrine 
fcy  a  General  Coimcil  of  East  and  West,  liable  to  the  charge 
which  is  so  often,  and  not  altogether  without  justice,  brought 
against  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England : 
namely,  that  of  meaning  two  things  :  of  laying  down  a 
proposition  confessedly  open  to  two  opposite  interpretations. 
For  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  anyone  who  can  construe  Latin 
and  Greek  correctly — much  more  to  anyone  versed  in  the 
history  of  the  Council  of  Florence — ^that  the  Greek  original 
means  one  thing  and  the  Latin  version  of  Caryophilus  another, 
of  opposite  import.  What  the  Greek  means,  we  have  already 
seen :  what  the  Latin  means,  is  very  faithfiilly  expressed  in 
French  by  Abbe  Rohrbacker  (Hist.  vol.  xxi.,  p.  654)— 
**  Comme  cela  est  missi  contenu  dans  les  actes  des  conciles 
oecumeniques,  et  dans  les  Saints  Canons  " — a  sense  which  it  is 
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impossible  to  extract  from  the  Ch*eek,  constrned  literally  and 
grammatically :  the  very  sense  which,  in  fact,  the  Greeks 
wished  to  gaard  against  by  the  introduction  of  that  clause,  as 
we  shall  see  presently. 

If,  therefore,  the  Latin  and  Greek  versions  are  to  be 
considered  of  the  same  authority,  then  it  follows  that  the 
definition  of  the  Council  of  Florence  was  framed  ambiguously, 
and  means  one  thing  to  those  who  understand  Latin  and 
another  to  those  who  understand  Greek :  two  senses  contrary 
to,  and  irreconcileable  with,  each  other  :  and  therefore 
determining  nothing  at  all  on  the  point  in  question,  but  only 
calculated  to  increase  perplexity.  Then,  the  only  enquiry  that 
can  be  made  farther,  is,  whether  it  was  so  framed  deliberately : 
and  if  this  be  answered  aflSrmatively,  what  the  Framers  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  did  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  is  found  to  be 
no  worse  than  had  been  done  by  Eugenius  IV.  and  a  General 
Council  of  East  and  West  two  hundred  years  before.  For 
£ugenius  and  the  Council  made  themselves  responsible  for  that 
definition  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  ;  in  Latin  as  well  as 
Greek. 

But  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  calling  Gallicanism  to  his 
assistance — with  what  consistency,  be  it  not  asked — insists 
upon  having  that  larger  question  unravelled,  by  contending  that 
the  Latin  of  the  clause  which  I  have  been  criticising  is  no 
translation  at  all,  but  the  original  language  of  the  decree  itself. 
That  the  decree  was  drawn  up  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  signed 
in  both  languages,  I  have  already  stated — I  am  equally  aware 
that  authentic  copies  of  the  decree,  each  in  both  languages, 
likewise  were  made  before  the  council  broke  up.  Had  Caryo- 
philus  then,  or  his  predecessor  Bartholomew  Abraham,  one  of 
those  copies  before  them,  when  they  translated  the  acts  of  the 
council,  so  that  the  decree,  as  it  stands  in  their  translations^ 
was  not  translated,  but  transcribed,  by  them  from  a  copy,  duly 
authenticated,  of  the  original  ?  We  shall  see  presently  what 
was  possible  for  them,  and  what  not — but  first  what  say  the 
Crallicans  ?  De  Marca  claims  precedence  in  time  as  well  as  in 
rank. 

in  the  body  of  his  great  work  (De  Sac.  et  Lnp.  Lib.  iii.  c. 
viii.  sect.  25,)  he  had  said  : — 

**  The  meaning  of  this  decree  is,  that  supreme  and  plenary 
power  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  had  been 
intrusted  by  Christ  to  the  Pope,  on  condition  of  his  using  it  in 
conformity  with  the  mode  contained  in  the  acts  of  the  oecumeni- 
cal synods,  and  in  the  canons.  ...  So  the  Greeks  obtained 
what  they  were  so  urgently  contending  for :  namely  that  tha 
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privileges  of  the  Pope  were  to  be  interpreted  as  prescribed  in  the 
canons.  Such  should  be  the  sense  of  the  words  in  Latin,  which 
however  vary  from  the  Greek  context,  owing  to  a  smaU  error 
which  through  the  fault  of  copyists,  has  crept  into  that  claoae, 
'  quemadmodum  et  in  gestis:'  for  the  Latin  version  has  it 
^  quemadmodum  etiamu'* 

And  this  error  he  charges  upon  Bartholomew  Abraham, 
the  first  translator  of  the  Qreek  original  of  the  acts  into 
Latin.  Li  consequence  of  some  criticisms  that  had  appeared 
on  this  passage  of  his,  he  says  further  in  his  Prolegomena 
(sect,  vii.) — 

''  The  form  of  the  decree  was  drawn  up  in  Greek  and  Latin : 
yet  so  as  not  to  be  without  some  discrepancy  between  the  Ghreek 
and  Latin  context,  as  now  understood.  The  following  is  the 
sense  of  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  Greek :  that  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  is  supreme,  and  conferred  on  him  by  Christ :  but  to 
what  extent,  and  in  what  way  it  should  be  exercised,  to  maintain 
the  Communion  of  the  Church,  must  be  gathered  from  precedent 
and  that  not  merely  ('  non  solum ')  from  the  canons,  but  also 
(*  sed  etiam  * — as  Dean  Liddell — )  from  the  acts  (*  actis,"  he 
now  says)  of  the  oecumenical  councils.  And  the  discharge  of 
this  authority  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  leave  the  privileges  of 
the  patriarchs  intact.  .  .  .  From  the  Latin  context,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  an  assertion  of  power  which  is  inferred,  rather 
than  a  mode  of  exercising  it :  although  the  privileges  of  the 
patriarchs  are  likewise  maintained,  which  comes  almost  to  the 
same  thing  ?     .     .     .     . 

Bossuet  speaks  still  more  clearly  than  the  illustrious  Arch- 
bishop. He  says  two  renderings  have  been  given  of  the 
disputed  clause — one  which  traiulates  thus,  "  quemadmodum 
etiam  ;"  and  another,  thus  :  "  secundum  quod  cf,"  &c.  The 
meaning  of  those  words,  he  adds,  is  no  less  disputed — ''  as  the 
defenders  of  unlimited  prerogative  assert,  that  the  concluding 
words  on  that  subject  in  the  Florentine  Decree  were  not  placed 
there  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  Pope  within  just  limits,  but 
only  to  show  that  the  plenary  power  of  tending,  governing,  and 
so  forth,  had  been  likewise  recognised  by  general  councils  and 
in  the  holy  canons."  For  the  better  elucidation  of  the  question, 
he  lays  down  the  following  positions  as  certain. 

1 .  *  *  That  the  latter  of  the  two  renderings  *  *  secundum  quod  " 
or  "  secundum  eum  modum,  qui  cf  agrees  word  for  word  with 
the  Greek  text. 

2.  That  the  decree  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin 
equally  with  the  approval  of  the  holy  council,  in  the  name  of 
Eugenius:  and  that  the  Latin  form  of  it  subscribed  by 
Eugenius  and  by  the  Latins,  has  the  words  ^'  quemadmodum 
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etiam."  This^  he  proceeds,  is  made  evident  from  the 
original  of  the  comicil  of  Florence  (*'  authentic "),  which 
transmitted  in  time  past  to  Philip  11.,  Dnke  of  Bnrgondy, 
snmamed  'Hhe  good/'  is  now  preserved  in  the  noble  Colbertine 
library,  with  the  seals  of  Eugenins  and  of  the  Emperor  John 
attached  to  it.  Bossnet  then  contends,  with  his  asnal  piqnancy, 
that  both  of  the  Latin  versions  must  mean  the  same  thing  and 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Greek.  "  What  ?"  he  asks  in  a  voice 
of  ihmider — "  must  we  say  that  the  Greeks  were  cheated  ? 
Were  they,  by  a  treacherous  interpretation,  seduced  from  the 
meaning,  which  belongs  naturally  to  those  words  in  Greek  ? 
Far  be  this  from  the  integrity  and  majesty  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Wherefore  we  should  rather  assent  to  that  meaning,  which  the 
Greek  words  require  ?  "  .  .  .  (Def.  Decl.  Cleri  GaU.  Lib. 
iri.  e.  ii.)  Alexander  Natalis  is  as  positive  as  Bossuet  or  De 
Marea  about  the  rendering  of  the  first  icai  by  "  et."  He  says: 
*'  thus,  assuredly,  the  Greek  text  ought  to  be  rendered  .  .  . 
noty  as  the  Latin  version  inserted  in  the  collection  of  councfls 
has  it,  'quemadmodum  etiam.'  " — (Hist.  Eccl.  Saec.  xv.  and  xvi. 
Diss.  X.  Art.  II.,  sect.  15. 

Thus,  of  these  Gallican  writers,  all  three  agree,  as  aU  Greek 
scholars  must,  that  "  et,"  not  **  etiam,"  is  the  correct  version 
— ^unless  indeed  as  Bossuet  suggests,  **  etiam  "  be  considered 
as  meaning  no  more  than  "  et,"  in  the  passage  in  question — 
and  neither  Natalis,  nor  De  Marca,  seem  to  know  of  the  decree 
in  any  other  shape  than  in  the  version  supplied  of  it  in  the 
collection  of  councils.  Bossuet  alone  points  to  its  existence 
elsewhere,  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  has  seen  it  himself,  nor 
do  his  words  explain  whether  the  MS.  to  which  he  refers  was 
an  "  authentic  "  copy  of  the  decree  by  itself,  or  of  the  acts  of 
the  council  including  the  decree — ^with  the  signatures  of  the. 
Pope  and  Emperor  only,  or  of  all  those  who  signed  it  in  the 
name  of  the  council,  appended.  All  this  Bossuet  has  left  us 
to  supply  from  imagination,  at  least  tiQ  we  can  get  a  sight  of 
it  for  ourselves.  Orsi's  friend  assumes  it  to  have  been  a  copy 
of  the  decree  solely.  I  shall  show  presently,  that  in  that  case 
it  is  described  imperfectly :  and  surely  "  ex  authentico  concilii 
Florentini "  should  mean  rather  "  an  original  of  the  Council  of 
Florence,*'  that  is,  of  its  acts  from  first  to  last,  including  the 
decree.  As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  word  *  *  continetur ' ' 
was  so  favourable  to  the  Gallican  theory,  that  even  if  their 
scholarship  suggested  doubts  of  it,  their  views  would  hare 
disposed  them  to  acquiesce  in  it.  And  as  for  the  Ultramon- 
tanes,  grant  them  "  etiam,"  and  "  continetur  "  would  answer 
their  purpose  at  least  as  well. 
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This,  therefore,  they  saw  clearly,  was  the  point  to  be 
contended  for,  after  it  had  once  been  mooted.  Justinian,  the 
Vatican  librarian,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  any  copy  of  the 
acts  at  all  in  Latin,  of  the  same  age  as  the  council :  who  was 
the  first  to  assert  the  existence  of  any  authentic  copies  of  the 
decree  itself  in  a  separate  form,  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
"  etiam "  over  "  et."  He  was  only  concerned  to  show  that 
there  was  a  contemporary  history  of  the  council,  made  by  one 
who  was  present  at  it,  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Greek  :  and  that 
the  Western  Church  had  not  been  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  that  decree,  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  its  records,  to  a 
Greek  original,  the  work  of  a  Greek  prelate.  Accordingly 
Justiniani  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  a  history  of 
the  council  of  Florence,  purporting  to  be  the  work  of  Andreas 
Delia  Croce,  one  of  the  advocates  who  were  present  on  the 
Latin  side,  and  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  him 
and  Lewis  Pontanus,  a  friend  of  iEneas  Silvius,  but  afterwards 
in  the  employ  of  Eugenius.  The  author  states  that  he  wrote 
down  the  speeches  on  both  sides,  as  they  were  uttered :  but 
that  he  depended  on  the  interpreter  for  a  true  version  of  those 
of  the  Greeks.  In  short  his  history  may  be  described  as  on  a 
par  with  that  of  Syropulus,  now  better  known  to  us  all  through 
the  Russian  history,  named  in  our  heading,  translated  by  M. 
Popo£r  and  edited  by  Dr.  Neale,  which  is  principally  based  upon 
it.  Both  authors  assert  their  own  veracity  in  the  strongest 
terms :  and  both  were  eye-witnesses  of  what  they  recorded. 
Still  neither  of  their  accounts  is  official. 

This  history  Justiniani  published  and  dedicated  to  Urban 
Vni.  in  A.D.  1638 :  and  it  was  printed  at  the  Propaganda. 
The  clause  in  the  decree  stands  "  quemadmodum  etiam,**  as  in 
the  version  of  Car^'ophilus.  As  Caryophilus  had  published  his 
translation  previously,  ho  could  not  have  transcribed  any  part 
of  it  from  this  history  :  but  Justiniani  with  the  Greek  original 
as  edited  and  translated  by  Caryophilus  before  him,  may  have 
made  good  any  defects  in  his  MS.  from  that  edition.  But 
then  Justiniani  has  testified  to  the  existence  of  authentic  copies 
of  the  decree,  as  distinct  from  the  acts  of  the  council,  in  both 
languages.  That,  at  all  events,  was  a  new  discovery  of  his  own, 
and  could  not  by  any  manner  of  means  have  served  Caryophilus. 
Caryophilus  could  not  have  used  what  had  not  been  discovered 
when  he  went  to  press.  The  writer  in  the  Dublin  appeals  to 
Justiniani,  as  "  gi^ing,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  a 
description  of  the  signing  of  the  definition,  which  was  beauti- 
ftdly  written  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  in  a  diptych,  with  a  line 
down  the  middle,  and  signed  by  the  Emperor  in  red  ink,  and 
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hf  the  other  dignitaries  in  black/'     •     .     .     that  is  to  say,  by 
the  46  patriarchs   and  archbishops  on  the  Greek  side — the 
signatures  of  the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  other  prelates  of  the 
West,  ranging  under  the  Latin  version.     The  copy  to  which 
Bossuet  appeids,  had  only  the  seals  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor 
appended  to  it.    But  the  writer  in  the  Dublin  has  suppressed 
what  is  least  intelligible  about  it  all :  namely  that  the  li])rariau 
of  the  Vatican  should  have  been  reduced  to  borrow  his  informa- 
tion, not  from  a  MS.  account  of  those  proceedings  immemori- 
ally  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  but  from  one  that   had  been 
brought  thither,  nameless,  and  dateless,  from  the  Heidelberg 
eoUection :  and  who  knows  whether  or  not  drawn  solely  from 
the    despised    Gh*eek  of  Syropulus :    yeypafjLfiepov  iv  fiev  tgS 
rnUaei   fUpev  ttj^    avTrf<:    ^cfi^pdpa^    Aotlvlkw,    iv    hk    rto 
eriptp  Tffiurei  ^EKKrjvucw,  as  that  writer  has  it  ?  (Hist.  Sect. 
X.  c.  viii.  Ed.  Creyghton,  1660.)     Justiniani  next  says,  (ap. 
Colet.  Concil.  tom.  xviii.  p.  1188,)  that  **  the  above  named 
decree  exists  in  the  Bullarium  Eomanum  under  Eugenius  VI." 
that  is,  I  take  it,  in  the  collection  iof  bulls  made  by  Cherubini — 
where  it  may  be  seen  by  any  one — brought  out  in  a.d.  1485, 
and  dedicated  by  him  to  Sixtus  V.     Cherubini  does  not  say  by 
what  means  he  came  by  it.     But  thus  much  he  says  of  his 
work  generally :  viz.,  that  the  Roman  courts  being  often  at 
fault  for  want  of  copies  of  the  Apostolic  constitutions  cited  by 
advocates,  or  otherwise  discussed  in  them,  he  had  commenced 
making   a   collection   three   years   back  for  his   own   private 
purposes :  and  had  been  at  length  induced  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  Antonius  Blada,  printer  to  the  Apostolic  Camera  for 
pubUcation.     His  one  care,  according  to  his  own  express  words 
had  been,  not  to  verify  documents  or  collate  manuscripts,  but 
simply  to   note  whether  any  former  constitutions   had   been 
modified  or  abrogated  by  any  passed  subsequently.     In  other 
words,  to  make  his  collection  of  practical  value  for  the  law- 
courts,  and  nothing  more. 

The  executors  of  Blada  reiterate  the  same  sentiments  in 
their  preface  :  and  say  that  six  years  previously  they  had  got 
together  **  all  the  bulls  that  could  then  be  foimd,"  but  without 
adding  from  what  sources  they  had  obtained  them.  Now,  the 
first  translation  of  the  Greek  acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence  by 
Bartholomew  Abraham  came  out,  as  we  have  seen,  at  Rome  in 
A.D.  1526.  Who  can  say  that  the  **  Bullarium "  is  not 
indebted  to  it  for  the  decree  of  Eugenius  which  we  find  there  ? 
At  all  events,  the  originals  discovered  by  Justiniani  were  not 
known  then.  And  when  at  length  we  come  to  the  three 
originals  described  by  him — one  of  which  he  can  answer  for, 
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as  haTing  seen  himself  in  the  '^  archivimn  "  of  the  Basilicikof 
S.  Peter  :  the  second,  as  preserved  in  the  Franciscan  convent 
at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  included  in  the  Decree  for  the 
Jacobites :  the  third,  as  seen  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Bernard, 
attached  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Florence,  by  his 
friend  Abbot  Ughelli — ^he  omits  entirely  to  tell  us  whether  in 
them  **etiam"  or  "et"  was  invariably  the  reading  in  the 
disputed  clause  :  whether  they  had  been  collated,  and  found  to 
correspond  word  for  word  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Latin 
version  of  the  acts  of  the  council. 

Angelus  Massarellus,  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  is 
quoted  by  him  indeed,  as  testifying  to  the  existence  of  a  copy 
preserved  in  the  Fort  of  S.  Angelo,  and  to  its  agreement, 
word  for  word,  with  the  original  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
legates.  This,  however,  was  the  decree,  not  for  the  Gb-eeks, 
but  for  the  Jacobites  already  mentioned.  If  the  decree  for  the 
former  was  inserted  in  or  appended  to  the  decree  for  the  latter, 
it  was  as  a  copy  made  subsequently,  and  not  as  one  of  the 
originals  signed  by  the  Gieeks.  It  is  just  this  verification, 
according  to  the  writer  in  the  IhibUn,  which  is  supplied  by 
Orsi,  whose  work  De  Rom.  Pont.  And.  was  written  in  reply 
to  Bossuet,  and  therefore  with  full  knowledge  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  readin&rs  of  "  et "  or  "  etiam."  I  had  not 
that  work,  neither  could  I  get  access  to  it,  and  what  it  stated, 
according  to  the  Duhlbiy  filled  me  with  misgivings  of  its 
accuracy.  It  was  the  statement,  not  of  Orsi,  but  of  a  nameless 
friend  of  his.  According  to  him  there  were  just  five  copies  of 
the  decree  extant,  and  no  more,  duly  signed  by  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  and  Fathers  of  the  Council.  Now  it  so  happens 
that  two  out  of  his  five  copies  were  copies,  according  to 
Justiniani,  not  of  the  decree  for  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  decree 
for  the  Jacobites ;  one  an  original  in  the  convent  at  Fiesole, 
the  other  a  copy  found  to  agree  with  it,  word  for  word,  by 
Angelus  Massarellus  in  a.d.  1547,  and  still  kept  in  the  Port 
of  S.  Angelo.  Neither  of  those  copies,  therefore,  could  have 
any  real  claim  to  originality.  The  decree  for  the  Jacobites 
may  have  recited  the  decree  for  the  Greeks  at  length  :  it  is 
another  question  whether  word  for  word  with  the  original. 
His  third  copy  is  that  of  Bossuet,  whose  statement  he  does 
but  repeat.  His  fourth  and  fifth  alone  suggest  no  difficulty ; 
but  being  in  Rome  or  Florence,  why  did  not  Orsi  verify  them  ? 
And  now,  why  exactly  "  five  copies  ?'*  neither  more  nor  less. 
Because,  says  the  Dublin,  "  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  Greek 
acts  "it  is  said :  **  But  we,  on  Tuesday,  the  21st  of  July, 
assembled  in  the  robing- chamber  of  the  Emperor,  signed  the 
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ixmLBBy  for  they  were  five,  written  in  Latin  and  Greek ,  which 
the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  suhscribed  each  on  their  own  side ;" 
a  striking  homage  indeed  to  the  Greek  acts,  when  anything 
anthentiCy  but  not  inconvenient,  is  to  be  established.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  another  Greek  account,  which,  while  bearing 
cmt  that  Cact  very  remarkably,  acquaints  us  with  the  details  in 
fall.  Syropulus  mentions  it  in  two  distinct  passages.  First 
he  says  :  ''  The  subscriptions,  both  of  the  original  decree  and 
of  the  four  copies  made  afterwards  of  it,  took  place  in  the 
palace,  in  the  presence  of  many  bishops  on  the  Latin  side,  who 
acted  as  chief  notaries." — (Sect  x.,  c.  4.)  Farther  on  he  relates, 
that  the  Pope  said,  before  they  left,  "  It  is  now  necessary  that 
the  decree  should  be  copied  out,  and  that  other  five  exact 
copies  should  be  made  and  siibscribed  to,  as  well  as  the 
original,  in  order  that  you  may  take  one  of  them  with  you,  and 
"we  may  send  the  remainder  to  our  kings.*'  The  Emperor 
replied,  that  two  were  enough  ;  one  for  the  Pope,  and  one  for 
him.  However,  eventually  four  were  agreed  upon,  and  these 
were  duly  signed  like  the  first.  Syropulus  asserts,  in  the  most 
solenm  manner,  that  he  has  recorded  precisely  what  happened. — 
(Sect.  X.,  c.  17.)  There  were,  therefore,  but  four  copies 
besides  the  prototype,  five  in  all.  Of  these  the  Pope  probably 
reserved  the  prototype  for  his  own  keeping,  the  Emperor  took 
one  copy,  and  if  the  Pope  applied  the  other  three  copies  to 
the  purpose  for  which  he  had  demanded  them,  one  would 
naturally  go  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  second  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  third  to  the  King  of  England,  all  of 
whom  he  was  straining  every  nerve  to  propitiate  just  then. 
Instead  of  which,  according  to  Orsi's  friend,  all  five — copies 
and  prototype,  for  he  makes  no  distinction  between  them — are 
satisfEu^torily  accounted  for,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
archives  of  a  single  crowned  head.  In  all  of  them,  '^the 
friend"  is  careful  to  specify,  the  clause  runs,  "  Quemadmodum 
etttim,"  &c.  Unhappily,  he  has  discredited  his  own  discoveries. 
The  Boman  school  that  succeeded  Orsi  evidently  did  not 
place  much  reliance  in  the  statement  of  his  "Mend."  I  doubt 
how  &r  they  were  able  to  verify  Justiniani.  Mansi's  supple- 
ment, in  four  folio  volumes,  to  the  edition  of  councils  by  Coletus, 
contains  a  vast  array  of  entirely  new  matter,  printed  for  the 
first  time  from  manuscripts,  and  some  curious  pieces  relating 
to  the  Council  of  Florence — a  Greek  summary  of  it,  for  instance, 
by  Johannes  Plusidenus,  a  thorough-going  unionist — ^but  not 
one  word  on  the  original  copies  of  the  decree,  two  of  which 
were  said  to  be  at  or  near  Florence,  while  he  was  going  to  press 
al  Luoca.     There  is  not  the  slightest  addition  by  him  in  their 
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favour  to  the  marginal  references  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
decree  by  Raynaldus  in  his  annals  a.d.  1489,  n.  7.  And  when 
it  comes  to  his  own  edition  of  comicils,  the  Latin  history  of 
Andreas  Delia  Croce,  published  by  Justiniani,  is  excluded 
somewhat  pointedly  from  vol.  xxxi.  with  which  his  account 
of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  with  it  his  edition  ends.  Then, 
how  moderate  is  his  own  language,  when  criticising  one,  who 
had  pushed  the  Gallican  interpretation  farthest — Alexander 
Natalis.  "From  this  variety  of  readings,*'  he  says,  "to 
some  there  seems  to  arise  no  small  difficulty.  .  .  But  I 
am  quite  of  a  different  opinion  from  Natalis.  What  offended 
the  Greeks  was  the  inclination  to  measure  the  power  of  the 
Pope  by  what  the  saints  had  said :  for  they  pleaded  that  it  was 
not  to  be  estimated  by  what  certain  saints  had  written  in  their 
epistles.  In  order,  therefore,  that  all  difficulty  might  be 
removed,  it  was  said,  that  from  no  mere  honorary  titles,  but 
from  what  is  actually  read  in  oecumenical  councils,  and  the  holy 
canons,  was  it  to  be  acknowledged,  what  power  belongs  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  not  therefore  to  explain  that  the  power  of  the 
Pope  was  limited  by  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  holy  canons 
— a  position  displeasing  to  Eugenius — that  those  words  were 
added:  nor  again  to  declare  that  councils  and  the  canons 
attributed  to  the  Roman  pontiff  a  power  that  was  under  no 
control  (quffi  nuUi  subsit) :  a  position  which  the  Greeks  would 
not  have  admitted — ^but  rather  to  specify  whence  it  may  be 
ascertained  what  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  " — (Animad.  sec.  4,  on 
Diss.  X.  Art.  VIE.,)  and  Catalani  (Concil.  iEcum.  vol.  iv.,  p. 
262 — a  work  dedicated  to  Benedict  XIV.,)  though  he  gives  the 
usual  reading  of  the  Latin  version,  when  he  comes  to  the 
decree  (which  he  does  not  say  he  has  verified  in  the  original 
copies,  or  that  he  can  so  much  as  vouch  for  their  existence) : 
yet  when  stating  the  preliminary  discussions  that  took  place 
upon  it,  he  relates  very  frankly,  that  it  was  recast  for  the  last 
time  to  meet  what  the  Greeks  had  finally  urged:  '' habenda 
esse  a  Papa  sua  privilegia  juxta  canones,  et  dicta  sanctorum, 
sacramque  Scripturam,  et  acta  synodorum,"  all  which  is  fairly 
provided  for,  if  the  clause  is  faithfully  rendered,  as  it  stands  in 
the  Greek,  but  not  otherwise.  **  Come  viene  expresso  negli  atti 
dei  concilii  ecumenici,  e  mei  sacri  canoni '' — is  the  language  of 
the  continuator  of  Orsi,  Becchetti. — (1st.  tom.  IV.,  p.  279.) 
One  word  more,  before  I  have  done  with  the  Dublin.  Dr.  Neale 
or  M.  Popoff  is  there  quoted  with  approbation,  as  saying,  "the 
decree  was  written  in  Latin  by  Ambrose  Traversari,  and  trans- 
lated into  Greek  by  Bessarion.'* — (Note  to  p.  153.)  This  may  be 
the  usual  account,  but  it  is  not  borne  out  in  the  life  of  the  former 
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by  Angastme  of  Florence,  and  monk,  as  was  Ambrosins,  of 
Camaldoli.  "  Ambrose,'*  says  his  biographer,  "  was  conspicu- 
ous at  that  council  for  his  erudition  and  fidelity  to  the  Pope. 
He  was  always  contending  with  the  Greeks  for  the  privileges 
of  the  Apostolic  see  and  vicar  of  Christ."  On  the  other  hand, 
he  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  Pope,  which  is  given  at  length, 
conjuring  him  to  conclude  the  imion.  After  this,  it  is  said  that 
he  composed  a  speech  in  Greek,  which  he  wanted  much  to 
deliver :  but  there  were  some  who,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  acquire  by  it,  managed  to  get  him 
denied  leave  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Latin.  All 
that  is  said  farther  of  the  part  taken  by  him  there  is  that  he 
sabscribed  in  due  form  with  the  rest  of  prelates  to  its  sessions 
and  acts.— (Vit.  Lib.  iii.  28,  9.) 

I  was  therefore  thrown  back  once  more  upon  my  own 
resources,  for  the  Dublin  left  me  just  where  it  might  have 
helped  me  most.  I  have  shown  that  the  discovery  of  the 
decree  in  Latin,  whether  as  part  of  the  acts  of  the  Council,  or 
in  an  independent  form  of  its  own,  professing  to  be  authentic 
or  original,  commenced  \\ith  Justiniani  (for  even  the  declara- 
tion of  Massarellus  rests,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  upon 
his  authority  likewise)  and  ended  with  the  friend  df  Orsi,  under 
whose  good  offices  it  would  seem  to  have  broken  down.  At  all 
eTents,  I  can  most  confidently  assert  that  no  copy,  taken  &om 
those  sources  enumerated  by  him,  of  the  decree  in  Latin  has 
yet  been  printed.  Printed,  however,  that  decree  certainly  was, 
before  either  Bartholomew  Abraham,  or  Caryophilus  translated 
and  published  the  Greek  acts;  but  there  are  some  curious 
iacts  connected  with  its  first  appearance  in  print,  which  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  have  never  been  brought  out  before — 
certainly  not  by  Bossuet,  his  friends,  or  his  opponents.  Two 
contemporary  historians  of  note,  without  attempting  anj'thing 
like  a  full  summary  of  what  passed  at  the  Council  of  Florence, 
have  inserted  its  decree  in  one  of  their  chapters — Flavins 
Blondus,  secretary  both  of  Eugenius  IV.  and  Pius  II. :  and 
S.  Antoninus,  raised  to  be  Archbishop  of  Florence  by 
Eugenius  IV.  in  a.d.  1446.  Neither  of  their  works  appeared 
in  print,  however,  during  their  lifetime.  That  of  S.  Antoninus 
was  first  printed  in  a.d.  1481,  thAt  of  Blondus  three  years 
after,  and  both  at  Venice  ;  S.  Antoninus  therefore  got  hold  of 
the  public  ear  first,  as  was  natural.  Now,  curiously  enough, 
in  8.  Antoninus  the  disputed  clause  runs,  *'  quemadmodum 
etiam,'^  &c. — (Hist.  tom.  iii.,  tit.  xxii.,  c.  11,  sect.  1  ed.  1491.) 
In  Blondus,  on  the  contrary  (Dec.  iii.,  lib.  x.,  pp.  550,  551  ed. 
1581),  it  runs  "  quemadmodum  of,*'  &c.     Here,  therefore,  we 
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seem  brought  to  the  root  of  the  controversy,  and  I  think  it  will 
be  seen  which  reading  has  the  best  chance  of  being  the  most 
correct  of  these  two.  A  slight  smudge  ci  ink  over  the  word 
^*  et  "  in  a  manuscript  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
abbreviated  form  of  *'  etiam/'  in  which  form  it  is  printed  fre- 
quently (et)  in  black-letter  editions.  But  he  that  meant 
*^  etiam/'  would  take  good  care  to  draw  a  line  over  the  abbre- 
viated form  **  et."  S.  Antoninus,  thus  misprinted  then,  let  us 
say,  having  come  out  first,  was  first  read,  and  ever  afterwards 
referred  to.  Hence,  John  Nauclerus,  president  of  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  speaking  of  the  Council  of  Morenoe, 
towards  the  end  of  that  century,  says  (Chron.  Qen.  xlviiL,  p. 
278,  ed.  1516) :  **  A  copy  of  the  bull  of  union  is  to  be  found  in 
Antoninus,  the  historian."  I  have  no  doubt  that  Cherubini, 
besides  Bartholomew  Abraham,  and  Caryophilus,  appropriated 
his  version  without  scruple ;  which  was  that  of  a  member  of 
the  Council,  afterwards  archbishop  of  the  city  in  which  it  was 
held,  and  a  saint.  And  how  could  I,  with  these  facts  before 
me,  suspect  his  version  (revised  in  a  single  particular  from  that 
of  Blondus)  as  not  expressed  in  the  ori^nal  Latin  of  that 
decree?  I  am  come  to  the  disagreeable  part  of  my  tale» 
Looking  thrftigh  contemporary  writers,  I  was  struck  to  find 
that  clause  of  the  decree  suppressed  cdtogether  for  a  time  by 
them,  and  too  systematically  to  have  been  the  efiect  of  accident. 
For  instance,  we  have  the  great  provincial,  John  de  Tunre- 
cremata — ^who  had  been  the  Ufe  and  soul  of  the  Latin  party  in 
all  their  disputes  with  the  Greeks — ^before  the  Council  had 
separated,  but  after  the  Greeks  had  left,  quoting  the  terms  of 
the  Florentine  decree,  there  and  then,  in  reply  to  the  deputy 
from  Basle,  but  breaking  off  abruptly  when  he  came  to  that 
clause,  as  though  it  hstd  never  existed. — (Ap.  Colet.  Condi, 
tom.  xviii.,  p.  1427,  et  seq.  Respons.  ad  Art.  1.)  His 
positions,  indeed,  elsewhere  presupposed  its  omission.  It  was 
inferred  from  lus  words  to  the  deputy  that  the  Greeks  had 
been  induced  to  subscribe  to  his  extremest  views.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  in  a.d.  1441  Peter  of  Versailles  was 
despatched  to  Eugenius  by  Charles  YH.  to  demand  that 
another  council  should  be  summoned  to  correct  the  decisions  of 
Basle  and  Florence  together;  of  Basle  that  had  done  too 
much,  of  Florence  that  had  done  too  little.  '^  The  Council  of 
Basle,"  said  Peter,  '^  stimulated  one  extreme  by  its  menaces^ 
when  it  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  truth  of  the  supreme 
power  vested  in  one.  The  Council  of  Florence  has  well 
elucidated  this  truth  so  £ar,  as  is  evident  from  the  decree 
relating  to  the  Greeks,  but  for  regulating  the  use  of  that  power ^ 
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it  has  set  forth  nothing — ^it  has  spoken  nothing ;  whence  it  is 

considered  bj  many  to  have  stimulated  the  other  extreme." — 

(wp.  Baynald.,  a.d.  1441,  n.  10.)     How  does  Cardinal  Tmre- 

eremata  reply  to  him — ^for  again  it  was  he  who  was  selected  to 

be  spokesman  ?    His  whole  discourse  turns  upon  the  decree  of 

file  Council  of  Florence,  but  in  no  one  place  does  he  let  fall 

the  smallest  hint  that  it  contained  a  word  more  on  the  subject 

of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  than  he  had  cited  in  his  reply  to  the 

Deputy  firom  Basle.     Again  and  again  he  insists  upon  the 

necessity  of  adhering  to  it,  as  having  been  the  work  of  an 

OBComemcal  synod,  pronounced  by  the  Pope,  its  president,  and 

as  such,  unalterable :  but  he  speaks  under  evident  reserve  as 

to  what  was  really  contained  in  it :   he  never  notices,  still  less 

oootradicts,  the  statement  of  the  Ambassador,  that  it  contained 

no  clause  bearing  on  the  exercise  of  the  Papal  power. — (Tom.  v. 

p.  234,  et  seq.  of  Mansi's  Supplement  to  Coletus.    This  speech 

is  elsewhere  called  his  *'  apparatus  sup.  decreto  Eugenii  lY.," 

if  I  am  not  mistaken.)     He  founds   a  grand  appeal  on  the 

decree  so  represented  at  Bourges : — "  Wonder  of  wonders,  the 

Fathers  of  Basle  shrink  from  the  subject :   the  Gh-eeks  and 

Annenians  follow  it  up :   the  Church  is  deserted  by  her  own 

children,  and  embraced  by  foreigners." — (ap.  Mansi,  tom.  xxxi. 

p.  125.)     As  may  readily  be  imagined,  the  ultra-Latinisers 

among  the  Qreeks  took  their  cue  from  him.     John  Plusidenus, 

in  bis  treatise  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  (ap.  Allat. 

Grec.  Orthod.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  645-6,)  ignores  the  clause  altogether. 

He  ignores  it  even  more  pointedly  in  the  Greek  summary 

print^  by  Mansi,  and  ascribed  to  him. — (Tom.  v.,  p.  222-6 

of  the  Supplement  to  Coletus.)      ''  The  Supreme  Pontiff  of 

Borne,"  he  says,  ''  it  clearly  sets  forth  as  successor  of  the 

blessed  Peter,"  which  is  his  epitome  of  it.     Artfully  he  had 

stated,  by  way  of  preface  to  it,  that  the  Greeks  had  agreed  ''  to 

pay  reverence  and    submission   to  the  Pope  of    Borne,   as 

previously,  and  in  time  past,  had  been  traditionally  rendered, 

aod  delineated  in  the  holy  canons."     Gennadius  Scholarius, 

afterwards  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  if  the  piece  ascribed  to 

him  be  really  by  him,  (v.  Cave.  Hist.  Lit.  s.v.)  is  guilty  of  the 

same  rme,  c.  6  of  his  Apology  (printed  at  Bome  in  1577). 

He  quotes  that  part  of  the  decree  relating  to  the  Pope  without 

any  mention  at  all  of  the  last  clause  in  it.     Two  pages  on,  he 

betrays  his  knowledge  of  it  by  distorting  its  identical  words 

into  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  prove 

himself  from  the  Gospels.     ''Which  position  the  Saints,  and 

the  acts  of  the  oecumenical  synods,  most  clearly  set  forth." 

Neithfir  of  these  writers  venture  to  quote  the  clause  in  its 
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proper  place,  or  as  it  stands,  for  fear  it  should  tell  against 
them,  or  their  misrepresentation  of  it  be  exposed ;  they  bring 
it  in  represented  in  their  own  way,  where  they  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  niis-qnoted  it,  simply  because  they  cannot  be  proved 
quoting  it.  One  can  foresee  perfectly  what  a  crushing  reply 
will  suggest  itself  in  some  quarters  to  the  facts  here  adduced, 
or  rather  to  my  inferences  from  them.  Some  will  see  in  them 
evidence,  amounting  to  demonstration,  that  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  clause  was  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the 
definition  itself,  of  which  it  was  a  mere  confirmation :  a  mere 
appeal  to  the  acts  of  oecumenical  synods,  and  to  the  holy 
canons,  in  proof  of  the  assertion  of  plenary  power  as  apper- 
taining by  divine  right  to  the  Pope.  **  Comme  cela  est  atissi 
contenu  dans  les  actes  des  conciles  oecumeniques,  et  dans  les 
saints  canons,"  as  Abbe  Rohrbacker  has  it.  If  the  Gh*eeks  had 
really  made  that  admission  as  well,  how  utterly  inexplicable  in 
Cardinal  Turrecremata — one  of  the  ablest  controversialists  in 
all  Church-history — to  have  passed  it  over !  Why,  it  would 
have  more  than  doubled  the  force  of  his  reply,  both  to  the 
Deputy  from  Basle,  and  the  Ambassador  from  France,  could  he 
have  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Greeks  had 
granted,  not  only  that  the  Pope  was,  by  divine  appointment, 
head  of  the  Church,  but  that  every  claim  that  could  ever  be 
made  for  him  in  the  way  of  power,  plenary  and  illimitable,  had 
its  attestation  in  the  acts  of  cecumenical  synods,  one  and  all, 
and  in  the  holy  canons !  Only  look  back  to  what  Mansi  has 
expressly  said  on  that  head.  No  !  it  was  safer  far,  when  'the 
Greeks  were  fairly  gone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  clause  which 
had  been  put  in  to  satisfy  them,  and  on  the  true  meaning  of 
which  they  would  have  been  sure  to  insist,  as  long,  at  least, 
as  they  held  by  the  Council.  When  they  had  abjured  it,  even 
their  own  countrymen  might  quote  the  decree  without  that  clause, 
or  put  what  construction  they  pleased  on  the  decree  itself, 
without  anyone  caring  to  contradict  them  on  that  side.  The 
Basle  Fathers  were  the  only  practical  difl&culty  when  the 
Greeks  were  gone :  and  when  all  hope  of  retaining  the  Greeks 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  Council  of  Florence  was  at  an  end ; 
it  was  on  them  that  attention  was  concentrated  all  the  more, 
to  the  sparing  of  no  argument  to  bring  them  over.  This, 
perhaps,  will  account  for  the  last  case  of  suppression  that  I 
can  find  on  record — as  late  as  a.d.  1480 — ^in  the  summary  of 
the  Council  of  Florence,  composed  by  Augustine  Patricius, 
Canon  of  Sienna,  at  the  instance  of  Francis  Piccolomini, 
Cardinal  of  the  same  place.  Professing  to  give  a  true  summary 
of  the  decree,  (c.  93,  ap.  Colet.,  tom.  xviii.,  p.  1299,  et  eeq.)  he 
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ends  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Pope  with  the  sentence  which 

says,  that   ''to  him  plenary  power  of  tending,  ruling,  and 

gOTeming  the  nniyersal  Church,  had  been  given,  in  blessed 

Peter,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     As,  in  fact,  every  writer 

who  had  described  the  decree  up  to  his  time,  had  mutilated 

it   before  him.       So,   that,   perhaps,   had    not    those  grave 

historians,  Flavins  Blondus,  and  S.  Antoninus,  happened  to  go 

crat  of  their  way  to  dwell  upon  the  Council  of  Florence  in  their 

general  histories,  and  given  its  decree  with  that  clause  faithfully 

mserted  in  it,  though  differing  apparently  amongst  themselves 

on  one  point  in  their  versions  of  it,  and  neither  of  them 

claiming  to  have  transcribed  their  version  word  for  word  from 

the  original  in  Latin,  or  one  of  the  authenticated  copies  made 

on  the  spot — ^it  is  quite  possible,  I  say,  that  had  that  clause 

been  first  published  to  the  world,  not  by  them,  but  in  the 

Greek  Acts  edited  by  Bartholomew  Abraham,  and  afterwards 

by  Caiyophilus,  it  would  have  been  stigmatised  as  a  Greek 

interpolation :  and  instead  of  disputing  now  about  its  adequate 

rendering,  we  might  have  been  calumniating  the  Greek  version 

for  having  it  there  at  all.      So  deeply,   moreover,  has  its 

omission  been  engrained  in  us  Westerns  through  the  precedent 

of  Tnrrecremata,  that  a  writer,  usually  so  exact  and  candid  as 

Dr.  Alzog,  has   seen  fit  to  encourage  that  practice  in  the 

nineteenth  century,  by  conforming  to  it,  and  of  all  works,  in 

his  ecclesiastical  history.  (Sect.  272.)* 

I  have  no  sort  of  predilection  for  the  Basle  Fathers  myself : 

on  the   contrary,   my  sympathies    are  with  the   Council  of 

Florence,  and  its  president,  Eugenius  IV.,  whose  decree  in  its 

literal,   historical,   and   grammatical   sense    I   am  bound  to 

reverence  and  uphold.     But  I  am  not,  therefore,  bound  to 

justify,  or  to  approve  of  all  that  his  supporters,  or  the  members 

of  that  Council  said  or  did  as  individuals,  and  out  of  Council. 

And  while  I  admire  the  skill  and  ability  which  Tnrrecremata 

displayed  on  all  occasions,  and  sympathize  heartily  with  the 

general  cause  for  which  he  was  contending,  I  cannot  for  one 

moment,  excuse  his  suppression  of  that  clause,  which  of  all 

men  he  certainly  must  have  done  with  his  eyes  open.     Lasting 

triumphs  are  seldom  to  be  secured  by  suppressing  facts  :  and  it 

was  almost  in  the  very  year  in  which  this  long-lost  clause  was 

re-instated  in  history  that  Luther  was  bom. 

I  should  be  most  happy  to  have  my  impressions  dispelled  : 
but  was  it  due  to  the  same  influence  that  the  Latin  copies  of 
the  acts  of  the  council  of  Florence  have  disappeared  nobody 

•  Canon  Oakeley's  .letter  on  Dr.  Pob^'s  recent  work,  I  regret  to  say, 
exhibits  a  farther  instance.— (P.  62.) 

VOL.  !▼•  P 
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knows  where — though  there  mugt  have  been  three  official 
copies,  at  least,  made,  as  there  were  three  notaries  on  each  side? 
so  that,  as  late  as  ▲.d.  1864,  we  have  a  Benedictine  monk 
publishing,  at  Borne,  another  account  of  that  council  in  Greek, 
and  attributing  it,  in  his  preflEuse,  to  a  special  Providence,  that 
all  the  Latin  copies  had  perished,  because  thus,  he  naively 
remarks,  it  would  never  be  possible  to  assert  that  the  Latins 
had  interpolated  them.  It  had  quite  escaped  him,  that,  with- 
out the  acts  of  the  Council,  the  true  historical  sense  of  the 
decree,  whatever  its  Greek  or  Latin  syntax  might  suggest, 
might  be  eluded. 

With  regard  to  the  decree  itself,  I  am  now  going  to  turn 
king's  evidence  against  myself  in  part.  For  two  years  or  more 
I  had  been  on  the  scent  of  it;  for  two  whole  days  I  hunted  for  it 
in  commencing  this  article,  but  without  success:  at  last  in 
looking  for  something  else,  I  tumbled  upon  it  to-day  by  acci- 
dent. I  rejoic^  in  its  discovery,  though  it  may  seem  to  turn 
the  tables  upon  me,  for  many  reasons.  Indeed  I  am  sorry  that 
it  will  not  do  away  with  the  force  of  more  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten above.  It  will  not  justify  the  suppression  of  that  clause  by 
Turrecremata  and  those  who  sided  with  him.  It  will  not  acquit 
Orsi's  Mend  of  confusion  and  mis-representation  in  his  state- 
ment. It  will  not  detract  from  the  momentousness  of  what 
Bossuet  urged,  with  what  he  believed  to  be  then  the  Latin 
version  in  its  authentic  form  lying  before  him.  For  be  it  ever 
remembered,  that  any  authentic  copy  of  the  decree  in  Latin 
which  is  held  to  say  one  thing  while  the  Greek  says  another, 
will  only  transfer  the  charge  made  against  the  XXXIX.  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  a  solemn  decree  of  the  whole 
Church  in  Council,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head.  In  short  the 
Latins  having  only  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Latin  form, 
and  the  Greeks  to  the  Greek,  if  sophistry  were  really  intended, 
it  could  never  have  betrayed  itself  more  signally  on  both  sides, 
if  it  had  tried.  On  the  other  hand,  let  both  versions  be  taken 
to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  let  the  Greek  version  be  con- 
strued literally  and  grammatically,  as  any  Greek  scholar  would 
render  it,  and  we  have  then  a  most  admirable  statement  of  the 
power  of  the  Pope,  alike  removed  from  the  decrees  of  Basle  in 
the  15th  century  and  from  the  declaration  of  the  Gullican 
clergy  two  centuries  later:  namely,  that  it  is  exactly  what  the 
living  Church  in  fiill  oecumenical  council,  with  the  Pope  at  its 
head,  interprets  it  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  and  to  the  end  of 
time. 

And  now  for  the  copy  of  the  decree  in  our  own  royal 
archives.    It  is  a  venerable  document  indeed,  written  on  parch- 
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menty  in  the  form  of  a  diptycli,  with  the  Greek  on  the  right, 
flcnd  tiie  Latin  on  the  left,  and  a  line  between  them,  exactly  as 
file  Heidelberg  MS.  referred  to  by  Justiniani,  and  as  Syro- 
phnhis  has  described  its  prototype :  and   sent  to  one  of  onr 
kings — ^Henry  VI.     It  is  attested  by  "Blondus"  the  secre'  viy 
of  JJugenius.     Immediately  under  the  Latin,  is  the  signature 
and  device  of  Eugenius — a  circle  with  his  own  motto  in  Latin 
round  it,  and  with  a  cross  inside,  dividing  it  into  four  equal 
compartments.     In  the  two  upper  compartments  are  the  names 
rf  S.  Peter  on  the  left  and  S.  Paul  on  the  right;  in  the  two 
lower,    Eugenius  lY.       Underneath    this,    and    like    it,    in 
Uack  ink,  are  the  signatures  of  a  number  of  Latin  Prelates 
in  four  columns.     Under  the  Greek  is  what  purports  to  be  the 
ngnature  of  the  Emperor  in  red  letters,  not  easy  to  decipher, 
and  all  is  blank  afterwards:  not  one  signature  of  a  Greek  Pre- 
hte  fc^ows.      No    seals    are    affixed  to   it  on  either  side. 
Ancient    and  venerable    as   it  is,   therefore,   it  is  not   one 
of  the   four  original   copies   signed    by  the    Greeks   before 
their  departure,   still   less   the    prototype.      And   I   observe 
that  while  its  reading  is  undoubtedly  '*quemadmodum  etiam,'* 
Bot  "et,"  on  the  Latin  side;  the  word  BidKafi^dverai,  on  the 
Greek  side,  is  placed  before ,  not  after,  *'€v  roU  Upoh  Kapoaiv,'* 
which  is  peculiar,  and  gives  still  greater  meaning  to  the  Greek 
verb.     Then  how  strange  that  Blondus,  who  attests  it,  should 
have  written  "et,**  not  "etiam,"  in  his  own  histor}\     How- 
ever, these  are  matters  for  more  special  investigation.     Any 
one  disposed  to  assist  me,  will  find  it  in  the  British  Museum, 
nnder  the  title  of  Cleop.  E.  78,  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.     What 
set  me  looking  for  it  two  years  ago  was  my  discover}-  in  the 
library  at  Lambeth  of  two  letters  of  congratiilation  from  Henrjr- 
^.  to  Eugenius,  on  the  Union  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
A3 1  beUeve  they  will  be  printed  shortly,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  more   than    refer  to   them.      But   I   cannot   forbear,   in 
conclusion,  inviting  attention  to  a  most  interesting  little  episode 
relating  to   our   own  country,  in   the   history  of  Syropulus, 
Noticed  by  M.  Popoff,  and  unsupplied  by  his  learned  editor. 
The  Greeks  in   going  home,  for  they  were  to  take  ship  at 
Venice,  fell  in  with  the  ambassadors  from  England  at  Bologna, 
proceeding  to  the  council.     They  spent  the  evening  together, 
Syropulus  being  of  the  party.     The  ambassadors  {Trpia^ei^  Ik 
'^'A'^KKirepa^,  that  is,  "Inghilterra" — )  were  most  anxious 
to  know  how  ttings  had  gone.     One  Philip,  a  deacon,  who  was 
^th  the  Greeks,  a  thorough  unionist,  said  **it  had  been  a 
wonderful  success :  and  that  the  Churches  were  now  one  again.* ^ 
But,  "on  what  terms,"  said  the  English:  "did  you  give  in  to 
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our  way  of  thinking,  or  we  to  yours  ?"  "Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,"  said  Philip:  "when  the  opinions  of  each  Church 
were  compared,  they  were  found  to  agree:  so  that  though 
apparently  different,  they  have  been  judged  one  and  the  same  : 
and  each  party  is  allowed  to  retain  its  own."  "But  what  about 
the  addition  to  the  creed,"  rejoined  the  English :  "is  it  ejected 
from  ours,  or  added  to  yours?"  "  Neither:'.'  again  returned 
Philip:  "it  has  been  settled  that  we  should  recite  ours  without 
it,  and  you  yours  with  it."  "Then,  what  about  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread?"  "As  before,"  was  the  reply:  "each 
follows  its  own  usage."  "But  has  a  decree  been  made:  and 
if  so,  how  is  the  creed  written  in  it:  with,  or  without  the 
addition?"  "In  neither  way,"  returned  Philip  for  the  last 
time :  "for  there  was  no  creed  at  all  published  in  the  decree." 
This  was  coming  Simonides  over  our  ancestors  with  a  vengeance. 
The  Englishman  was  fairly  silenced:  "a  strange  union  this," 
was  the  substance  of  his  parting  remark,  "where  people  have 
but  agreed  to  differ." — (Sect.  x.  c.  18.)  Thus  we  have  seen  our 
forefathers  to  the  Council,  exhibited  the  copy  of  the  decree 
which  they  brought  home  with  them,  and  the  letters  written  by 
one  of  our  own  kings  in  acknowledgment  of  it:  and  I  trust, 
given  it  a  thoroughly  English  meaning — ^for  England  may 
have  more  to  say  to  that  Council  of  Florence  still. 

Edmund  S.  Fpoxjlkes. 
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FRAGMENTA    VARIA. 


No.  IV. — Two  Lettbbb  op  De.  Pusey  on  Ee-union. 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  respectirely  to  the  John 
BtiU  and  the  Ouardian.  The  first  was  in  reply  to  the  mis- 
representations by  Mr.  ArcherGumey  of  Dr.  Pusey 's-Eirew  iron 
— ^the  second  to  the  carping  complaints  of  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Wordsworth  with  regard  to  lie  same : — 

I. 

Sir, — ^I  beg  to  thank  you  very  truly  for  your  great  kindness 
in  sending  me  Mr.  A.  Gumey's  letter.  Alas !  one  who  disbelieves 
the  eternity  of  punishment  is  a  singular  defender  of  the  English 
Church.  However,  what  he  has  misapprehended,  others  may 
misapprehend  also.    His  charges  are : — 

1.  <<  He  literally  accepts  all  distinctive  Eoman  doctrine,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Roman  Church  collectively.'*  This  is  an  odd 
perversion.  What  I  said  was  :  **  I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Council  of  Trent  which  could  not  be 
explained  satisfactonly  to  us,  if  it  were  explained  authoritatively, 
ue.,  by  the  Eoman  Church,  not  by  individual  theologians  only,** 
This  is  only  to  say  that  individual  theologians  have  given 
explanations  which  we  could  receive  of  those  statements  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which,  while  unexplained,  we  cannot  receive. 
Only,  in  order  that  we  may  receive  them  they  must  not  be  the 
explajiations  of  individuals,  however  illustrious,  (for  these  might 
be  disavowed  by  the  Church,)  but  must  be  made  authoritatively, 
i.e.,  by  the  Church  herself.  What  is  this  but  to  say  that  the 
Council  of  Trent  is  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Re -union, 
but  that  it  may  be  so  explained  that  we  could  receive  it  ?  Why 
should  it  be  a  fault  to  hope  this  ? 

2.  An  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Gumey's  second 
point,  "  the  Invocation  of  Saints."  I  gave  in  my  book  the 
explanation  of  a  celebrated  writer.  Bishop  Milner.  His  expla- 
nation, which  I  accepted,  even  falls  short  of  what  Latimer 
admitted,  so  that  Latimer  would  have  accepted  it  as  well  as  I. 
Bishop  Milner  said,  **  They  do  nothing  for  us  mortals  in  Heaven, 
but  what  they  did  while  they  were  here  on  earth,  and  whalT  all 
Christians  are  bound  to  do  for  each  other,  namely,  they  help  us 
by  their  prayers.  The  only  difference  is,  that  as  the  Saints  in 
Heaven  are  free  from  every  stain  of  sin  and  imperfection,  and 
are  confirmed  in  grace  and  glory,  so  their  prayers  are  more 
efi&cacious  for  obtaining  what  they  ask  for  than  are  the  prayers 
of  us  imperfect  and  sinful  mortals."    On  this  I  said,  <^Now 
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were  this  all,  the  difficulty  never  could  have  arisen.  The  mere 
ora  pro  nobis  so  ejrjdainedy  could  not  have  led  any  to  stop  short 
in  the  Saints,  nor  have  called  forth  any  protest  out  of  zeal  for 
God's  honour.  But  along  with  this  was  that  system  as  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  which  to  all  of  us  has  heen  the  special  *  crux*  of 
the  Roman  system."  **  Honest  Master  Latimer,"  (as  he  was 
proverbially  called,)  went  far  beyond  this.  It  was  shortly  before 
his  death,  in  answer  to  a  charge,  which  he  declared  to  be  *'  false 
and  untrue."  The  charge  was  that  he  had  said  **  Saints  are 
not  to  be  worshipped."  After  making  a  distinction  as  to  the 
images  of  Saints,  he  said,  **  Take  Saints  for  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  and  worshipping  them  for  praying  to  them.  I  never 
denied  that  they  might  be  worshipped  and  be  our  mediators, 
though  not  by  way  of  redemption,  (for  so  Christ  is  alone  whole 
Mediator,  both  for  them  and  for  us,)  yet  by  way  of  intercession."* 
In  another  more  formal  answer,  he  only  insists  that  prayer  to 
the  Saints  is  not  necessanjy  (which  the  Council  of  Trent  also  does 
not  affirm,)  **  Though  we  viay  desire  the  Saints  in  Heaven  to  pray 
Oodfor  us,  yet  it  is  not  so  ne4:essnry  to  be  done,  but  that  we  may 
pray  to  God  ourselves,  without  first  making  suit  to  them  ;"f  and 
**I  deny  not  hut  that  we  •may  pray  to  Saints^  but  rather  to  Him 
which  can  make  us  Saints."| 

Now  while  Latimer,  on  his  side,  held  it  to  be  lawful  to  ask 
the  Saints  for  their  prayers,  Bishop  Doyle,  in  a  formal  statement 
of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  in  view  of  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, claimed  that  our  doctrine  was  just  the  same  as  theirs. 
This  he  did,  on  the  ground  of  some  passages  of  Bishop  Montagu. 
But  then,  since  lie  even  urged  that  our  belief  was  the  same  as 
theirs,  he  vii-tually  pledged  himself  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
requires  no  more  to  be  believed.  His  words  were,  **  Your  belief 
on  this  subject  is  substantially  the  same  as  ours  ;  your  practice 
should  be  the  same  as  ours ;  your  language  is  precisely  the 
same  as  ours.  Hear  it  from  the  tongue  of  one  of  your  most 
learned  Bishops.  Montagu  (Antid.  p.  20,)  says,  *  I  do  not  deny 
but  the  Saints  arc  the  mediators  (as  tliey  are  called)  of  prayer 
and  intercession ;  they  interpose  with  God  by  their  supplications , 
and  mediate  by  their  prayers.' §  And  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Invocation  of  Saints,  p.  97,  *  I  feel  no  absurdity  in  nature,  no 
incongruity  unto  analogy  of  faith,  no  repugnancy  at  all  to  Holy 
Scripture,  much  less  impiety,  for  any  man  to  say,  **  Holy  angel 
guardian,  pray  for  me."  '  And  in  p.  110,  *  It  is  no  impiety  to 
say^  **  Holy  Slary,  pray  for  me  ;  holy  Peter,  pray  for  me."  '  " 

•  "  A  letter  of  Master  Latimer  to  Master  Morice,  concerning  the  articles 
mritten,  which  were  falsely  and  untruly  laid  agaimt  him,''^  in  Foxe,  Acts,  &c, 
zevii.  474,  8. 

+  "Articles,  untruly,  nnjustly,  falsely,  uncharitably,  imputed  to  ma, 
Hngh  Latimer,  by  Dr.  Powell,  of  Saliabuiy."    Foxe,  Ibid^  page  470. 

X  Ibid,  page  471. 

$  Letters  of  J.  E.  and  L.  H.  ix.,  p.  27. 
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Again,  in  answer  to  the  Commissioners  on  Education  for  Ireland, 
Bishop  Doyle  said,  <^  Of  God  alone  they  [Homan  Catholics]  ask 
for  mercy ;  of  the  Saints  they  only  ask  for  prayers."  •  I  have 
said  before  publicly,  that  I  do  not  nse  Invocation  of  Saints, 
because  I  am  not  taught  to  do  so.  But  Bishop  Andrewes  draws 
the  distinction,!  between  simply  asking  the  Saints  to  **  pray  for 
us,"  (as  we  ask  one  another,)  and  using  language  to  them,  as  if 
they  were  mediate  givers  of  grace.  And  I  do  think,  as  I  said, 
that  if  the  Boman  Church  were  formally  to  endorse  the  state- 
ments made  in  her  name,  that  this  only  is  matter  of  fadth  among 
them,  the  chief  obstacle  to  Re-union  would  be  removed.  No 
more  is  laid  down  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  but,  in  default  of  any 
authoritative  limitation,  we  have  to  interpret  the  Council  of 
Trent  by  the  practical  system. 

8.  In  regiurd  to  the  Primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  I  owned 
it  willingly,  because  General  Councils,  which  our  Church 
acknowledges,  owned  it.  What  is  commonly  called  his  supre- 
macy has,  I  believe,  been  nowhere  authoritatively  defined.  The 
Council  of  Florence,  as  interpreted  by  Archbishop  De  Marca, 
laid  down  that  **  The  privileges  of  the  Pope  were  to  be  explained 
and  exercised  according  to  tlie  Canons,  and  according  to  the 
Acts  of  the  (Ecimienical  Councils,  ue.,  of  the  Councils  composed 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church."*  If  in  other  respects  an 
nnion  between  the  Churches  could  be  hcnlthfnlhj  effected,  I  have 
been  informed  by  those  who  were  competent  to  speak,  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  a  concordat  which  should  save  **the 
liberties  of  the  English  Church,  or  the  prerogatives  which 
belong  to  the  Sovereign."  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kindness.  Your  faithful  servant, 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Dec.  7,  1865.  E.  B.  Pusey. 

n. 

Sir, — Absence  from  England  prevented  my  answering  the 
appeal  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  made  to  me  in  your  columns.  He 
wished  to  know  whether,  in  my  sentence,  **  This  involves  the 
conviction,  on  my  side,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  Articles 
which  cannot  be  explained  rightly  as  not  contradicting  anytliing 
held  to  be  dejid^m  the  Boman  Church,"  I  meant  to  include  the 
Papal  Supremacy  and  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Certainly, 
I  was  not  thinking  of  either,  but  of  what  was  laid  down  as  de 
fide  in  the  CouncU  of  Trent,  which  I  had  mentioned  in  the 
sentence  immediately  preceding,  of  which  this  was  the  converse. 
In  regard  to  the  Papal  Supremacy,  I  had  explained  myself  at 
length  to  the  Weekly  liegister.     This  letter,  written  December 

•  House  of  CommonB  Beport,  App.  p.  704. 
+  See  Eirenicon^  p.  109. 

*  De  Mario  Con.  Sac.  et  Imp.  ill.  6,  p.  154. 
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the  6th,  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's,  seems 
to  have  escaped  him ;  I  need  the  less  repeat  it,  because  it  has 
since  been  reprinted.  I  said  also  in  my  last  letter  to  the  Times, 
**  Let  there  once  be  an  earnest  desire  for  a  healthful  union  on 
the  part  of  England,  and  I  have  good  ground  to  believe  that 
terms  which  we  could  conscientiously  offer,  and  that  without 
any  derogation  to  any  law  of  the  State,  would  be  accepted." 

In  regard  to  ^*  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  I  thought  that 
since  it  has  not  been  added  to  Pope  Pius*  Greed,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, no  profession  of  faith  in  it  is  required  of  any  one  who 
submits  himself  to  the  Boman  Church,  a  profession  which  is 
not  reqi^ired  of  any  number  of  individuals  who  may  submit, 
could  not  be  required  of  the  whole  body,  in  case  of  Be-union. 

I  may,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  I 
understand  that  Eoman  divines  hold,  that  all  which  is  defined 
is  that  the  soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  infused  pure  into  her 
body,  and  was  preserved  from  both  guilt  and  taint  of  original 
sin  for  those  merits  of  our  Lord,  by  Whom  she  was  redeemed, 
and  that  nothing  is  defined  as  to  the  **  active  conception," — i.^., 
that  of  her  body.  In  this  case  the  words,  **  in  primo  instante 
conceptionit  siur,''  must  be  used  in  regard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  S.  Thomas  uses  it  of  our 
Lord.  The  immaculateness  of  the  conception  would  then  differ 
in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  was  sancti- 
fied in  his  mother's  womb. 

On  another  point  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  differing  with 
Dr.  Wordsworth — ^viz.,  the  supposed  effect  of  the  suggested  union 
with  Bome  upon  the  Scandinavian  bodies  and  on  the  movement 
in  Italy.  I  can  imagine  few  things  more  destructive  to  the 
Church  of  England  than  any  alliance  with  the  Scandinavian 
bodies,  unless  they  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  and  become  what 
we  are.  The  Italian  movement  seems  to  me  political  rather 
than  religious.  Not  I  only,  but  large-hearted  Boman  Catholic 
laymen,  who  would  rejoice  in  a  reform  of  anything  amiss,  fear 
that  that  movement  will  issue  in  latitudinarianism  and  heresy, 
and  countless  harm  to  souls.  For  myself,  I  should  be  thankful 
that  they  should  be  deterred  from  looking  to  us. 

What  I  trust,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  caUing  us  to,  is  to  seek 
a  healthful  Be-union  and  intercommunion  with  other  Catholics  in 
East  and  West.  Whatever  of&ce  we  may,  in  God's  good  pur- 
pose, have  towards  the  Protestants,  will  be  after,  not  before,  our 
Be-union  with  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom. 

In  one  thing  Dr.  Wordsworth  will  agree  with  me  with  his 
whole  heart,  that  our  primary,  proximate  duty  is  prayer  to  Him, 
in  Whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  men,  to  Him  Who  prayed  for 
His  disciples,  **  That  they  may  be  one  as  We  are."  Already 
the  prayers  to  this  end  in  England  have  called  forth  larger 
prayer  abroad.     This  I  have  found  to  be  so.     The  EtmUs 
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EeligieuseB  has  just  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  prayer,  as  a  response 
to  these  aspirations  of  ours.  **  While  avowing,"  says  the 
learned  writer,  **  with  a  sincere  humility  our  ignorance  "  [as  to 
the  future  results  of  this  recent  movement],  "  I  venture  to  tln'nlf 
that  GathoHcs  must  not  stop  short  in  barren  desires.  *  A  great 
door  is  opened  to  us,*  as  the  Apostle  S.  Paul  says,  and  our  first 
duty  is  not  to  close  it  by  excesses  of  zeal,  of  severity,  or  any 
blameable  feeling.  To  pray  God  that  lie  finish  tlw  work  hvgnn  is  a 
duty  from  which  no  one  ought  to  hold  back"  Let  us,  on  our  side, 
(whether  we  join  any  Association  or  no,)  at  least  pray,  with  a 
careful  earnestness,  all  those  prayers  which  our  Church  puts 
into  our  month  for  "  unity,  peace,  and  concord,"  and  especially, 
at  Holy  Communion,  that  He  **  will  inspire  the  Universal 
Church  with  the  spirit  of  truth,  unity,  and  concord."  That  **  all 
they  who  confess  His  Holy  Name  may  agree,  in  the  truth  of  His 
Holy  Word,  and  Uve  in  unity  and  godly  love."  And  He  **  Who 
heareth  prayer/'  has  pledged  His  Almighty  Word  to  do  what 
we  ask,  as  He  sees  best  for  the  Church,  which  He  purchased 
with  His  Own  Blood.  E.  B.  Pusey. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Jan.  20,  1866, 


No:  V. — Anglo-Oriental  Meeting  for  Restoring 
Visible  Unity. 

An  influential  meeting  was  held  in  London,  last  November,  at 
which  the  question  of  Re-union  was  discussed.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  was  in  the  Chair,  and  Prince  Orloff,  Count  Tolstoi  and 
the  Very  Rev.  Father  Popoff  represented  the  Eastern  Church. 
The  following  account  of  it  in  a  letter  from  Prince  Orloflf 
appeared  in  the  Times, 

**We  have  been  enabled  to  communicate  the  following 
extract  from  a  private  letter  of  Prince  N.  Orloflf  to  M.  Masloff : — 
*•  *  Belfontaine,  near  Fontainebleau,  Nov.  28,  1865. 

**  *I  promised  to  inform  you  of  what  occurred  at  the  London 
meeting  on  the  15th  inst. : — 

***The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  80  persons,  chiefly 
clergymen  of  High  Church  principles.  Of  the  many  eminent 
gentlemen  present  I  will  only  mention  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
presided,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bishop- Coadjutor  of  Edin- 
burgh, Drs.  Pusey  and  Liddon,  of  Oxford;  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Cambridge ;  and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  the  Dean  (?)  of  Westminster. 
The  Russians  present  were  Father  Yevgeni  Popoff,  our  worthy 
chaplain  in  London;  Count  Alexei  Tolstoi,  and  myself.  The 
meeting  was  private.  After  reading  the  resolution  of  last  year's 
meeting,  purporting  "that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eastern  Church 
should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  mitigating  the  estrangement 
of  the  various  Christian  Churches  from  each  other,"  the  Bishop 
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of  Oxford  desired  me  to  say  a  few  words.  Haying  premised  that 
I  was  speaking  in  a  private  capacity,  I  said  that  the  Bnssian 
clergy,  praying  daily  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  Chris- 
tian Church,  would  be  always  inclined  to  promote  it.  In  proof 
of  this  I  alleged  that  the  study  of  the  English  language  had 
been  introduced  into  our  ecclesiastical  academies,  and  that  our 
clergy  woijild  be  prepared  to  sift  privately  all  disputed  points.  I 
added,  however,  that  the  most  holy  Philaret,  the  Archbishop  of 
Moscow,  and  lofty  patriarch  of  our  Church,  was  of  opinion  that 
this  was  a  grave  and  difficult  question,  which  ought  to  be  slowly 
matured,  and,  above  all,  investigated  closely  and  minutely.  In 
conclusion  I  moved : — 

"*1.  That  works  should  be  published  in  England  setting 
forth  th^  history,  doctrine,  and  present  condition  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  it  is  not  a  Protestant  but  a 
Catholic  Church,  and,  accordingly,  related  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  I  also  remarked  that  the  subject  being  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Russian  public,  it  ought  to  be  explained  fully 
and  copiously. 

*'  *2.  That  Anglican  clergymen  sympathizing  with  the  cause 
should  be  stationed  at  Moscow  and  S.  Petersburg. 

***3.  That  the  matter  should  not  be  precipitated,  or  urged 
with  too  much  eagerness  or  violence,  but  that  we  should  trust 
in  the  Divine  assistance  rather  than  in  the  success  of  our  human 
and  short-sighted  endeavours.  What  we  had  to  do  now  was  to 
prepare  the  ground  by  elucidating  the  question.  The  seed 
would  grow  up,  and  future  generations,  perhaps,  would  reap  the 
harvest,  if  God  willed  it. 

***  Father  Popoff,  who  delivered  an  eloquent  speech,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  Christianity,  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  After  him  some  clergymen  spoke  on  dogmatical  points. 
I  omit  quoting  their  opinions ;  they  will  be  probably  communi- 
cated by  Father  Popoff  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  Procurator  of 
the  Holy  Synod.  They  had  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Ten  Bishops,  two  Archbishops,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  ]Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
staying  at  Windsor  with  the  Queen,  had  sent  letters  sympathiz- 
ing with  our  efforts.  The  Primus  of  Scotland  observed  in  his 
letter  that  in  1718  the  Scotch  and  Orthodox  Churches  had  been 
negotiating  upon  the  subject  when  their  discussions  were  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
subsequent  ascendancy  of  Lutheran  influences  in  Bussia.  The 
Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  urged  that,  in  their  opinion, 
we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  preparing  the  ground, 
leaving  the  harvest  to  be  reaped  by  future  generations,  but, 
deferring  all  dogmatical  debates,  proceed  to  celebrate  the  Lord^s 
Supper  by  intercommunion,  if  such  were  tlie  wish  of  the  chiefs 
of  our  Church.    Upon  a  gentleman  remarking  that  Orthodox 
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Christians  might  receive  the  communion  in  Anglican  churches 
even  now,  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops 
present,  including  the  Primate  of  Canterbury.  Another  gentle- 
man then  stated  that  Englishmen  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion in-  t&e  orthodox  churches  of  Servda.  Before  the  close 
of  the  debates  I  rose  again  to  declare  that  the  Russian  Church 
being  but  one  of  the  five  branches  of  the  Eastern  Catholic 
Church,  the  matter  was  all  the  more  complicated,  and  that  the 
subordinate  members  of  our  clergy,  were  not  at  liberty  to  decide 
any  ecclesiastical  questions,  being  entirely  guided  by  the  rules 
and  directions  of  their  Church.  The  Servian  story,  upon  inquiry, 
proved  a  mere  myth.  [? J 

"  'Prayers  were  offered  up  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the 
meeting,  which  had  a  purely  spiritual  character.  No  resolutions 
were  passed,  but  all  agreed  tliat  the  cause  should  be  promoted 
cautiously,  but  incessantly. 

"  *  The  day  after  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury at  his  country  seat.  He  would  have  liked  to  despatch  two 
bishops  to  Eussia,  but,  hearing  what  I  had  to  say  against  his 
plan,  put  it 'off.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  nonagenarian 
patriarch  of  the  Anglican  Church,  also  speaks  with  great  interest 
of  the  work  of  Re-union.  The  matter  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  politics ;  though  if  a  Reunion  were  effected,  the  Russian 
and  English  interests  in  the  East  might  possibly  become  iden- 
tical. 

**  *  Prince  N.  Orlofp.'  " 


No.  VI. — The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on^  the  Intercom- 
munion OF  THE  Churches. 

The  following  Letter,  in  reference  to  the  meeting  referred  to 
above,  appeared  in  the  Times: — 

Sir, — ^In  your  article  in  Thursday's  paper  on  tlie  letter  of 
Prince  Orloff,  it  is  stated  that  **the  two  bishops  x)resent  avowed 
themselves  quite  ready  to  communicate  at  once"  (/.<?.,  with  the 
Russian  Church)  **if  only  the  other  bishops  would."  As  one  of 
the  bishops  present  at  the  meeting,  I  ask  leave  to  say  that  I,  at 
least,  made  no  such  avowal,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  heard 
it  made.  My  own  behef,  deepened  by  what  passed  at  the  meet- 
ing, is  that,  earnestly  as  all  must  wish  and  pray  for  the  union 
in  truth  and  love  of  divided  Christendom,  intercommimion 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Russo-Greek  Church  is 
still  a  long  way  off,  and  that  all  the  present  generation  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  encourage  a  more  friendly  feeling  bel^een  the 
members  of  the  two  commimions,  to  remove  misapprehension 
by  spreading  information  in  both  countries  on  the  history,  doo- 
tnne,  and  discipline  of  either  Church,  and  by  bringing  out  more 
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clearly  the  wide  extent  of  Gospel  truth  in  which  they  agree,  to 
limit  and  facilitate  the  discussion  of  those  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice — ^which,  however,  are  far  from  unimportant — on  which 
on  which  they  really  differ,    I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  LiNOOLN. 

Biseholme,  Deo.  29,  1865. 


No.  Vn. — ^Pbince  Orloff  on  Corporate  Reunion. 

The  following  clearly- written  and  most  valuable  letter  recently 
appeared  in  the  Times. 

Sir, — Some  misunderstanding  having  arisen  from  the  publi- 
cation of  a  private  letter  of  mine,  containing  a  very  abridged 
account  of  the  meeting  which  took  place  in  London,  on  the 
16th  of  November  last,  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  towards  my 
English  friends  to  do  my  utmost  in  the  following  lines  to  clear 
up  any  doubts  or  misapprehension  as  to  my  views  on  this 
subject : — 

I  have  allowed  a  whole  month  to  elapse  in  silence,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  how  the  idea  of  intercommunion  would  be 
received  by  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  I  am  most  happy 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Eussian  press  has  greeted  with 
the  warmest  of  sympathy  the  foreshadowing  of  a  prospect  of 
Christian  Unity  so  nobly  put  forward  by  the  Eastern  Church 
Association. 

Notiiing  could  be  more  loyal  and  straightforward  than  the 
conduct  of  the  learned  and  benevolent  men  assembled  on  that 
occasion  was  towards  the  Russians  who  came  there. 

They  at  once  told  us  that  they  had  no  power  or  authority  to 
engage  the  action  of  the  Church  of  England  in  any  way,  each 
individual  representing  and  giving  utterance  to  his  own  private 
opinions  only.  I  made  a  similar  declaration  in  my  own  name 
and  in  that  of  my  Russian  friends.  Therefore,  no  engagements, 
no  illusory  promises  were  made  on  either  side,  all  of  us  being 
aware  that  the  character  of  the  meeting  was  to  be  perfectly 
informal,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  try  and 
ascertain  by  what  means  the  Churches  to  which  w^e  severally 
belonged  might  some  day  be  brought  near  together. 

Two  distinct  opinions  were  brought  forward  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion.  Some  members  were  in  favour  of  immediate 
intercommunion,  without  waiting  for  dogmatic  Unity.  Others 
felt  that  dogmatic  Unity  must  naturally  precede  intercommunion. 
All,  however,  were  agreed  upon  one  point — that  it  would  be  both 
useful  and  necessary  to  promote  on  both  sides  a  careful  study 
of  the  history  and  doctrine  of  the  two  Churches,  and  to  work 
out  as  clearly  as  possible  the  wide  extent  of  Gospel  truth  held 
by  them  botih,  as  well  as  to  limit  and  facilitate  the  discussion 
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of  all  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  on  which  they  may 
differ. 

The  impression  left  upon  my  mind  by  this  meeting  was  that 
a  deep  feeling  of  Christian  love  had  brought  together  persons  of 
different  countries  assembled  in  Christ's  Name,  who,  after  some 
hours  of  conversation,  carried  away  with  them  the  conviction 
that,  let  the  results  be  what  they  might,  they,  at  least,  had 
fulfilled  their  duty  as  Christians  in  striving  earnestly  to  find  a 
means  for  bringing  nearer  to  each  other  two  important  and 
severed  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Personally,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  would  not  under  any 
circumstances  make  religion  a  cloak  for  worldly  or  political 
ends,  and  that  I  consider  such  an  arricre  pcnsee  as  a  sort  of  sacri- 
lege; still  less  should  I  have  thought  of  promoting  a  confede- 
racy against  another  important  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
while  uttering  prayers  and  arguments  in  favour  of  concord  and 
Unity. 

The  very  idea  of  Union  (in  a  Christian  spirit)  would  naturally 
exclude  any  such  feelings,  and,  for  my  own,  I  can  but  re- 
echo the  wish  that  not  only  Eussian  and  English  interests 
might  become  identical  in  the  East,  but  that  the  religious 
interests  of  the  whole  world  might  become  so  for  universal  peace 
and  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  I  was  obliged  to  excuse  myself, 
in  the  eyes  of  my  own  countrymen,  for  having  participated  in 
the  prayers  with  which  the  meeting  opened  and  closed.  The 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  has  never  forbidden  its  members 
from  joining  in  any  form  of  prayer  with  other  Christians,  more 
especially  with  those  who  pray  for  **the  peace  of  the  whole 
world  and  the  Union  of  divided  Christendom." 

This  insinuation  is,  therefore,  totally  devoid  of  foundation. 

Allow  me,  in  closing  these  lines,  to  correct  an  error  which 
appeared  in  my  letter,  and  may  possibly  be  of  my  own  commit- 
ting, though  I  cannot  account  for  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  never  expressed  any  intention 
to  me  of  sending  Bishops  to  Eussia.  It  was  rather  a  sugges- 
tion on  my  part  that  some  learned  Churchman  might  be  in- 
duced to  go  there  whenever  the  idea  of  intercommunion  should 
attain  a  greater  development ;  for  in  1864  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  expressed  to  me  his  desire  of 
visiting  Moscow  in  order  to  soimd  the  opinions  of  the  Russian 
Clergy,  but  abandoned  his  resolution  on  hearing  from  me  how 
few  among  them  were  acquainted  with  the  English  language, 
and  how  little  the  question  of  intercommunion  had  been  agi- 
tated at  that  time. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Pbince  Obloff. 
BruBsels,  Feb.  4. 
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COERESPONDENCE. 


8,  John's,  Aberdeen. 

ELaving  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  correspond- 
ence, we  do  Bo  with  pleasure,  not  alone  because  it  obyiously 
tends  to  throw  additional  light  upon  certain  subjects  discussed 
by  our  esteemed  contributor  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Two  Com- 
munions in  Scotland  "  : — 

1.    Bishop  Suther  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comper. 

•     Aberdeen,  December  6,  1865. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — ^It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  in  some  of  your  services  in  S.  John's, 
coloured  scarfs  or  stoles  other  than  black,  copes  and  chasubles, 
or  some  of  them.  Such  vestments  I  hold  to  be  unauthorized 
by  our  Church ;  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  admonish  you  against 
the  use  of  them. 

When  taking  duty  for  you  in  S.  John's,  sometimes  last  year, 
I  was  startled  at  finding  candles,  which  had  not  been  lighted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  lighted  just  before  I  commenced 
the  office  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

I  at  once  put  [i.e.  blew]  them  out ;  but  though  I  thus  publicly 
marked  my  disapprobation  of  such  a  practice,  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  you  still  continue  it. 

Li  these  matters  you  are  doubtless  doing  what  you  believe 
to  be  lawful  and  right,  and  what  you  will  not  hesitate  to  avow. 

Such  an  avowal  will  be  much  more  becoming  to  your 
position  and  mine,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  a  formal 
investigation,  and  I  therefore  give  you  tlie  present  opportunity 
of  making  it ;  but  it  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you  that  your 
answer  will  be  founded  on  in  any  after  proceedings. 

I  have  therefore  to  request  that  you  will  inform  me, — 

Ist.  Whether  on  last  Sunday,  being  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent,  or  on  any  other  day  during  the  present  year,  you  did, 
while  engaged  in  the  offices  of  the  Church  in  S.  John's,  Aber- 
deen, wear  any  vestments,  such  as  these  before  mentioned,  or 
any  other  than  the  surplice  ? 

2nd.  Whether  on  that  day,  or  any  other  day  during  the  present 
year,  you  caused  the  candles  on  the  Communion  Table  in  your 
Church  to  be  lighted  at  the  commencement  of  service  for  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ? 

I  am,  reverend  and  dear  Sir, 
Yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  C  Suther, 

Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
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2.  Rev.  Mb.  Comper  to  Bishop  Sutheb, 

Aberdeen,  7th  December,  1865. 

My  dear  Lord, — In  answer  to  your  letter,  which  I  received 
last  mght,  I  beg  to  say,  first,  that  since  I  have  been  incumbent 
of  S.  John's,  I  have  always  worn  an  alb  and  a  chasuble  at  the 
early  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  but  never  at  the 
eleven  o'clock  service ;  that  I  have  regularly  worn  coloured 
stoles,  and  that  I  have  never  worn  a  cope  or  other  vestment 
except  those  mentioned  and  the  surplice ;  and,  secondly,  that  I 
have  always  caused  the  candles  on  ihe  altar  to  be  lighted  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

I  may  explain  that  I  found  all  these  usages  established  in 
this  Church  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  incumbency,  at  Easter, 
1861.  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    COMPEB. 

8.  Bishop  Sutheb  to  the  Rev.  Mb.  Comper. 

Abebdeek,  Dec.  15,  1865. 

Eev.  and  Dear  Sir, — ^I  thank  you  for  the  frank  and  explicit 

answer  to  my  last  letter,  and  deeply  regret  that  it  obliges  me 

thus  to  addres3  you.    Did  I  believe  that  any  arguments  or 

entreaties  of  mine  would  induce  you  to  adopt  a  different  line  of 

conduct  they  should  not  be  wanting,  but  I  see  no  room  for  any 

such  expectations,  or  for  doubting  that  you  are  determined  to 

difiij^ard  my  remonstrances,  and  force  me  to  judicial  proceedings 

•gainst  you.     This,  with  whatever  pain  to  myself,  my  duty  calls 

on  me  to  do ;  and  I  therefore  admonish  you  that  the  practices 

described  in  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant  are  contraiy  to  the  laws 

and  usage  of  this  Church,  and  that,  unless  I  receive  fi-om  you, 

^thin  five  days,  a  written  assurance  that  they  will  be  hereafter 

discontinued,  I  must  proceed  against  you  in  terms  of  the  Canons. 

To  obviate  any  risk  of  misunderstanding,  I  annex  the  form 

of  Bach  an  undertaking  as  I  require  : — 

*'  In  compliance  with  the  admonitions  of  my  Bishop,  I  pro- 
iiuse  that  I  will  not  at  any  of  the  services  in  S.  John's  Church 
Wear,  or  permit  to  be  worn,  by  the  officiating  clergyman  stoles  or 
scarfs  of  any  other  colour  than  black,  copes,  chasubles,  albs,  or 
^J  other  vestments  than  the  usual  surplice  ;  and  that  I  will 
not  allow  the  candles  on  the  Altar  to  be  lighted  at  the  com- 
Diencement  of  the  Communion  Service,  or  to  be  used  otherwise 
^  for  the  necessary  or  actual  purpose  of  affording  light  to  the 
dfitgyman  and  choir." 

I  am,  rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

T.  G.  Sutheb, 
Bev.  J.  Comper,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  our  correspondence  to  the  Church- 
^^rtens  and  Congregation  of  S.  John's. 

T.  G.  S.,  Bishop. 
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4,    Kev.  Mb.  Compeb  to  Bishop  Suther. 

Aberdeen,  18tli  December,  1866. 

My  Lord  Bishop, — ^In  compliance  with  yottr  order,  I  will  lay 
aside  the  use  of  coloured  stoles,  alb  and  chasuble  in  the 
services  of  S.  John's,  so  long  as  no  authoritative  interpretation 
different  from  that  of  your  Lordship's  is  given  of  the  Scottish 
Canon  xxxii.,  concerning  clerical  vestments,  or  until  you  with- 
draw your  order. 

I  have  hitherto  continued  to  wear  these  vestments,  which,  as 
I  have  already  explained,  I  found  established  in  S.  John's  at 
my  institution,  under  an  impression  that  the  ambiguity  of  the 
aforesaid  Canon,  combined  with  the  express  directions  of  Canon 
xxix.,  adopting  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of 
England,  permitted  me  to  do  so.  It  is,  I  believe,  generally 
allowed,  and  has  been  declared  by  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
that  the  vestments  to  which  your  Lordship  objects  are  autho- 
rised by  the  English  Prayer  Book,  which  our  Church  three 
years  ago  adopted  as  her  Service  Book.  In  the  compliance 
which  I  yield,  I  am  very  much  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
save  your  Lordship  from  judicially  condenming,  as  unlawful  in 
the  Scottish  Church,  vestments  which  are  enjoined  by  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  use  of  which  is  daily  extending  in 
England. 

n.  The  question  of  lights  on  the  Altar  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  Holy  Communion  rests,  I  conceive  on  very  different 
grounds. 

1.  I  know  of  no  law  or  Canon  of  the  Scottish  Church  which 
in  any  way  forbids  them. 

2.  The  practice  is  an  estabHshed  usage  in  S.  John's  of  nearly 
15  years'  standing. 

Lights  have  been  used  in  the  present  new  Church  ever  since 
its  consecration,  at  the  early  celebrations,  and  at  all  celebrations, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  about  fourteen  years — a  period  extend- 
LQg  through  the  whole  of  your  Lordship's  episcopate,  and  a  part 
of  that  of  your  venerated  Predecessor,  and  the  incumbency  of 
three  successive  Pastors  of  S.  John's.  It  has  never  to  my 
knowledge  been  objected  to  or  remonstrated  against  by  your 
Predecessor  or  by  your  Lordship  ;  for  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  I  really  could  not  regard  the  fact  of  your  Lordship  having 
put  out  the  candles,  when  officiating  in  S.  John's  18  months 
ago,  when  I  was  absent  from  home,  as  a  remonstrance.  Your 
Lordship  did  not  at  the  time  nor  since,  until  in  your  letter  of 
6th  inst.,  intimate  to  me  that  you  had  done  so,  nor  did  you 
signify  any  objection  to  the  practice. 

8.  I  believe  that  the  practice  is  authorized  by  the  Rubric  as 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  ministers  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 
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On  these  grounds  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  accept 
your  Lordship's  order  in  this  matter,  as  belonging  to  that  class 
of  admonitions  which  I  promised  at  my  ordination  to  obey.  I 
deeply  regret  it.  I  hope  I  evince  the  desire  to  obey  by  yielding- 
ihe  first  point,  and  that  you  will  see  that  I  am  in  no  sense 
"  forcing  "  your  Lordship  to  take  judicial  proceedings  against 
me  by  continuing  a  practice  so  long  established,  and  possessing, 
as  I  believe,  rubrical  authority.  It  is  from  no  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience, but  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty  to  the  interests  entrusted 
to  my  keeping  as  Incumbent  of  a  Church  where  the  usage  has  so 
long  obtained,  that  I  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  declining 
to  discontinue  it,  unless  it  shall  be  shown  to  be  illegal  or 
wrong. 

I  am,  my  Lord  Bishop, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.    COMPEB. 

The  Re-union  Movement. 
Sir, — I  congratulate  you  warmly  on  the  increase  of  Re-union 
principles  amongst  Catholics.     /  am  now  constantly  discovering 
supporters  and  approbation  wliere  before  I   only   received    condem- 
nation and  suspicion.     Dr.  Pusey's  great  book,  his  Eirenicon ,  will 
produce  much  good.     We   certainly  needed  such   a  volume. 
The  extravagances  of  some  of  your  Anglican  converts  must 
sooner  or  later  have  been  pruned.     The  tree  was  going  to  seed. 
What  some  of  our  best  and  holiest  prelates,  fifteen  years  ago, 
attempted  in  the  case  of  the  Life  of  Rose  of  Lima,  will  be  now 
Ui  other  cases  done,  because  Dr.  Pusey  has  spoken  !    All  thanks  to 
^at  venerable  divine  !     He  has  written  as  no  one  on  our  side 
dared  to  have  written  :  and  yet  such  writing  was  required,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (as  many  of  our  priests  would  testify) 
t^t  a  very  unhealthy  style  of  devotional  volumes  was  not 
indikely  to  become  fashionable — in  fact,  was  becoming  fashion- 
8hle.    I  have  a  great  veneration  for  our  Most  Blessed  Lady, 
the  Mother  of  God,  but  the  sickly  sentimentalism  of  the  London 
Oratory,  and  the  strange  songs  in  some  of  our  hymn  books, 
would  have  made  my  dear  friend,  the  late  Bishop  Baines,  very, 
v«ry  sorrowful.     And  I  quite  agree  with  him — one  of  the  wisest 
<rf  prelates.     All  truth  lies   between  human   extremes.     The 
Holy  Council  of  Trent  would  be  invoked  in  vain  to  justify 
piidi  that  is  passed  by  in  silence  now  regarding  Mary.     Well 
is  it,  then,  that  the  venerable  Canon  Pusey  has  spoken  out. 
With  his  remarkable  learning  and  deep  piety,  he  speaks  with 
authority.     Few  on  our  side  know  the  Holy  Fathers'  writings 
better,  and  you  may  rest  confident  that  the  warning  will  not 
remain  unnoticed,  even  though  many  harsh  judgments  are  in 
the  meanwhile  delivered.    It  is  a  great  step  towards  effecting  a 
Be-imion  on  a  true  Catholic  badd.    On  any  other  basis  no 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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Be-nnion  could  be  effeeied.  Far  myself,  I  prefer  the  Quod  semper^ 
Ac,  of  my  college  oairionlum  to  a  reception  of  the  AiQhhishop*« 
rash  dictum  that  ^'  an  a^eal  to  antiquity  is  a  treason  ;*'  and  I 
daim  Bellaimine  and  Boasuet  as  feUow-sinners.  Sodi  state- 
ments produce  an  effect  the  rereree  of  that  intended.  They  are 
one-sided,  partial,  and  untrue.  No  one  can  securely  test  them, 
and  no  one  is  brought  nearer  the  Church  by  reading  them.  To 
accept  them  we  must  unlearn  what  we  have  been  taught,  and 
forget  what  we  have  never  forgotten  from  our  youth.  They  ara 
doing  your  (and  I  am  glad  to  add  also  my)  work.  They  are 
doing  well  what  the  Archbishop  desires  should  not  be  done. 
They  are  increasing  the  numbisr  of  moderate  men  and  Ee- 
tmionists  amongst  us.  /  can  assure  you  that  this  is  the  rtsuit 
amongst  several  priests  of  my  own  acqucuntance.  And  your 
excellent  and  du^table  Union  Beview  is  assisting.  There  need 
be  no  controversy  as  to  pnnciple  with  you.  Your  principles 
and  ours  are  one  and  the  same,  mimts  exaggerations  and  imper- 
fections on  both  sides.  The  Faith  does  not  change.  What 
was  the  Catholic  Faith  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  will  be  the 
Cathohc  Faith  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Here,  then,  is 
common  groun'd  for  work.  Let  us  constantly  implore  our 
common  Lord  and  Saviour  to  bless  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken, and  in  all  opposition  and  misrepresentation  only  behold 
that  merciful  trial  for  our  faith,  patience,  and  obedience,  without 
which  no  religious  cause  could  triumph.     Vale ! 

Your  affectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

Presbtteb  Gathoucus. 
S.  Appollonia,  1866. 

P.S. — I  have  never  denied  that  we  are  much  indebted  in 
certain  respects  to  the  converts  from  the  Anglican  Church  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  are  a  notorious  source  of 
weakness.  I  don*t  at  all  forget  their  self-sacrifices  or  their 
learning ;  but  as  Father  Newman  has  remarked,  they  don't 
represent  the  CathoUc  Church  in  England.  We  old  Catholics 
do  this.  I  trust,  in  conclusion,  that  the  converts  (the  noisiest 
I  mean)  may  not  be  allowed  to  ruin  the  chance  of  peace  that 
now  seems  to  approach  us.  Those  who  thought  fit  to  come  over 
have  done  so  ;  **  They  have  received  their  reward."  Those  who 
did  not  are  certainly  not  less  lecuned,  pious,  or  consistent,  while 
some  are  much  more  so.  '<  Conversion  "  has  not  in  all  cases 
been  a  moral  advance,  much  less  a  religious  progress.  How 
about ,  and ,  and ? 


The  Life  op  Father  Ignatius  Sfences. 

Sir, — ^I  am  very  much  astonished  at  certain  statements 
which  occur  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  The  IJfe  oj  Father  Ignatius, 
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because  they  appear  to  me  so  totally  at  variance  with  facts. 
About  four  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Father  Ignatius, 
stating  that  he  was  soon  going  to  the  Continent  and  to  Borne, 
and  requesting  me  to  send  him  several  copies  of  all  our  papers 
of  the  A.P.U.C.,  together  with  any  other  Church  of  England 
publications  calculated  to  show  that  we  on  our  side  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  a  corporate  Be-union,  on  Catholic  principles,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  family.  I  complied  with  this  request 
in  both  particulars,  and  when  last  I  saw  him  at  Glasgow  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  he  again  requested  me  to  provide  him  with  more 
papers  of  the  A.P.U.C.,  showing  me  letters  of  people  who, 
having  read  them,  had  expressed  a  warm  interest  in  the  great 
work  going  on  in  England.  I  can  hardly  think  it  probable, 
therefore,  &at  the  statements  of  the  writer  of  his  Life  are 
accurate,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  Father  Ignatius  burnt 
the  papers  which  had  been  sent  to  him ;  nor,  remembering  that 
he  specially  requested  me  to  pray  as  a  member  of  his  associa- 
tion, can  I  think  it  possible  that  a  sensible  clergyman  who,  with 
an  apostle's  spirit  weighed  his  words,  would  have  said  of  united 
prayer  for  union,  which  for  years  he  had  himself  been  so 
earnestly  and  openly  recommending,  '<I*d  rather  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  forty  thousand  mad  dogs  than  say  a  prayer  with  you,'* 
[Le,,  with  Anglican  clergy.]  This  is  certainly  a  very  striking 
and  sensational  anecdote,  but  does  not  dovetail  in  with  well- 
known  facts.  I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  George  Lee, 
Gen.  Sec.  A.P.U.C. 


*  We  have  received  what  Mr.  Archer  Gumey  calls  A  Word 
of  Defence  and  Explanation  regarding  his  recent  unqualified 
attacks  upon  Dr.  Pusey,  for  which,  however — did  we  think  well 
to  pubUsh  it — ^we  have  no  room.  Whether  corporate  Re-union 
with  the  rest  of  the  Christian  family  be  desirable  or  no  is  not 
now  a  question  that  need  be  discussed  in  our  pages.  We  have 
long  ago  settled  that  point  in  the  affirmative,  and  cannot 
become  the  instrument  for  circulating  principles  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  for  which  our  Review  humbly  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  hearing  and  acceptance.  For  ourselves,  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  Dr.  Pusey  for  having  placed  the  subject  so  ably  and 
lucidly  before  the  Church  Universal,  and  as  deeply  regret  Mr. 
Gumey's  rash  and  unmeasured  aggressions. 
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DE  S.  PASSIONE,  HYMNUS.* 

O  Sacrnm  Caput  spina 

Acuta  coronatum, 
O  l®8a  Frons  Divina, 

0  Corpus  blasphematum. 
En,  pallida  Mors  prons 

VitaB  calorem  demit, 
Sed  adoratione 

Chorus  cceiestis  tromit. 

Cemo  Tuum  vigorem 

In  prsBlio  labare, 
Cemo  Mortis  rigorem 

Te  vita  spoliare. 
O  Cruoiatus  bora ! 

0  sontium  Amator ! 
Converte  mibi  ora 

Jesu,  salutis  Dator. 

In  hoc  Tuo  dolore 

Extrema  patientis, 
Dulcissimo  favore 

Sis  memor  iminerentis. 
Sub  Crucis  umbra  sidens 

Quiescam  inturbatus, 
Amore  Tuo  fidens, 

Praesente  Te  beatus. 


•  From  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.    No.  97. 


M. 
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LITERARY    NOTICES. 


We  cannot  profess  to  be  at  all  surprised  at  the  tone  or  drift 
of  Archbishop  Manning's  Pastoral  Letter  on  The  Re-union  of 
Christendom,  (London  :  Longmans,)  which  is  precisely  what  he 
has  led  us  to  expect  from  him.  It  bears,  like  all  he  writes,  the 
impress  of  a  mind  intelligent,  earnest,  and  refined,  but  in- 
curably one-sided,  and  clear  rather  than  profound.  He 
reiterates,  tisque  ad  nauseam,  the  little  string  of  truisms  about 
the  perpetual  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  infaUibihty  of  the 
Church,  the  certainty  of  Divine  Revelation,  &c.,  which  figures 
in  much  the  same  words  in  everything  he  has  published  for 
many  years  past,  and  would  at  once  be  admitted  by  those 
against  whom  he  is  contending ;  and  he  draws,  as  usual,  a 
series  of  arbitrary  influences,  all  of  which  require  proof,  while 
some  of  them  are  certainly  untrue.  The  first  portion  of  the 
Letter  is  a  vehement  attack  on  the  A.P.U.C.,  and  most  of  the 
second  is  devoted  to  an  unmeasured  criticism  on  the  Eirenicon 
and  its  author,  though  neither  are  mentioned  by  name.  Per- 
haps this  last  may  be  the  reason  why  we  miss  the  courtesy  of 
tone  showed  in  the  original  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  which  elicited 
his  recent  work.  Extremes  often  meet ;  and  in  general  ten- 
dency and  aim  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  Archbishop's 
Pastoral  and  the  course  of  fiery  sermons,  against  Popery  and 
the  Eirenicon y  which  Archdeacon  Wordsworth  is  just  now 
engaged  in  delivering  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  ultra- 
montanism  of  one  side  begets  by  a  natural  law  the  ultra- 
montanism  of  the  other.  We  need  not  follow  Dr.  Manning 
through  the  eighty  pages  of  his  merciless  indictment.  A  few 
specimens  will  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  its  spirit ;  and 
if  the  flowing  rhetoric  and  prettily  balanced  antitheses  were 
omitted,  there  would  not  be  very  much  found  remaining  of  solid 
matter  beneath.  Such  statements  as  that  ''  Christ  in  dying  for 
us  laid  the  law  of  unity  upon  us  ;"  or  that  "  the  indivisible  and 
exclusive  unity  of  the  Church  is  a  dogma  of  faith  ;"  or  that  the 
Church  cannot  **  cease  to  be  dogmatic,"  and  is  infaUible  by  the 
**  perpetual  presence  and  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  or 
that  **  truth  alone  generates  unity  ;'*  or  that  "  dogma  is  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,"  are  repeated  in  various  forms  till 
we  are  weary  of  the  pointless  iteration,  which  irresistibly 
reminds  us  of  the  zealous  devotees  who  cried  by  the  space  of 
two  hours,  **  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The  inferences 
drawn  from  these  truisms  are  such  as  that  *'  all  association  in 
prayer  with  "  Anglicans  is  **  unlawful  ;'*  **  we  may  pray  for 
them,  but  not  with  them,"  whence  it  follows  that,  if  Aiiglicans 
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take  to  praying  for  nnitj,  Roman  Catholics  must  cease  to  do  so ; 
to  attempt  to  re-nnite  the  Boman,  Greek,  and  Anglican 
Churches  **  in  any  cmicemible  way  "  could  only  end  in  Babel ; 
nothing  but  <<  unconditional  submission  "  can  be  heard  of:  the 
A.P.U.C.  is  *'  an  association  which  puts  union  before  truth  " 
(we  fear  the  writer  has  put  rhetoric  before  truth  here) ;  to  unite 
with  it  is  **  an  infidelity  to  the  Person  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  ;*'  "  all  interpretations  emanating  from  Pontifical 
authority  are  certainly  infallible ; ''  (e.g,,  about  Galileo,  or  the  sin 
of  usury,  or  the  traditio  instrwfientarum !)  to  condemn  anything 
tolerated  in  any  part  of  the  Church  as  the  extremest  cultus  of 
the  B.V.,  is  "to  be  guilty  of  temerity  and  immodesty;"  (a 
censure  Dr.  Newman  can  hardly  escape  ;)  the  temporal  power 
is  "infallibly  certain/*  and  yet " no  dogma  of  faith/*  which  is 
mere  hair-splitting,  for  what  is  infallibly  certain  in  matters  of 
religion  is  part  of  our  faith  ex  ri  termini^  whether  we  choose  to  call 
it  so  or  not ;  "  whatever  is  prevalent  in  the  Church,  or  practised 
by  the  people,  is  at  least  conformable  to  faith  and  innocent  in 
morals,*'  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  would  have  shielded 
Tetzel  and  his  highly  popular  indulgences  for  future  sins. 
There  is  a  statement  at  p.  71  that  is  absolutely  incomprehen- 
sible to  us.  We  are  told  that  "  the  case  of  the  Anglican  clergy- 
man who  recently  went  to  Servia,**  and  "  the  conduct  of  Prince 
Orloff  throughout,**  prove  "  that  the  Greek  Church  absolutely 
refuses  all  contact  with  those  who  are  out  of  its  communion." 
As  the  clergyman  in  question  was  communicated  in  Servia,  and 
Prince  OrlofiTs  conduct  throughout  bears  out  the  assurance 
contained  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
his  communion  towards  "  other  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church,**  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  even  the  strongest 
ultramontane  spectacles  can  have  so  oddly  metamorphosed  the 
phenomena  before  the  writer's  eyes.  We  are  sure  he  is  honesty 
and  may  therefore  gauge  by  this  paradoxical  remark  his  un- 
limited powers  of  credulity.  After  all  this,  it  is  some  satis- 
faction to  meet  with  a  recognition  of  the  abstract  importance  of 
Be-union,  though  almost  alwa3r8  qualified  and  rendered  un- 
gracious by  the  context.  The  Archbishop  even  admits  that 
Anglicanism  is  "more  nearly  related  to  the  [B.]  CathoHo 
Church  "  than  the  Dissenters  are — a  great  admission  from  him, 
and  manifests  an  uneasy  apprehension  that  "  it  may  seem  a 
strange  and  invidious  thing  to  be  tardy  in  going  forth  to  meet 
those  who  approach  us  with  invitations  to  union  ;*'  he  calls  the 
vision  of  a  rc-united  Christendom  "  as  beautiful  and  fascinating 
as  the  image  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  whieh  the  Apostle  saw 
coming  down  from  heaven  ;'*  he  considers  the  Union  movement 
to  spring  from  an  "influence  and  impulse  of  supernatural 
grace,**  and  he  says  it  is  "  contrary  to  charity  to  put  a  straw 
across  the  path  of  those  who  profess  to  desire  union.**    We 


•ooU  wiah  thai  raeb  ststementfr,  and  the  tonohing  passage  at 
the  enl  of  the  Letter,  which  shall  also  eoneiude  our  notice  of  it, 
weve  lesa  o«it  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  its  contents.  ^  But  I 
eajmoi  so  disimss  the  thought  of  union  ;  the  vision,  distant  as 
it  may  he,  of  seeing-  my  brethren,  countrymen,  friends,  and 
kiaflmen  onee  more  in  the  bond  of  peace,  of  kneeling  with  them 
cnce  before  I  die  in  the  presence  of  Jesua  upon  the  altar. 
God  knows  that  for  this  I  have  prayed  and  laboured ;  for  this- 1 
hare  incurred  their  displeasure  and  borne  many  a  wound ;  for 
Ihii  I  am  ready  to  bear  much  more,  and  to  bear  it  to  the  end. 
Svery  affection  iA  nature  and  of  grace  binds  me  to  desire,  next 
after  the  glory  of  God,  their  salvation  and  the  conversion  of 
England.  To  this  I  gladly  give  the  few  years  that  remain  to 
BM  in  life."  So  far  well ;  but  if  the  writer  will  contrast  his 
Fastoral  Letter  of  1866  with  another  Letter  put  forth  by  his 
predecessor  in  1840,  his  conscience  must  surely  tell  him  that  he 
hmm  done  little  to  promote  the  work  then  so  happily  begun. 

Father  Qallwey's  Sermon,  under  the  clumsy  title  of  The 
Lady  Chapel  and  Dr.  Pimey's  Peacemaker^  (London  :  Bums  and 
Iiambert,)  is  the  blundering  attempt  of  a  well-meaning,  but  not 
wd-informed,  man  to  do,  after  his  own  fashion,  what  Dr. 
Newman  has  since  done  in  a  way  that  puts  other  (and  therefore 
inferior)  writers  out  of  court : — viz.,  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  economy  of  grace.  The  preacher  has 
also  thrown  in  a  running  fire  of  sneers  at  Anglicanism, — their 
taste  on  a  par  with  their  logic  —  while  his  allusions  to  Dr. 
Pusey,  which  would  be  disgraceful  enough  anywhere,  in  a 
aeormon  are  nothing  short  of  brutal,  and  must,  wc  are  sure, 
have  been  most  offensive  to  the  priest — ^himself  a  thorough 
gentleman — from  whose  pulpit  they  were  discharj^ed.  Father 
Gallwey  does  not  reproduce  his  favourite  and  elegant  simile  of 
'*the  old  lady  and  the  mutton  pie,"  but  we  cannot  congratulate 
him  on  his  advances  in  refinement.  Little  can  be  said  for  the 
taste  of  the  sermon — which  is  execrable — ^less  for  its  argument, 
least  of  all  for  what  we  suppose  must  be  called  its  theology.  The 
preacher's  standard  of  decorum  may  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Pusey 
being  in  one  passage  identified  with  the  devil;  his  notions 
of  evidence  from  his  urging  a  theological  argument  in  proof  of 
ft  reading  critically  demonstrated  to  be  corrupt  ;  and  his 
appreciation  of  facts  from  the  statement  that* the  name  of 
Mary  **  is  not  found  '*  in  the  Prayer-book  I  Father  Gallwey  is 
aaid  to  be  a  favourite  confessor  with  middle-aged  devotees,  but 
he  would  do  wisely  to  retire  from  the  lists  of  controversy. 

The  eleventh  Report  of  the  Anglo -Continental  Society  (London  r 
Bivingtons,)  only  stiU  finrther  confirms  our  judgment  as  to  the 
true  character  of  this  most  mischievous  Association.  Though 
much  is  carefully  masked  or  suppressed,  that  which  remains 
tells  a  tale  more  than  melancholy  to  contemplate.     If  the 
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Bishops  of  France,  for  example,  were  to  originate  a  similar 
Society  for  helping  Dr.  Manning  in  England,  with  what  howls  of 
indignation  would  the  Wordsworths  and  certain  fussy  country 
parsons  greet  the  scheme  1  Or  if  the  American  Secularists  were 
to  hire  apostate  English  clergymen  to  go  up  and  down  the 
parishes  of  England  distributing  cheap  editions  of  Dr.  Golenso's 
tractates,  or  Benan's  printed  blasphemies,  how  eloquent  would 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  become,  with  all  the  tribe  of  imitation 
orators  who  cling  to  his  skirts  and  re-echo  his  tones!  And 
yet,  from  a  Eoman  Cathohc  point  of  view,  this  is  precisely 
what  Mr.  Meyrick  attempts,  and  what  —  of  all  persons  in 
creation — the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  openly  sanctions !  Our  only 
consolation  is,  that  the  money  collected  and  the  tracts  sent 
do  but  little  harm.  In  this  Report  an  official  .gravely  informs 
us  that  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  **  innovations  .  .  .  have 
reduced  religion  to  mere  external  ceremonies  and  superstitions  *' 
(p.  14) — a  generous  and  accurate  sentiment  worthy  of  Bethel 
or  Bethesda.  A  Spanish  priest,  who  had  renounced  Catholicity, 
was,  it  appears,  rewarded  with  £42  by  this  valuable  Society, 
but  when  the  suppHes  came  to  an  end,  <*  feeling  himself 
*  deserted  by  the  Church  of  England,'  to  which  he  had  by  choice 
addressed  himself  first,  he  transferred  himself  [a  very  happy 
transference]  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  at  once  found  him  a 
maintenance ;  and  he  is  7iow  preaching  every  Sunday  in  Spanish  in 
tlie  Free  Church  at  Gibraltar.''  This,  given  at  p.  32,  indicates 
the  sort  of  characters  who  are  patronized  and  pampered  by 
Mr.  Meyrick  and  his  allies.  Another  emissary  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  May,  **  formally  asked  the  [so-called]  Bishop  of  Gothenburg 
for  admission  to  Eucharistic  fellowship,  and  this  his  lordship 
cordially  granted." — (p.  89.)  He  might  as  well  have  sought  a 
participation  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  parody  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
or  have  communicated  with  English  Independents.  The  most 
consoling  paragraph,  however,  in  the  whole  Report  is  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Curtis,  (p.  86,)  a  clergyman  who,  at  a  reoent 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Church  Association,  is  said  to  have 
seriously  proposed  to  act  upon  the  Oriental  Church  by  means  of 
a  translation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  into  modem  Greek. 
It  runs  as  follows,  and  we  rejoice  to  read  it : — **  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society's  depot  at  Constantinople.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  the  publications  have  been  sold  there  dunng  the  past 
twelvemonth.'' — (p.  86.)  A  correspondent  informs  us  that,  of 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  the  tracts  distributed  in  Italy  are 
frequently  used  to  light  pipes  with,  or  suffer  other  indignities 
at  flie  hands  of  those  who  value  them  at  their  proper  worth. 

The  following  batch  of  Tales  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Masters: — (1).  Scenes  from  Suburban  Life,  by  A.  L.  Spencer, 
is  an  entertaining  and  forcible  sketch  of  mission-work  in  a 
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neglected  London  district.    We  are  shown  what  was  done  by 

one  hard-working    priest    to  eyangelize    an    overgrown    and 

practically  heathen  population ;   and  how,  after  much  patient 

labour  and  waiting,  success  in  a  great  measure  crowned  his 

efforts.    The  workings  of  a  plan  for  gaining  an  influence  for 

good  over  factory  people  is  also  brought  before  us.    The  tale 

itself  is  fall  of  interest,  displaying  the  writer's  happy  power  of 

description  and  delineation  of  character,  and  a  considerable 

knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  she  treats.     (2).  Thinking  for 

Oneself,  is  a  story  for  children,  not  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 

which  opens  wi&  a  comical  but  somewhat  serious  adventure 

happening  to  the  chief  characters  in  the  tale.     The  moral  is 

excellent,   and  the  style  of  writing  so  good,  and  free  from 

exaggerations  and  sentimentalism,  that  we  can  confidently  and 

with  pleasure  recommend  it.      (3).    The  Txco  Surplices,  by  Ada 

Cambridge,  though  somewhat  marred  by  the  defects  noticed  as 

avoided  in  the  last-mentioned  tale,  is,  on  the  whole,  prettily 

written  and  full  of  good  thoughts,  and  we  are  sure  will  be 

read  by  many  with  pleasure  and  profit.     (4.)  Joey ;  or  the  Tale 

of  an  Old  Coat,  (being  No..V.  of  **  Tales  for  the  Million,")  by 

the  Rev.  E.  Monro,  is  one  of  those  touching  and  pathetic 

stories  fdt  which  the  author  has  deservedly  gained  a  reputation ; 

and  we  consider  it  no  small  praise  to  say  that  ''  Joey  "  is  not 

inferior  in  style   or  interest  to  **Harrie   and  Archie.**     Mr. 

Monro's  sketches,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  highly  coloured,  are 

always  vivid  and  life-like  ;    and  the  pages  before  us  are  no 

exception  to  this  rule — the  characters  standing  out  sharp  and 

dear  against  the  background   of   bravely-borne   poverty  and 

wretchedness.      (5.)    Chapters    on   Animnh  ;    or,  Annie  Grant's 

Playjnates.     We  sincerely  hope  that  this  little  book  may  obtain 

a  wide  circulation.     Children  could  not  do  better  than  cultivate 

a  taste  for  pets  such  as  Annie  Grant's,  to  the  exclusion  of  less 

innocent  amusements ;    and  here  they  would  find  plenty  of 

pleasantly-told  information  on  the  subject,  at  a  small  cost. 

Scotch  Presb3rteriani8m,  as  we  all  see,  is  slowly  but  surely 
collapsing.  Even  some  of  its  ministers  now  cry  out,  **  Cut  it 
down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?  "  With  the  retirement 
of  Bigotry  to  the  ranks  of  the  so-called  **Free  Church,"  and 
*he  enormous  indirect  influence  exercised  in  the  north  by  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  this  is  no  wonder.  **  Dust  thou  art,  and 
^to  dust  shalt  thou  return."  On  the  great  Sabbath  Question, 
therefore,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  Mr.  Milner  to  plant  his 
potent  arguments  with  success.  In  his  Tract  for  the  Times 
(Aberdeen :  A.  Brown  and  Co.)  he  has  written,  not  only  with 
much  ability,  but  with  commendable  lucidity  and  great  logical 
Powgr.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the  younger  ministers  of  the 
Scofch  establishment,  marking  the  signs  of  the  times,  may  be 
^  to  labour  for  Be-xmion  wi&  the  Church  of  England,  and  so 
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with  the  Church  Universal.  The  necessity  of  a  valid  ordiaatios 
is  the  main  difficulty.  And  let  them  not  judge  of  Catholicity  by 
the  working  of  Scotch  £piscopacy*  Brass  sovereigns  aore  not 
current  coin. 

Mr.  Robert  Liddell,  in  his  plain  and  manly  sermon,  The 
Scriptural  Rationale  of  Eucharistic  Vestments,  ^London :  Hayes,) 
writes  with  undoubted  force  and  most  telling  effect.  His 
principles  are  sound,  his  arguments  good,  while  the  conclusion 
of  the  discourse  is  eloquent  and  eminently  striking.  Whiltf 
recommending  our  readers  to  procure  this  sermon  for  themselves, 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Liddell  on  having  come  forward  to  protest 
most  emphatically  against  the  Puritan  attempt  to  reverse  by  a 
side  wind  the  dehberate  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the 
SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas'  case.  Even  the  ponderous  writings 
and  tiresome  sermons  of  Archdeacon  Wordsworth,  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale  will  not  avail  to  turn  it.  That  respectable 
divine's  recent  actions  will  only  serve  to  put  him  in  his  true 
light  before  educated  and  impartial  Churchmen  as  a  tolerably 
learned,  but  one-sided  and  self-opinionated  Protestant,  and 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  Masters  has  published  another  part  of  The  Cottafje 
Commentary,  treating  of  S.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  genersd  Epistles.  Clearly  written,  easily  understood,  and 
sound  in  its  tone,  it  deserves  the  best  attention  of  the  clergy, 
supplying  as  it  does  a  long-felt  and  obvious  want. 

Where  the  motive  and  intention  are  so  good,  as  in  the  ease 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Spiller's  book  of  verses,  entitled  Gethsemame^ 
(London  :  Masters,)  we  have  no  wish  to  use  strong  adjectives. 
But  **come"  and  "won"  (p.  24)  do  not  rhyme,  neither  do 
"  here  "  and  **  prayer,"  (p.  15,)  nor  **  Thine  "  aad  "  clime." — 
(p.  12).  So  we  venture  to  recommend  the  author  rather  to  read 
poetry  than  attempt  to  write  it.  The  tone  of  this  brochure  is 
unexceptionable — the  verses  prosaic  and  feeble. 

Mr.  Nugee  has  hit  upon  a  good  and  useful  idea  in  his  Tracts 
and  Extracts,  f London  :  Hayes.)  Those  published  are  both 
timely  and  well  selected. 

There  are  few  works  better  calculated  to  be  of  real  service 
to  the  Catholic  cause  at  the  present  crisis  than  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee's 
Bettuty  of  Holiness,  (London  :  Palmer,)  of  which  a  second  and 
cheap  edition  has  just  been  published.  It  sets  forth  plainly  and 
clearly,  in  a  style  that  is  both  interesting  and  readable,  the  6H 
and  true  principles  on  which  external  religious  observances  rest- 
It  is  just  the  book  for  distribution  amongst  people  op«i  to 
conviction  on  the  Bitual  question,  for  no  sensible  persons  eonld 
read  it  and  not  both  gain  sound  instruction  from  its  facts^md 
arguments,  and  get  some  of  their  prejudices  softened  by  HiB. 
exceedingly  pleasing  style  in  which  error  is  exposed,    in  na 
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single  Tolnme  of  the  same  size,  too»  is  there  so  mnch  reliable 
infezmatioii  jndioioasly  compressed  and  well  set  forth ;  while 
tiiroiighoiit  ever^  lecture  the  yalue  of  Bitual  for  teaching- 
doctrme  is  consistently  proclaimed.  Of  course  it  is  not  the 
Bttnal  itself  which  the  indolent  Puritan  dislikes,  but  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  of  which  the  Bitual  is  so  fitting  and  valuable 
an  exponent. 

Having  already  noticed  The  Dreatn  of  Gerontius,  by  Dr. 
Newman,  we  need  only  mention  that  Messrs.  Bums  and 
Lambert  have  re-issued  it  in  another  form,  in  which  it  will  be 
eminently  acceptable  to  those  of  our  many  readers  who  admire 
the  Lyra  Apostolica  and  its  chief  contributor.  Dr.  Newman's 
present  poem,  the  most  powerful  and  complete  that  has  appeared, 
will  bear  continued  study  ere  all  its  deep  theological  truths  and 
gzeat  poetical  beauties  are  fully  and  duly  appreciated. 

In  Ths  Omnibus,  a  Satire,  (London :  Triibner,)  we  have  as 
pio&ne,  vulgar,  and  witless  a  set  of  limping  verses  as  it  has 
e?«r  been  our  lot  to  look  over. 

Avrillon's  Readings  for  Ascension  and  Whitsuntide  (London : 
Masters)  have  been  well  edited  by  Mr.  Orley  Shipley,  and  will 
be  acceptable  to  many.  His  new  edition  of  The  Divine  Liturgy 
is  somewhat  improved  both  by  condensation,  omission,  and 
addition.  The  changes  are  not  all  for  the  better,  but  may  render 
the  bck)k  more  practically  useable. 

Chwch  Doctrines  proved  from  the  Bible,  from  Mr.  Masters,  set 
forth  a  questionable  idea,  very  fairly  worked  out.  With  some 
nunds  it  may  be  found  exceedingly  useful,  with  others  super- 
fl^us.    The  **  Church  "  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 

Suggestions  fer  the  Due  and  Ueverent  Celebration  of  the  Hohj 
^^ffinmunion,  (London :  Hayes,)  issued  by  the  confraternity  of  the 
Messed  Sacrament,  are  throughout  defective,  because  no  dis- 
*iiujtion  is  drawn  between  High  and  Low  celebrations.  We  are 
^w  quite  ripe  for  such  an  important  distinction,  and  a  con- 
fa^teroity  undertaking  to  lead  in  a  reform  of  practical  abuses 
sboold  have  been  prepared  to  guide  with  precision  and  inform 
^th  distinctness.  Until  we  proclaim  the  salient  difference 
•^een  celebrations  for  communion  and  those  for  worship,  we 
sWi,  in  the  first  case,  have  the  laity  scattered  over  tlie  church 
ittOQotoning  responses,  and  in  the  second  the  standard  troop 
^breakfasted  ladies  and  gentlemen  communicating  at  noon, 
^  so  needlessly  lengthening  the  chief  choral  mass.  With  this 
'Bservation  we  can  recommend  the  Suggestions  as  exceedingly 
plain  and  valuable. 

Ths  Little  Ojfice  Book,  (Bristol :  Drake,)  an  Anglo-Benedictine 
pikKcation,  is  unquestionably  Catholic  but  tolerably  ex- 
pttirive. 
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Mr.  Washington  Moon  has  published  **  an  epic  poem/'  most 
elaborately  printed,  entitled  Elijah  the  Prophet  (London: 
Hatcbard).  As  a  mere  literary  composition  it  must  haye  taken 
some  time  in  its  preparation,  and  is  creditable  ;  as  a  poem  it  is 
heavy,  prosaic,  and  dull.  Mr.  Moon  is  no  poet,  and  those  are 
his  loudest  critics  and  truest  friends  who  plainly  tell  him  so. 

Mr.  Polehampton,  judging  from  his  Two  Sermons y  (London  : 
Masters,)  entertains  some  very  queer  notions  about  confession. 
When  sin  becomes  practically  "  exceptional,"  then  it  will  be 
time  to  speak  of  the  remedy  for  it  as  "  exceptional,"  but  not  till 
then.  The  ordinary  remedy  for  sin  is  confession  and  absolu- 
tion, just  as  the  ordinary  remedy  for  bodily  pain  is  a  frank 
explanation  to  the  doctor  and  medicinal  potions.  Mr.  Pole- 
hampton appears  to  imagine  that  the  power  which  is  given  in 
ordination  to  our  priests  should  be  exercised  as  seldom  and 
charily  as  possible — a  very  cruel  doctrine,  "  grounded  on  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God."  A  similar  Protestant  **view"  was  entertained  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  during  the  last  century,  when  it  was  celebrated 
only  four  times  a  year.  That  miserable  "  corruption,"  however, 
has  now  been  generally  rectified  ;  and  Mr.  Polehampton's  argu- 
ments, he  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not  prevent  a  similar  reform 
taking  place  as  regards  confession. 

Mr.  Hammond's  tract  Ths  Law  and  Usage  of  the  Churck  of 
England  on  Rituulisin  (London :  Masters)  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  present  needs.  We  cannot  at  all  see,  though,  that 
the  use  of  incense  with  special  lights  at  the  Gospel  or  Magnificat 
is  illegal.  Both  were  amongst  the  omammta  and  practices  of 
the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  as  is  capable  of  proof,  while  it 
would  certainly  not  be  easy  to  show  that  hassocks  and  stoves 
had  been  then  adopted.  Mr.  Hanmiond  would  do  well  to  recast 
this  portion  of  his  paper. 

With  regard  to  ritual  it  is  melancholy  to  find  so  many  pro- 
fessing Church  newspapers  filled  with  such  verbose  and  tiresome 
trash  from  anonymous  correspondents,  and  so  painfully  uncer- 
tain in  their  own  utterances.  The  John  Bully  Clerical  Journal^ 
and  Churchman  have  simply  no  opinions  on  this  subject.  They 
put  forth  stammering  statements,  contradict  themselves,  and 
try  to  hold  an  impossible  balance  between  undetermined  extremes, 
Li  the  first-named  paper,  Mr.  Reyner  Cosens,  a  self-satisfied 
representative  of  the  kid-glove  school  of  High  Churchmen,  who 
writes  to  abuse  the  Church  TimeSy  tells  us  that  he  belongs  to 
Bishop  Cosin's  family,  and  has  quite  recently  had  several 
bishops  to  preach  for  him  at  PimHco — facts  highly  interesting 
in  themselves,  no  doubt,  but  hardly  calculated  to  throw  ^y 
great  Hght  on  the  ritual  question.  When  the  battle  has  been 
fought  and  won,  all  these  sort  of  people  will  come  forward  to 
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adopt  those  very  Catholic  practices,  at  which  they  have  pre- 
Tionsly  sneered.  Human  nature  is  thus  invariably  set  forth  in 
the  feeble  and  fashionable. 

While  on  this  subject  we  may  express  our  earnest  hope  that 
Mr.  T.  W.  Perry  may  be  induced  to  publish  the  substance  of  his 
speech  at  Mr.  Kempe*s  recent  drawing-room  synod,  in  reply  to 
what  the  Church  Times  calls  **  Benjamin's  Mess  "  in  the  ConUfn- 
porary  Eevisw,  This  new  serial  undertook  to  demolish  the 
litnidiBts,  in  a  pretentious  paper  which  looked  learned,  but 
which  on  examination  proved  to  be  both  bottomless  and  feeble. 
Even  certain  High  Churchmen  were  taken  in  by  it,  and  many 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject  borrowed  Mr.  Shaw's 
remarks,  not  feeling  themselves  competent  to  excogitate  any  of 
their  own ;  so  that  he  became  the  lion  of  the  S.  James's 
conclave,  until  Mr.  Perry,  with  his  immense  resources,  lawyer- 
like accuracy,  and  sound  logic,  demolished  the  imposing 
siractore,  winch  at  his  touch  fell  down  like  a  child's  card-house. 
Even  the  Broad  Church  lights  who  shone  in  the  nebulous 
atmosphere  were  utterly  put  out  on  this  occasion,  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey  amongst  the  number,  and  confessed  to  Mr.  Shaw's  total 
discomfiture.  While  we  feel  the  most  complete  confidence  in 
the  resources  and  strength  of  the  Catholic  school,  it  may  be  well 
that  a  learned  ritualist  like  Mr.  Perry  should  put  into  print  for 
the  many  what  he  so  well  delivered  viva  race  for  the  few. 

An  excellent  and  valuable  memoir   might  well  have  been 
written  of  Father  Ignatius,  (Spencer,)  instead  of  which,  how- 
ever, his  recently  pubhshed  Life,  (London :  Duffy,)  compiled  by 
Patiier  Pius,  is  in  most  respects  a  complete  failure.    In  bad 
taste,  neither  temperate,  truthful,  nor  reliable,  it  is  wanting  in 
all  the  main  characteristics  of  a  successful  biography.     The  fact 
ii  the  book  is  a  masked  battery  of  controversial  shots  at  Angli- 
canism.     Everything  is  made  subservient  to  this  one  idea,  and 
fte  result    is  wearisome    and    unsatisfactory  in  the  highest 
degree.    Controversy  is  all  very  well  in  its  proper  place  and 
sometimes  necessary,  but  when  it  is  thrust  into  poetry,  history, 
Pennons,  books  of  devotion,  essays  and  memoirs,  as  dispensed 
^  some  of  the  Ultramontanes,   becomes    verily  nauseating. 
Father  Pius  is  wanting  both  in  hterary  ability  and  sound 
judgment,  while  some  of  his  statements,  to  say  the  least,  are 
rtartling.     To  deny  that  Father  Ignatius  was  in  favour  of 
^wporate  Re-union,  is  to  deny  what  is  notorious  to  all  who  ever 
^^e  in  contact  with  hinu     He  made  this  matter  one  chief 
object  of  his  labours,  and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Re-union 
Diovement  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
^»iON  Review.      The   trash  about   Mr.    Spencer's   **  Norman 
^scent,"  the  constant  introduction  of  his  title  of  **  honourable," 
in  beautiful  antithesis  to  our  Blessed  Lord's  Name  at  p.  850, 
*iidthe  frequent  referenee  to  his  **  family"  and  **  connections" 
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are  in  the  worst  taste,  equalled  only  by  the  coarse  profanity 
and  vulgar  scoffing  exhibited  at  p.  108,  in  the  following 
paragraph : — ''  Giving  the  Sacrament  once  a  week  [in  the  Ghnroh 
of  England]  is  considered  very  High  Church,  and  to  give  it 
«very  morning  is  going  a  little  too  far.  Snpentitious  reverence 
and  indifference  keep  the  majority  away  from  this  rite,  and  few  come 
except  they  get  a  manomnnia  for  manifesting  their  godliness  in  thai 
special  direction,''  Father  Pius  (who,  to  judge  from  his  present 
literary  effort,  bears  a  very  inappropriate  name  in  religion)  has 
forgotten  to  tell  us  that  long  after  Mr.  Spencer  had  be^  re- 
ordained  Priest  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  when  he  was  an 
official  at  Osoott,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  William  Palmer  of  Wor- 
cester College,  in  favour  of  Anglicanism,  appeared  to  him  so 
conclusive  that  he  had  actually  packed  up  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  return  to  the  Church  of  England — an  <<  event'*  in  his 
life,  to  say  the  least.  With  regard  to  his  reputed  statements  about 
the  A.  P.  U.  C,  we  commend  to  our  readers*  attention  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  in  our  present  number.  Anglo-Boman 
literature  will  certainly  not  gain  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the 
book  under  consideration.  Its  chief  recommendation  is  the 
excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Spencer  which  is  prefixed — exceedingly 
life-like  and  accurate. 

We  have  received  two  numbers  of  Tlie  Net,  (London :  Lothian,) 
edited  by  Miss  Mackenzie,  which  are  an  advantageous  addition 
to  our  missionary  literature,  being  well  edited  and  full  of 
interest. 

The  Life  of  S,  Teresa,  edited  %cith  a  Preface  by  His  Orace  ths 
Archbishop  of  Westminst4?r,  (London :  Hurst  and  Blackett,)  like 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  in  general,  suggests  the  idea  on  its  first 
perusal  that  its  saintly  heroine  moved  in  a  circle  far  beyond 
ours,  and  that  we  have  nothing  personally  in  common  wiUi  it. 
This  is  perhaps  increased  by  the  form  in  which  these  biographies 
come  before  us,  presenting  us — as  in  the  present  case — ^with  the 
supematurally  holy  side  of  the  Saint's  character,  and  only  with 
its  defects  in  the  humble  language  in  which  they  are  reported 
by  herself.  But  on  a  second  and  more  attentive  study,  we  find 
far  more  in  common  with  ourselves  than  at  first  appears.  HI 
health  in  the  ordinary  devout  Christian  will  often  bring  upon 
the  soul  the  same  strange  spiritual  temptations  and  sufferings 
which  naturally  result  from  the  bodily  macerations  of  the  Saints, 
and  it  is  probably  only  our  want  of  faith  and  our  ignorance 
which  hinders  them  from  almost  equally  elevating  our  own  souls. 
S.  Teresa's  history  is  a  simple  one.  She  was  a  Carmelite  nun 
in  a  degenerate  age  ;  and,  aher  undergoing  the  purification  of 
her  own  soul  by  suffering  and  supernatural  consolations,  she 
became  the  foundress  of  many  new  houses  where  the  religious 
life  was  carried  out  with  great  asceticism  and  devotion.  In 
many  respects  the  difficulties  she  encountered  resemble  those 
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wliich  vre  have  eneonntered  onrselves  in  the  reTival  of  the 
religions  life ;  and  the  same  help  and  guidance,  and  the  same 
fundamental  principles  are  as  consolingly  apparent  in  8.  Teresa's 
zefoim  as  in  our  own.  The  hook  should  he  studied  hy  aU  who 
are  interested  or  engaged  in  Sisterhood  life,  and  while  they  will 
find  much  to  show  their  own  ignorance  and  shortcomings,  they 
will  also  rejoice  to  meet  with  much  in  which  they  can  intensely 
sympathize,  and  also  that  general  similitude  of  life  and  work 
whidi  can  only  be  foxmd  among  Sisters  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Archbishop's  preface  sccuroely  docs  justice  to  the  saintly 
subject  of  the  memoir,  and  gives  an  idea  of  attempting  too  much 
to  classify  and  ticket  those  workings  of  Divine  grace  which 
emnbined  to  make  the  Saint  that  which  her  own  simple  descrip- 
tions so  clearly  represent  her.  Books  like  this,  which  show 
that  all  Catholics,  however  differing  in  nation  and  early  teaching, 
and  in  degree  of  faithfulness  to  grace,  are  fundamentally  the 
same  eveiywhere,  will  be  always  welcome  to  those  who  are 
struggling  to  return  to  the  ancient  standard  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  are  looking  for  help  to  the  examples  of  others  who 
have  trodden  the  same  difficult  path  before  lliem. 

A  Short  Histonf  of  the  Georgian  Church  translated  from  the 
Bxman  of  P.  loselian,  and  edited  with  Additional  Notes  hj  the  Eer, 
S.  C.  Malan,  dc,  (London :  Saunders,  Otley,  &  Co.)  We  know 
80  little  of  Eastern  Churches  except  in  their  points  of  contact 
with  the  West,  that  we  gladly  hail  any  additions  to  literature 
tiiat  may  have  the  effect  of  throwing  light  upon  their  history 
within  tibemselves.  How  little  do  we  know  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  save  from  tlic  glimpses  that  wo 
get  of  it  in  the  works  of  S.  Atlianasius  or  S.  Cyril ;  of  the 
Churches  of  Western  Africa  apart  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian, 
8.  Cyprian,  and  S.  Augustine ;  of  the  Syrian  Churches  apart 
from  their  great  representative,  S.  Ephrem !  But  what  a  small 
Bpftce  is  thus  covered  of  their  chequered  annals.  Who  shall  tell 
w  of  the  daily  life  and  practice  of  the  native  Christians  in- 
haKting  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  during  the  time  that  Baldwin 
*nd  his  successors  reigned  in  Jerusalem  ?  When  that  illustrious 
Bum,  Count  de  Vogue,  was  among  us  last  year,  what  a  thrill  of 
Drterest  was  caused  by  the  account  of  his  discovery  of  some 
hundreds  of  Christian  cities  in  ruins  between  Antioch  and 
^eppo,  whose  memorial  had  been  blotted  out  from  histo^^^  save 
ia4e  remarkable  exception  of  the  great  church  of  S.  Simon 
Stylites,  his  drawings  of  which,  made  on  the  spot,  seemed  like 
^plagiajrism  from  ttie  account  of  it  extant  in  Evagrius,  who 
likewise  described  it  from  personal  survey  in  the  sixth 
century.  Very  complete  was  the  harmony  between  the  sketch  of 
^  contemporary  historian  and  that  of  the  modern  artist, 
•ttwting  how  wonderful  had  been  the  preservation  from  decay 
^  destruction  of  a  building  that  had  stood  nearly  fourteen 
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centuries.  The  history  of  the  Georgian  Church  in  like  manner 
had  passed  out  of  mind  and  memory  here  in  the  West,  save 
where  we  read  of  a  mission  from  it  to  Eome,  or  from  Home  to 
it,  or  when  a  Georgian  prelate  turns  up  at  a  western  council, 
as  at  Florence.  Its  origin,  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Bulgaria, 
was  due  to  Constantinople ;  but  it  was  too  far  off,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  to  be  the  battle-field  for  jurisdiction  between 
that  patriarchate  and  its  great  rival  in  the  West,  as  Bulgaria  so 
long  had  been.  In  fiact  it  was,  in  general,  out  of  reach  of  control 
by  Constantinople.  It  hved,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  world,  and 
had  a  singular  history  of  its  own ;  peculiar  traditions,  in  utter 
defiance  of  all  others  elsewhere ;  peculiar  customs,  on  which  it 
consulted  no  one,  nor  cared  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
those  of  its  distant  and  almost  unknown  and  forgotten  brethren. 
Of  the  history  of  it  by  P.  loselian,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  possible  to 
say  much.  Its  chief  recommendation  hes  in  its  subject-matter, 
which  is  both  new  and  as  yet  unattainable  from  other  sources. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  of  the  Bussian  histories  that  we 
have  seen  translated  and  circulated  among  us  of  late  years, 
which  is  not  saying  much  in  its  favour.  Bussian  historians 
must  learn  to  write  better  than  they  do,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  modem  tastes  and  ideas,  or  they  will  not  be  read 
with  interest,  or  rather  they  will  not  be  read  at  all,  after  their 
information  has  been  taken  and  put  into  more  attractive  form 
by  their  contemporaries  of  the  French,  German,  or  English 
schools.  The  history  of  the  Church  of  Bussia  by  M.  Mouravieff, 
of  the  Council  of  Florence  by  M.  Popoff,  and  this  of  the  Georgian 
Church  by  P.  loselian,  arc  |indebted  at  least  as  much  to  their 
learned  editors,  under  whose  auspices  they  have  been  given  to 
the  English  pubKc,  for  any  notice  which  they  may  have  received 
in  this  country,  as  to  any  intrinsic  merits  of  their  own.  We 
are  of  opinion,  however,  that  their  editors  should  have  done  still 
more  in  the  way  of  illustrating  or  correctftg  their  statements 
than  they  have,  possibly  from  motives  of  dehcacy,  attempted. 
In  particular,  we  feel  bound  to  make  this  remark  in  connection 
with  the  work  before  us,  edited  by  Mr.  Malan.  Nobody  that 
knows  him  can  doubt  his  capacity  to  have  done  far  more  than 
he  has,  and  he  should  remember  that  all  do  not  possess  his 
extensive  erudition  to  guard  them  against  mis-statements  or 
errors.  Then  should  we  have  expected  to  find  a  clergyman  of 
his  known  gravity  and  love  of  truth  appearing  to  endorse  the 
story  of  "the  Hebrew  youth,  by  name  EHoz,'  in  connection 
with  "the  coat  without  seam  " — and  others  of  the  same  kind  ? 
Even  a  little  criticism  of  the  confusion  under  which  the  narrative 
labours  from  time  to  time,  would  not  have  been  out  of  place. 
It  is  nowhere  more  signally  illustrated  than  in  th^  catalogue  of 
prelates  at  p.  179  et  seq.  The  date  of  the  1st  Zacharias  is  a.d.  1617. 
We  have  to  leap  over  a  century  before  we  get  to  the  2nd  Nicolai, 
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in  A.b.  1710.  The  two  next  are  without  dates ;  and  the  5th 
squares  naturally  enough  with  the  last  date  given,  hy  heing  set 
down  to  A.D.  1724.  But  then  for  the  next,  Domentius  III.,  we 
are  made  to  dance  hack  to  a.d.  1708:  and  for  the  next  to  take 
another  leap  in  the  same  direction  to  a.d.  1658,  and  so  through- 
out. In  fact,  let  us  say  boldly,  that  the  study  of  the  catalogue 
would  be  the  best  preparation  for  reading  the  history,  which 
otherwise  might  lead  to  great  confusion  of  dates  in  the  mind. 
Still,  as  we  observe,  Mr.  Malan  speaks  of  it  in  his  preface  as  a 
mere  "  elementary  work,"  while  thanking  him  for  the  new  facta 
which  we  obtain  through  its  medium,  let  us  hope  that  when  he 
has  received  his  full  stock  of  **  fresh  materials,"  he  will  treat  us 
to  a  more  complete  history,  written  by  himself,  and  in  his  own 
scholar-like  way. 

Dr.  Newman's  Letter  to  Dr,  Pusey  on  his  Eirenicon ^  (London : 
Longmans,)  is  far  too  important  a  publication  for  merely 
eursory  notice,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance  precludes  the 
possibility  of  our  reviewing  it  at  length  in  our  present  number. 
We  shall  therefore  return  to  it  in  our  number  for  May,  and 
shall  include  in  the  same  article  a  notice  of  Canon  Oakeley's 
Letter  to  Arcfibishop  Manning y  (London:  Longmans,)  which, 
though  less  conciliatory  in  tone  than  Dr.  Newman's,  is 
courteous  and  not  altogether  unfriendly.  Mr.  Oakeley,  unlike 
the  scribes  of  the  DubUn  lievieu\  always  writes  like  a  scholar 
tod  a  gentleman.  For  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
ohserving  that  Dr.  Newman's  pamplilet  is  far  the  most  im- 
portant work  he  has  published  in  its  bearings  on  the  question  of 
Be-union,  and  is  also  by  far  his  most  outspoken  enunciation  of 
nioderate  views  as  opposed  to  ultramontanism.  We  shall  be 
curious  to  see  whether  Archbishop  Manning  will  take  any 
Police  of  the  pointed  allusion  at  p.  12  to  the  common  belief  that 
his  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  against  Anglicanism  was  intended  as  a 
covert  attack  on  statements  in  the  Apologia.  The  emphatic 
denial — quoted  in  the  article  on  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Dublin — **  that 
%  Church  of  England  is  even  a  barrier  against  infidelity,"  is  a 
^ct  and  all  but  verbal  contradiction  of  Dr.  Newman's  state- 
ment that  it  is  **  a  breakwater."  And,  unless  the  intention  is 
^pressly  denied,  it  must  of  course  be  assumed  that  so  studied  a 
^ntradiction  was  intentional.  We  commend  Dr.  Newman's 
^ter  to  the  careful  and  minute  examination  of  all  our  readers. 
Elsewhere  is  noticed  at  length  the  attempted  reply  of  the 
^^n  Review  to  our  comments  on  the  decree  of  Florence. 
There  are,  however,  some  other  portions  of  the  same  number, 
^hich  require  a  brief  notice  at  our  hands,  and  chiefly  the  article 
•g&mst  Dr.  Pusey,  '^njhich  shows  a  more  perverse  and  persistent 
misapprehension  of  his  recent  work,  both  in  its  general  scope 
^d  its  detail,  than  we  should  have  thought  possible  even  there, 
*o  say  nothing  of  the  writer's  offensive  impertinence  towards  one 
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so  infinitely  his  superior.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  re- 
member that  the  Dublin,  by  its  own  admission,  is  "  a  purely 
private  and  unofficial  periodical,'*  and  that  its  writers,  as  Dr. 
Newman  has  significantly  reminded  us,  ^'  are  in  no  sense  spokes- 
men/or English  [R,]  Catholics,  and  must  not  stand  in  the  place  of 
those  who  have  a  real  title  to  jiuch  an  office  "  Premising  this,  we 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  its  treatment  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
whom  it  almost  extravagantly  belauded  for  his  work  on  Daniel 
— ^which  it  happened  to  agree  with — but  commences,  with 
characteristic  sense  of  decorum,  by  comparing  him  to  Eip  Van 
Winkle,  when  he  shows  such  <'  singular  and  almost  incredible 
feebleness  *'  as  to  differ  from  it !  That  the  reviewer  has  ever 
tried  to  understand  the  real  drift;  of  the  Eirenicon,  which,  in  Dr. 
Newman's  memorable  words,  has  "put  the  whole  argument 
(between  England  and  Home)  on  a  new  footing,"  there  is  no 
trace  of  evidence  in  the  article  and  many  signs  of  the  contrary  ; 
while  of  the  "fundamental  and  violent  opposition"  (to  use  a 
favourite  phrase  of  our  amiable  contemporary)  between  the 
reviewer's  notions  and  Dr.  Newman's  there  is  very  abundant 
evidence.  What  we  have  to  say  will  illustrate  both  those 
statements.  At  p.  194,  referring  to  an  extravagant  statement 
of  "  a  Roman  writer,"  the  article  immediately  identifies  it  with 
**  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church,*'  and  then  quarrels  with 
Dr.  Pusey  for  arguing  against  her  infallibility,  which  is  not  the 
subject  of  his  argument  at  all.  In  the  next  paragraph  Dr. 
Pusey  is  attacked  for  impugning  the  experimental  testimony  of 
a  series  of  Saints  to  the  benefits  of  invocation  of  Mary, — ^which 
invocation  he  distinctly  admits  and  defends.  He  is  next 
attacl^ed  for  calling  "  a  quasi-hypostatic  union  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  the  Pope,  Llamaism,"  the  inspiration  of  Apostles  being 
given  as  a  parallel.  But  ApostoHc  inspiration  falls  wholly  short 
of  the  quasi  divinity  attributed  by  Ultramontanes  to  the  Pope. 
Several  pages  are  then  occupied  with  insisting  that  Dr.  Pusey 
has  adopted  "  a  Rule  of  Faith  totally  different  from  that  ap- 
pointed by  Christ,"  and  is  therefore  inflicting  **  an  unspeakable 
calamity  "  on  all  who  come  under  his  influence ;  and  this  rule 
is  explained  in  a  note  to  be  "  that  the  whole  Faith  is  contained 
in  Holy  Scripture ;  an  opinion  with  which  no  Roman  Catholic  can 
concur.'*  Dr.  Newman,  however,  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he 
has  taken  great  pains  to  insist,  in  his  recent  Letter,  that  the 
difference  between  Romans  and  Anglicans  on  the  Rule  of  Faith 
"  is  merely  one  of  words,"  and  that  in  the  sense  intended  by 
Anglicans  (including  Dr.  Pusey)  every  article  of  faith  is  con- 
tained in  Scripture.  But  so  little  can  the  Dublin  conceive  of 
any  medium  between  its  own  views  and  Protestantism,  that  it 
assumes  Dr.  Pusey  to  believe  that  the  Church's  authority  to 
teach  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  and  so  a  ponderous 
catena  of  arguments  and  authorities  is  strung  together  to  prove 
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that  it  did  not !     And  presently  afterwards — a  dissertation  on 
the  errors  of  Luther  and  Calvin  coming  between — ^Dr.  Manning's 
startling  announcement  that  ^*  the  appeal  to  antiquity  is  both  a 
treason  and  a  heresy  "  is  quoted  (not  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Dublin)  with  high  commendation  ;    to   which   we  reply  with 
Dr.    Newman's  protest  against  "the  doctrine   of  our   Oxford 
friends*'  (the  converts)  who  seem  to  anticipate  an  age  when  **  to 
show  deference  for  antiquity  will  be  thought  little  else  than  a 
mistake.     For  myself  (adds  this  treasonable  heretic)  I  am  not 
ashamed  still  to  take  my  stand  upon  the  Fathers,  and  do  not 
mean  to  budge."     "We  are  afraid  Dr.  Newman's  influence  will 
inflict  almost  as  ''  unspeakable  a  calamity  "  on  his  followers  as 
Dr.  Pusey's  !     So  httle  indeed  does  the  Dublin  accept  Dr.  New- 
man's protest  against  the  converts  as  a  class  being  taken  as 
sound  exponents   of  Roman   Catliohc  principles,  that  it  con- 
temptuously  poohpoohs  as  **  ludicrous  "  the  opinions  of  such 
bumble  individuals  as  Bossuet,  De  Maistre,  and  Bishop  Doyle, 
about  the  Anglican  Church,  because  they  were  not  converts,  and 
could  know  nothing  about  it.     On  the  Dublin's  fulsome  adulation 
of  Archbishop   Manning   (whose   feeble   compendium   on   The 
Mission  of  the  Hohj  Ghost  it  loses  no  opportunity  of  extolling 
M  a  work  of  first-rate  eminence)  we  have  no  time  nor  need  to 
dwell.   The  article  closes  with  denouncing  Dr.  Pusey  for  wanting 
the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church  to  meet  the  rationahsm  of 
the  day  by  making  ^'doctrinal  concessions  ■ ''     Our  readers  are 
probably  well  acquainted  with  the  Eirenicon,  and  will  therefore 
^ee  with  us  in  hoping  that  the  Dublin  reviewer  is  not. 

The  same  number  of  the  Dublin  contains  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Oxenham's  Dishonest  Criticism  y  reviewed  in  our  number  for 
November,  which  forms  their  third  article  against  him,  and  is 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  two  former  ones  for  its  multi- 
plied personalities  and  misrepresentations,  and  its  paucity 
^^  argument.  The  T\Titer  concludes  by  observing  that  Mr. 
^enham's  (not  unnatural)  remonstrance  against  being  gratui- 
tously arraigned  of  heresy  and  unsoundness  by  what  considers 
itself  *«  the  leading  Catholic  Quarterly"  shows  him  to  be  "more 
sensitive  than  any  other  living  writer  to  unfavourable  criticism !  " 
"|e  trust  there  is  no  **  other  living  writer"  so  httle  sensitive  as 
l^is  critic  to  common  decency  or  justice.  But  it  would  be  waste 
of  energy  to  slay  the  slain  by  any  further  comment  on  such 
Methods  of  controversy.  Our  advertisement  sheet  will  show 
^hat  the  pubhc  think  of  it.  We  have  finally  to  notice  the 
attempted  answer  of  the  Dublin  to  our  disproof  of  papal  infal- 
libility from  Eugenius  IV.'s  Bull,  wherein  the  traditio  instru- 
^"^torum  is  given  as  the  one  and  essential  form  of  ordination. 
^^  critic,  after  denying  that  the  bull  means  what  it  says  and 
challenging  us  to  prove  it,  goes  on  to  suggeet  an  alternative 
^terpretation  which  we  had  carefullv  examined  and  shown  to 
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be  wholly  untenable,  but  without  even  hinting  that  we  had 
noticed  it  at  all,  viz.,  that  the  document  is  simply  a  practical 
instruction  to  tlie  Armenians  on  those  portions  of  the  Latin 
ritual  which  differ  from  their  own.  Our  readers  will  find  this 
disproved  in  our  last  number.  It  is  enough  to  repeat  here,  that 
the  whole  docimient  is  rigidly  dogmatic  and  professes  to  treat  of 
the  << truth**  and  ''doctrine'*  of  the  seven  sacraments,  that  it 
gives  the  essential  matter  and  form  of  all  the  other  six,  that  a 
long  series  of  eminent  Roman  di>dnes  have  used  it  to  prove  that 
the  tradition  of  instruments  is  the  one  essential  fonu  of 
ordination,  and  a  great  many  more  to  prove  that  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  form,  and  that  the  same  argument  has 
been  freely  used  against  the  validity  of  English  orders.  The 
rite,  however,  was  introduced  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  bo  far 
from  being  exclusively  or  inclusively  essential,  would  be 
absolutely  invalid  by  itself.  And  now  our  readers  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  Dublin 
and  ourselves. 

Another  article  in  the  same  number  identifies  Bosmini  with 
the  Freemasons  1 

In  Hope  Deferred,  (London :  Newby,)  by  the  author  of  Ugolino, 
we  have,  on  the  whole,  a  very  readable  novel.     Some  of  the 
incidents  recorded  are  **  sensational/*  but  the  characters  are 
not  of  the  type  commonly  depicted  by  Miss  Braddon ;  while  the 
religious  tone  which  pervades  the  book  is  not  that  of  the 
•'sensation**  novel.     The  views  of  the  author  on  tlie  "errors 
of  the  Roman   Catholic    Church,*'   appear  to  us  vague   and 
indefinite,  and  the  dissertations  on  vows  taken  for  life  and  on 
the   working  of    convents — points    on    which    the    Universal 
Church  has  given  a  judgment — had  better  have  been  omitted. 
The  number  of  poetical  quotations,  too,  might  safely  have  beer 
lessened.     We  have  pointed  out  these  blemishes  because  in  t 
second  edition,  they  may  easily  be  removed,  without  spoilin 
the  plot  of  the  romance.     We  can  commend  the  book  to  ov 
readers  as  interesting  and  well-written,   and  we  have  gladJ 
perused  its  pages,  finding  that  they  inculcate  sentiments  mo 
sound  and  Cliristian  than  can  generally  be  found  in  the  popul 
literature  of  the  day. 
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Abt.  XI. — 1.  Missale  ad  usum  Inaignis  et  Praclarce  EcclcBia 
Sarum.    Pars  Prima  Temporale.    Londini :   Yeneant 
apnd  C.  J.  Stewart,  1861. 
2.  The  Liturgy  of  the   Church  of  Sarum,  by  Charles 
Waleeb.    London  :  J.  T.  Hayes,  1866. 

Sacbifige  is  the  primary,  and  the  one  indispensable  act  in 
religion.  The  following  pages  essay  to  prove  and  make  plain 
this  proposition. 

Two  subjects  are  here  presented  to  onr  minds — Sacrifice 
and  fieligion.  What  is  religion  ?  Cicero,  in  his  Bhetoric, 
defines  rdigion  to  be  a  virtue  which  ofiers  to  a  certain  superior 
Nature,  which  men  call  Divine,  ceremonial  worship.  S. 
Thomas  adopts  this  almost  as  it  stands  when  ho  says, 
"Religion  is  a  virtue  whereby  men  exhibit  to  God  due 
worship  and  reverence." — (Summa  2*  2'*,  Ixxxi.  1.)  We  our- 
selves incline  to  say  that  religion  is  the  habitual  confession 
by  the  creature  of  its  relations  to  the  Creator.  It  is  then  a 
habit,  and  that  habit  whereof  we  affirm  that  Sacrifice  is  the 
primary,  and  the  one  indispensable  act :  for  Sacrifice  we  define 
to  be  a  voluntary  ofiering,  lawfully  instituted,  made  to  God  by 
the  destruction  or  death  of  a  creature,  in  recognition  and 
confession  of  His  sole,  absolute,  and  supreme  dominion  over 
the  creature. 

We  have  said  that  Sacrifice  is  the  one  indispensable  act  of 
which  religion  is  the  habit.  We  say  further  that  it  is  as 
impossible  to  conceive  religion  without  Sacrifice  as  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  Creator  without  dominion,  and  the 
creature  without  homage.  Admit  the  existence  on  the  one 
hand  of  the  Creator,  on  the  other  of  the  creature,  and  you 
^it  a  certain  definite  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
^nfession  of  that  relation  is  religion.  The  act  of  confession 
is  Sacrifice. 

The  Creator  Himself  cannot  dispense  the  creature  from  its 
debt  of  Sacrifice.  To  do  so  would  be  in  eflfect  to  deny  that 
He  is  Himself  the  End  for  which  His  creatures  were  created 
*s  well  as  the  Beginning  or  Principle,  or  Source  whence  they 
derived  their  being.  It  is  no  derogation  to  Divine  Omnipotence 
^  say  that  He  cannot  do  that  which  does  not  lie  within  the 
province  of  power. 

Had  the  state  of  innocence  been  preserved  there  would  still 
"ftve  been  Sacrifice,  because  there  would  have  been  religion. 
The  sacrifices  of  innocent  man  would  have  difiered  from  those 
of  guilty  man  only  in  this,  that  they  were  unbloody.  Bloody 
Orifice  pre-supposes  pain  and  death,  and  pain  and  death 
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pre-suppose  sin.  Now,  the  two  ideas,  Sacrifice  and  bloody 
Sacrifice,  are  inseparable,  because  the  two  ideas  upon  which 
they  rest,  of  the  creature  and  the  guilty  creature,  cannot  noW 
be  formed  apart. 

In  proof  of  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  nations  and 
of  all  ages.  What  is  the  principle  underlying  and  pervading 
universal  paganism  past  and  present,  but  the  twin  principle  of 
Sacrifice  and  bloody  Sacrifice — confession  of  God's  dominion, 
confession  of  man's  guilt  ?  It  is  a  witness,  deep  graven  not  on 
the  individual  conscience  alone  but  on  that  nature  which  is 
common  to  mankind — and  graven  by  the  finger  of  God.  It 
is  an  universal  consciousness,  an  instinct  implanted  deep  down 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  man's  nature,  and  implanted  there  by 
Him  Who  made  it.  He  has  supplied  the  premisses  from  which 
heathen  human  nature  reasons.  The  gods  are  good — ^from 
them  we  have  our  goods  ;  let  us  adore  and  give  thanks :  the 
gods  are  just — ^we  are  guilty ;  let  us  propitiate  and  atone. 

Human  nature  defiled  itself  in  the  person  of  its  first  possessor ; 
and  human  nature  is  conscious  of  its  degradation.  Heathen, 
Jew,  and  Christian  alike  bewail  the  fall  of  their  common  ancestor. 
The  Miserere  applies  to  all:  "In  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived 
me." 

Moreover,  God  has  revealed  to  mankind  the  principle  that 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin,  for 
side  by  side  with  the  imiversal  innate  consciousness  of  universal 
guilt,  and  related  thereto  as  is  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent, 
we  find  the  universal  practice  of  bloody  Sacrifice.  Whence 
sprang  this  practice,  if  it  sprang  not  from  a  seed  planted  by 
the  hand  of  God?  It  is  plainly  enough  other  than  the 
offspring  of  man's  reason.  Nay,  man's  reason,  had  it  not  been, 
unconsciously  to  itself,  controlled  by  the  power  of  Him  Who 
formed  it  in  his  soul,  would  have  been  the  first  to  rebel.  The 
idea,  considered  apai-t,  was  irrational.  **It  is  not  possible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins,"  (Heb. 
X.  4,)  infinite  sins  because  committed  against  an  infinite  God. 
This  would  have  been  the  unanimous  verdict  of  humanity. 
Fallen  humanity  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  rebelled  against 
the  word  of  God,  had  that  word  appealed  to  the  hearing  of  the 
ear.  But  God  spake  the  word  in  a  voice  so  **  still  and  small," 
that  it  entered  noiselessly  and  unperceived  into  the  soul  of  man. 
And  there  it  dwelled  unopposed,  and  energized  as  an  instinct. 
God  had  said,  in  effect,  "Ye  are  guilty,  ye  deserve  death — 
confess  this  by  the  sacriiSce  of  another  of  my  creatures,  and  I 
will  accept  its  death  in  place  of  your  own."  And  so  intuitiveljr 
man  slew  victims. 
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Farther,  in  order  that  man  might  not  forget  that  he  was 
the  real  victim,  God  willed  him  to  select  his  substitutes  from 
the  number  of  those  animals  his  fellow  creatures  which  from 
thdr  usefulness,  their  docility,  their  value,  their  habits  and 
nature  most  resembled  himself — came  nearest  to  him — were  in 
a  word,  so  to  speak,  most  human.  And  their  substituted  flesh 
was  in  whole  or  in  part  to  be  burned  with  fire  to  signify  that 
the  due  reward  of  guilty  flesh  as  of  guilty  spirits  was  the  penal 
*^  fire  reserved  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

But  although  God  revealed  to  all  mankind  the  principle  by 
imfJantifig  it  as  an  instinct  of  their  common  nature.  He  did  not 
in  like  maimer  reveal  the  details.  Details  were  not  common 
pn^eity,  they  were  the  peculiar  heritage  of  individuals.  Hence 
the  corruptions  which  man  introduced  in  his  endeavour,  by  the 
light  of  his  unaided  reason,  to  work  out  into  details  the  God- 
given  principle.  He  argued — ^the  more  important  the  victim, 
the  more  efficacious  the  sacrifice*  And,  so  far  welL  But  this 
belief,  true  in  its  foundations,  was  corrupted  by  the  malice  of 
the  devil,  and  bore  fruit  in  the  horrible  superstition  of  human 
sacrifices.  It  was  so  in  Mexico,  as  the  colonists  found  it,  in 
the  end  of  the  fiiteenth  century.  Twenty  thousand  victims  a 
year  were  required  by  the  Mexican  priests.  To  procure  these 
tiieir  votaries  made  war  on  neighbouring  tribes.  When  the 
8Q;^y  failed,  they  bereft  their  hearths  of  their  children  to  supply 
their  altars.  And  as  it  was  then,  so  was  it  many  long  ages 
hefore.  David  tells  us  in  the  106th  Psalm,  that  as  for  the 
l^then,  **thej  offered  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto 
devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons 
^d  their  daughters ;  whom  they  oflFered  unto  the  idols  of 
Ginaan ;  and  tibe  land  was  defiled  with  blood.  Thus  were  they 
Btiined  with  their  own  works,  and  went  a  whoring  with  their, 
own  inventions."  And  so  it  is  even  now :  witness  the  news- 
INipers  of  the  day.  Such  sacrifices,  far  from  well-pleasing. 
Were  and  are  abomination  in  God's  sight.  But  although  the 
heathen  erred  Koff  iKctara,  as  to  details,  they  were  right 
««y  oXot;,  as  to  the  general  principle.  For  the  error  man 
^e  was  responsible.  It  was  his  own  invention.  The 
knowledge  of  the  principle  was  the  gift  of  God.  Whether  God 
gtve  this  knowledge  by  way  of  intuition  or  instinct,  or  whether 
He  preserved  it  alive  by  a  tradition  resting  on  a  primaeval 
leveUtion,*  it  matters  not.  What  we  are  concerned  to  prove  is 
^  fact  that  the  principle  of  bloody  Sacrifice  is  a  truth  revealed 
to  man  by  his  Maker. 

*  Forbes  on  Nicene  Creed,  p.  28 ;  Cicero  de  Nainr.  Door.  lib.  i.  cap.  16 ; 
^^B  Axudogy,  part  IL  chap.  5. 
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That  it  is  so  we  have  said  sufficient  to  foniish  at  least 
very  probable  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  th 
practice  of  those  who,  besides  inheriting  along  with  others  th 
revealed  knowledge  of  the  principle,  were  privileged  to  work  tha 
principle  out  into  details,  under  the  immediate  supervision  c 
its  Divine  Oiver.  Bloody  Sacrifice  was  the  patent  practice  a 
well  as  the  universal  principle  underlying  and  pervading  th 
religions  alike  of  the  Antediluvian  age  and  the  Patriarcht 
dispensation:  witness  the  acceptable  sacrifices  of  Abel  an 
Noah,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

But  it  was  to  receive  a  yet  further  development.  It  was  t 
receive  form  and  species  as  well  as  substance  firom  the  hand  c 
Ood.  And  this  it  did  when  God  published  to  His  chose: 
people  by  the  mouth  of  Moses  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  th 
Old  Law.  These  not  only  contained  the  substantial  principle 
but  invested  that  principle  with  an  outward  and  visible  form. 

And  now  we  shall  seal  up  this  portion  of  our  subject  wit 
two  propositions  which  together  embody  the  substance  of  th 
foregoing  remarks.  First,  that  this  outward  and  visible  fon 
was  of  positive  precept  only — that  is  to  say,  was  binding  o 
those  only  to  whom  it  was  given.  And,  secondly,  that  tb 
substantial  principle  was  of  moral  precept — that  is  to  say,  : 
was  binding  on  every  son  of  Adam.  To  every  son  of  Ada 
therefore  was  the  one  revealed ;  the  other  was,  in  its  fulne; 
withheld  fi'om  all  save  the  child  of  Israel. 

The  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law  were  ordaii 
by  the  Divine  Wisdom  with  a  twofold  end  in  view.     The  i 
was  to  regulate  the  Divine  worship  at  that  period,  and  for 
Jewish  people ;   the   other  was  to  foreshadow  and  prefig 
Jesus  Christ.     The  first  was  in  order  to  prevent  idolatry 
superstition,  by  directing  their  worship  to  its  proper  end, 
confining  it  within  its  proper  channels,  to  keep  alive  a  mei 
of  God's  loving  kindnesses  in  the  days  of  their  fathers,  a? 
the  old  time  before  them ;  to  confess  His  supreme  dom 
and  absolute  perfections,  and  to  signify  by  exterior  ac" 
required  interior  dispositions  of  the  soul.      To  this  er 
ceremonial  precepts  were  directed  in  their  literal  sense, 
besides  the  Uteral  sense,  they  had,  in  common  with  the 
Holy  Scripture,  a   spiritual  sense :    and  this  spiritual 
theologians,  following  S.  Paul,  tell  us  was  threefold. — (f 
1*,  i.  10,  and  2*,  cii.  2.)      It  was  allegorical,  inasr 
they  prefigured  Christ  in  Himself  as  the  Head,  anc 
faithful  as  in  the  members  of  His  mystical  Body ;  moj 
much  as  they  signified  those  things  which,  done  in  tt 
others  typically  representing  Him,  were  so  done  in 
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ensamples  unto  ns ;  and  anagofficaly  inasmncb  as  they  had 
reference  to  that  glory  which  for  Him  is  and  for  us  is  to  be, 
whereonto  He  is  Himself  for  us  the  Living  Way. 

Bead  the  ceremonial  precepts  in  their  literal  sense,  they 
possess  but  an  antiquarian  interest.  They  are  but  the 
memorials  of  a  time  that  is  past,  of  a  people  that  is  not,  of  a 
state  of  things  which  has  ceased  to  be.  But  listen  to  their 
spiritual  doctrine.  They  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
The  letter  killeth  :  the  spirit  giveth  life. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law  were  of  four  several  kinds. 

I.  Holocausts,  or  whole  bumt-ofiTerings — Sacrifices  of  Ado- 
ration and  Praise — Confessions  of  the  Creator's  supreme 
dominion — recognitions  of  the  Deity's  absolute  perfections. 

n.  Thankofferings,  Sacrifices  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  bene- 
fits of  a  Paternal  God. 

in.  Sacrifices  of  Prayer,  for  the  supply  of  wants  corporal 
and  spiritual,  temporal  and  eternal. 

IV.  Sin  Ofierings,  Sacrifices  of  Propitiation. 

We  have  shown  above  that  Sacrifice  is  due  to  God  simpli- 
eiter,  as  God — ^but  the  form  is  determined  by  the  relations  of 
the  creature  to  the  Creator.  What  are  these?  They  likewise 
are  of  four  several  kinds — or  perhaps  it  is  more  strictly  and 
theologically  true  to  say  of  them  as  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Law,  tiiat  they  may  be  arranged  under  four  distinct  heads. 

1.  The  first,  the  primary,  the  elementary,  the  most  naked 
conception  one  can  form  of  the  creature's  relation  to  its  Creator 
is  simply  its  Creatureity — the  fact  that  it  is  a  Creature.  What 
is  the  confession  of  this  relation  but  the  Sacrifice  of  Praise  ? 

2.  But  the  relation  of  man  to  God  is  not  only  that  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator  but  of  the  benefited  creature  to  the 
Creator  of  Whom  to  say  that  He  is  The  Benevolent  is  to  say 
that  He  is  also  The  Beneficent.  What  is  the  confession  of 
this  relation  but  the  Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving  ? 

3.  Again,  the  relation  of  man  to  God  is  not  only  that  of  the 
benefited  creature  but  that  of  the  indigent,  needy  creature  to 
the  Creator  Who  is  alike  benevolent  and  beneficent.  What  is 
the  confession  of  this  relation  but  the  Sacrifice  of  Prayer? 

4.  But  further,  the  relations  of  man  to  God  comprehend 
not  only  those  of  the  creature,  the  benefited  creature  and  the 
indigent  creature  to  the  Creator,  benevolent  and  beneficent, 
but  that  also  of  the  guilty  creature  to  its  just  Creator.  What 
is  the  confession  of  this  relation  but  the  Sacrifice  of  propitia- 
tion? And  so  we  may  lay  down  that  the  four  several  kinds  of 
Sacrifices  prescribed  in  the  old  Law  correspond  to  the  four 
leading  relations  of  tho  creature  to  the  Creator. 
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We  have  already  indicated  what  we  may  further  affirm,  that 
they  correspond  likewise  to  four  attributes  of  God,  or  qualitieB 
which  appear  in  Him  as  He  Touchsafes  to  manifest  Himself  to 
His  rational  creature.  The  Sacrifice  of  Praise  recognises  His 
Omnipotence;  the  Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving,  His  Benevolence; 
the  Sacrifice  of  Prayer,  His  Mefcy ;  the  Sacnfice  of  Propitiation, 
His  Justice. 

But  just  as  our  use  of  manifold  attributes  as  means 
whereby  to  express  our  piecemeal  conceptions  of  a  Gt>d  Who  is 
One  is  a  token  of  our  imperfection,  so  was  the  multiplicity  of 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law  a  sign  of  their  imperfection.  Had 
they  been  perfect,  they  would  singly  have  expressed  the  whole 
of  man's  relations  to  His  Maker ;  and  had  they  been  perfect 
*'  then  would  they  not  have  ceased  to  be  ofiered." — (Heb.  x.  2.) 
As  it  was,  in  like  manner  as  the  four  attributes  we  have  named 
represent  four  aspects  of  Him  Who  to  His  rational  creature  is 
in  His  Oneness  incomprehensible,  so  did  the  four  sacrifices  of  the 
Old  Law  represent  four  aspects  of  the  One  Sacrifice  which  was  to 
unite,  recapitulate  and  supersede  them.  Together  they  included 
and  exhausted  the  relations  of  man  to  his  God;  and  they  in  their 
turn  were  comprehended  and  fulfilled  in  that  One  Sacrifice  of 
the  Gt>d-Man  which  they  foreshadowed  and  prefigured,  and  to 
which  they  gave  place.  They  were  indeed  a  '' shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  but  not  the  very  image  of  the  things" — The 
Law  was  a  '^ schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Christ;"  and  its 
teaching  Christ  ''came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fnlfiL"  The 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  the  complement  of  the  sacrifices  of 
the  tabernacle  and  the  temple.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was 
at  once  a  Sacrifice  of  Praise,  a  Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving,  a 
Sacrifice  of  Prayer,  and  a  Sacrifice  of  Propitiation  for  sin. 

I.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  a  Sacrifice  of  Praise — a 
hdocaust — a  whole  burnt  ofiTering — an  adoration — ^a  confessioii 
of  the  Creator's  supreme  dominion — a  recognition  of  the 
Deity's  absolute  perfections.     How  was  it  ao  ? 

S.  Paul,  following  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  40tli 
Psalm,  teaches  the  Hebrews  and  us  that  the  Word  prophesied 
by  the  mouth  of  his  ancestor  according  to  the  flesh,  and  when 
He  came  into  the  world  in  the  first  instant  of  His  oonception 
said,  **  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not,  bat  a  Body 
hast  Thou  prepared  Me."— (Psahn  xl.  6,  Heb,  x.  6.)  What 
was  this  body  ?  It  was  a  human  body,  but  it  was  not  the 
body  of  a  human  person.  It  was  humanity  united  to  Divinity 
in  the  One  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word,  in  the  first  instant 
of  His  conception  there  was  *'  prepared  a  Body"  of  the  moat 
pure  blood  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  this  body  was  in  the  same 
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instant  animated  by  a  sonl  hnman,  perfect,  and  complete  in  all 
its  powers  of  memory,  intellect  and  will ;  and  in  the  same 
instant  both  body  and  sonl  were  nnited  to  His  Divinity  in  the 
One  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word. — (S.  Thomas  8'  xxxiii.) 
There  never  was  an  instant  from  the  first  moment  of  His  con- 
ception in  which  Jesns  was  not  God,  in  which  Mary  was  not 
the  Mother  of  God,  in  which  the  Body  thns  **  prepared"  in  her 
Womb  was  not  the  Body  of  God,  and  so  of  the  life  of  that 
Body  there  was  never  an  instant  in  which  He  conld  not  say, 
''  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  np 
again." — (S.  John  x.  18.)  On  the  fact  of  this  power  of  Jesns 
Christ  over  the  life  of  His  Body  rests  the  whole  eflScacy  of 
tiie  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  as  a  Sacrifice  of  Praise. 

The  ten  thousand  daily  deathbeds  thronghont  the  world 
wonld  be  jnst  so  many  thousand  daily  Sacrifices  of  Praise,  so 
many  thousand  daily  recognitions  by  the  creature  of  the 
Creator's  dominion  over  its  very  existence  were  it  not  for  one 
thin^,  were  not  one  thing  wanting  to  make  the  ofiering  a 
sacrifice.  Our  definition  requires  that  sacrifice  be  a  voluntary 
offering ;  but  the  death  of  fallen  man  is  an  involuntary  act. 
His  life  is  forfeited  by  reason  of  sin.  He  cannot  say,  **  I  have 
power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  up  again." 
When  fallen  man  by  his  own  voluntary  act  puts  an  end  to  his 
life,  he  does  not  offer  that  life  a  sacrifice  to  his  Creator,  for  he 
oBeTB  that  which  is  not  his  own  to  give.  A  suicide  not  only 
does  not  recognize  but  he  usurps  the  dominion  of  his  Creator. 
But  in  the  first  instant  of  His  conception  Jesus  was  God; 
never  for  an  instant  had  Jesus  known  sin,  and  so  never  for  an 
instant  had  Jesus  forfeited  His  life.  It  was  His  own  to  give, 
and  vcdnntarily  He  laid  It  down  at  the  feet  of  God.  It  was 
2M>  human  person,  if  teas  humanity  that  lay  on  the  Altar  of  the 
Clross,  and  was  offered  thereon  to  Gk>d  the  Fountain  and  Source 
of  its  being,  its  first  Beginning  and  its  last  End. 

We  have  said  that  there  never  was  an  instant  from  the  first 
moment  of  His  conception  in  which  Jesus  was  not  God,  and  so  we 
i^ay  not  say  that  Christ  was  a  creature,  (S.  Thomas,  8*  xvi.  8, 
10 ;)  but  inasmuch  as  He  was  not  only  perfect  God  but  also 
'*  perteci  Man,  of  a  reasonable  sonl  and  human  flesh  subsisting,'^ 
^ad  therefore  while  ''  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  His 
Qodhead,  inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  His  manhood,*' 
lAthan.  Greed,)  it  is  true  to  say  that  there  existed  in  Jesus 
CSirist  a  created  humanity,  and  this  created  humanity  did 
luHuage  to  Its  Creator,  adored  and  recognized  that  Creator's 
i3«preme  dominion  over  Its  very  existence  when  It  was  offered 
't^  Him  on  the  Altar  of  the  Cross  a  Sacrifice  of  Praise. 
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n.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  a  Sacrifice  of  Thanks- 
giving :  how  was  it  so  ? 

What  was  it  lay  on  the  Altar  of  the  Gross  ?  It  was  humanity. 
Fnrther,  what  was  the  then  relation  of  that  hnmanity  to  its 
Creator  ?  It  was  that  of  a  benefited  humanity.  And  what  is 
the  natural  attitude  of  the  benefited  to  its  benefactor  but  that 
of  thanksgiving  ?  It  is  so  in  the  case  even  of  fallen  humanity. 
Here  was  humanity  renewed  and  perfected,  and  developed  to  its 
highest  conditions,  and  therefore  of  necessity  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Cross  was  a  Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving.  And  for  what  did 
humanity  give  thanks?  why,  just  for  what  humanity  hadreceived. 
We  have  seen  that  humanity  degraded  and  defiled,  albeit  not 
destroyed,  in  the  person  of  the  first  Adam  was  in  the  second 
Adam  restored,  cleansed,  and  developed  to  its  highest  condition ; 
but  it  was  more.  It  became  what  it  had  never  been  even  in 
the  virgin  prime  of  its  existence.  It  was  not  identified  with 
but  united  to  God.  The  Body  of  Jesus  was  the  Body  of  God. 
In  short,  humanity  was  Deified:  and  for  its  Deification  humanity 
gave  thanks  when  it  was  offered  on  the  Altar  of  the  Cross  a 
Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving. 

in.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  a  Sacrifice  of  Prayer. 
How  was  it  so  ? 

"  In  the  days  of  His  Flesh  Jesus  ofiFered  up  prayers  and 
supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  ;  **  (Heb.  v.  7  ; )  and 
this  He  did  because  He  was  Perfect  Man  as  well  as  Perfect 
God.  In  order  to  the  perfection  of  His  Manhood  He  had  not 
only  a  human  body  but  also  a  human  soul.  In  order  to  the 
perfection  of  that  human  soul.  It  possessed  not  only  the 
powers  of  a  human  memory  and  a  human' intellect  but  the 
power  also  of  a  human  will.  Had  there  been  in  Him  one  will 
only,  and  that  Divine,  He  would  not  have  prayed,  because  the 
Divine  Will  can  of  Itself  accomplish  that  which  It  wills.  This 
the  human  will  cannot  do  of  itself.  God  must  "  work  in  it  both 
to  wiU  and  to  do." — (Phil.  ii.  13.)  And  so,  inasmuch  as  He  was 
Very  Man  Jesus  prayed,  that  is  to  say,  He  spread  before  God 
His  own  Human  will  in  order  that  the  Divine  will  might  fulfil 
it  and  Itself  therein. — (S.  Thomas,  8*,  xxi.  1.)  And  what  willed 
the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  It  willed  those  things  which 
humanity  yet  lacked.  Humanity  had  received  Grace  and 
Union  with  God  ;  and  for  these  it  gave  thanks  :  humanity  had 
yet  to  receive  glory,  (Art.  8,)  and  for  that  it  prayed.  Had  it 
found  itself  no  other  utterance  than  the  mute  pleadings,  the 
silent  eloquence  of  the  five  wounds,  the  Sacrifice  offered  on 
the  Altar  of  the  Cross  would  still  have  been  a  Sacrifice  of 
Prayer. 
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IV.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  a  Sacrifice  of  Pro- 
pitiation.    How  was  it  so  ? 

We  haye  said  that  man  the  creature  stood  to  his  Creator  in 
four  seyeral  relations,  and  that  the  fourth  of  these  was  that  of 
the  guilty  to  the  Just.  The  first  sin  had  defiled  not  the  first 
man  only  but  whole  Humanity  as  it  then  existed  in  his  single 
person  ;  had  entailed  on  it  the  punishment  of  death,  temporal 
and  eternal ;  had  deUvcred  it  in  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan ; 
had  deprived  it  of  its  power  of  meriting  the  estate  of  future 
glory,  wherein  alone  it  could  enjoy  perfect  union  with  its  God, 
and  had  moreover  interrupted  that  measure  of  communion  which 
it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  a  word,  sin  had  interposed  between 
guilty  man  and  his  ofiended  God  a  chasm  :  and  in  order  that 
that  chasm  might  be  bridged  across,  God  reconciled  and  God  and 
man  at  one,  four  things  must  occur.  For  the  defilement  there 
must  be  cleansing;  for  the  punishment  due  there  must  be 
satisfaction ;  from  the  bondage  there  must  be  redemption,  and 
the  power  of  merit  must  be  restored,  and  so  an  entrance  re- 
opened to  the  future  glory. — (Summa,  3*,  xlviii).  Then  would 
there  be  reconciliation,  propitiation,  communion,  and  union. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  these  four  necessary  things  did  occur 
in  and  through  the  adorable  Humanity  of  Jesus.  There  was 
cleansing  at  Nazareth  when  Humanity  and  Divinity  were  for 
ever  wedded  in  the  bridal  chamber  of  the  Virgin's  womb.  There 
was  satisfaction  not  sufficient  only  but  superabundant,  at 
Calvary,  when  He  ofiered  to  the  ofiended  that  which  He  loved 
not  only  as  much  as  but  more  than  He  hated  the  ofienders 
and  their  ofience.  There  was  redemption  in  the  Hades  of  the 
Just,  when  having  lold  down  the  ransom  to  the  uttermost.  He 
went  to  claim  His  Own,  "bought  with  a  price,"  (1  Cor.  vi.  20, 
Tii.  28,)  to  open  the  gates,  to  break  the  bonds,  to  set  the 
captives  free. 

And  there  was  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  the  Future  Glory 
when  Deified  Humanity  entered  by  the  "  Everlasting  Doors," 
and  presented  itself  before  the  Eternal  Throne  cleansing  from 
guilt,  satisfying  for  punishment  due,  redeeming  from  bondage, 
&Qd  a  source  of  merit,  the  Sacrifice  ofiered  on  the  Altar  on  the 
Cross  could  not  but  be  a  Sacrifice  of  Propitiation. 

Further,  who  was  it  ofiered  the  One  Sacrifice  with  its  four 
aspects  ?  It  was  Jesus,  the  One  Priest.  And  this  He  did, 
?ot  as  He  was  God  but  as  He  was  man ;  (3,  xxii.  8,  1 ;) 
in  other  words.  Deified  Humanity  was  not  only  the  offered  but 
^as  also  the  offerer,  was  priest  as  well  as  victim.  S.  Augustine 
**y8  that  in  every  sacrifice  four  things  are  to  be  considered — 
^  whom,  by  whom,  for  whom,  and  what  is  offered. — (4de. 
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Prin.  cap.  14.)  He  by  Whom  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was 
ofiered  was  One  with  what  He  offered,  was  One  with  Him  to 
Whom  He  ofiered,  and  made  Himself  One  with  them  for  whon^ 
He  ofiered. 

Theologians  teach  that  in  the  office  of  a  priest  two  things 
are  to  be  observed:  first,  the  offering  of  the  Sacrifice,  and 
secondly,  its  consummation,  that  is  to  say,  the  attainment  by 
those  for  whom  it  is  offered  of  that  end  for  which  it  is  offered. 
But  the  end  of  His  Sacrifice  lies  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the 
future,  in  the  attainment  not  of  things  temporal,  but  of  things 
eternal.  He  is  a  '^  High  Priest  of  good  things  to  come." 
— (Heb.  ix.  11.)  The  Sacrifice  "  once  offered"  (ver.  28)  on  the 
Altar  of  the  Cross  is  being  pleaded  even  now  on  the  Altar  in 
the  Heayens  by  Him  Who  there  "  appears  in  the  Presence  of 
God  for  us,*'  (Heb.  ix.  24;)  yea,  and  will  there  appear  all  days, 
for  Jesus  is  a  "  Priest  for  ever." — (Psalm  ex.  4;  Heb.  x.  12.) 
Christ  ascended  as  Priest  and  Victim ;  and  under  both  aspects 
was  His  Ascension  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Law.  Fire  caused 
the  whole  burnt-offering  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  to 
ascend  towards  God  in  the  form  of  vapour;  the  flames  of 
Divine  Love  bore  Jesus  heavenward.  Once  every  year,  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement,  the  High  Priest  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies  within  the  veil,  carrying  with  him  the  blood  of  the 
victims  slain  without,  and  therewith,  standing  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  he  made  Atonement  for  himself  and  for  the  errors  of  the 
people. — (Heb.  ix.  7,  25  ;  Exod.  xxx.  10 ;  Levit.  xvi.)  Not 
once  a  year  but  once  for  all,  did  our  Great  High  Priest  "  enter 
not  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands  which  are  but  the 
figures  of  the  true,  but  into  Heaven  itself,"  (Heb.  ix.  24,) 
carrying  with  Him  within  the  veil, ''  not  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves,"  but  "  His  Own,"  (ver.  12,)  which  shed  "  without  the 
Camp." — (Chap.  xiii.  12, 13.)  He  ever  pleads  before  the  mercy- 
seat,  not  for  Himself,  but  for  that  Humanity  which  is  His. 
And  there,  ere  many  months  had  passed  away  the  martyr 
deacon,  "  fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  looking  stedfastly  into 
Heaven,  saw  Him  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  to  succour/* 
as  prays  the  Church  in  her  office  for  his  festival,  ''  0  Blessed 
Jesus,  all  those  that  suffer  for  Thee,  our  only  Mediator  and 
Advocate." — (Epis.  and  Coll.  S.  Stephen.)  And  as  the  veil 
that  separates  the  Holy  Place  on  earth  firom  the  Holy  of  Holies 
in  the  Heavens  was  for  a  moment  lifted  to  the  gaze  of  thai 
deacon  who  was  so  soon  to  assist  the  Priest  Who  offers  the 
Celestial  Sacrifice ;  so  also  once  again  was  there  an  unveiling, 
a  *'  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Whom  John  the  Divine — the 
Divine  of  the  Ineamationy  of  tlie  Cross  and  of  the  Altar,  saw. 
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''  A  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain/'  (Rev.  v.  6,)  apon  the  ''  golden 
altar  which  was  before  the  Throne.*' — (Chap.  viu.  8.) 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  past  and  the  remote ; 
we  come  now  to  consider  the  present,  and  as  it  immediately 
concerns  onrselves.  Were  oar  enquiry  to  stop  short  at  that 
point  to  which  we  have  brought  it,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
interesting,  but,  as  a  practical  question  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
To  what  conclusions  have  our  previous  reasonings  ine\itably 
brought  us  ;  in  what  position  do  they  place  us,  and  whither  do 
they  point  the  way  ?  These  seem  to  be  the  questions  which 
now  demand  an  answer. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathen,  of  .the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple,  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  Golden 
Altar.  We  have  found  that  in  all  three  religions — heathen, 
Jewish,  and  celestial — distorted,  imperfect,  and  complete,  the 
one  underlying  and  all-pervading  idea  is  the  idea  of  Sacrifice. 
We  have  found  this  idea  moreover  developing  as  time  went  on. 
We  have  found  it  inprhiciple  implanted,  in  our  common  nature 
as  an  innate  consciousness,  as  an  intuitive  instinct  connatural 
to  man  :  and  we  have  found  it  in  practice  as  a  detailed  revela- 
tion. And  so  at  last  we  come  as  practical  men  to  the  practical 
qu^tion,  what  is  our  own  religion  ?  Is  its  one  idea  also  the 
idea  of  Sacrifice?  If  so,  is  it  a  development  or  natural  growth 
fi-om  those  sacrificial  ideas  which  have  preceded  it?  If  not,  how 
does  it  apologize  for  its  existence  ?  Does  it  found  upon  a  new 
revelation,  for  that  and  nothing  less  may  abrogate  and  annul 
the  consentient  past  ?  And  this  brings  us  fiace  to  fEu^e  with 
the  facts.  If  we  are  to  have  a  religion  we  must  have  a 
sacrifice.  If  a  sacrifice,  what  sacrifice  ?  Confessedly  not  the 
sacrifices  of  the  heathen,  which  are  abomination  in  God's 
sight.  Assuredly  not  in  this  nineteenth  century  a  return  to 
those  Jewish  sacrifices  which  in  the  first  century  S.  Paul 
denounced  to  the  Galatians  as  **  weak  and  b^garly  dements." 
— (iv.  9.)  What  then  ?  There  remain  but  the  Sacrifices  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Golden  Altar.  But  these  we  have  found  to 
be  perfect ;  and  we  know  that  fix)m  the  perfect  there  can  be 
BO  real  developm^it — ^that  is  to  say,  no  progress  in  perfection. 
The  Sacrifice  of  to-day  then  cannot  be  greater ;  we  have  seen 
tliat  it  cannot  be  less,  and  so  it  must  be  the  same.  There  is 
no  way  out  of  it.  If  our  readers  have  followed  our  argument 
thus  &r,  they  must  admit  what  we  now  afiSrm — that  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  one  with  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar, 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth  ;  and  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Altar  is  the  one  idea  of  the  religion  of  to-day  ?  And  why  ? 
Lei  OS  faring  all  our  thoughts  to  bear  upon  this  point. 
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At  the   oatset  we  defined  religion'  to  be  the  '' habitual 
confession  by  the  creature  of  its  relation  to  the  Creator ;"  and 
we  said  that  Sacrifice  was  the  act  of  which  religion  was  the 
habit.     It  followed  that,  even  in  the  estate  of  innocence,  had 
it  been  preserved,  there  must  have  been  Sacrifice,  because  man, 
albeit  pure  and  holy,  was  yet  a  creature.     There  were  still 
relations  between  him  and  his  Creator  which  he  must  recognise. 
These  relations  did  not  as  yet  include  that  of  the  guilty  to  the 
just;  and   so   as  yet   bloody  sacrifice  was  not  a  necessity, 
although  sacrifice  was.      Bloody   sacrifice   was   an  element 
imported  into  religion  by  sin,  which,  moreover,  made  necessary 
what  is  now  an  integral  and  indispensable  part  of  the  religion 
of  fallen  man — ^we  mean  the   sacraments.      For  what   are 
sacraments,  and  what  is  their  precise  position  in  or  relation  to 
religion?     We   have   already   defined  religion,   and  we   are 
satisfied ;  we  do  not  mean  to  alter  or  amend  our  definition 
when  we  say  that  religion  in  its  primary  and  etymological 
meaning  is  the  re-uniting,  or  binding  together  again  of  what 
has  been  sundered.     Now  in  the  estate  of  innocence  God  and 
man  were  at  one ;  there  was  communion  and  converse  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature.     To  these  sin  put  an  end :  to 
restore  these  is  the  office  of  religion.     Etymologically  con- 
sidered, its  end  is  to  re-unite,  to  bind  together  again  into  one 
God  and  man ;  and  the  means  or  instruments  of  re-union,  in 
a  word,  the  bonds  are  the   sacraments.      The  obligation  of 
sacrifice  is  coeval  with  creation  ;  the  necessity  of  sacramental 
bonds  dates  from  the  severance  by  sin  of  God  and  man. — 
(S.   Thomas,  8',  Ixi.  2.)     Further,  just  as  hitherto  we  have 
spoken  of  the  Deified  Himianity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Body 
**  prepared,"  as  that  which,  ofiiBred  on  the  Altar  of  the  Cross, 
made  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  to  be  what  it  was,  a  **  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  Sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;"  so  are  we  now  to  speak  of  the 
same  Deified  Humanity  as  the  instrument  or  bond  whereby  the 
union  between  God  and  man  is  effected.     It  has  to  do  for  us 
what  our  inheritance  of  the  humanity  of  the  first  Adam  would 
have  done  for  us  had  that  humanity  continued  sinless,  and  so 
in  communion  with  its  Maker.     Humanity  and  Divinity  were 
indissolubly  united  in  the  One  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
and  so  God  and  man  were  once  more  and  for  ever  at  one. 
Were  we  teaching  a  child  we  should  write  the  words  "  Gx)d"  and 
"  Man"  apart,  to  show  their  severance  by  sin ;  to  make  clear 
their  re-union  and  its  means,  we  should  have  but  to  write  in. 
one  word — the  "  God-Man." 

But  how  does  this  practically  affect  us  ourselves  as  indivi' 
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duals?    How  does  it  influence  onr  present  position  or  our 
fbtnre  prospects  ?     So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  in  no  way. 
True,  it  was  humanity,  and  not  the  body  of  any  human  person 
that  was  renewed,  cleansed,  and  deified,  but  at  the  same  time 
that  humanity  was  individuated  by  union  with  the  personal 
Word.     There  is,  therefore,  by  nature  no  more  connection 
"between  us  individual  men  and  Jesus  Christ  than  there  would 
have  been  between  us  and  Adam  had  the  line  of  our  relation- 
ship to  him  been  collateral  instead  of  direct.     But  it  was 
direct ;  and  so  the  other  must  be  direct  likewise.     We  stand 
to  Adam  in  the  relation  of  children  to  a  common  father ;  in  the 
like  relation  of  children  to  a  common  father  must  we  stand  to 
Jesus  Christ.     In  a  word,  we  must  be  bom  again. — (S.  John, 
iii.  7.)     And  so,  taught  by  S.  Paul  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
operations  of  the  visible  as  an  index,  guiding  us  to  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  operations   of  the  invisible,  (Rom.  i.   20,)  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  ordained  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  an 
order  of  sacramental  processes  exactly  similar  in  number  and 
bind  to  those  which  obtain  in  the  kingdom  of  nature.     Jesus 
said  to  Nicodemus  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago: 
•*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom  again 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God." 

(S.  John  iii.  3,  5.)      And  during  these  eighteen  hundred 

^eais  the  Church  of  God  has  taught  as  she  teaches  now — that 

^hose  who  "by  nature,"*  are  conceived  and  "bom  in  sin,*'* 

^md  so  "  children  of  wrath,'**  are  in  and  by  the  "  new  birth"  of 

lioly    baptism,   the    sacrament  of    "Regeneration"    "made 

Xnembers"*  of  the  "Body  prepared*' — "children"*  of  Jesus 

CDhrist,  and  as  such  "inheritors"*  by  merit,  and  by  right  of 

^hat  Heavenly  Kingdom  which  is  His.     As  in  the  "  first  man, 

-Adam,"  with  his  "living  soul**  breathed  into  a  body  made  "of 

"fche  earth,"  and  yet  more  "  earthy,"  by  reason  of  his  sin,  "  we 

^11  died  :"  so  in  the  "  Second  Man,**  the  "  last  Adam,**  Who, 

feeing  the  "Lord  from  Heaven,**  was  "made  a  quickening 

Spirit,"  we  all  are  "  made  alive.**— (1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45,  47.) 

Trom  the  one  we  derive  the  sustained  humanity  of  our  natural 

life ;  from  the  other  we  derive  the  renewed  and  renewing,  the 

cleansed  and  cleansing,  the  deified  and  deifying  humanity  of 

our  supernatural  life ;  and  both  because  we  stand  to  each  in 

the  relation  of  children  to  a  common  ancestor. 

Again,  the  babes  of  Christ  are  "fed  with  millf  and  not 

^th  meat.** — (1  Cor.  iii.  2.)     Catechism,  the  salutary  doctrine 

of  the  Word  written,  the  Word  spoken,  is  their  portion.     But 

as  in  nature  the  new-bom  go  on,  and  grow,  increasing  in 

*  Chnrch  Cateehism  and  Baptismal  offices. 
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strength  and  statore:  even  go  in  grace.  Fed  with  the 
"  sincere  "  and  life-giving  ''  milk  of  His  Word,"  (S.  Pet.  ii.  2,) 
the  babes  of  Grod  ''  go  on  from  strength  to  strength/'  (Psalm 
Ixxxiy.  7,)  increasing  day  by  day,  as  did  the  Child  of  Nazareth, 
in  wisdom  and  in  spiritual  statnre,  till  in  Holy  Confirmation, 
the  Sacrament  and  seal  of  strength,  they  receive  the  sevenfold 
gifts  of  the  "Holy  Spirit  of  Promise,'*  (Ephes.  i.  18,)  and 
thus  attain  to  a  perfect  age  in  the  spirituid  life.  Then  are 
they  no  longer  content  to  be  fed  with  the  "  milk  of  babes ;" 
they  long  to  be  nourished  with  "  food  convenient  for  them." — 
(Prov.  XXX,  8.)  Having  been  "once  enlightened"  in  the 
Sacrament  of  illumination ;  having  "  tasted  of  the  heavenly 
gift"  of  God's  Word  written;  and  having  been  "made 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  (Heb.  vi.  4,)  they  have  a 
desire  and  longing  for  God's  Word  Incarnate,  the  "strong  meat" 
that  belongeth  to  those  "  who  are  of  full  age." — (Heb.  v.  14.) 

Again,  as  in  nature  there  are  but  few  who  pass  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  without  encountering  some  of  those  ills  to 
which  sinful  flesh  is  heir,  so  in  grace  there  are  but  few  who 
pass  from  the  font  to  the  viaticum,  from  the  first  Sacrament 
to  the  last,  without  in  some  way  experiencing  the  efiects  of 
that  fomcH  peccati,  that  fuel  of  sin,  which  exists  even  in  the 
re-bom,  and  after  the  waters  of  cleansing.  In  either  case,  the 
presence  of  disease  must  be  acknowledged  and  treated  as  a  fact. 
If  ignored,  food,  rich  and  abundant,  far  from  proving  a  salutary 
aliment,  will  turn  to  a  deadly  poison.  In  either  case  man 
must  have  recourse  to  the  art  of  the  healer.  Nature  mirrors 
to  us  the  operations  of  grace.  Man  is  the  patient ;  sin  the 
disease :  Jesus  the  Physician,  His  Precious  Blood  the  remedy; 
and  Holy  Absolution  the  means  whereby  it  is  applied  to  sin- 
sick  souls. 

Such  is  the  sacramental  system,  and  such  its  leading 
processes.  It  is  the  Jacob's  Ladder  between  earth  and  heaven: 
they  are  just  so  many  steps  whereby  we  ascend.  Life  is  a 
great  sacrament.  The  details  of  daily  natural  life  are  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  inward  and  invisible  progressions  of  the 
supernatural  life.  There  is  natural  generation  and  super- 
natural regeneration ;  there  is  natural  strength,  and  there  is 
supernatural  ^rength;  there  is  natural  food  and  there  is 
supernatural  food ;  there  is  natural  medicine,  and  there  is 
supernatural  medicine.  In  other  words,  there  are  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Communion  and  Penance.  And  of  these,  two  are 
absolutely  necessary,  the  Breath  of  Life  and  the  Bread  of  Life, 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Son  of  God.  In  nature,  one  child 
might  drag  on  a  sickly  existence  without  growth  and  strength, 
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while  another  might,  all  its  life  long,  hare  no  need  of  a  physi- 
dan.  In  grace,  one  regenerate  soul  might  drag  on  a  sickly 
existence  without  confirmation,  while  another  might,  like  those 
of  Sardis,  "walk  in  white." — (Bev.  iii.  4.)  And  so  it  is 
strictly  and  theologically  true  to  say,  as  is  laid  down  in  our 
Catechism,  that  two  Sacraments,  and  two  only  are  "  generally 
necessary  to  salvation;"  that  is  to  say,  Baptism  and  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord.  Baptism,  for  Jesus  said,  '^  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  bom  again  of  Water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God." — (S.  John 
iii.  3,  5.)  And  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  for  again  Jesus  said, 
"  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  Flesh  of  tho 
Son  of  Man,  and  dnnk  His  Blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." — 
(ri.  68.) 

And  now,  to  complete  the  parallel  between  the  natural  and 

ike  supernatural ;  as  there  is  a  first  Adam  and  a  second  Adam, 

BO  is  there  a  first  Eve  and  a  second  Eve ;  and  she,  the  second 

Eve  stands  to  the  second  Adam  in  precisely  the  same  relation 

as  regards  her  origin,  her  maternal  functions  and  their  results, 

as  did  the  first  Eve   to    the  first  Adam.      Moses  tells  us 

(Genesis  ii.  21,  22)  that,  on  a  day,  God  cast  the  first  Adam 

into  a  deep  sleep;  that  He  opened  his  side  and  took  therefrom 

somewhat  whereof  He  formed  a  woman ;  that  into  her  nostrils 

He  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  and  brought  her  to  Adam,  and 

she  became  his  wife,  and  thereby,  the  mother  of  all  living. 

John  tells  us  (chap.  xix.  34)  that,  on  a  day,  God  cast  the 

second  Adam  into  a  deep  sleep,  the  sleep  of  death,  that  He 

opened  his  side,  and  took  therefrom  somewhat  whereof  He 

formed  for  him  a  spouse,  and  she  too  remained  an  inert  and 

Kfeless  body,  till  on  the  first  Pentecost  He  breathed  into  her 

itostrils  also  the  breath  of  life. — (Acts  ii.  4.)     Then  did  she 

•rise  in  her  beauty  and  her  strength  to  perform  her  functions 

^  his  bride  and  our  mother,  the  second  Eve,  the  Catholic 

Church,  the  Mother  of  all  living  souls.     Then  did  the  **  Be 

frnitftd,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth  "  (Gen.  i.  28) 

find  its  counterpart  in  the  **  Go  ye,  baptize  all  nations." — 

(8.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.)     Then  made  He  the  ''  barren  woman  to 

keep  house,  and  to  be  a  joyful  mother  of  children." — (Psalm 

^.  8.)     And  from  that  day  to  this  has  the  Spouse  of  Cluist 

^n  bearing  Him  children,  feeding  them  as  doth  a  mother, 

fi^t  with  Tnilk  and  then  with  meat,  nurturing  and  tending  them 

Ui  sickness  and  in  health,  and  laying  them,  one  by  one,  to  rest 

iii  the  Paternal  arms. 

Gk)d  has  ordained  that  in  and  by  means  of  the  sacrament 
^  Holy  Matrimony  a  man  and  a  woman  are  so  wedded  together. 
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80  nnited  the  one  to  the  other  that  they  are  '*  no  more  twain/' 
but  sacramentally  "  one  flesh." — (S.  Matt.  xix.  6 ;  S.  Mark,  x. 
8.)  And  this  He  did,  as  S.  Panl  teaches,  to  symbolize  the 
nature  of  His  relation  to,  and  the  intimacy  of  His  union  witl 
the  "  Church  which  is  His  Body.— (Ephes.  i.  22,  23.)  The 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  Head  oi 
the  Church." — (Ephes.  y.  23.)  God  spake  by  the  moutl 
of  Adam — (Gen.  ii.  28) — ^Eve  is  "  bone  of  my  bone,  fleali 
of  my  flesh;"  God  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  Paul,  '*  We  arc 
members  of  His  Body,  of  His  Flesh,  and  of  His  Bones." — 
(Ephes.  V.  30.) 

Language  cannot  supply  words  more  accurately  plain,  more 
nakedly  definite  than  these,  whereby  to  express  the  intense 
reality  of  that  union,  which  the  Sacraments,  and  above  all,  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  effect  between  us  men  here  on  eartb 
and  our  Maker  there  in  Heaveni  What  can  we  say  more  than 
does  S.  Paul  ?  "We  are  members  of  His  Body,  of  His  Flesh, 
and  of  His  Bones ;"  members  of  that  Body  which,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  and  more  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghosi 
in  the  inner  room  at  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  was  bom  of  Mary  is 
the  stable-cave  without  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  and 
was  racked  and  torn  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  outside  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  "Members  of  His  Flesh;"  of  that  Flesh,  foi 
He  has  none  other,  that  was  pierced  by  the  soldier's  spear ;  the 
Blood  of  Jesus  runs  in  our  veins. 

What  is  it  that  differentiates  man  from  the  other  animals  ? 
It  is  his  possession  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  first  man.  A 
dog  and  a  horse  have  each  flesh  and  blood,  but  not  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  first  Adam — ^not  the  flesh  and  blood  which  is 
common  to  mankind.  In  like  manner,  what  is  the  differentia 
of  a  Christian  ?  It  is  his  possession  of  the  Flesh  and  Blood 
of  Christ.  To  say  that  a  man  is  a  Christian  because  he 
believes  in,  that  is,  holds  certain  opinions  with  regard  to 
Christ,  is  simply  an  abuse  of  language.  The  protestant  view 
that  a  man  may,  by  an  exercise  of  faith,  (which  is  an  operation 
of  the  intellect,  which  is  but  one  power  of  the  soul,  which  is 
again  but  one  part  of  a  man,)  unite  himself,  body  and  soul  to 
the  Body,  Soul,  and  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  about  as  tenable 
as  the  notion  that  a  man  may,  by  an  exercise  of  the  imagina- 
tion, unite  himself  to  and  become  one  with  the  body  of  a  horse 
or  a  dog.  A  man  is  a  man,  in  that  he  shares  with  his 
brethren  of  the  human  race  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their 
common  ancestor.  A  Jew  is  a  Jew  in  that  he  has  been 
circumcised  and  eaten  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  A  Christian  is 
a  Christian  in  that  he  has  been  made  a  member  of  Christ  in 
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IiiB  baptism,  and  had  communicated  to  him  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Christ's  Flesh  and  Blood. 

The  onions  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  repre- 
sent to  us  the  unions  of  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  of  the 
C3-od-Man  and  His  children  ;  but  they  fall  short  of  the  reality. 
GDhe  earthly  unions  are  but  unions  of  flesh  and  blood;  the  union 
o-f  the  Heayenly  and  the  earthly  is  something  more.     What 
Cbxe  the  embraces,  the  strainings  to  her  bosom  by  a  mother  of 
Ixer  child,  but  so  many  instinctive  efforts  to  break  down  the 
li^arriers  of  sense,  and  effect  an  union  of  soul  with  soul  ?    And 
^kU  in  Tain.     But  in  the  Holy  Communion  there  is  union  not 
oxily  of  Fesh  with  flesh,  of  Blood  with  blood,  but  of  Soul  with 
isoid.    The  barriers  of  sense  were  impotent  to  stay  the  incoming 
id  the  outgoings  of  Jesus  in  His  Conception,  in  His  Nativity, 
id  in  His  Resurrection :  shall  they  withstand  Him  now  ? 
As  a  word  which,  in  the  material  order,  is  but  a  series  of 
ciixsular  undulations  excited  in  the  air,  like  those  we  see  on  the 
Bxir&ce  of  a  troubled  pool,  as  this  word  arrives,  notwithstand- 
ixig,  in  all  its  mysterious  integrity,  and  enters  every  ear  within 
t,\xe  sphere  of  the  agitated  air ;  so,  in  like  manner,  does  the 
'VVord  of  God,  radiating  from  its  natural  centre  in  the  Bosom 
of  the  Eternal,  enter  entire  the  body  of  every  faithful  man,  and 
tlixis  infinitely  multiply  without  dividing  Itself. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  being  **  very  members  incorporate  in 
Qie  mystical  Body,"  **  being  made  holy,'*  **  dwelling  in  Christ, 
*iid  CSirist  in  us,  one  with  Christ,   and  Christ  with  us,'*  we 
Scruple  not  to  offer  ind  present  unto  God  ourselves,  our  souls 
^d  bodies,  and  to  call  that  oblation  a  ''  reasonable,  holy,  and 
t^ely  sacrifice.*'     We  present  not  ourselves,  but  Him  dwelling 
8nd  energizing  within  ourselves ;  and  yet  so  intimate  is  the 
tmion  between  us  that  we  say,  **  we  present  ourselves.**    Were 
}ji        it  otherwise,  how  could  we  call  that  holy  which,  apart  from 
Him,  is  unholy,  or  that  lively  which,  apart  from  Him,  is  **  dead 
Di trespasses  and  sin?'*     The  offering  of  the  unclean  and  the 
naturally  dead  was  not,  even  under  the  old  law,*  a  '^reasonable 
service."     We  have  seen  that  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  in 
^e  Sacrifice  of  the  Golden  Altar,  and  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Earthly  Altar,  Christ  was  and  is  both  Priest  and  Victim.     B7 
virtue  of  the  union  with  Him  of  the  members  of  His  Body,, 
what  He,  as  the  God-Man,  and  their  Head,  is  and  does,  they 
^  and  do.     He  is  the  Christ,  and  as  such  He  fulfils  th& 
offices  of  a  prophet,  of  a  priest,  and  of  a  king. — (S.  Thomas,. 
8',  xxii. ;  xxxi. ;  lix.)     We  read  of  them  "  Touch  not  My 

-,  *  Bzoa.  xzii.  81 ;   Lev.  zyiL  15 ;  xxii.  8 ;   Esek.  iv.  14 ;   zliv.  St 
«•!.  i.  13. 
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Christ,  and  do  My  prophets  no  harm."*  And  again:  ''He 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  nnto  God." — (Bey.  i.  6 ;  v.  10; 
XX.  6.) 

And  so  in  order  to  this,  that  the  £uthful  may  unite  with 
Christ  not  only  in  offering,  but  in  being  offered  in  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Altar,  Communion  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great  law 
of  Sacrifice — the  law  revealed  fi-om  the  beginning  of  time.  It 
was  a  condition  imposed  by  God  Himself,  since,  most  remark- 
able fact,  the  participation  of  the  victim  has  obtained  among 
all  nations,  and  so  in  the  Old  Law  when,  as  in  the  Holocaust, 
the  victim  was  wholly  burnt  with  fire,  there  was  offered  along 
therewith,  and  as  forming  part  of  the  same  sacrifice,  a  meat 
offering  in  order  that  there  might  be  somewhat  whereof  to  eat. 
Man  communicates  with  God  by  partaking  of  the  substances 
which  are  offered  to  God.  This  was  a  law  of  the  universal 
world  before  the  Incarnation.  The  communion  of  the  priest 
was  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice:  the  communion  of  the 
people  was  the  bond  of  religious  unity.  And  this  universal 
idea  was  true  and  prophetic;  truey  it  came  of  the  primitive 
revelation;  prophetic ,  it  announced  another  communion  as  the 
ancient  sacrifices  announced  another  sacrifice. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  a  Holocaust,  and  so  there  was 
offered  along  therewith,  and  as  identical  therewith,  a  Meat 
offering,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  communion. 

Again,  this  burnt  sacrifice  and  this  meat  offering  were 
made  upon  particular  spots  on  this  world's  surface,  on  particu- 
lar days  of  this  world's  history,  and  in  presence  of  particular 
congregations  of  this  world's  inhabitants.  But  the  sacrifice 
and  the  communion  must  be  made  possible  to  all  people  and 
during  all  time,  otherwise  we  who  are,  and  our  children  who 
will  be,  are  in  worse  case  than  those  who  were.  Thus  it  en- 
tered into  the  designs  of  all-powerful  love  to  extend  the  limits 
wherewith  Space  and  Time — the  conditions  of  the  creature — 
sought  to  fence  it  round,  by  perpetuating  both.  The  result  is 
that  on  every  altar  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  the  Incarnation  Ues,  a  Sacrament  and  a 
Sacrifice,  giving  Himself  to  be  received  by,  and  offering  Him- 
self for,  and  offered  by  men  of  every  nation  and  kindred  and 
people  and  tongue. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  the 
perpetual  priesthood  and  the  Juge  Sacrifidum  by  working  out 
the  types  of  both  in  Melchizedeck  and  his  offering,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  that  offering  to  the  sacrifices  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Law.  To  this  we  may  at  some  time  return.  We  pur- 
*  Psalm  CY.  15.    Yalg.  transl. :  **  Nolite  tangere  Chiistos  unoB,"  eiv.  15. 
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pose  meanwhile  to  conclude  our  remarks  by  summarizing  and 
formulating  them  in  a  series  of  propositions  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  religion  is  the  habitual  confession  by  the  creature 
of  its  relations  to  the  Creator;  and  that  the  act  of  confession  is 
Sacrifice. 

2.  That  it  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  religion  without 
Sacrifice  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  Creator  without 
dominion,  and  the  creature  without  homage. 

8.  That  had  the  estate  of  innocence  been  preserved  there 
would  still  have  been  Sacrifice;  but  bloodless,  the  creature  being 
sinless :  that  the  guilt  of  the  creature  has  made  bloody  sacrifice  * 
a  necessity. 

4.  That  the  twin  principles  of  Sacrifice  and  bloody  Sacrifice 
have  been  revealed  by  God,  not  to  individuals  only  but  to  man- 
kind, whether  by  implanting  them  in  himian  nature  as  intui- 
tive instincts,  or  by  preserving  tliem  alive  as  an  universal 
tradition  founded  on  a  primeval  revelation. 

6.  That  the  details  of  Sacrifice  were  revealed  not  to  man- 
kind, but  to  individuals,  and  that  they  were  of  positive  precept 
only. 

6.  That  tiie  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law  were  of  four  several 
kinds  ;  burnt-offerings,  thank-offerings,  sacrifices  of  prayer,  and 
sin-offerings. 

7.  That  these  correspond  to  and  satisfy  the  four  relations 
of  man  to  God — as,  the  creature,  the  benefited  creature,  the 
indigent  creature,  and  the  guilty  creature. 

8.  That  these  four  ends  were  fulfilled  by  the  One  Sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  with  its  four  aspects  which  the  four  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Law  combined  to  represent  and  prefigure. 

9.  That  the  One  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  at  once  a 
Sacrifice  of  Praise,  of  Thanksgiving,  of  Prayer,  and  of  Propi- 
tiation for  Sin. 

10.  That  unless  we  break  with  the  consentient  past,  and 
affirm  a  new  revelation,  the  religion  of  to-day  must  have  as  its 
substantial  principle  that  of  Sacrifice. 

11.  That,  if  so,  it  cannot  be  a  return  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Law  which  were  confessedly  imperfect,  still  less  to  the 
sacrifices  of  the  heathen  which  were  abomination. 

12.  That,  as  it  cannot  be  less  than  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross,  and,  that  Sacrifice  being  perfect,  cannot  be  greater,  it 
must  be  the  same. 

13.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  both  Priest  and  Victim  in  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross ;  that  He  is  both  Priest  and  Victim  in 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Golden  Altar:  that  therefore  these  two 
sacrifices  are  one,  or  rather,  are  two  aspects  of  one  Sacrifice. 

t2 
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14.  That,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Head,  and  thus  One  with 
the  Church  which  is  His  Body,  what  He  does  there  in  Heayen, 
it  must  of  necessity  do  here  on  earth.  * 

15.  That  as  He  offers  and  is  offered  on  the  Golden  Altar 
naturally  and  locally,  so  also  He  offers  and,  in  union  with  the 
members  of  His  mystical  Body,  is  offered  on  all  earthly  altars 
supematurally  and  supralocally. 

16.  That  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  being  one  with  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Golden  Altar ;  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Golden 
Altar  being  one  with  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Earthly  Altar,  the 

•Sacrifice  of  the  Earthly  Altar  is  one  with  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross. 

17.  That,  it  being  so,  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Golden  Altar 
and  the  Earthly  Altar  are  as  much  Sacrifices  of  Praise,  of 
Thanksgiving,  of  Prayer,  and  of  Propitiation  for  Sin,  as  was 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 

18.  That  the  relations  of  man  to  God  being  still  the  same, 
and  the  habitual  confession  of  these  relations  the  one  idea  of 
religion,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  exhausting  that  idea, 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  is  the  substance  and  sum  of  the 
religion  of  to-day. 

That  there  may  be  no  mistaking  our  meaning  let  us  take  a 
case.  How  is  a  baptized  person  to  fulfil  his  duty  on  Sundays 
and  other  days  on  which  the  exterior  acts  of  religion  are  of 
obligation?  He  goes  to  church,  but  what  service  is  he  to 
attend  ?  He  must  ask  himself  the  question  in  what  relation 
he  stands  to  his  Maker.  It  must  be  in  one  or  more  or  all  of 
those  we  have  named,  our  list  being  exhaustive.  One  or  more 
or  all  then  let  him  confess  ;  and  confess  moreover  by  that  act 
which  his  Maker  has  Himself  ordained  as  the  vehicle,  whether 
of  praise,  of  thanksgiving,  of  prayer,  or  of  propitiation  for  sin* 
This,  and  this  alone,  is  his  **  bounden  duty  and  service. '^ 
Doubtless  there  is  communion,  and  there  are  matins  and 
evensong ;  but  they  are  one  and  all  ancillary  and  subordinate 
to  this.  Communion  sustains  and  strengthens  the  union  of 
the  individual  with  Christ  and  Christ's;  matins  is  a  fitting 
preparation  ;  and  evensong  a  glorious  thanksgiving;  but  neither 
are  of  strict  necessity.  He  deprives  himseif  of  much,  but  he 
is  not  in  sin  who  omits  them;  he  errs  **ignorantly  and  in 
unbelief,"  in  whose  estimation  they  usurp  the  place  of  that 
from  which  alone  they  derive  their  value. 

Sacraments  came  in  with  sin,  and  with  sin  they  will  cease 
to  exist;  the  principle  of  Sacrifice  is  coeval  with  Creation,  and 
its  practice  must  be  eternal  as  the  Creator. 
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The  two  books  at  the  head  of  this  paper  point  out  to  us 
the  ancient  Anglican  standard  of  practical  teaching  on  this 
znost  essential  and  important  topic.  Mr.  Dickenson's  instal- 
ment of  the  Sarum  Missal  should  be  obtained  by  all  students 
in  Liturgiology — ^Mr.  Walker's  by  all  sound  members  of  the 
I^ational  Church.  Here  is  set  forth  the  scriptural  teaching  of 
■the  Anglican  Communion  before  the  West  was  subdivided, 
^md^ere  Protestantism  became  at  once  a  pest  and  a  scourge. 
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Art.  Xn.— JUEISDICTION. 

Of  all  the  objections  which  have  been  alleged  against  the 
position  of  the  Church  of  England  since  the  Beformation  none 
has  been  urged  more  pertinaciously  or  with  greater  apparent 
confidence  than  her  want  of  true  spiritual  jurisdiction.  It  is 
necessarily  involved  in  the  charge  of  schism;  and,  conse- 
quently, all  who  say  that  the  Church  of  England  became 
schismatical  by  her  repudiation  of  Roman  authority,  virtually 
if  not  in  express  words  charge  her  with  this  fatal  flaw  in  her 
character  from  that  time  till  now.  Many  of  our  divines,  as, 
for  example,  Andrewes,  Mason,  and  Bramhall,  have  addressed 
themselves  to  this  branch  of*  the  controversy;  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  their  usual  line  of  defence  was  in 
itself  altogether  the  most  satisfactory  that  could  have  been 
chosen.  There  was,  it  may  appear  to  some  minds,  our  own 
among  the  number,  not  sufficient  caution  in  discriminating 
that  which  is  essential  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  from  that 
which  is  merely  accidental  to  it;  or  rather  the  accidental 
element  was  brought  into  rather  imnecessary,  not  to  say 
unfortimate,  prominence.  We  mean  by  the  **  essential"  that 
without  which  tnic  spiritual  jurisdiction  cannot  exist,  and  with 
which  it  cannot  but  exist;  which,  therefore,  must  be  an 
authority  purely  spiritual  and  spiritually  derived:  answerable 
to  the -nature  of  the  Kingdom  to  which  it  appertains  and  over 
which  it  is  to  be  exercised:  and  we  mean  by  the  **  accidental'' 
that  which  is  not  of  this  kind,  but  derived  from  temporal  and 
earthly  sources,  such  as  the  favour  of  secular  princes,  and 
cither  has  cognizance  of  matters  not  in  themselves  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  or  supplements  the  force  of  spiritual 
authority  by  the  added  sanctions  of  secular  authority  and  civil 
penalties. 

Now  the  consideration  of  all  such  jurisdiction  as  belongs  to 
the  latter  category,  not  being  properly  ecclesiastical,  i.e.  not 
such  as  belongs  to  the  Church  as  the  spiritual  Kingdom  of 
Christ  on  Earth,  but  only  ecclesiastico-ci\'il,  i.e.  such  as 
appertains  to  ecclesiastical  persons  by  civil  authority,  lies  in 
reality  outside  the  question  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chiu'ch:  it  may  exist  in  full  force  where  this  latter  is  not,  and 
may  be  wholly  absent  where  the  other  is  present  in  its  perfec- 
tion. There  was,  therefore,  no  objective  necessity  for  oui- 
controversialists  to  take  it  into  the  account,  although,  subjec- 
tively, they  were  driven  to  do  so  by  the  allegations  of  theii- 
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adversaries  that  ail  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Church  was 
(rf  this  seccmdary  and  improper  nature.  Being  so  driven  to  it 
'they  were  not  always  sufficiently  careful  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  purely  spiritual  authority  which  is  from  God  alone.  So 
Bramhall,  for  instance,  while  asserting  the  exclusively  spiritual 
origin  of  habitual  jurisdiction,  seems  to  attribute  actual  juris- 
diction to  the  gift  of  the  prince.  *'I  confess,"  he  says,  **  per- 
sons deputed  and  delegated  by  the  King  do  often  excommu- 
nicate and  absolve  and  act  by  the  power  of  the  Keys;  but  this 
is  by  virtue  of  their  own  habit  of  jurisdiction.  All  which  the 
King  contributes  by  his  commission  is  a  liberty  and  power  to 
act  in  this  particular  case,  and  an  application  of  the  matter." 
—(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  220,  L.A.C.T.).  Again,  ''Neither  do  we 
draw  or  derive  any  spiriUtal  jurisdiction  from  the  Crown,  but 
either  liberty  and  power  to  exercise  actually  and  lawfully  upon 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown  that  habitual  jurisdiction  which  we 
received  at  our  Ordination,  or  the  enlargement  and  dilatation  of 
our  jurisdiction  objectively,  by  the  prince's  referring  more 
causes  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Church  than  formerly  it  had; 
or,  lastly,  the  increase  of  it  subjectively,  by  their  giving  to 
ecclesiastical  judges  an  external  coercive  power  which  formerly 
they  had  not." — (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  272.)  Again:  ''When  Austin 
first  arrived  in  England  he  stayed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
until  he  knew  the  King's  pleasure,  and  offered  not  to  preach  in 
Kent,  until  he  had  the  King's  licence  for  him  and  his  followers 
to  preach  throughout  his  dominions.  So  not  only  their  juris- 
diction but  even  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral  function,  within 
that  realm,  was  by  the  King's  leave  and  authority."  (lb.  p. 
182.) — The  Erastian  leaning  of  these  passages  is  obvious.  If 
it  be  true  that  all  our  actual  jurisdiction  is  derived  from  the 
Crown,  then  is  the  mission  and  the  whole  authority  of  the 
English  Church,  as  the  En(ilhh  Church,  built  on  a  secular  and 
not  on  a  spiritual  foundation.  Moreover,  as  these  principles 
are  defended  as  in  themselves  righteous  and  true,  and  not  as 
an  abnormal  irregularity  pecuUar  to  our  own  country,  it  seems 
to  follow  that  the  whole  external  organization  of  the  Catholic 
Church  may  be  disintegrated  piecemeal,  and  the  actual  juris- 
diction and  mission  of  the  whole  unearthly  kingdom  be  made 
dependent  on  the  authority  and  good  will  of  that  which  is 
earthly. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  these  considerations  may  have 
complicated  and  enlarged  the  controversy  by  introducing  as  a 
new  element  the  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  question 
of  the  Boyal  Supremacy.  The  objections  of  our  opponents 
were  accordingly  twofold;    one    negative,  that  the   English 
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Chnrch  had  no  jnrisdiction  from  the  Bishop  of  Borne;  ihe 
other  positive,  that  whatever  jurisdiction  she  possessed  was 
drawn  from  a  secular  and  not  a  spiritual  fountain.  The 
divines  of  the  Caroline  and  subsequent  generations  rather 
increased  than  dissipated  the  mists  of  con&sion,  and  the  loss 
of  the  nonjurors  drained  off  much  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
Church  which  was  ill  replaced  by  the  muddy  stagnation  of  the 
eras  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
until  in  our  own  days  the  wavering  Christianity  of  national 
legislation,  the  defection  from  the  faith  of  the  h^hest  judicial 
Court  of  law,  and  the  Erastianism  of  the  mind  of  the  people  at 
large  and  the  public  press,  have  apparently  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  and  compelled  us  to  look  into  first  principles  more 
closely  than  we  have  ever  done  before.  Even  in  former  days 
those  of  our  more  moderate  opponents  who  have  maintained 
ihe  validity  of  our  orders  shrank  hopelessly  from  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  jurisdiction,^  and  in  later  years  this  point  has  been 
selected  for  attack  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and,  more  recently. 
Archbishop  Manning,  as  affording  an  easy  and  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  Church  of  England  to  the  confusion  of  all  her 
defenders. 

For  our  own  part  we  make  free  to  confess  that,  while  we 
acknowledge  the  Royal  Supremacy,  as  avowed  by  the  Church 
of  England,  to  be  a  true  and  godly  doctrine,  consonant  aUke  to 
natural  reason  and  the  teaching  of  God's  Holy  Word,  we  con- 
sider it,  as  vulgarly  accepted  in  this  country,  one  of  the 
greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path  of  Christ's  Church 
among  us,  which  must  be  removed  before  she  can  duly  perform 
the  work  which  her  Lord  has  given  her  to  do.  We  contend  for 
nothing  short  of  the  entire  and  inherent  independence  of  the 
Church  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  ritual  and  cere- 
monial :  we  cannot  ask  for  it  as  a  favour  or  even  as  a  right  of 
which  the  Church  is  not  now  possessed,  because  we  believe 
that  it  is  an  ever  living  and  indestructible  fact;  a  fact  that  has 
been,  is  now,  and  ever  must  remain,  irrespective  of  the  consent 
or  dissent  of  any  temporal  power  or  authority  whatever.  What 
God  has  made  the  Church,  that  she  is,  and  man  cannot  reverse 
it.  If,  therefore,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  AngUcan  Church  is  to 
be  vindicated  at  all,  it  must  be  done,  we  believe,  on  grounds 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what  I  have  already  frequently  obserred, 
that  I  do  not  undertake  to  prove  that  these  [the  Anglican]  bishops  are 
lawfully  bishops,  that  they  still  preserve  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  they 
perform  legitimately  the  functions  annexed  to  their  dignity  and  character. 
I  have  explained  myself  in  terms  so  clear  and  so  distinct  on  this  head  that 
no  one  can  impute  to  me  without  injustice  an  opinion  which  I  disavow. — 
{Courayer  on  Engl.  Ordin.  c.  xvi.  p.  280.) 
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altogeiher  distinct  from  considerations  of  temporal  grants  and 
the  concessions  of  princes.  A  purely  spiritud  authority  must 
be  shown  to  exist  in  the  Church  if  she  is  to  make  good  her 
spiritual  position  here  or  elsewhere.  That  this  can  be  done 
we  doubt  not  at  all.  That  it  may  be  done  at  large  and  speedily 
by  some  competent-  hand  we  eamosUy  desire.  But  to  exhaust 
this  subject  or  even  to  deal  with  it  as  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
would  require  a  volume,  not  the  narrow  compass  of  an  Article 
in  a  Review;  and  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  attempting  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  present 
occasion.  Our  immediate  object  is  far  more  restricted.  It  is 
evident  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  jurisdiction  must  be 
fixed  and  uniform,  and  however  much  its  accidents  may  vary 
they  can  neither  alter  its  essence  nor  annul  its  efficacy.  It  is 
as  much  as  we  aim  at  or  hope  to  accomplish  here  if  we  can 
succeed  in  elucidating  this  fandamental  principle  in  such  a  way 
as  to  admit  of  its  application  to  the  actual  position  of  the 
English  Church  without  having  recourse  to  either  the  Boyal  or 
Papal  Supremacy.  Many  questions  will  necessarily  be  passed 
over,  but  if  the  essential  principle  be  preserved  we  shall  have  a 
clue  to  guide  us  through  the  mazes  of  all  subordinate  and  acci- 
dental anomalies,  real  or  apparent.  And  thus  much  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  at  least  in  some  slight  degree. 

First,  however,  we  must  explain  the  sense  in  which  we 

propose    to    use    the   term    "jurisdiction.'*      In    its   legal, 

technical,  and  restricted  sense,  it    may  be   defined  as  *'  an 

authority  or  power  which  a  man  hath  to  do  justice  in  causes 

of  complaint  brought  before  him,"  (Tomline's  Law  Dictionary ;) 

so  that  it  relates  only  to  a  judicial  authority  iu/oro  contentioso, 

a  power  and  authority  to   execute  justice  according   to  law 

between   man   and  man.      And  because   in   every  sovereign 

Society  or  State  this  authority  can  flow  only  from  that  which 

is  in  all  things  supreme ;  therefore,  according  to  the  English 

Constitution,  all  jurisdiction  in  this  Realm  (we  are  speaiing 

now  of  temporal  kingdoms  and  their  jurisdiction)  is  held  to  be 

derived  from  the  Crown,  as  at  once  the  head,  the  representative, 

and  the  executor,  of  the  supreme  personal  will  of  the  nation. 

But  the  very  fact  that  it  proceeds  from  and  depends  on  that 

^hich  is  beyond  and  above  itself  shows  that  in  this  limited 

signification  it  represents  only  one  branch  of  a  higher  and 

^der  authority,  viz.,  that  of  supreme  government  in  general. 

^to  this  it  ultimately  resolves  itself.     The  administration  of 

law  involves  the  interpretation  of  law,  and  the  supreme  inter- 

Pi^eter  of  law  is  the  law-giver.     Ejus  est  legem  interpretari 

^^jn  est  condere  is  an  ancient  and  sound  axiom.     Similarly 
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the  law-giyer  must  have  anthority  to  demand  obedience  to  his 
laws,  and  a  right  to  pmiish  disobedience,  which  obvionsly 
involves  the  power  of  interpretation.  Therefore,  whether  we 
argae  from  above  or  below,  jurisdiction  in  its  technical  mean- 
ing is  in  its  source  and  fountain  the  necessary  complement  of 
legislative  power,  and  one  branch  of  the  authority  of  supreme 
government.  Hence,  as  it  is  convenient  to  have  some  term 
which  shall  popularly  embrace  both  these  closely  connected 
functions,  jurisdiction  may  be  extended  to  a  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  sense  of  governing  authority  in  general,  in- 
cluding all  its  branches  legislative  and  judicial. 

This  principle  applies  equally  well  to  the  oaconomy  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  ^'  The  whole  ecclesiastical  power  is 
aptly  divided  into  the  power  of  order  and  jurisdiction,"  says 
Dean  Field ;  and  as  there  are  many  fimctions  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  besides  the  strictly  judicial,  which  do  not  belong 
to,  though  depending  on,  the  power  of  Order,  therefore  it  is  in 
the  aforesaid  more  general  and  extended  sense,  including  but 
not  necessarily  restricted  to  the  more  technical  one,  that  we 
propose  to  use  the  term  in  this  Article.  Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction  will  be  considered,  therefore,  as  equivalent  to 
spiritual  autJiority  as  distinguished  from  Order,  which  is 
spiritual  j)o?/7^r,  or,  in  the  words  of  Dean  Field,  ''that  power 
which  is  specially  given  to  men  sanctified  and  set  apart  from 
others  to  perform  certain  sacred,  supernatural,  and  eminent 
actions."— (Of  the  Ch.  b.  iii.  c.  39,  vol.  i.  p.  319,  Eccl.  Hist. 
Soc.) 

It  need  only  be  added  that  for  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  power  or  authority  in  any  place  or  over  any 
persons,  there  must  be  a  lawful  commission  to  that  place  and 
those  persons  received  for  that  purpose  from  a  competent 
source. 

The  way  being  now  clear  wo  can  proceed  to  search  out  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  authority  or  jurisdiction.  And  first 
we  will  turn  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  before  His  Ascension  when  giving  His 
Apostles  their  final  commission  in  a  summary  form,  prefaced 
it  by  the  solemn  announcement :  **  All  power  [E^auiy 
'power,  authority,  jurisdiction,  rule,*]  is  given  unto  Me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth."  He  assorted  His  Own  personal 
possession  of  universal  jurisdiction.  On  this  he  based  the 
Apostolic  commission  :  **  Go  ye,*  make  disciples  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them — ^teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 

•  The  "owv"  is  probably  an  interpolation,  but  with  or  without  it  the 
sense  is  dearly  the  same. 
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erer,  I  have  commanded  jou ;  and  lo !  I  am  with  you  alway  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world."— (S,  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19.)  The 
complete  view  of  their  commission  is  filled  up  from  other  Evan- 
gelists. ''  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  ;  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved, 
but  he  that  believetli  not  shall  be  damned." — (S.  Mark  xvi.  15.) 
''  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And  when 
He  had  said  this  He  breathed  on  them  and  saith  unto  them, 
Beceiveye  the  Holy  Ghost,  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are 
remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are  re- 
tained."— (S.  John  XX.  21-28.)*  These  passages  contain  the 
several  parts  of  the  Apostolic  Commission  and  authority,  which 
were  before  summed  up  in  the  comprehensive  promise,  '*  In  the 
regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel." — (S.  Matt.  xix.  28.)  And  as  S.  Luke 
says  even  more  precisely,  "  I  appoint  unto  you  a  Kingdom  as 
My  Father  hath  appointed  unto  Me,  that  ye  may  sit  on 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." — (S.  Luke  xxii. 
29,  30.) 

With  what  full  and  plenary  authority  the  Apostles  exercised 
all  the  functions  of  their  spiritual  Vice- Royalty  we  need  not 
stay  to  prove ;  we  would  draw  attention,  however,  to  a  few 
important  considerations  arising  out  of  the  terms  of  their 
commission  and  their  mode  of  exercising  it.  First,  and 
incidentally,  for  it  needs  no  proof,  it  was  a  joint  commission, 
to  each  individually  and  to  all  in  common,  to  rule  one  King- 
dom. The  Apostles  were  each  one  entrusted  with  the  whole 
commission,  but  yet  all  together  made  up  but  one  Vicegerent 
of  Christ.  The  Church  was  governed  by  the  one  Apostolate 
and  by  each  and  every  Apostle :  for  all  were  equal  and  all 
were  one.  In  the  next  place  they,  distributively  and 
collectively,  received  then  and  there  in  express  words  an 
actual  gift  of  universal  mission.      **  Go  ye  and  disciple   all 

•  We  include  these  lost  words  in  our  view  of  the  Apostolic  commission 

on  arconnt  of  their  manifest  dependence  on  those  immediately  preceding. 

For  whatever  special  relation  they  may  have  to  sacramental  absolution,  they 

ire  not  to  be  exclusively  restricted  to  it. — (Yid.  S.  Cyp.  Ep.  ad  Jubaian., 

8.  Ambr.  de  Poenit.  lib.  i.  c.  8.)     They  seem  rather  to  apply  to  the  whole 

evangelical  dispensation,  of  which  S.  Paul  speaks  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19.     *' AU 

tbingi  are  of  God,  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jeeus  Christ,  and 

)tttli  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  Ood  was  in 

Chritt  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 

imtothem,  and  hetXYk  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation."    And 

^'w  as  to  penance  and  absolution,  while  priests  exercise  the  poi^r  in  its 

B>inor  forms  the  higher  excommunication  ud  reception  of  penitents  was  the 

Froogative  of  the  bishop  himself.— (Vid.  MarshaU  Pen.  Disc.  Prim.  Ch. 

^^'^oh,  and  Bingh.  b.  xix.  e.  iii.  sects.  1,  3.) 
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nations."  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  That  is  :  the  world  was  coilstitnted  one  vast 
Diocese  and  the  Apostolic  College  was  made  its  Missionary 
Bishop.  They  were  one  and  all  endowed  with  universal 
mission.  Further :  wherever  their  mission  was  successful 
they  were  authorised  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  "Make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  ;  teaching  them  to  observe 
all  things,"  &c.  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted 
unto  them,  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained." 
Because  all  ecclesiastical  authority  is  founded  on  the  right  of 
dogmatic  teaching  and  of  the  dispensation  of  Sacraments, 
therefore  over  all  whom  they  might  admit  to  or  restrain  from 
these  mysteries,  over  all  whom  they  might  teach  with  authority 
and  correct  if  they  refused  to  obey,  the  Apostles  exercised  a 
true  and  supreme  jurisdiction,*  And  in  this  way  they  judged 
from  their  thrones  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  spiritual  Israel. 
As,  therefore,  **  all  the  world"  was  their  diocese  in  respect 
of  Mission,  so  **  all  nations,"  "  every  creature,"  were  their 
subjects  in  respect  of  jurisdiction  so  soon  as  their  message 
was  received.  In  a  word,  as  they  were  endowed  with  universal 
mission  throughout  the  world,  so  were  they  with  universal 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  Church. 

And  all  this  was  not  temporary  but  perpetual.  "  As  My 
Father  hath  sent  Me  even  so  send  I  you."  **Lo  I  am  with  you 
alway  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  It  was  not  a  personal 
commission  only,  but  an  official  and  abiding  one ;  not  to 
themselves  in  their  own  persons  only,  but  to  themselves  in  their 
representatives  and  successors  for  ever.  **  God  gave  some 
Apostles,  till  we  all  come  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  "We  argue,  therefore, 
that  this  abiding  Apostolate  had,  has,  and  ever  will  have  a 
universal  mission   and  jurisdiction   in   actual  possession    by 

^  *  "  For  certain,"  says  Thorndyke,  '*  the  power  of  the  keys  is  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Church.  ...  If  therefore  the  Church  he  a  state  independent 
on  any  power  of  the  world,  as  hath  heen  demonstrated,  it  seems  to  require  a 
sword,  a  sovereign  power  by  itself,  challenged  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  of 
excommunication.  For  if  there  be  power  in  the  Church  to  cut  off  from 
her  society  it  will  justly  be  caUed  the  pow^er  of  the  sword." — (The  Church's 
power  of  Excom.,  sect.  2,  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  21,  22.,  L.A.C.T.)  "For 
though  Church  laws  have  been  called  canons  and  constitutions  to  difference 
them  from  the  laws  of  states,  which  have  force  from  the  power  of  the  sword^ 
yet  supposing  the  power  of  excommunication  to  enforce  the  common  acts  of 
the  Church,  these  ordinances,  customs,  or  whatsoever  they  are,  that  are 
thereby  enforced  with  sovereign  power  of  ecclesiastical  sword  may  be  called 
by  the  general  name  of  Chui^  laws ;  and  the  question  stated  in  this  foim, 
that  there  is  a  common  power  in  the  Church  of  making  laws  obligatory  to 
particular  persons  under  pain  of  being  cut  off  from  the  Church." — (Thorn- 
dyke,  The  Church's  Legislative  Power,  sec.  2,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  46,  L.A.C.T.) 
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immediate  diyine  grant  once  for  all.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  this  commission  as  recorded  in  the  Holy  Gospels  has 
reference  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  Apostolate,  i.  e.,  to 
those  which  were  to  be  perpetuated  in  their  successors,  and 
so  strictly  Episcopal ;  not  to  those  which  were  hyper-Episcopal 
or  distinctively  Apostolic,  at  least  not  in  genere.  For  although 
the  Apostles  had  free  right  to  exercise  their  office  wherever 
they  pleased  or  might  happen  to  be,  even  though  other  Apostles 
or  Bishops  might  be  settled  there,  a  right  which,  ordinarily 
speaking,  their  successors  have  not ;  still,  as  will  be  shown 
more  ftdly  hereafter,  all  who  are  admitted  into  the  Apostolic 
succession  partake  in  their  measure  of  the  universality  of  both 
mission  and  jurisdiction. 

We  find,  further,  that  the  gift  of  universal  mission  and 
jurisdiction  to  the  Apostles,  indi\'idually  and  collectively,  was 
not  incompatible  with  its  exercise  under  certain  specific 
limitations  as  to  time  and  place.  For  example ;  it  was  not 
inconsistent  with  their  being  appointed  to  special'or  temporary 
missions  by  (1)  God  Himself :  Acts  x.  5,  6,  20;  xiii.,  2-4 
taken  with  xiv.  26  ;  xvi.  9,  10  ;  xx.  22 ;  xxiii.  11 ;  xxvi.  17  ; 
Gal.  ii.  1,  2,  7,  8 ;  or  (2)  Other  Apostles :  Acts  viii.  14 ; 
XV.  25  ;*  or  (8,)  Mutual  agreement  among  themselves, 
Galat.ii.t 

Nor  was  their  universal  commission  inconsistent  with  the 
occasional  restriction  of  its  exercise  to  or  from  particular  fields 
of  labour,  as  (1)  By  God  Himself;  Acts  xvi.  6,  7;  xxii.  18, 
21 ;  2  Cor.  x.  13 ;  and  the  appointment  of  S.  James  to  be 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  our  Lord,  as  some  wTiters  assert, 
though  others,  and  these  the  majority,  attribute  it  to  the  other 

*  Acts  xi.  22  might  perhaps  he  added,  were  it  certain  that  S.  Barnabas 
"^f^  then  an  Apostle.  There  is  no  record  in  holy  Scripture  of  his  appoint- 
i&^t  to  that  office,  the  events  narrated  in  Acts  xiii.  being  only  the  special 
Wediction  of  himself  and  S.  Paul  preparatory  to  a  particular  mission  which 
^  tte  subsequently  told,  they  "  fulfilled." — See  Bilson  Perp.  Govt.  Ch. 
«•  ^.  pp.  138-140 ;  also  Abp.  Potter  Ch.  Govt.  c.  v.  p.  202.  Ed.  Crosthwaite. 

^  "  By  Apostle  here  I  understand  a  commissioner  of  Christ's,  endued  with 
wthori^  by  Him,  and  this  commission  given  to  him,  as  to  all  the  other 
apostles,  indefinitely  and  unlimitedly,  not  restrained  by  Christ's  words  to 
Jjjy particular  province,  but  extending  equally  to  the  whole  world;  what 
^^J^'^re  is  done  in  this  kind  is  by  subsequent  act  of  the  Apostles  themselves, 
^'^o  are  testified  to  have  done  that  which  it  had  been  very  unskilful  and 
^'^Tident,  and  consequently  unreasonable  not  to  have  done,  viz.,  dis- 
^^^ied  their  universal  great  province  into  several  xxiipovs  dirotrroX^s,  **  dis- 
^^tiona,"  or  **  lots,"  or  lesser  provinces,  one  or  more  to  go  one  way,  the 
^er  another,  which  is  there  called  by  S.  Peter  iroptvOrivai  its  rhy  r6wov  rhv 
"^l  "to  go  to  his  own,"  or  " proper  place,"  or  ••  assignation,"  for  the  wit- 
^^*"uig  the  resurrection  and  proclaiming  the  faith  or  doctrine  of  Christ  to 
^  world.*'— (Hammond,  Of  Schism,  c.  iv.  sect.  5,  pp.  283,  234,  Minor 
^•ol.  Works,  L.A.O.T.) 
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Apostles."^  (2)  By  their  own  choice  and  design  ;  Bom.  xv.  20- 
22  ;  2  Cor.  x.  15,  16 ;  Acts  xviii.  11,  (where  the  word  nsed  is 
€/cd0c<r€,  he  "fixed  his  see "  there;)  xix.  8-10;  and  such 
instances  as  the  temporary  establishment  of  S.  Peter  at 
Antioch,  S.  J^hn  at  Ephesns,  SS.  Peter  and  Paol  at  Bome. 
From  all  which  we  may  draw  these  inferences : — 

1.  That  nniversal  mission  and  jurisdiction  are  not  incom« 
patible  with  special,  partial,  or  temporary,  mission  and 
jurisdiction. 

2.  Conversely  :  that  such  restricted  mission  and  jurisdiciion 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  possession  of  the  uniyersal. 

3.  That  as  they  cannot  detract  from  it,  neither  can  they  add 
anything  to  it,  but  are  only  a  limitation  of  its  exercise  for  tem- 
porary or  special  purposes. 

The  Apostles  died,  but  the  ordinary  Apostolic  Office  and 
the  ordinary  Apostolic  Commission  remained  in  the  Church. 
That  they  were  thenceforward  inherent  in  the  uniyersal 
Episcopate  and  in  every  member  of  that  Sacred  College  as 
a  co-equal  partaker  in  the  plenitude  of  that  office,  all  antiquity 
testifies.  The  one  world-cQocese  remained  undivided,  and  the 
Unm  Epiecopatus  was  its  U7uis  Episcopus.  "  Pastores  sunt 
omnes,  et  grex  unus  ostenditur,  qui  ab  apostolis  omnibus 
imanimi  consensione  pascatur,  ut  Ecclesia  Christi  una  mon* 
stretm-,'*  says  S.  Cyprian.  And  again :  "  Quam  unitatem 
firmiter  tenere  et  vindicare  debemus,  maximfe  Episcopi,  qui  in 
Ecclesia  prsesidemus,  ut  Episcopatum  quoque  ipsum  unum 
atque  indivisum  proKemus."  (De  unit.  Eccl.  c.  ii).  "Etsi 
pastores  multi  sumus,  unum  tamen  gregem  pascimus,  et  oves 
miiversas  quas  Christus  sanguine  Suo  et  passione  qusesivit 
6olligero  et  fovere  debemus."  (Ep.  67).  Accordingly  the 
perpetual  universal  mission  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Apostolic 
College  inheres  in  the  Episcopate;  for  "the  spirit  of  Elijah 
doth  rest  on  Elisha,"  and  the  one  is  the  legitimate  descendant, 
successor,  and  representative  of  the  other.  So  then  we  may 
venture  to  go  one  step  farther  and  say  that  the  same  universal 
mission  and  jurisdiction  which  are  the  heritage  of  the  Unus 
Epmopatus  collectively  are  the  Jieritage  of  each  bishop  indi- 
vidually; for  "a  singulis  in  soUdum  pars  tenetur,"  says  S. 
Cyprian ;  and  to  the  same  purport  Cliu'us  a  Mascula  in  the 
Synod  of  Carthage ;  ''  mamifesta  est  sententia  Domini  nostri 

*  We  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  identity  of  this  S.  James  with 
the  son  of  Alphasus.  It  is  enough  that  he  is  distinctly  eaUed  an  apostle  in 
Holy  Writ,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  take  rank  with  the  eleven,  S.  Matthias, 
8.  Barnabas,  or  S.  Paul.  AU  apostles  partook  equally  of  the  ordinaiy 
apostolic  commission,  aud  we  are  here  speaking  of  this  only. 
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Jesu  Ghristi,  Apostolos  Suos  mittentis  et  ipsis  Bolis  potestatem 
a  Patre  Sibi  datam  permittentis,  quibns  nos  successimus  eadem 
potestate  Ecclesiam  Domini  gnbemantes."  With  which  also 
agrees  the  fEunous  dictnm  of  S.  Jerome,  "  Ubicunque  fiierit 
Episcopus — ejosdem  meriti  ejosdem  est  et  sacerdotii .... 
onmes  Apostolomm  successores  Bont  ;*'  and  the  psendo- Ambrose 
(Hilary  the  Deacon)  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Andrewes  (Opuscula, 
p.  184,  L.A.C.T.),  "Nunquid  omnes  Apostoli?  verum  est: 
quia  in  Ecclesia  nnns  est  Episcopus."  And  again,  "  Apostoli 
Episcopi  sunt." 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Church  Government  are  to 
be  learnt,  from  post  Apostolic  sources,  mainly  from  the  writ- 
ings of  S.  Cyprian,  who  is  indeed  the  great  doctor  of  the 
Church  on  all  such  questions.  The  principle  which  he  con- 
tinually maintains  and  insists  on  in  all  his  actions  and  writings 
IB  briefly  this  :  That  the  Church  is  one,  and  the  Episcopate 
one :  that  all  Bishops  are  by  divine  appointment  equal  both  in 
power  and  authority,  as  joint  rulers  of  one  spiritual  Kingdom  ; 
all  having  an  equal  and  that  a  perfect  share  in  the  one  and 
undivided  Episcopate.  That  every  one  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
all  others  individually,  but  inferior  to  them  collectively,  and 
wherever  the  collective  authority  does  not  interpose,  each  one 
is  independent  in  the  discharge  of  his  Episcopal  functions.* 

These  may  be  considered  the  fundamental  axioms  of  ecclesi- 
astical government;  and  whatever  organization  may  be  adopted 
for  purposes  of  convenience  and  good  order,  it  ought  to  be 
based  on  them  and  preserve  them  inviolate  through  all 
practical  adaptations.  And  we  believe  this  to  be  the  key  to 
the  whole  system  of  pure  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  f 

*  "Neqne  enim  qnisqnam  nostrum  Episoopmn  se  esse  Episcopornm 
Qoiutitiiit,  ant  ^raxmioo  terrore  ad  obsequendi  necessitatem  oollegas  suos 
itdigit ;  quando  nabeat  omnis  Episcopus  pro  lioenii&  libertatis  et  potestatis 
>nc  ubitiinm  proprium ;  tamque  jadicari  ab  alio  non  possit  qu&m  nee  ipse 
potett  alterum  judicare.  Sed  expiectemus  uuiversi  judicium  Domini  nostri 
^  ChriBti,  Qui  Unus  et  Solus  habet  potestatem  et  pneponendi  nos  in 
^<(l«iia  8088  gubematione,  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi.*' — (S.  Cyp.  in  Cone. 
Cirth.) 

f  it.  Neale,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  tlte  Holy  Eastern 
C^AurcA,  has  a  somewhat  remarkable  passage  on  the  subject  of  Church 
Rpvenunent.  **It  need  hardly  be  said,"  he  remarks,  **ihat  aU  possible 
"i^oties  of  the  Church  may  be  reduced  to  four.  The  HUdebrandine  regards 
^^  t  despotic  monarchy,  to  be  governed  in  aU  things  according  to  the  wiU 
^  Ood'i  Vicegerent,  that  yioegerent  being  jure  divino  the  Bishop  of  Borne, 
hi  him  only  tiie  plenitude  of  power  resides ;  councils  are  convoked  merely 
to  rsii^  Qf  ^  1^  lustre  to  his  decisions ;  **  none,"  in  the  words  of  the  gloss, 
"mty  venture  to  inquire,  Why  doest  thou  thus?"  And  the  Church,  to  use 
^jetsn's  expression,  *'  is  the  bom  slave  of  the  Boman  Ponti£f."  The  Gallican 
theory  views  the  Church  as  a  constitutional  monarchy,  of  which  the  Pope  is 
^^^jure  divinot  or  merely  jure  eccUtioiticOy  the  responsible  head,  invested 
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The  primary  idea  of  the  Church  as  one  Kingdom  under 
the  joint  rule  of  the  multitudinous  unity  (''copiosum  corpus 

with  legislative  and  executive  functions  while  the  supreme  representative 
power  of  the  Church,  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  is  in  abeyance ;  but  owing 
implicit  obedience  to  such  a  synod  when  assembled,  liable  to  be  suspended 
or  deposed  by  it,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  its  decisions  on  pain  of  the 
guilt  and  consequences  of  schism.  The  Cyprianic  view  represents  the  Church 
as  a  pure  republic,  every  bishop  equal  not  only  in  inherent  power  but  in 
external  jurisdiction ;  the  keys  confided  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 
thence  equally  derived  to  the  units ;  the  institution  of  metropolitical  and 
primatial  sees  a  mere  accident,  contrived  rather  for  despatch  and  order  th»^ 
for  government  and  authority.  None  of  these,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed, 
is  the  Oriental  scheme  of  the  Church.  By  the  East  it  ever  was,  and  still  is, 
regarded  as  an  unmixed  oligarchy ;  based,  indeed,  on  the  great  body  of 
prelates,  but  gradually,  through  the  various  stages  of  bishops,  metropolitans, 
primates,  and  exarchs,  finding  its  sovereiguty  in  the  five  patriarchal  thrones. 
These  were  each  in  its  own  diocese  what  the  Gallicon  theory  makes  the 
Pope  in  the  Universal  Church,  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
their  brethren  separately  :  and  if  they  erred,  requiring  nothing  less  than  an 
CEcumenical  Synod  to  depose  them ;  acknowledging  a  priority  in  order,  and 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  Rome  an  undefined  and  undefinable  something  more, 
a  privilege  of  interference  that  might  not  have  been  brooked  from  another 
patriarchal  see.  Hence  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Kussia,  elevation  from  an 
episcopal  to  a  patriarchal  throne  was  accompanied  by  reordination ;  hence 
the  decisions  of  the  chair  of  S.  Mark,  and  in  like  manner  of  the  other  chairs, 
were  received  as  the  dictates  of  inspiration. 

Now  out  of  all  these  theories  we  must  accept  either  the  Hildebrandine  or 
the  Oriental ;  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  others  have  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  The  Cyprianic,  whatever  may  be  its  beauty  and 
simplicity,  existed  only  in  Africa,  and  were  now  clearly  impossible.  The 
Oallican,  after  obtaining  a  victory  at  Constance  and  nearly  winning  a  com- 
plete triumph  at  Basle,  made  one  brief  struggle  for  life  under  Bossuet  and 
his  fellows,  and  then  fell  for  ever.  But  Rome  and  Constantinople  stiU  hold 
each  their  own  theory,  and  the  existence  and  the  domination  of  each  is  so 
far  a  proof  that  each  is  right." — (Neale's  Introd.  Hist.  H.  E.  Ch.  pp.  14-lG.) 
But  as  these  two  theories  cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  communion,  one  at 
least  must  be  false,  therefore  the  **  so  for"  proof  goes  but  a  very  little  way 
indeed.  That  neither  of  them  expresses  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Church  authority  is,  we  venture  to  tlunk,  demonstrable.  The  very  existence 
in  the  Church  of  the  '*  Cyprianic  theory,"  boldly  maintained  in  Asia  and  at 
Borne  as  of  Divine  authority,  incompatible  with  both  theories  and  un- 
challenged by  any  man,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove  as  much  as  this. 
Moreover  the  Hildebrandine  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  whole  histoiy  of 
the  ancient  Church,  before  which  test  the  Oriental  theory  also  fails.  For 
centuries  elapsed  before  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem  became  patriarchal 
thrones  at  all ;  and  as  for  Antioch,  the  history  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  notion  that  an  CEcumenical  Synod  was  needed  to 
depose  its  bishop.  But  there  is  a  yet  more  fatal  flaw  in  the  foundation  of 
this  iheory,  (common  to  it  with  another  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Neale,  the 
hybrid  Oriental  Hildebrandine  de\'ice  of  the  late  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  which 
having  accumulated  by  pretended  delegation  all  episcopal  authority  on 
the  metropolitans,  and  all  metropolitan  authority  on  the  patriarchs, 
capped  the  structure  by  similarly  accumulating  all  patriarchal  authority 
on  the  Pope,)  which  is,  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  case  of 
the  autocephalous  proAinces,  of  which  many  existed.  These,  being  included 
in  no  patriarchate,  were  subordinated  to  none  of  the  thrones  in  which  all 
ecclesiastical  authority  is  supposed  to  "  find  its  sovereignty,"  and,  conse- 
quently, the  authority  of  these  thrones  is  not  oo-extensive  with  the  Catholic 
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mutatis  yinculo  copnlatam/'  says  S.  Cyprian)  of  an  equal  and 
undivided  Episcopate  involves  the  principle  of  the  universal 
jurisdiction  of  each  Bishop,  the  joint  care  of  the  whole  heing 
committed  to  each  one.  Were  it  not  so  there  would  not  be 
one  Kingdom,  but  many:  nor  would  there  be  any  check  on  a 
Bishop,  however  evil,  had  not  others  a  right  to  interfere  with 
and  overrule  him  within  his  own  diocese.  But  the  right  to 
interpose  in  the  diocese  of  another  Bishop  implies  a  real 
jurisdiction  there,  however  sparely  exercised  and  under  however 
great  restrictions.  The  subjection  of  one  to  all  involves  a 
joint  authority  in  every  one  of  all  over  eVery  one  taken  sepa- 
rately. Without  this  there  would  be  no  principle  of  cohesion, 
and  the  Church  would  be  liable  to  universal  anarchy.  The 
oniyersal  jurisdiction  of  every  Bishop  is  the  necessary  counter- 

Chnroh,  and  cannot  be  an  adequate  representative  of  its  goyemment.    Dean 
Field  indeed  says  that  **  eyeiy  church  was  subordinate  to  some  one  of  the 
patriarohal  churches,  and  incorporate  into  the  unity  of  it." — fB.  y.  c.  30,  vol.  iii. 
p.  851.)    Bat  this  was  a  mere  obiter  dictum  of  that  learned  writer,  and  even 
notoriously  incorrect.    Indeed,  Dr.  Neale  may  be  allowed  to  *'  return  answer 
to  himself"  in  this  matter.     *'In  the  East,"  says  he,  '*a  separate  and 
independent  State  implied  a  separate  and  independent  hierarchical  govern- 
ment.   While  the  Emperors  of  Byzantium  were  rulers  of  the  eastern  world, 
the  patriarchal  throne  of  that  city  exalted  itself  to  all  but  an  equality  with 
Bome.    Ab  the  political  importance  of  Constantinople  declined,  and  new 
states  branched  off  from  her,  so  the  dominions  of  her  bishop  contracted 
themselyea,  and  autooephalous  metropolitans  arose  in  all  directions.    The 
orthodox  monarchs  of  Georgia  and  Abkhasia  each  supported  his  own  Catholic. 
Bervia,  when  raised  to  political  importance,  consecrated  its  own  patriarch  at 
TJschize.    Bussia,  so  long  faithful  to  Constantinople,  at  length  claimed  a 
fifth  patriarchal  throne  for  Moscow.    Even  in  our  own  times  we  have  seen 
Qreeoe  proclaim  its  holy  governing  synod  autocephalous." — (Introd.  H.E.C., 
pp.  9, 10.)     **  So  again  she  [the  Oriental  Church]  has  not  vainly  insisted  on 
Keeping  up  territorial  jurisdiction.    Constantinople  surrendered  Russia  when 
it  was  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  Church  to  depend  on 
^  see  which  might  be  influenced  or  corrupted  by  Turkish  despotism ;  [what 
becomes  then  of  the  regard  paid  to  '*  the  decisions"  of  these  tlurones  **  as  the 
Rotates  of  inspiration"?]  in  our  own  day  she  has  resigned  Greece  rather 
^^  giye  A  worldly  government  a  handle  for  a  subversion  of  the  faith." — 
Wad.  p.  14.) 

That  this  organisation  is  in  any  respect  of  the  essence  of  ecclesiastical 
Eo^emment,  its  gradual  and,  in  some  parts  at  least,  comparatively  late 
^^^*th,  partial  comprehensiveness,  and  increasing  disintegration,  forbid  us 
•0  aeknowledge :  and  if  it  be  not  essential,  then  it  is  non-essential,  incidental, 
I  ^.eodesiastical  appointment  for  order  and  convenience,  for  the  sake  of 
I  9^  readier  and  better  effect  to  that  which  is  essential ;  and  so  it  is  not 
l^'^patible  with  the  Cyprianic  axioms,  of  which,  so  far  as  it  obtained  at  all,, 
j^t&av  easily  have  been  a  peculiar  adaptation,  but  cannot  be  and  never  could' 
^^s  been  a  legitimate  rival.  And  the  Hildebrandine  (and  even  the  Gallican)  i 
ueoiy  being  contrary  to  the  plain  facts  of  Church  history,  we  are  reduced  tO' 
^^der  the  **  Cyprianic"  scheme  essentially  Catholic ;  not  only  simple  and 
■^ntifol  in  its  definiteness  of  principle,  but  admitting,  far  more  than  any 
tifher  theory,  an  elasticity  of  practical  applicability  to  the  varying  times  and 
^^'ciunstances  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  both  her  own  internal  govern- 
i&eat  and  her  connection  with  temporal  sovereignties. 
TOL.  IT.  U 
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poise  to  the  mdiyidaal  equality  and  so  fiar,  therefore,  maiaal 
independence  of  all  the  units. 

Collectively  as  well   as  individually,  individually  no  leas 
than    collectively,  the  Apostles   had  jurisdiction    over    the 
whole  Church.     ''  Quamvis  Apostolis  omnibos  post  resuirec- 
tionem  Suam  parem  potestatem  tribuat  et  dicat,  *  Sicut  misit 
Me  Pater,  et  Ego  mrtto  vos,  &c./  tamen  ut  unitatem  manifea- 
tarety  unitatis  ejusdem   originem  ab  uno  incipientem    Soft 
auctoritate  disposuit.     Hoc  erant  utique  et  cseieii  Apostoli 
quod  fuit  Fetrus,  pari  consortio  prsBditi  et  honoris  et  potestatis, 
sed  exordium  ab  unitate  proficiscitur,^  ut  una  Christi  ecclesiA 
et  cathedra  una  monstretur.    Et  pastores  sunt  omnes,  et  giex 
unus  ostenditur,  qui  ab  apostolis  omnibus  unanimi  consenaione 
pascatur,  ut  ecclesia  Christi  una  monstretur."     (S.  Gyp.  da 
tjnit.  Eccl.).     The  drift  of  which  passage,  (if  we  may  venture 
on  rather   controverted  ground)   seems  to  us   to  be  this: 
although  all  the  Apostles  were,  considered  individually,  abso- 
lutely   equal,  yet    they    were    not    absolutely    independent 
and   disconnected   units,    but,    collectively,    they   were   still 
but  one,  bound  together,  dependent  one   on  another.     And 
to   show    this    collective    unity    our    Lord  "by  His    Own 
authority  settled  the  original  principle  of  the  same  unity 
as  beginning  from  one,*'  [a  unit.]     All  were  what  Peter  was, 
but  he  was  specifically  named;  one  unit  being  put  forward  as 
the  symbol  and  exemplar  of  the  collective  unity.    All  were 
equal :  all  together  the  same  as  each  one ;  each  one  the  same 
as  all :  the  smgle  Bishop  was  the  perfect  model  of  the  single 
Episcopate,  and  the  whole  Apostolic  College  was  only  a  sin^e 
Apostle  on  a  larger  scale.     And  as  with  them  so  with  their 
successors :  every  single  Bishop  is  the  Catholic  Episcopate  in 
miniature,  and  the  Catholic  Episcopate  a  single  Bishop  mag- 
nified.   And  because  the  Episcopate  is  simply  the  Apostolate 
in  its  ordinary  functions  and  permanent  form,  every  single 
Bishop  is  the  successor  of,  i.e.  succeeds  to,  the  ordinary  power, 
character,  function,  eonmiission,  not  only  of  this  or  that  single 
Apostle  but  of  the  Apostolic  College  at  large.     "  For  all  are 
successors  "  (not  of  one  or  another  Apostle,  but) "  of  the  Apos- 
tles "  as  a  body.    The  difference  is  simply  one  of  degree,  not 
of  kind;  as  a  small  circle  has  every  property  of  a  circle  in  its 
full  perfection,  equally  with  one  of  infinitely  larger  diameter. 
Therefore  as  universal  mission  and  jurisdiction  were  ordinary 
prerogatives  of  the  original  Apostolate,  they  are  so,  by  inberi- 

•  Ho  apology  is  needed  for  the  rejection  of  the  clanBe  here  fometunes 
interpolated,  **  et  prunatiu  Petro  dator.**  The  other  disputed  flsmwm,  being 
immatexial,  have  been  allowed  to  ftand. 
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tance  and  succession,  of  the  indiyidaal  Bishop,  the  Apostle  in 
perpetni^  "  to  the  end  of  the  world."* 

It  will  follow,  we  think,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  as 
each  Bishop  is  ipso  facto  a  successor  of  the  Apostles  in  all 
their  ordinary  prerogatives,  his  portion  of  this  authority  is 
derived  from  the  act  which  makes  him  an  inheritor  and  par- 
taker of  that  succession ;  that  is  to  say,  from  his  consecration. 
The  Apostle  possessed  his  authority  simply  because  he  was 
an  Apostle ;  the  Bishop  possesses  it  simply  because  he  is  a 
successor  of  the  Apostles,  i.e.  a  Bishop.  His  localization  in 
this  or  that  particular  pLice  is  but  an  accident  of  his  Apostle- 
ship  on  which  his  essential  inherent  character  cannot  in  any 
way  depend.  The  Apostles  did  not  lose  their  universal  juris- 
diction when  settled  in  no  definite  see;  neither  then  do  their 
successors.  The  late  Bishops  of  London  and  Nelson  were  as 
truly  successors  of  the  Apostles  after  their  resignations  as 
they  were  before,  and  lost  none  of  the  inherent  prerogatives  of 
that  succession.  They  would,  we  apprehend,  have  had  as  full 
a  right  then  as  before  to  seats  and  voices  in  an  (Ecumenical 
Synod.  Moreover,  as  the  ordinary  Apostolic  (i.e.  the  Episco- 
pal) jurisdiction  held  by  that  simple  tenure  of  Apostolic  succes- 

•  There  is  a  yalnable  note  to  the  treatise  On  Vie  Unity  of  the  Churchy  in 
the  liihruyof  the  Fathers,  S.  Cyprian's  Treatises,  p.  150,  which  bears  closely 
on  a  portion  of  this  argument.  **  Our  divines  consider  that  the  Church  is 
one,  and  that,  as  there  is  but  one  Bishop  Invisible,  so  in  theory  there  is  but 
one  yisible  bishop,  the  type  of  the  Invisible,  how  many  soever  there  actually 
are  ;  each  separate  individual  bishop  being  but  a  reiteration  of  every  other, 
and  as  if  bat  one  out  of  innumerable  shadows  cast  by  one  and  tlie  same 
object,  each  being  sovereign  and  supreme  over  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  as 
if  there  were  none  other  but  himself.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  apostolical 
syitem ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  differences  of  opinion  and  action,  and 
eonaeqnent  sehism,  which  the  actual  multiplicity  of  governors  would  occasion, 
certain  eodesiastical  regulations  have  been  from  the  first  observed,  accom- 
modating the  abstract  theory  to  the  actual  state  of  human  nature  as  we  find 
it.  Piz^  bishops  have  been  restrained,  as  regards  Christ's  flock,  into  local 
diatricta,  eaUed  diooeses ;  next,  as  regards  each  other,  by  the  institution  of 
synodal  meetings,  or  councils,  the  united  decisions  of  which  bind  each  bishop 
aa  if  it  was  his  own  individual  decision ;  and  moreover,  still  for  the  sake  of 
order,  by  prescribed  rules  of  precedence.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  when  S.  Peter 
is  said  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church — we  interpret  it  of  his  representing  the 
abstract  bishop,  the  one  and  only  ruler  who  is  put  over  the  household ;  that 
which  each  bishop  is  by  office,  nay,  and  is  actually,  except  so  far  as  he  is 
shackled  by  what  may  be  called  the  bye-laws  of  the  Divine  polity.'*  To  give 
a  complete  view  of  the  principle  it  need  only  be  added  that  all  the  units  in 
the  one  episcopate  make  one  compact  and  indivisible  unity ;  the  one  visible 
Inkhop,  Uie  fuU  earthly  representative  of  the  Invisible.  The  subordination 
of  eadi  one  to  all  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  tl\e  principle,  and  unquestionably 
as  tiUly  an  essential  part  of  the  Divine  polity  as  the  absolute  equality  of  the 
individuals.  From  which  the  synodal  system  foUows  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  can  be  called  a  "  bye-law"  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  the  best  means 
of  attaining  an  essential  end,  the  concentrated  action  of  the  collective 
anpreme  authority. 
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sion  is  universal,  that  is  to  say  coextensive  with  the  world,  it 
covers  by  its  own  native  force  that  limited  district  to  which, 
at  first  or  subsequently,  the  Bishop  may  be  specially  relegated. 
He  is  Bishop  of  that  place  inclusively,  ri  ipsa  consecratianis; 
exclusively,  by  his  consecration,  translation,  or  other  legitimate 
mode  of  designation  specifically  to  it.  Being  consecrated  he 
does  not  receive  a  new  gift  of  jurisdiction  that  he  may  exercise  it 
there,  but  having  received  universal  jurisdiction  by  consecration 
he  is  sent  there  to  exercise  it.  Such  special  designation  makes 
no  addition  to  the  authority  derived  from  his  consecration,  his 
habitual  jurisdiction,  (else  were  the  ordinary  authority  of  the 
Twelve  less  than  that  of  S.  Timothy  or  S.  Titus,  S.  Ignatius, 
S.  Cyprian,  or  the  diocesan  bishops  of  our  own  day,)  it  does  but 
assign  a  place  in  which  it  may  operate  in  actual  jurisdiction, 
t.e.,  in  acts  of  government,  qivodam  modo,  with  due  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  order.  Nor  does  it  cancel  or  restrict  his  inherent 
universal  jurisdiction,  (else  were  S.  Paul  at  Corinth,  S.  Peter 
at  Antioch,  S.  John  at  Ephesus,  shorn  for  the  time  of  half 
their  apostolic  honour,  and  reduced  to  a  lower  level  than  every 
Catholic  bishop  not  in  possession  of  a  see,)  temporary  localiza- 
tion did  not  evacuate  the  universal  authority  of  the  Apostles, 
nor,  consequently  does  it  that  of  their  successors.  Tlds  still 
remains  to  be  exercised  in  any  way  consistent  with  the  funda- 
mental equaUty  of  bishops  and  their  collective  superiority  to 
individuals,  according  to  the  requirements  of  ecclesiastical 
order  and  harmony. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  as  "actual  jurisdiction"  is  nothing- 
but  habitual  jurisdiction  in  legitimate  action,  the  latter  is  some- 
thing much  more  than  a  capacity  for  receiving  the  former,*  (as 
much  more  as  habitual  faith  is  more  than  a  capacity  for  receiving 
faith) ;  it  isitseKa  real  objective  gift  of  a  real  objective  authority ; 
incapable  in  itself  of  increase  or  diminution,  though  subject  to 
regulation  and  restriction  in  its  use ;  the  only  real  jurisdiction 
possessed  by  any  Bishop.  And  this  is  received  direct  from  God 
HimseK  through  consecration  and  not  otherwise. 

•  Actual  jurisdiction,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
actually  {i.e.,  really)  existing  jurisdiction,  and  so  as)  contrasted  ¥ritli  tiiat 
which  is  capable  of  existing  but  not  actually  existent ;  it  is  expressive  only 
of  jurisdiction,  already  truly  existing,  manifested  in  acts  of  authority. 
Perhaps  the  best  popular  illustration  of  the  position  claimed  for  eadi 
member  of  the  Catholic  episcopate  is  that  occupied  by  the  judges  on  circuit. 
Every  judge  is  possessed  of  a  Yeal  jurisdiction  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, which  answers  to  the  habitual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  throughout 
the  Universal  Church,  but  for  the  time  then  being  exercises  this  authority, 
i.e.  has  actual  jurisdiction,  only  on  that  particular  circuit  to  which  he  has 
been  for  the  occasion  appointed.  And  this  is,  we  believe,  a  question  of  mere 
convenience  and  private  arrangement  among  themselves. 
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In  support  of  this  last  assertion  we  will  now  have  recourse 
to  authorities ;  premising,  however,  that  from  the  ground  we 
occupy  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  necessary;  because,  as 
we  have  seen  that  actual  jurisdiction  is  not  a  distinct  kind  of 
jurisdiction  from  habitual,  but  only  a  manifestation  of  it  in 
act,  mih  modoy  according,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  requirements 
of  good  order  in  the  Church  and  the  rules  made  for  preserving 
it ;  and  as  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  habitual  juris- 
diction is  conferred  in  consecration  alone,  we  think  the  position 
is  already  virtually  established.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  as,  on  the  principle  we  are  advocating,  there  is  but  one 
real  jurisdiction,  viz.  the  universal  one  inherited  from  the 
Apostles,  all  the  various  forms  of  actual  jurisdiction.  Diocesan, 
Metropolitical,  Patriarchal,  are  but  so  many  outward  expres- 
sions of  it  under  greater  or  less  restrictions.  This  will  be 
shown  more  folly  further  on.  At  present  we  may  observe,  as  an 
inference  from  the  general  principle,  that  actual  jurisdiction  of 
whatever  kind  is  so  far  from  being  an  augmentation  or  supple- 
ment to  habitual  jurisdiction  that  it  is  really  a  certain  form  of 
restriction  imposed  on  it ;  not  a  new  gift,  but  a  limitation  to 
the  use  of  one  presupposed  as  already  existing.*     To  show, 

«  It  is  a  singular  and  very  instructive  proof  of  the  wonderful  adaptability 

of  the  organisation  of  Church  government  to  all  conceivable  emergencies, 

that  the  severest  censures  which  can  be  inflicted  on  a  bishop  are  but  a  direct 

eanying  out  of  this  same  principle  and  on  the  very  same  public  grounds. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  order  underlying  the  diocesan  (and,  we  may 

add,  the  larger^  localization  of  bishops,  is  that  enunciated  by  S.  Cyprian  in  the 

loUowing  weU  Jmown  words : — **  Neque  enim  aliunde  hapreses  obortaB  sunt  aut 

nata  sunt  schismata,  quam  inde  quod  Sacerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur,  neo 

imus  in  Ecclesifi  ad  tempus  Sacerdos  et  ad  tempus  judex  vice  Christi  cogitatur : 

cui  si  secundum  magisteria  divina  obtemperaret  fratemitas  universa,  nemo 

adversum  Sacerdotum  collegium  quicquam  moveret,  nemo  post  divinum 

pidieium,  post  populi  sufTragium,  post  coepiscoporum  consensum,  judicem 

Be  jam,  nonepiscopi  scd  Dei,  faceret ;  nemo  discidio  unitatis  Christi  Ecclesiam 

Bdnderet,  nemo  sibi  placens  ac  tumens  seorsum  foris  hvresim  novam  con- 

deret." — (Ep.  liv.  Ed  Paris,  1836.)     The  evils  apprehended  from  divided  or 

eo-ordinate  authority  in  the  same  place  were  rivalry,  faction,  schism,  heresy, 

oiJposition  to  the  Episcopal  College,  severing  the  unity  of  the  Church  :  the 

remedy — *»  unus  Episcopus  in  Catholic^  EcclesiA,"  to  restrain  the  ordinary 

J^ercise  of  his  universal  jurisdiction  to  his  own  diocese,  that  of  aU  other 

bishops/roTO  it.  Now  the  deposition  of  a  bishop  proceeds  on  the  same  grounds. 

■^  eril  or  heretical  bishop  raises  factions,  gathers  a  party,  sets  up  a  heresy, 

'^es  a  schism,  opposes  the  Catholic  CoUege,  pleasing  himself,  rends  the  unity 

^  the  one  episcopate :  the  remedy,  to  restrain  stiU  further  the  exercise 

^  liis  jurisdiction,  excluding  it  from  that  sphere  also  wherein  it  was 

P'cvioiiBly  free,  and  so  shutting  up  within  the  bishop's  own  breast  that 

J^thority  which  is  in  itself  a  character  of  his  order  and  indelible.  "  Episcopus 

^positus,"  says  Mason,  **  et  gradu  dejectus,  non  dicendus  est  pristin/i  suit 

P<>te8tate  simpliciter  et  absolute  privatus,  sed  materia  subtrahitur  in  quam 

f^^estas  ilia  operari  possit.     Hanc  Alphonsi  ao  aliorum  esse  sententiam 

»Wetiir  Frandscus  Vargas,  quam  et  ipse  amplectitur. — (De  Min.  Angl.  lib.  iv. 

^'  1|  Beet.  12).    "Episcopus  censuris  illaqueatusi  ipsam  Jorisdiotionis  inter- 
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therefore,  that  a  man  becomes  Bishop  of  a  particular  see  by 
consecration  to  that  see  is  to  show  that  actual  jurisdiction  is 
conferred  by  consecration ;  and  to  show  this  is  to  show  that 
actual  jurisdiction  is  but  habitual  jurisdiction  under  certain 
conditions.     To  this,  then,  we  now  come.  t 

First,  for  jurisdiction  in  general :  Mason  writes  :  *^  Phil. 
Si  Jurisdictio  mere  spiritualis  a  Christo  immediate  fluat» 
quando  et  quomodo  a  Christo  ad  Episcopos  yestros  deriyatur? 
Orth,  Qua  et  undo  Episcopi  sunt  jurisdictionem  habent.  Sunt 
autem  Episcopi  per  consecrationem :  ergo  dum  consecrantar 
jurisdictionem  accipiunt  •  .  .  Archiepiscopus  (atque  una 
reliqui  prsesentes  Episcopi)  manus  imponit,  dicens,  Accipe* 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  id  est,  istius  modi  sanctam  et  spiritnalem 
potestatem,  sen  Spiritus  Sancti  gratiam,  qualis  ad  hoc  reqniri- 
tnr,  ut  quis  ex  Presbytero  fiat  Episcopus.  Quare  his  yerbis 
noyo  Episcopo  exhibetur  quicquid  ad  officium  Episcopale 
spectat.  .  .  .  Ecce  tibi  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  non  mod6 
munus  ministeriale  in  genere,  sed  etiam  disciplinae  adminis- 
trationem  in  specie,  id  est,  jurisdictionis  potestatem,  <mediante 
consecratione,  tribuit."  (De  Min.  Angl.  lib.  iy.  c.  i.  sect.  10). 
To  like  purpose  Bishop  Andrewes,  *^  Quod  Episcopi  immediate 
a  Deo  sint,  non  negat  hie  Cardinalis  :  quod  a  Deo  immediate 
jurisdictionem  habeant,  id  negat ;  et  annon  pugnant  hffic  inter 
Be  ?  Qua  enim  et  unde  Episcopi  sunt,  jurisdictionem  habent : 
nee  yel  re  duo  haec,  vel  ratione  dividuntur.  An  enim  Spiritos 
Sanctus  '  Episcopos  ponit,'  dat  ut  Episcopi  sint,  sed  sine 
jurisdictione,  donee  gratificetur  eis  ilia  Bomanus  Episcopos  ? 
Par  est  autem  et  de  presb3rteris  ratio ;  ad  manuum  impositionem 
quicquid  yel  habent,  yel  sunt,  a  Deo  itidem  consequuntur. 
Locus  assignatur  forte  certus  aliquis,  ubi,  et  populus,  in  quem 
exerceant.  Potestas  ipsa  a  Deo  est."  (Resp.  ad  Bellann. 
p.  290.'L.A.C.T.)*    The  same   truth  is  conyeyed  with  great 

nam  potestatem  non  amittit,  Red  potestatis  dontaxat  nsum  et  exercitimn ; 
idque  non  simpliciter,  sed  quonsque  Ecclesue  visum  erit." — (Id.  lib.  it.  e.  2, 
Beet.  8.)  Between  the  position  of  suoh  an  one  and  that  of  a  Ostholie 
bishop  'nithout  a  see  there  is  this  difference  :  that  the  latter  being  under  no 
censure,  may  still  exercise  his  universal  authority  wherever  the  bye-laws  of 
the  Church  do  not  prohibit  it  (as  in  undertaking  missions  to  heathen  lands 
outside  the  existing  territorial  divisions  of  the  Church^  whereas  the  other  is 
actually  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Apostolic  College,  and  most  be 
pardoned  before  he  can  again  act  in  its  unity.  May  it  not  be  a  fearful  pazi 
of  the  punishment  of  suoh  a  bishop,  that  the  commission  and  command  of 
God  are  stiU  upon  him,  and  yet  that  by  his  own  imrepented  and  nnoon- 
doned  sin  he  forces  himself  to  live  in  unceasing  violation  of  both.  A  dis- 
pensation of  the  Gospel  is  still  committed  to  him,  but  he  cannot  preach  the 
Gospel ;  woe  unto  him ! 

•  That  the  principle  of  universality  conferred  by  ordination  holda  good 
in  its  measure  even  in  the  case  of  priests  appears  from  the  Scriptnral  aecoont 
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force  in  hig  *'C<mcio  ad  Clemm  in  Synod.  Provinc";  A  Qao 
Inric  pnepodti  estis  tarn  pretioso  gregi,  Is  Spiritns  Sanctns  est: 
Spiritos  T08  posnit.  .  .  Mtmeris  enim  Tobis  anctor  Spiritos 
IBe,  yestmm  omninm  Designator,  Gonsecrator,  MetropoHtanns 
est.  Non  enim,  si  veri  nominis  et  non  titolo  tantum  tenns 
Episeopi  estis,  Episeopos  vos  hominmn  qnisquam ;  Pater  Ipse 
CBConomos. fecit  familiae  Suae,  Christns  Ipse  pastores  dedit 
EccksiaB ;  Spiritus  Sanctns  Ipse  Episeopos  vos  posnit.  .  .  . 
Nostui  reddendam  Illi  rationem,  Qni  yos  posnit,  oeconomi£& 
▼estne,  &c."  (Opnscula  pp.  44,  46,  L.A.C.T.)  So  also 
Bishop  Bilson :  '^  To  create  ministers  by  imposing  hands  is 
to  give  them  not  only  power  and  leave  to  preach  the  word  and 
^pense  the  sacraments,  but  also  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  make  them  able  to  execute  both  parts  of  their  function." 
(Perp.  Got.  Ch.  Ch.  c.  ix.,  p.  160,  Ed.  Oxon.  1842.)  And 
Mason  again  (quoting  Cardinal  Cusanus)  *'  Phil.  Si  jurisdictio 
adimpositionem  manuum  immediate  daretur  a  Deo,  in  omnibus 

Episeopis  esset   sequalis.     Orth Idem   penitns 

statcdt  Cardinalis  Cusanus  (De  concord.  1.  2,  6,  13)  *  Omnes/ 
inquit,  '  Episcopi  sunt  sequales  quoad  jurisdictionem,  sed  non 
qaoad  executionem  ;  quod  quidem  exercitium  executionum  sub 
certis  terminis  positivis  clauditur,  et  restringitur  propter 
melius.*  **  (De  Min.  Angl.  1.  iv.  c.  i.  sect.  12.)  Again : 
"AKud  est  ipsa  jurisdictionis  potestas,  aliud  ejusdem  potes- 
tatis  usus  legitimus.  .  .  .  Nam  ut  ex  Francisco  Yarga 
(quern  vestri  laudant  ut  insigniter  eruditum)  et  aliis  docuimus, 
censura  non  tollit  ipsam  Jurisdictionem  in  consecratione 
acceptam,  sed  gusdem  duntaxat  subtrahit  materiam  in  quam 
ageret;  subtracta  autem  materiS,  cessat  executio,  sen  exer- 
citum."  (Id.  1.  iv.  c.  ii.  sect.  8).  Archbishop  De  Marca 
says  the  same  thing:  ''Etenim  quando  Apostoli  fandabant 
Ecclesias,  tametsi  Episcopo  ordinato  conferrent  cum  impositione 
mannum  omnem  potestatem  ordinis  et  jurisdictionis,  tamen  ei 
loemn  assignabant  ubi  munus  suum  impleret."  (De  concord. 
Sac.  et  Imp.  lib.  yi.  c.  i.  sect.  8.)  And  so  Bossuet,  as  quoted 
by  Pttsey :  "  This  holy  and  Apostolic  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  power  proceeding  immediately  from,  and 
instituted  \jj,  Christ,  the  Gallic  Church  hath  most  zealously 

«f  the  first  Coaneil  of  Jeroflalem.  The  prerogatiye  inherent  in  the  priest- 
hood is  to  coonsel  and  advise  the  bishops  in  fche  exercise  of  their  jnrisdletion, 
and,  if  permitted,  to  give  formal  assent  to  what  they  may  determine.  This 
prerogmtiTe  we  find  the  Jemsalem  priests  exercising  with  regard  to  branches 
ef  the  Chmeh  far  removed  from  their  own  special  diocese,  in  the  aibiiri  of 
which  they,  as  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Jerusalem,  would  have  had  no  right 
to  inierpoee.  They  acted,  therefore,  on  the  broad  ground  of  their  miiyersal 
authority  as  priests  of  the  Catholio  Church. 
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retained.'*  ''  Therefore  that  very  late  monition,  that  Bishops 
receive  their  jurisdiction  from  the  Pope,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
vicars  of  him,  ought  to  be  banished  from  Christian  Schools  as 
unheard  of  for  twelve  centuries." — (Pusey's  Eirenikon,  p.  271 
note.)  So  S.  Cyprian  afiSrmed  that  Bishops  are  governors  of 
the  Church  as  succeeding  to  the  Aposties  by  consecration. 
*^  Christus  dicit  ad  Apostolos,  ac  per  hoc  ad  omnes  prsBpositos, 
qui  Apostolis  vicaria  ordinatione  succedunt,*  Qui  audit  vos  Me 
audit,  &c."  (Ep.  ad  Florent.  Pupian.).  We  need  not  multiply 
quotations  as  to  the  general  principle. 

That  actual  jurisdiction  in  particular  sees  is  similarly 
given  by  consecration  to  those  sees  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence. S.  Cyprian  says  of  Novatian,  "  Pastor  haberi  quo- 
modo  potest  qui,  manente  vero  pastore  et  in  Ecclesi&  Dei  or- 
dinatione succedanea  prsesidente,  nemini  succedens,  &c.'*  (Ad. 
Mag.,  Ep.  75,  Ed.  Paris.)  Indeed  the  whole  weight  of  S. 
Cyprian's  argument  in  support  of  Cornelius  as  true  and  right- 
fed  Bishop  of  Bomc  lies  in  the  fact  of  his  having  been  con- 
secrated to  that  See  when  it  was  vacant.  ''  Factns  est 
Episcopus  a  plurimis  Collegis  nostris  qui  tunc  in  Urbe  Bom^ 
aderant ;  qui  ad  nos  literas  .  .  .  de  Ejus  ordinatione  miserunt. 
Factus  est  Cornelius  Episcopus  .  .  .  cum  nemo  ante  se  factus 
esset,  cum  Fabiani  locus  .  .  vacaret,"  (Ep.  ad  Anton.  51,  Ed. 
Paris.)  The  very  sins  of  Novatian  testify  to  the  same  ianth. 
He  claimed  to  be  Bishop  of  Rome  expressly  and  only  because 
of  his  asserted  consecration  to  that  See.  So  also  did  Feli- 
cissimus  at  Carthage.  So  again  we  read  of  Novatian  :  "  Nisi 
si  episcopus  tibi  videtur  qui,  Episcopo  in  Ecclesia  a  sedecim 
coepiscopis  facto,  adulter  atque  extraneus  Episcopus  fieri  a 
desertoribus  per  ambitum  nititur  .  .  .  cimique  jampridem 
per  omnes  provincias  et  per  urbes  singulas  ordinati  sint 
Episcopi  .  .  .  ille  super  eos  creare  alios  pseudo-Episcopos 
audeat."  (Ep.  ad  Anton,  ut  sup.)  This  point  is  proved 
at  length  from  Primitive,  Roman,  and  Anglican  authorities  by 
Palmer  in  his  ** Episcopacy  Vindicated,"  Section  11.  "It  is 
the  doctrine  of  our  Churches  that  no  man  may  presume  to 
execute  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  i.e.  to  exercise  the  various 
branches  of  Episcopal  power  and  jurisdiction,  until  *  by  public 
prayer  with  imposition  of  hands  *  he  be  '  approved  and 
admitted  thereunto  by  lawful  authority;'  from  which  we 
naturally  infer  that  Episcopal  iurisdiction  is  conferred  by  or- 
dination only." — (p.  13.)  "  The  Tracts  are  perfecfly  right  in 
assuming,  as  the  Church  of  England  does,  that  lawfrd  ordina- 

«  Meminisse  antem  Diaconi  debent  qnoniam  Apostolos,  id  est,  EpiscopoB 
et  pnepositos,  Dominos  elegit. — (Ep.  ad  Bogat.,  64,  Ed.  Paris.) 
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tion  to  a  See  transmits  at  once  Episcopal  or  Apostolical 
jurisdiction/' — (p.  16.)  "Jurisdiction,  according  to  the 
Primitive  Charch  must  have  been  either  conferred  in  or- 
dination or  before  it.  Let  us  consider  what  occurred  before 
ordination.  When  a  See  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
its  Bishop  a  successor  was  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people, 
and  his  claim  to  ordination  thus  commenced.  But  was  a 
prelate  merely  elect,  and  not  consecrated  entitled  to  exercise 
jurisdiction?  Certainly  not.  Such  a  thing  was  unheard  of 
in  the  primitive  Church,  and  it  remains  prohibited  by  the 
Canon  law,  even  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  present  day.* 
But  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years  election  was  immediately  followed  by 
ordination  or  consecration ;  there  was  no  other  confirmation 
of  a  prelate  elect  except  his  consecration.  .  .  .  Jurisdiction, 
according  to  the  primitive  Church,  is  not  given  by  election ; 
it  is  possessed  inmiediately  after  ordination ;  therefore,  it 
must  be  given  in  ordination,  because  nothing  else  intervened 
between  election  and  ordination."  (pp.  18-20). t     Palmer  also 

•  Mr.  Palmer  adds  in  a  note  :  •*  Van  Espen  says,  *  What  now  obtains  by 
virtue  of  the  decretals,  ?'.«.,  that  a  person  elected  to  be  a  bishop  is,  after  the 
papal  confirmation,  held  to  be  the  true  pastor  of  a  charch,  and  may  exercise 
aU  the  points  of  jurisdiction,  as  if  he  were  a  bishop,  is,  beyond  doubt,  con- 
trary to  the  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  to  the  primary  end  of 
the  institution  of  the  Episcopate ;  and  it  appears  that  for  at  least  ten 
centuries  it  was  a  thing  unknown  for  any  one  to  be  called  bishop  or  exercise 
episcopal  jurisdiction  before  he  was  ordained  a  bishop.*' — (Jus.  Eccl.  Univ. 
Pars  I.  tit.  xiv.  c.  v.  sect.  6.)    Episc.  Vind.  p.  18,  note. 

f  He  adds,  in  a  note  from  Van  Espen :  **  Pristina  disciplina,  qum  facile 
per  decern  secula  inconcussa  permansit,  confirmationem  Episcoporum  ab 
eoruni  consecratione  vix  sejunxit ;  sed  Episcopus  electus  a  metropolitano  et 
oomprovincialibus  examinatus,  uno  eodemque  quasi  actu  et  tempore  conse- 
erabatur  et  confirmabatur,  sive  potius  ordinando  confirmabant ;  neque  ante 
ordinationem  prselatus  aut  Episcopus  dicebatur,  nisi  ad  summum  cum 
additamento  -BZ^rfu*."— (Van  Espen  Jus.  E.U.  Pars  I.,  tit.  xiv.  c.  iv.  art  1.) 
Episc.  Vind.,  p.  19,  note.  De  Marca,  after  noting  that  if  a  canonically  dis- 
qaalified  person  were  elected  to  a  see,  the  bishops  of  the  province  elected 
another  in  his  stead,  proceeds :  *'  Itaque  si  nihil  canonicum  obstaret,  metro- 
politanus  cum  coepiscopis  suis  ordinabat  electxmi,  ac  dein  illi  literas  tri- 
buebat,  quibus  fidem  facere^  ordinationis,  aliasque  insuper  ad  clerum  et 
populnm  Ecclesiffi  cui  ordinatus  erat  Episcopus.*' — (De  Concord.  Sac.  et  Imp. 
1.  vi.  c.  iii.  sect.  8J  In  a  note  to  Thomdyke's  Primitive  Government  of 
Ckurehe$,  (p.  74,  Ij.A.C.T.,)  it  is  said :  "  The  jus  pralatura  accrues  to  a 
bishop  elect,  but  its  exercise  is  forbidden  him  before  confirmation.  By  a 
rigid  construction  of  the  canons  it  came  to  pass  that  when  confirmation  was 
a  separate  act  from  consecration  the  bishop  exercised  jurisdiction  though 
not  consecrated.  Van  Espen  considers  this  separation  to  have  begun  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  or  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century. — (Jus.  Eccl. 
Univ.  P.  I.  tit.  xiv.  De  confirm,  o.  i.  7.)  Peter  de  Marca,  however,  thinks  it 
be^m  in  the  fourth  century. — (De  Concord.  Sac.  et  Imp.  1.  viii.  c.  ii.  1.) 
[De  Marca's  words  are:  **In  Episcopis  constituendis  peUtam  ab  exemplo 
Apostolorum  formam  secuta  est  yetus  Eoclesia,  qu»  in  persone  designatione 
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appeals  to  the  G^laedan  and  Gregorian  Sacramentaries, 
published  by  Muratoii,  in  proof  that  ''  consecration  alone  was 
supposed  to  confer  Episcopal  or  Apostolical  jurisdiction." — 
(P.  21.)  The  passages  quoted,  which  might  haye  been  multi- 
plied from  the  same  sources,  refer  to  various  branches  of 
Episcopal  authority  which  God  is  besought  to  bestow  on  flie 
Bishop  elect  at  consecration.  Similarly,  ''  Van  Espen  infets 
from  the  very  terms  used  in  the  Roman  Pontifical  and  Ordinal, 
that  jurisdiction  is  given  in  Consecration.  He  argues  from 
the  words  with  which  the  Gospel  is  given  by  the  Ordainer, 
'  Receive  the  Gospel,  and  go  preach  to  the  people  committed 
to  thee ;'  and  from  those  in  the  Preface,  '  Give  to  him.  Lord, 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  he  may  use,  not 
boast  of,  the  power  which  Thou  givest  to  edification  and  not 
to  destruction ;  whatsoever  he  shall  bind  on  earth,  &c..  Grant 
to  him,  0  Lord,  the  Episcopal  Chair,  for  the  ruling  of  Thy 
Church  and  people  committed  to  him,'  that  '  Bishops  receive 
their  jurisdiction  from  God  himself,  not  from  the  Roman 
Pontiff.'  For  that  it  would  be  '  mocking  God '  so  to  speak 
and  so  to  pray,  without  believing  that  the  Bishop  would  have 
that  which  was  prayed  for."  (0pp.  T.  5,  p.  441.)  (Pnsey's 
"  Eirenicon,"  p.  270,  271,  note.)  Palmer  says  of  the  Roman 
Sacramentaries  appealed  to  :  ''They  clearly  establish  our  posi- 
tion, that  Episcopsd  jurisdiction  is  conveyed  by  lawful  ordination 
to  a  See.  .  .  .  We  might  appeal  to  the  ancient  forms 
of  Episcopal  ordination  in  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches 
for  further  proof,  but  what  has  been  aheady  said  will  suffice 
to  establish  our  position." — (Vind.  Epis.  p.  23.)  To  these  we 
may  add  the  testimony  of  Thomdyke  :  "By  virtue  of  tiieir 
ordination  a  Bishop  was  established  and  invested,  so  that  a 
Bishop  with  jurisdiction  before  ordination  was  an  estate  not 
yet  come  into  the  world,  so  long  as  the  primitive  custom  and 
rule  of  the  Church  was  in  force,  which  it  seemeth  succeeding 
custom  hath  brought  to  pass  since." — (Prim.  Gov.  of  Churches, 
p,  74,  L.A.C.T.)  And  again,  "  True  it  is  when  the  Canon 
that  prohibited  ordinations  without  tijle  of  office  was  in  force, 
to  the  true  purpose  of  it,  by  receiving  the  order  a  man  was 
deputed  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  which  he  received  it, 

et  ejus  postea  consecratione  per  manns  impositionem  versabatnr.  Qcue  dxim 
aetiones  ab  ipso  Ecclesiaa  exordio  nsqne  ad  banc  aBtatem  in  Oriente,  et  usque 
ad  qnartum  ssBcalum  in  Occidente  conjnngi  solebant."]  Cavallarins  says 
plainly  tbat  to  inveflt  tbe  bisbop  witb  jurisdiction  before  be  is  consecrated  is 
**  against  tbe  ancient  discipline,  wbiob  derived  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  bish(^ 
and  bis  wbole  power  in  sacred  tbings  from  consecration,  and  made  no 
distinction  between  tbe  power  of  order  and  tbat  of  jurisdiction." — Instit. 
Jur.  Canon,  Part  I.,  c.  xxiy.  viii.  Matriti,  1821."  (Tbomdyke'g  Works,  Vol.  I. 
Part  I.  p.  74,  note.) 
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[he  is  spealdng  of  Priests],  as  a  Bishop  is  now  when  first  he  is 
ordained.*' — (Id.  Seryioe  of  God  at  Belig.  Assemb.  p.  160.) 

We  conclude,  therefore,  from  all  that  has  been  said, 
without  a  farther  needless  accnmnlation  of  authorities,  that 
the  nniyersal  jurisdiction  which  inheres  in  the  Episcopal  office, 
and  that  special  limitation  of  its  ordinary  exercise  to  a  par- 
ticular district,  commonly  called  actual  jurisdiction  over  a 
specific  diocese,  are  conferred,  the  one  in  and  by  consecration 
in  the  abstract,  the  other  in  and  by  consecration  to  a  specific 
see  in  particular,   whenever  such  consecration  takes  place.* 

•  Th«re  are  really  but  two  stages  in  every  such  episcopal  appointment, 

•leetion,  and  consecration.    For  confirmation,  even  as  now  in  use,  is  but  the 

filial  stage  in  the  act  of  election.    It  is  not  the  person  elected  but  the  election 

of  the  person  that  is  confirmed.     *'  Auctoritas  ilia  (Metropolitani  et  Episoo- 

ponun  Comprovincialium)  in  eo  versatur,  non  ut  electio  ab  illis  celebretur, 

■ed  ut  earn  approbent  aut  repudient  prout  consentanea  f  uerit  aut  contraria 

«aiioiiibas  (quod  a   canonici  juris  interpretibus  vocatur  jus  confirmandi 

deetionem,)  utque  dein  electi  ordinationem  aut  consecrationem  peragant/* 

says  De  Marca,  1.  vi.  c.  ii.  sect.  4.    Which  confirmation  is  but  a  new  form  of 

the  exercise  of  the  original  right  of  the  bishops  to  elect,  as  the  same  author 

says  elsewhere :   "  Itaque  desideria  et  vota  cleri  atque  populi  necessaria 

quidem  erant  ut  in  pace  fieret  ordinatio,  sed  vis  et  supremum  arbitrium 

electionis  penes  Episcopos  erat  uniuscujusque  provincia?."    Then,  in  course 

oftime,  to  avoid  delays  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  bishops,  '•  Electiones 

itaque  in  oocidentali  Ecclesia  separari  copperunt  a  confirmationo,  et  hasc  ab 

ordmatione  sive  consecratione.     Turn  clero  civitatis,  cum  consensu  populi, 

electio  futuri  Episcopi  tributa  est,  ct  Metropolitauorum  cognition!,  una  cum 

Episcopis  Bum  provincia;,  decreti  de  electione  facti  reprobntio  vel  confirmatio 

wservata.      Quod   jus  ad    solum   deinde     Metropolituiium     posterioribus 

Ciuionibus  translatum  est  ob  Synodorum  infrequentiam.'' — (De  Marca,  lib. 

▼iii.  c.  ii.  sect.  1.)     Confirmation,  therefore,  is  but  the  completion  of  election, 

the  seal  which  makes  it  sure,  and  not  a  distinct  act  intermediate  between  it 

•Dd  consecration,  imparting  a  specific  character  and  powers  to  the  person 

wnfinned.      If  election  does  not  give  jurisdiction  confirmation  does  not, 

|>ecau8e  confirmation  simply  ratifies  that  which  the  electors  have  done.    It 

w  tme  that  in  common  parlance  we  speak  of  the  confirmation  of  the  bishop 

(elect),  and  the  same  expression  occurs  occasionally  in  carefully- worded 

documents,  but  this  is  for  brevity's  sake,  and  is  an  elliptical  formula,  as  the 

^re  precise  portions  of  the    same   documents   show.      For  instance,  in 

2^ton*8  Ordo  Judiciorum,  Vol.  I.  tit.  337,  is  headed  :  "Forma  confirmandi 

'piscopum  ;  et  quae  facienda  sunt  per  procuratorem,  tempore  ejus  confirma- 

Jioois."    And  in  the  Ohservationes  appended  the  author  refers  to  a  mandate, 

"  pro  confirmatione  ct  consecratione  dicti  Domini  electi."    Again,  we  find 

"Directorium  expediendorum  in  negotio  confirmationis  Episcopi."     And 

once  more,  ♦*  Dominus  Episcopus  Electus  et  confirmatus,  et  ego,  petimus  <fec." 

Nerertheless,  wherever  the  greatest  precision  is  used  we  find  a  different  form 

^  expression,  as,  for  example,  *'  Reverende  Domine    ....    prwsento 

I^ominationi  vestra)  Literas  Patentes  Regias,  pro  confirmatione  Electionis 

Bererendi  viri,  &c."     Again,    immediately  afterwards,   "humiliter  peto, 

qoAtenus  digifemini  in  vos  acceptare  onus  dicta  confirmationis,"  &c.,  to 

which  the  vicar-general  replies :  *♦  Nos     .     .     .    onus  confirmationis  hujus- 

inodi  electionis  in   nos  acceptamus,"   &o. — (Oughton,    Ordo   Judiciorum, 

Vol.  I.  pp.  482-484.)      To  attribute  any  true  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  a 

bishop  confirmed  is  to  attribute  it  to  him  as  a  bishop  fully  and  validly 

electa  and  this  is  an  unreality,   "beyond  doubt,"  as  Van  Espen   says, 

''contrary  to  the  discipline  of  the  Primitive  Church  and  to  the  primary  end 

of  the  institution  of  the  Episcopate." 
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And  from  a  consideration  of  the  real  nature  of  this  Diocesan 
(and  the  same  principle  applies  eqnally  to  Metropolitical  and 
Patriarchal)  jnrisdiction,  it  appears  that  it  is  only  a  certain 
expedient  restriction  placed  on  the  exercise  of  that  which  is 
universal,  and  which  therefore,  as  including  within  itself  the 
particular,  is  the  only  true  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  existing 
in  the  Church,  and  equal  in  all  Bishops  without  exception  as 
equally  successors  of  tiie  Aposties  vi  ipsd  comecraiionis. 

These  principles  lead  to  results  of  the  very  highest  value 
and  importance  ;  but  before  advancing  further  in  this  direction 
it  will  be  well  to  show  the  reality  of  the  universality  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  every  Bishop,  which  will  appear,  if  we  mistake 
not,  to  be  not  a  mere  name  but  a  living  and  energizing  power 
throughout  the  Church.  And  this  also  will  have  a  material 
bearing  on  our  ultimate  conclusions. 

But  this  and  other  matters  must  be  reserved  for  another 
occasion. 
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Thebe  are  few  facts  more  melancholy  to  contemplate  than 
the  steady  decadence  and  cormption  of  two  once  influential 
schools  in  the  Church  of  England,  viz.,  the  Evangelical  (so- 
called)  and  the  High  and  Dry.     Modem  representatives  of  the 
former,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  as  thoroughly  unlike  the 
Simeons,  the  Fletchers  and  Martyns  of  a  past  generation  as  the 
figures  in  a  third-rate  wax-work  exhibition  are  unlike  living 
and  breathing  mortals.     Evangelicalism  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Cant  phrases  and  party  Shibboleths  are  all  that  at  present 
remain  of  it.     It  did  its  work,  and  was  respectable  once,  but 
its  leaders  and  votaries  now  trade  on  the  reputation  of  dead 
people,  whose  well-meant  labours  they  refuse  to  imitate  and 
whose  sincere  and  unafifected  piety  they  appear  unable  to  com- 
prehend.     And  so   it  is   with  the  High   and  Dry  school. 
Formerly  its  members  were  orthodox,  learned  and  consistent. 
They   occupied    a    recognized    position    and   influenced    the 
Anglican  Church  for  good.     They  had  a  literature  and  a  great 
reputation  —  founded    not   only   upon    their    own  creditable 
labours  but  on  the  traditions  of  respectable  divines  in  previous 
generations.     Some  of  their  old  theories  would  at  all  events 
hold  water  for  a  time.     Now,  however,  it  is  otherwise.     Driven 
by  the  sheer  force  of  logic  from  their  positions,  which  have 
been  shifted  again  and  again  during  the  past  thirty  years,  the 
dregs  of  this  party,  sinking  to  the  level  of  Lish  **  soupers  " 
and  itinerant  Protestant  lecturers,  go  to  form  the  warmest 
supporters  of  that  dangerous  and  damaging  confederation  the 
A£glo-Continental  Society. 

This  organization,  wMch  was  originated  about  eleven  years 
^  by  a  few  soured  Anglicans,  whose  personal  friends  had 
ioined  the  Church  of  Rome,  has  done  a  very  considerable  work 
^  degrading  the  Anglican  Communion  in  the  eyes  of  Con- 
cental  Catholics.    Under  the  specious  pretext  of  informing . 
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foreign  Christians  of  our  true  character,  its  emissaries  have 
adopted  a  policy  which,  when  £airly  examined  in  its  principles 
and  details,  most  be  pronounced  as  radically  Protestaiit  as  that 
of  any  Orange  Society  of  the  Sister  Isle.  Forgetting  that  the 
Anglican  Church  neither  claims  to  be  exclusively  ths  Catholic 
Church,  nor  hesitates  to  a£Bjin  that  the  Church  of  Borne  is  a 
most  important  part  of  it,  the  Anglo-Continental  agents, 
''Liberal"  busybodies,  and  revolutionary  plotters,  incite  the 
dissatisfied  to  disobedience,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  anarchy 
amongst  believers ;  while,  at  the  same  time, — notwithstanding 
what  is  recorded  in  the  formal  rules  of  the  Association — 
proselytes  (who  commonly  end  in  becoming  avowed  infidels,*) 
are  quietly  but  perseveringly  made. 

If  the  Society,  trading  under  Mse  colours,  and  acting  in  a 
manner  considerably  at  variance  with  its  reputed  object,  had 
not  obtained  the  patronage  of  our  four  Anglican  Archbishops 
and  twenty-six  Bishops,^  its  policy  and  vagaries  might  hsTe 
remained  for  ever  unnoticed  by  us.  Mr.  Meyrick  and  Dr. 
Wordsworth  might  have  continued  their  charitable  labours  of 
creating  dissensions  and  nurturing  disobedience  in  Italy,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance.  The  amiable  feebleness  of  the  former, 
and  the  tedious  prolixity  of  the  latter  would,  we  quite  believe, 
have  done  exceedingly  little  harm.  The  writings  of  both 
would  only  have  acted  as  powerful  opiates.  But,  as  it  is,  the 
whole  Church  of  England  becomes  committed  to  their  policy, 
through  the  avowed  patronage  of  the  rulers  of  our  Ghurclu 
To  remain  silent  under  these  circumstances  is  to  acquiesce  in 
a  system  antagonistic  and  fatal  to  any  attempt  at  Corporate 
Be-union,  so  therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of  many,  we  venture 
to  speak  out. 

And  first  let  us  remark  that  the  policy  complained  of  is 
totally  at  variance  with  the  principles  of'  the  Branch  Church 
Theory  taught  by  High  and  Dry  divines  of  thirty  years  ago* 
The  notion  of  members  of  one  branch  proselytizing  members 
of  another  was  then  abhorrent  to  the  Anglican  instinct.  Such 
an  idea,  Protestant  in  all  its  bearings,  only  obtained  amongst 
the  mushroom  sects  that  surrounded  the  Church  of  England. 
Bishops  Barrington  and  Byder,  Bishops  Pretyman,  Moore  and 

*  The  BiRhop  of  Elj,  its  President,  who  has  made  himself  notorious  by 
denying  that  the  Chrietian  Church,  and  especially  the  A«£rii<»a.-n  portion  at 
it,  has  an  altar — thus  expressly  contradicting  the  apostle  S.  Paul — ^has 
attacked  Mr.  Molyneoz  at  Sndhory,  on  the  one  hand,  for  Catholic  practices, 
and  gone  down  to  Dr.  Bowland  Williams*  parish,  on  the  other,  to  suppoxi 
one  whose  notorionsly  unsound  writings  have  been  formaUy  eondmnned  1^ 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  spiritual  capacity.  It  must  bs  tolsimhly 
^rident  in  what  direction  the  Bishop*f  sympathies  lie. 
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Gray,  wonld  have  scoated  it  as  unpleasantly  odorous  of  Bethel 
and  Bethesda.!  It  has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Meyrick,  the 
Norfolk  School  inspector,  to  reconunend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  present  bench  of  bishops,  as  worthy  of  their  acceptance 
and  patronage. 

And  what  is  the  principle  ?     Our  answer  shall  be  taken 

<^  Dr.  PoBey  has  diBtmetly  oondenmed  the  proceedings  of  this  Society, 
and  lir.  Geoige  Williams,  of  Cambridge,  has  likewise  written  to  the  same 
effect.  We  reprint,  with  much  satisfaction,  a  communication  by  the  latter 
to  the  Churchnum : — 

*'  Sot, — ^Aj  I  am  quite  sure  that  what  is  most  needful  for  the  profitable 
diseosaon  and  enunciation  of  the  questions  at !  issue  between  my  friend 
Mr.  M^rick  and  myself  is  the  calm  and  candid  deliberation  of  a  dis- 
passionate judge,  not  the  vehement,  impatient,  and  somewhat  contemptuous 
pskitisanship  of  an  advocate,  I  shall  endeavour  in  my  brief  reply  to  avoid  the 
spirit  of  his  letter,  which  is  obviously  calculated  rather  to  strengthen  than 
to  ipeaken  any  misgivings  which  I  and  others  may  have  previously  enter- 
tained as  to  Uie  proceedings  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society  in  Italy. 

'*  For  I  am  now  referred — ^not  for  the  first  time — for  the  justification  of 
those  pioceedings,  to  certain  principles  of  Church  polity,  which  seem  to  me 
to  have  no  bearing  on  the  case  in  hand ;  and  which  must,  in  any  case,  be 
inteipreted  consistently  with  the  general  law  of  the  Church,  and  limited  in 
their  application  by  other  principles  and  practices  of  Catholic  Christendom. 
"  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  I  desire  to  see  done  by  competent  authority. 
For  l£r.  ICeyrick  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society,  however  otherwise  well  qualified  to  perform  this 
extremely  delicate  task,  is  incapacitated  by  the  very  pfr<^j«du;tum  attaching 
to  bis  office.  Without,  then,  pretending  to  reconcile  the  apparently  con- 
flicting laws  of  the  Church,  or  to  determipe  what  amount  of  deflexion  from 
right  £dth  and  practice  would  warrant  the  interference  of  our  bishops  in 
foreign  dioceses  and  provinces,  I  would  beg  briefly  to  state  two  of  the  many 
inconveniences  which  would  appear  to  me  to  result  from  the  acceptance  of 
Mr.  MeyriQk*B  position. 

**  First,  it  must  inevitably  introduce  universal  anarchy  into  the  Church; 
for  if  the  **  diffusive  power"  of  every  individual  bishop  may  be  exercised  at 
hia  discretion,  wherever  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  a  violation  of  doctrinal 
or  even  of  ritualistic  propriety,  then  there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  diocesan 
independence,  and  of  all  order  and  subordination  in  the  Church :  and  how 
then  can  it  be  said  that  **  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace,  as 
in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Saints.*' 

"Next:  Could  the  Pope  and  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  this 
country,  as  in  other  countries  of  the  West  and  East,  desire  a  more  complete 
vindication  of  those  acts  which  Mr.  Meyrick  and  myself  both  agree  in 
regarding  as  schismatical  aggressions  ? 

**  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  maintain  that  the  differences  between  their 
case  in  England  and  ours  in  Italy  are  infinite ;  but  we  must,  in  order  to 
judge  Mrly  of  them,  put  ourselves  in  their  position  ;  and  then  we  shall  see 
that  evefy  argument  whereby  we  seek  to  justify  the  exercise  of  a  *  diffusive 
power'  1^  Anglican  bishops  in  Italy  applies  with  ten-fold  force  to  the  Papal 
usomption  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England ;  and  I  am  very  loth  to 
eo&eede  them  this  vantage  ground. 

"  Bnt,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  draw  out  this  argument,  unless  I  am  forced 

'    ^  ^  so,  I  shall  now  satisfy  myself  with  expressing  my  conviction  that  the 

plea  is  sbaolately  suicidal,  and  would  involve  the  necessity  of  our  doing, 

'^ht  we  have  lately  been  reminded  is  equally  difiioult  and  dangerous, — 

'  ^^tangiiig  our  front  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.'  **  Oxosob  Williams. 

"  J^s  College,  Cambridge,  March  26, 1866." 
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from  an  able  Boman  Catholic  contemporary,  which  has  yerj 
accurately  measured  the  true  character  and  operations  of  this 
Society,  and  argues  with  no  little  force  and  justice  in  the 
following  terms : — 

*'  One  of  two  conclusions  is  made  plain  by  the  working  of 
this  new  association.  Either  proselytism  is  its  real  though 
concealed  object ,  or  to  make  known  the  principles  of  Anglican- 
ism on  the  Continent  is  ipso  facto  to  proselytize.  If  the  latter 
side  of  the  alternative  be  the  less  discreditable  to  the  Association, 
it  is  not  the  less  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  Anglicanism.  It 
proves  that  the  Anglican  theory,  despite  every  disavowal 
of  its  maintainers,  is  essentially  and  unalterably  Protestant ; 
that  theory  convicts  itself  of  its  true  origin  the  moment  it 
passes  from  paper  into  action.  It  is  English  all  over.  It 
cannot  travel  without  exposing  itself.  It  is  made  for  the 
Queen's  dominions,  not  for  the  world.  Introduced  into  a 
foreign  body  it  exhibits  itself  as  a  principle  not  of  amalgama- 
tion but  of  disturbance.  The  one  practical  consequence  of 
making  known  on  the  Continent  the  principles  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  to  turn  Catholics  first  into  sceptics,  and  then  into 
apostates.  And  when  this  tendency  makes  itself  apparent, 
what  is  the  effect  ?  Not  to  throw  the  originators  and  supporters 
of  this  Association  upon  reviewing  its  character  or  modifying 
its  action,  but  to  call  for  the  deliberate  and  all  but  ofi&cisd 
sanction  of  the  principles  of  proselytism  itself." 

We  all  remember  the  stir  that  was  made  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  pretended  Anglican  bishop  of  Jerusalem, — 
an  ecclesiastical  abortion  begotten,  as  it  were,  by  a  temper^ 
union  of  the  English  communion  and  the  Evangelical  establish- 
ment of  Prussia — ^was  devoting  his  episcopal  energies  to  the 
encouragement  of  apostacy  from  the  Holy  Eastern  Church. 
We  have  not  forgotten  the  noble  protest  of  more  than  1200 
Anglican  priests,  headed  by  some  of  those  who,  alas !  have  now 
been  entrapped  into  becoming  cats'- paws  of  Archdeacon 
Wordsworth  and  his  lieutenant,  and  have  so  stultified  their 
former  act  and  deed. 

Then,  again,  it  is  no  sound  argument  to  assert  that 
because  the  Anglo-Boman  hierarchy  has  been  re-established 
in  England,  and  a  section  of  the  converts  are  enthusiastic  - 
promoters  of  a  policy  of  individual  secessions,  we  should  be  ^ 
induced  to  adopt  a  similar  policy.  Our  respective  standing  "^ 
points  are  essentially  difierent.  It  should  be  remembered  that*^ 
we  all  own  the  Roman  communion  to  be  a  portion  of  the  One^^ 
Universal  Fold  ;  whereas  the  convert-making  Boman  Catholica^s 
emphatically  deny,  (wrongly  as  we  hold,)  that  the  Anglican^c: 
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Churchy  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  any  part  of  that  body.  To 
give  up  a  great  and  enduring  principle,  therefore,  for  the  sake 
of  a  temporary  and  exceptional  triumph,  (if  the  loss  of  faith  in 
Italian  clergy  can  be  called  a  triumph,)  is  not  only  to  indicate 
a  great  need  of  breadth  of  vision,  but  a  narrowness  of  per- 
ception and  a  want  of  a  solid  intellectual  basis  for  our  own 
reUgious  polity. 

At  the  Reformation  we  repudiated  appeals  to  Home,  and 
onr  authorities,  hardly  knowing  what  they  were  about,  blindly 
cut  us  off  from  visible  communion  with  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
We  are  now  punished  by  the  Gorham  judgment,  in  which  we 
appealed  for  assistance  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  by  Lord  Westbury's  decision  regarding  the  Essays 
and  Reviews.  So,  being  highly  satisfied  at  this  blessed  and 
beneficent  interference  of  the  Civil  Power,  the  Anglo- Continen- 
tal Society  proceeds  to  recommend  such  ^^  beautiful  wares ''  to 
foreign  Churches.  Here  are  the  formal  rules,  the  object  of  the 
Society  being : 

1.  To  make  the  principles  of  the  English  Church  known 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 

2.  To  help  forward  the  internal  reformation  of  National 
Churches  and  other  religious  Communities,  by  spreading 
information  within  them,  rather  than  by  proselytizing  from 
them. 

8.  To  save  men,  whose  religious  convictions  are  already 
unsettled,  from  drifting  into  infidelity,  by  exhibiting  to  them  a 
purified  Christianity  which  they  may  be  able  to  embrace. 

The  means  said  to  be  adopted  by  the  Society  are  : 

1.  The  pubUcation,  in  different  languages,  of  books  and 
tracts,  illustrative  of  the  doctrine,  discipline,  status^  and  religious 
spirit  of  the  English  Church,  and  of  the  character  of  her 
Reformation, 

2.  The  dissemination  of  these  books  and  tracts,  together 
^th  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  versions  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book, 

(1)  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  travellers,  British  Chaplains, 
and  by  other  residents  ; 

(2)  by  the  agency  of  foreign  booksellers  and  depot- 
keepers  ; 

(8)  by  the  employment  of  native  agents,  where  it  is 
thought  desirable ; 

(4)  by  the  agency  of  one  or  more  Travelling  Secretaries, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  explaining  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  by  any  other  means  they  can  usefully  adopt,  the 
nature  of  the  English  Eeformation't'  and  the  Example 

Q^  •  The  Anglican  *•  EeformAtion"  took  from  us  yery  many  blessings  which 
"^  >«eent  Catholic  Beviyal  has,  by  the  Divine  goodness,  in  some  degree 
^OL,  IV.  X 
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that  it  offers  to  other  National  Churches  and  Boligioiu 
bodies. 

In  what  way  the  Society  acts,  let  ns  jadge  from  its  owx 
repcnrts  of  its  proceedings.  We  pass  over  the  notorious  case  o 
the  nnhappy  French  Abb£ — giyen  in  the  report  for  1857 — ^whc 
bnoyed  up  with  promises  that  were  forgotten,  and  pledges  whid 
were  made  only  to  be  broken,  "forsook  the  Church  of  his  bap- 
tism/' (that  is  the  orthodox  phrase,  we  belieye,)  and  descend* 
ing,  step  by  step,  on  the  ladder  of  doubt,  ended  by  beoominf 
an  avowed  infidel.  The  case  of  Don  Antonio  Sino  y  Soler,  ai 
£eu-  as  it  has  gone,  is  of  precisely  the  same  character.  Thai 
gentleman  likewise  has  been  delibm^tely  induced  to  seat  himseli 
on  an  inclined  plane.  From  being  a  Catholic  he  became  i 
Christian  unattached,  fitmi  being  a  Christian  unattached  hi 
allied  himself,  as  long  as  funds  were  provided  for  his  support, 
to  the  Anglican  community  at  Gibraltar.  "  A  circular  issued 
by  the  Secretaries  in  his  behalf  produced  £42,  but  as  soon  m 
this  small  sum  was  exhausted  there  were  no  funds  on  which  tc 
faU  back.  Feeling  himself '  deserted  by  the  Church  of  England,' 
to  which  he  had  by  choice  addressed  himself  first,  he  transiened 
himself  to  the  Presbyterians,*  who  at  once  found  him  a  main- 
tenance ;  and  he  is  now  preaching  every  Sunday  in  Spanish  in 
the  Free  Kirk  at  Gibraltar."— (Pp.  31,  82,  Report,  1865.) 

It  is  reported  that  Don  Antonio  Vallespinosa,  (p.  S4; 
Report,  1864,)  a  sub-deacon  of  the  Spanish  Church,  has 
gradually  renounced  Christianity  altogether.  The  Bishop  ol 
London,  it  is  said,  promised  him  ordination,  but  after  his  old 
faith  had  been  duly  shaken  by  the  pestilential  puUicatioos  oi 
the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  he  is  asserted  to  have  lost  his 
belief  altogether.  Here,  then,  is  a  special  example  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford's  University  sermon  anecdote,  which  annoyed 

restored,  e.g.,  the  religions  life,  early  oommunions,  private  oonfeasioii, 
Chiireh  independence ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  intercommunion  with  foreign 
Catholics,  extreme  unction,  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  revernon 
to  the  ancient  canon  of  the  Sarum  Liturgy,  with  several  other  restorations, 
have  yet  to  be  merited,  by  still  further  labours  and  many  more  self-sacrifices. 
A  considerable  change,  thank  God !  has  come  over  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  England  regarding  the  true  character  of  the  "  Beformation.**  Mr.  HnrreU 
Froude's  epigrammatic  judgment  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  not  far  wrong. 
•  A  correspondent.  Captain  Fraser,  has  informed  ns  that  the  fVee  ChurSi 
authorities  at  Gibraltar  have  quite  lately  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  Doctrine  at  Edinburgh,  because  *'  a  convert  from  Popeiy,**who 
had  been  licensed  at  one  of  their  stations  at  Gibraltar— evidmitly  Don 
Antonio — ^had  recently  taken  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  to  speak 
lightly  of  Christ's  IMvine  character,  and  to  preach  the  most  advanced 
Pelagianism, — another  blessed  fruit  of  the  An^o-Continental  Society's 
labours.  The  money  that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbuiy,  Mr.  Claughton  and 
Mr.  Upton  Richards  contribute,  is  evidently — from  a  "  free-thought  **  point 
of  view— being  exceedingly  well  laid  out. 
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Dr.  Stanley  bo  greatly,  toaching  the  "  viper-brood  of  doabts,'" 
and  the  infidel  popil  dying  in  '*  darkness  and  despair.'^  Let 
the  bishop,  a  Patron  of  this  Society,  preaching  obedience  and 
fiuth  at  Oxford  and  helping  on  sedition  and  unbelief  in  Spain, 
remember  that  Spanish  sab-deacons  as  well  as  Oxford  nnder* 
gradnates  may  not  impossibly  suffer  from  temptations  to 
dimbt,  and  haTe  immortal  souls. 

Dob  Amfarogio,  who  had  his  licence  withdrawn  for  conduct 
which  his  bishop  and  the  bishop*s  chapter  thought "  scandalous,'* 
has  become  a  mob-orator  and  street-preacher.  Seasonably 
enough  he  is  yeiy  much  against  all  authority.  His  shriek  is 
"  Liberty,  liberty ! "  He  desires  "  the  fullest  licence  to  think  or 
act  as  he  pleases.*'  He  is  of  course  against  the  *'  the  tyranny  of 
the  Bislu^  of  Bome."  Li  language  and  diction  he  reminds  us  ot 
Bishop  Bale  of  Ossory,  one  of  the  most  foul-mouthed  of  the 
Anglican  Beformers.  Yet  he  is  an  ally  of  the  Anglo-Continental 
Society,  and  Mr.  Meyrick  tells  of  his  reforming  doings  as  a 
sign  of  "  progress  "  in  his  advocacy  of  that  Society  at  the 
Norwich  Congress. — (Eeport  of  Church  Congress,  p.  147.) 

Dr.  Scudieri,  of  Messina,  who,  like  Dr.  Colenso  of  Natal,, 
has  apparently  lost  his  faith  and  desired  to  retain  his  pay,  is 
another  telling  example  of  the  Society's  miserable  work.  On 
his  own  showing  (Eeport,  1865,  p.  14)  his  brother  priests  very 
properly  "  declare  aloud  that  I  am  a  false  prophet,  and  that  I 
teach  doctrines  contrary  to  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ," 
which  no  doubt  he  does,  while  he  in  return  tells  them  that  they 
"  have  reduced  religion  to  mere  external  ceremonies  and  super- 
Btttions." — (P.  14.)  Of  course  the  result  is  that  he  has  been 
very  properly  "  deprived  of  the  church  of  the  SS.  Trinita  and 
of  all  my  Church  offices,"*  and  has  been  "thrown  into  a  very 
tad  state  financially." — (Beport,  p.  17.)  For  our  own  part  we 
certainly  think  that  after  such  a  sacrifice  Mr.  Meyrick  is  bound 
to  support  him. 

•  **  Ever  ainoe  the  moment  that  the  graoious  God  oaHed  me  to  a  know- 
Udge  of  the  exrora  of  Borne/*  writes  Dr.  Scudieri,  **  my  mode  of  action  ha» 
ahvaja  been  to  enter  into  all  clasees  of  society,  and  in  public  as  well  as  in 
Ittivate  conversation  to  denounce  the  errors  introduced  by  the  Boman 
Church,  and  her  additions  to  the  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  I  have^ 
^>ad  the  pleasure  of  obtaining  sympathy  in  my  view  of  tiie  necessity  of  a 
'^ligioos  reformation,  althou^,  as  to  acting,  no  one  will  resolve  to  take  the 

*  When  these  prooeedings  of  mine  became  known  to  my  ecclesiastical 
ors,  who  axe  opposed  to  the  doctrines  that  I  hold,  they  used  every 

I  to  make  me  demst  from  my  intentions,  and  tried  by  promises  and 

*v«alB  to  indnoa  me  to  subscribe  with  my  own  hand  to  a  profession  of  faitii 
^''^ixidBd  on  that  of  Pius  IX.  I  resisted  their  persuasions,  and  was  suspended 
JLftivinu,  as  you  have  been  informed  by  the  two  newspapers  I  sent  you.** — 
ffUrport,  186fr,  pp.  18v  19.) 

X  2 
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These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Society's  operations. 
*'  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.*'  Now,  let  ns  add  a 
few  words  regarding  the  **^  agents." 

One  of  these  is  Count  Tasca.  He  appears  to  he  a  gen- 
tleman hy  hirth,  and  holds  an  office  under  the  Piedmontese 
Gk)Yemment.  Like  most  of  the  other  ''  agents/'  he  has  heen 
cut  off  from  communion  by  his  bishop,  and  like  other  people 
in  a  similar  position,  has  become  an  ardent  reformer,  and  one 
of  Mr.  Meyrick's  tools.  The  virtuous  king,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
as  Count  Tasca  tells  us,  approves  of  him  : — 

**  Of  the  marked  progress  of  public  opinion  in  our  favour,  I 
can  offer  a  personal  instance,  which  is  of  great  comfort  to  me 
in  the  midst  of  the  many  sorrows  which  oppress  me :  it  is  that, 
in  spite  of  all  the  anathemas  hurled  at  me  by  Monsignor 
Speranza,*  and  in  spite  of  my  being  proclaimed  a  heretic, 
apostate f  and  impenitent,  the  sympathy  of  my  most  gracious  king, 
and  the  esteem  and  respect  of  my  fellow-countrymen  have  never 
diminished  towards  me,  for  which  I  return  most  fervent  thanks 
to  Heaven;  for  in  the  honourable  but  difficult  position  in 
which  my  religious  convictions  have  placed  me,  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  the  public  are  essential  to  me. — (Beport,  1864, 
p.  18.) 

A  parliamentary  deputy,  Signer  Moretti,  published  awork,t 
similar  in  kind  to  that  of  Dr.  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  in 
which  the  rationalistic  principle  was  apparent  throughout : — 

'*  I  publicly  congratulated  the  author  upon  his  happy  produc- 
tion,*' writes  Count  Tasca,  "  and  he  publicly  thanking  me, 
confessed  that  he  owed  to  me  and  to  my  exhortations  his 
conversion  from  the  path  of  error  to  the  way  of  truth.  He  and 
I  were  anathematized  by  the  incensed  Bishop  of  Bergamo  ;  nor 
were  the  most  furious  censures  of  the  book  lacking ;  bvt  the 
sharpest  criticisms  fell  powerless  against  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  truth  of  strict  logic.  We  were  denounced  by  the  Bis/iop  and  his 
party,  but  the  ap2)lause  of  the  good,  and  the  favour  of  the  majority 
of  the  public,  and,  more  than  all,  the  testimony  of  our  own  consciences^ 
amply  indemnified  us  for  the  anathemas.  This  work  was  a 
precious  acquisition  for  Italy,  and  it  is  only  the  blind  who  can 
fail  to  sec  the  hand  of  God  in  the  good  effects  produced  by  it 
upon  the  people.*' — (Beport,  1865,  pp.  7,  8.) 

•  The  following  exclamation  is  amusing  to  those  who,  acquainted  with 
facts,  remember  that  Bishop  Trower  ruled  Uie  Protestant  Diocese  of  Glasgow 
from  "  Wiston  Park,  Tunbridge  WeUs  :"— **  Oh  I  if  Monsignor  Sperania, 
Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bergamo,  possessed  even  a  portion  of  the  modesty, 
the  gentleness,  the  learning,  and  the  virtaes  of  Dr.  Trower,  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  how  much  happier  would  be  the  diocese  under  his  administzft- 
tion."— (Beport.  1866.  pp.  11, 12.] 

f  It  was  entitled  The  Word  of  Ood  and  the  Modem  PhariHet. 
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Snch  a  paragraph  substituting  "Bishop  of  Capetown" 
for  "Bishop  of  BergajHO,"  and  *^ England"  for  "Italy," 
might  have  been  penned  by  Dr.  Colenso. 

M.  Vamier,  an  excommunicated  priest,  (quondam  Father 
Felix),  Signer  Gatti,  Signer  Donna,  Signer  PiflFeri,  are  all  per- 
sons who  have  been  cut  off  from  communion  with  the  Italian 
Church,  and  are  chosen,  therefore,  to  represent  an  organization, 
the  members  of  which  preach  obedience  to  their  flocks  in 
England  and  do  their  best  to  incite  rebellion  and  insubordina- 
tion abroad. 

Mr.  Archer  Gumey,  the  Society's  agent  at  Paris,  in  the 
language  of  an  Exeter  Hall  fanatic,  (warmed  into  deeper 
extraTagances  by  female  applause,)  writes  as  follows  : — 

**  Here  are  great  if  not  insuperable  difl&culties.  Firmly 
convinced  as  I  am  that  the  whole  working  system  of  Romanism 
is  rotten  to  the  core, — that  the  grossest  Mariolatry  is  rampant 
everywhere, — that  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Church  is  fatally 
oormpt,  and  her  moral  influence  pernicious  as  to  truth  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong, — still  I  cannot  think  that  much  can  be 
done  here  at  present  by  the  Anglo- Continental  Society,  [a  point  to  be 
thankful  for.]  Thus  thinking,  I  might  rather  say  thus  knowing, 
it  seems  manifest  that  nothing  but  a  most  sweeping  reformation, 
or  revolution  even,  can  regenerate  the  heart  of  France." — 
(fieport,  1864,  p.  2.) 

And  again,  in  the  same  letter,  rash  and  impetuous,  with  a 
notable  absence  of  good  taste,  considering  that  he  is  existing 
on  sufferance  in  a  foreign  land — a  tolerated  schismatic  in  a 
Catholic  country : — 

^^  It  is  a  received  principle  in  France,  among  all  but  Protestnnt^,  (!) 
tH^U  a  man  shottld  always  tell  a  lie  to  serve  a  friend,  or,  in  fact, 
}f?Henever  it  is  convenient  so  to  do  {II),  The  inevitable  consequence 
is  that  the  great  body  of  the  educated  laity  look  on  the  Gospel 
*s  a  pious  fraud,  and  believe  prophets  and  Apostles  and  the  Son 
^^  God  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  vast  moral  conspiracy  for  the 
^JpQeHoration  of  mankind,  of  course  from  the  noblest  of  motives. 
J^cnce  the  vast  success  of  M.  Eenan's  otherwise  insignificant 
?ook,  because  it  expressed  an  almost  universal  sentiment." — 

A  libel  more  insolent,  insulting,  or  atrociously  false  and 
^^ charitable  it  would  be  impossible  to  pen.  Were  Mr.  Gumey, 
*^s  Anglican  schism-gallery,  and  all  its  appurtenances,  turned 
^"^t  of  France,  after  such  a  gratuitous  slander,  he  would  only 
^^cseive  his  just  deserts.  God  forbid  that  he  should  be  looked 
^l^on  as  a  representative  of  the  Church  of  England  ! 

Professing  to  '*  make  the  principles  of  the  English  Church 
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known,"  they  disseminate  books  which  in  no  sense  represent  it. 
For  example,  who  will  say  that  Bishop  Cosin's  treatise  an 
Traimihstantiation — ^fiill  of  peddling  arguments  against  princi- 
ples, to  deny  which  wonld  be  to  deny  the  Incarnation — is  a  jMurt 
of  the  Faith  of  the  English  Church?  That  treatise  may 
represent  Bishop  Cosin,  but  it  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
Church  of  England.  It  was  possibly  useful  in  its  day,  but  tlie 
idea  of  reprinting  such  a  book  for  the  instruction  of  persons  who 
are  notoriously  bound  by  the  Creed,  of  Pope  Pius,  is  either 
exceedingly  childish  or  excessively  wrong.  To  endeavour  to 
rob  people  of  their  Mth  is  more  cruel  than  to  rob  them  of 
their  good  name,  fair  fame  or  property :  for  the  former  conoerM 
''the  life  of  the  world  to  come/'  and  once  lost  is  seldom 
regained,  while  the  latter  has  reference  only  to  the  present. 
The  Anglo-Continental  Society  is  "  circuhiting,"  writes  a 
Roman  Catholic  author,  ''books  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain, 
no  one  of  which  a  Catholic  in  those  countries  coidd  read  with- 
out sin,  except  by  permission  of  authority,  and  no  one  of 
which  any  Catholic  authority  in  Christendom  would  allow  to  be 
read  except  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  refuting  it."  Tbe 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  soon  aAer  his  most  eminent  brother.  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce,  left  the  communion  of  the  Qiurck  of 
England,  very  needlessly  thought  it  necessary  to  assure  the 
Protestant  public  who  had  mistakenly  suspected  him  of  ''  a 
leaning  to  Popery  "  that  he  had  no  intention  of  following  that 
example.*  To  do  this  he  adopted  a  remarkable  method  by 
going  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  Blessed  Virgin,  on  the  feast  « 
of  the  Annunciation  1855,  in  her  own  Church  at  Oxford  in  j 
language  which  was  not  simply  shocking  but  heretical.  His  J 
lordship  maintained,  in  opposition  to  S.  Leo  the  Great  and  every  — 
Catholic  writer  on  the  Incarnation,  that  our  Blessed  Saviour  — 
assumed  human  nature  in  its  corrupt  form.!    He  argues 


His  Lordship  has  himself  to  falaxne  if  any  saoh  prima  faeU  nnpra- 
bability  were  imagined,  remembering  that,  after  Arobdeaoon  Maaning's 
secession,  he  is  reported  to  have  remarked  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  who 
waa^lamenting  it,  that  if  tiiat  dignitaiy  had  been  made  a  Bishop  be  wonli.^- 
nefver  have  beoome  a  Bomaa  Gatholie.    Being  an  Anglican  prelaie  himaeU^^ 
therefore,  his  gratoitous  attack  on  our  Blessed  IJadj  was  sorely  a  woik  o^? 
snpererogation. 

f  Here  is  the  passage  from  the  authorised  French  version : — **  Si  oette^ 
nature  qu*il  prit  ainsi  dans  le  sein  de  la  Vierge  Mte  n*^tait  pas  eeUe  dont 
oette  Yierge,  comme  tons  les  autres  dtrcs  humains,  avait  h6rit6  d*Adam,««« 
mais  nuc  nature  sp(;ciale,  faite  par  la  puissance  cilgatrioe  de  Dieil, 
«zister  dans  de  nouvelles  conditions  de  puret^  originelle,  eomment  poir 
nous  dire  qu*il  prit  r^ellement  d*eUe  notre  propre  nature  f    Sa  nature  \ 
laquelle  il  emprunta  cette  chair  qu'il  nuit  k  sa  Divinity  6tait  done,  noa 
point  notre  nature  decline,  mais  une  nature  nouvelle  et  diff^f^snte,  et  alo 
sa  fraternity  pailaite  aveo  nous  eat  dteuite." — (P.  19.)    Xosie— eon  noij 
<2oym«,  et  nof  dewin  par  Honaig.  Wilberfoxoe*    Oxford :  JRufcer*  185€. 
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lliis  sermon  which  was  pubhshcd,  tliat  if  llie  lUosst-d  Viii^iii 
were  conceiyed  without  sin  then  our  Lord  received  humau 
nature  in  Skpiue  form,  and  not  in  iis  fallen  comlltionf  whereas 
the  latter  and  not  the  former  doctrine,  he  maintains  not  only 
to  be,  in  his  opinion^  the  truth  but  also  the  doctrine  of  the 
CSmrch  of  England.^  Now  it  is  this  startling  homily — ^to  read 
which  makes  the  flesh  of  a  true  beUever  creep — that  has  been 
selected  to  be  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Italian  for 
the  edification  of  foreign  Catholics.  This  novel  doctrine,  as 
radically  false  as  any  statement  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews  or 
Dt.  Colenso's  sceptical  treatises,  is  maintained  to  be,  forsooth, 
part  ci  the  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England  !  There  are  other 
productions  of  a  similar  character,  which  only  need  to  be 
examined  to  make  evident  the  untold  evils  which  are  being 
deliberately  perpetrated  by  this  organization. 

It  can  cause  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Count  Tasca  and  his 
allies,  in  their  anti-Christian  work  of  stirring  up  religious  strife 
and  sedition,  commit  breaches  of  the  peace.  We  note  that  in 
each  Report  of  the  Association  there  is  a  formal  record  of  a 
row  or  a  riot.    Here  is  one : — 

'^  Three  priests  prevailed  upon  some  poor  creatures  who 
belonged  to  the  dregs  of  the  populace  to  assemble  in  the  piazza 
iBvliere  the  Hall  is  situated.  When  the  Protestant  Minister 
appeared,  [the  agent  of  the  Society  as  we  imagine,]  they  began 
i>o  make  a  threatening  demonstration,  and  to  utter  coarse  oaths 
a.gainst  him  ;  and  from  words  passing  to  deeds,  they  assaulted 
Imixii,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  myself  and 
0ome  of  my  friends,  who,  not  without  risk  to  ourselves,  rescued 
lum  &om  tiieir  hands,  I  know  not  what  would  have  happened." 
(Report,  1865,  p.  24.) 

In  a  previous  very  dangerous  riot — ^referred  to  at  p.  5  of 
t^M  Beport  for  1864,  the  faithful  of  Italy— like  the  late  Lord 
CZSicuapbeU  in  the  case  of  the  Holywell  Street  Uterature, — ^very 
ps-operly  made  short  work  of  these  literary  importations  : — 

^  ''Li this  disturbance,**  writes  Count  Tasca,  ''my  seller  of 
^^ables  and  religious  tracts  had  his  shop,  which  was  set  up  in  the 
l^xiUic  market,  overthrown ;  when  a  great  number  of  the  books 
f'liieh  I  had  entrusted  to  him  were  ,tom  and  spoilt.  By  the 
that  the  people  had  come  to  the  rescue  the  work  of 
^^'^vtniotion  was  already  completed,  nor  did  I  think  it  an  act 
^^  justioe  in  such  a  misfortune  to  consider  him  responsible  to  us 
^^^^  the  damaged  volumes." 

n^_  •  We  are  of  oonne  aware  that  it  is  an  allowed  opinion  that  our  Lord's 
S^^'KI^  nature  was  under  the  condition  of  the  fall,  bat  as  that  has  nothing  to 
2^  with  the  doofaine  of  the  Immaonlate  Conception,  we  understand  the  Bishop 
^^  lefertoHismoroZnatore.  We  should  be  very  (^  to  find  oorselyes  mistaken. 
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Of  course  all  this  and  much  more  can  be  discoyered  by  a 
carefnl  examination  of  the  official  papers  of  this  Society.  But 
as  so  few  people  take  the  trouble  to  make  an  examination,  and 
as  so  m^y  bishops  have  officially  sanctioned  its  proceedings, 
persons  are  readily  found  to  provide  funds  with  which  tiie 
unworthy  work  of  a  destruction  of  the  dogmatic  principle  among 
Italian  Catholics  can  be  efficiently  carried  on. 

Amongst  the  names  of  subscribers  or  donors  the  following 
appear : — The  Warden  of  S.  Augustine's  College,  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown*  [who,  be  it  noted,  is  prosecuting  and  excom- 
municating Dr.  Colenso  for  doing  in  his  lordship's  province  what 
Mr.  Meyrick  and  his  friends  are  attempting  in  Homan  Catholic 
dioceses,]  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Fuller,  John 
Walter  Lea,  Esq.,  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe,  the  Rev.  Richard  Seymour, 
Archdeacon  Churton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oldknow  (!),  the  Rev.  Upton 
Richards  (! !),  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (!!!) 

A  paragraph  given  below  from  the  effective  speech  of 
an  Lish  justice  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Dillon,  with  regard  to  the  ^ 
Fenian  rebellion,  will  mutatis  mutandis,  equally  well  apply  to  ^ 
the  officials  and  policy  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society.  — 
Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  who — verj'  wisely  for  the  Society's  sake  ^3 
— ^was  refused  a  hearing  at  the  public  meeting,  by  its  pre-  —  ^ 
sident  and  chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  hit  on  a  very  true  ^^. 
and  telling  idea  when  he  styled  these  persons  ''Ecclesiastical  W*m 
Fenians :" — 

**  These  unhappy  people,"  maintained  Mr.  Dillon,  **  plotting  ^^^ 
in  a  foreign  land,  by  means  of  unscrupulous  agents,  and  for  the^^-^ 
sake  of  weakening  those  well-intentioned  ties  which  were  formed^E^^ 
in  better  times  between  races  of  common  blood,  have  succeededK^  ^ 
in  alienating  many  from  a  love  of  their  mother-country,  and  ii 
fostering  rebellion  and  sedition  in  the  homes  and  hearths  ol 
their  miserable  and  misguided  followers.     Holding  out  promisea 
which  can  never  be  fulfilled,  giving  pledges  which  will  never  h&^* 
redeemed,  enunciating  principles  which  no  civilized  nation  in^i:^^-'^ 
its  dealings  with  other  nations  ever  adopted,  their  agents  andE^  -^ 
aUies  have  sown  seeds  of  anarchy  and  dissatisfaction  which  are^^^*^ 
certain  in  the  future  to  bear  most  miserable  fruit.     But  thosc^^^^ 
who  pull  the  wires  in  a  distant  country  are  safe  out  of  harm*^^^ 
way :  they  plot  and  instigate,  while  the  ignorant  people  who  have^^ 
become  their  creatures  and  slaves  openly  and  covertly  transgres^^ 
the  law.     The  people  in  New  York  in  no  degree  suffer  by  th^ 
miserable   evils   which  the  Fenian  fanatics  here  bring  upoir 
themselves.      From   a  distance,  safe  in   their  security,   tiiey 

•  We  venture  to  hope  that  in  calm  moments  the  Bishop  of  Capetown 
may  acknowledge  the  jastice  of  his  present  trials,  as  a  pmushment  for  having 
belonged  to  this  mischievous  Association. 
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calmly  look  on  with  Platonic  indifference  while  ruin,  rebellion, 
and  anarchy  are  carefully  fostered  by  their  deluded  dupes." 

How  thoroughly  the  well-doctored  Reports  even  point  out 
the  exact   similarity  between  the  political  principles  of  the 
Fenians  and  the  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the  Anglo-Con- 
tinental aggressors,  let  our  present  paper  indicate.      These 
latter  people  are  judged  from  their  own  mouths,  and  if  we 
would  be  true  and  impartial  to  foreign  Catholics,  we  must 
admit  that,  as  far  as  unworthy  tactics  are  concerned,  Arch- 
deacon Wordsworth  deserves  the  title  of  Chief  Head  Centre, 
and  Mr.  Meyrick  the  next  position  of  dignity,  whatever  it  be. 
That  bishops  seriously  believing,  (as  all  must  believe,)  that  the 
Roman  communion  is  a  portion  of  the  One  True  Fold,  should 
lend  their  names   and  give  their  money,  for  such  rampant 
aggressions,  is  melancholy  to  contemplate.     It  shows,  as  we 
remarked  at  the  outset,  how  the  old-fashioned  principles  of 
AngUcanism  are  being  cast  aside  and  forgotten,  how  the  dregs 
of  two  effete  schools  can  act.     The  Archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  Dublin,  heads  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  which  has  sunk 
BO   slightly  into  the  affections  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
ctnd  has  so  utterly  failed  in  its  duty,  that  it  may  be  accurately 
j>roiionnced  to  be  the  most  corrupt  and  impotent  Church  in 
Christendom,*  instead  of  labouring  in  their  own  barren  dioceses, 
xiot  barren  in  their  natural  aspect,  for  they  are  beautiful,  but 
iDarren,  dry,  and  desolate  as  regards  grace,f  attempt  to  lead 

*  Archdeacon  Wordsworth  is  an  ecclesiastical  Janns.  He  is  double- 
^aced  and  a  man  of  doable  policies.  As  regards  the  Irish  Church  he  is  a 
Oonservative,  ponderously  preaching  its  careful  preservation  at  Cambridge 
^nd  Westminster  Abbey,  while  he  appears  as  a  Badical  and  Bevolutionist  in 
liiB  frantic  diatribes  against  Italy  and  Spain. 

+  A   correspondent  of  the  Clerical  Journal^  a  Protestant  publication, 

^remarks  that  there  exists  in  Ireland  a  species  of  vandalism,  dilferent  from 

^^rizidow-breaking— viz.,  a  Puritanical  objection  to  stained  glass  in  churches 

Xmlesa  the  designs  be  suggestive  of  those  patterns  which  a  peep  into  a 

kaleidoscope  will  supply.    Figures  of  saints  or  angels,  or  even  of  the  Be- 

^eemer,  are  rarely  admitted  into  an  Irish  church.    He  relates  that  not  long 

mgo  a  gentleman  in  Dublin  offered  to  expend  some  hundreds  of  pounds  in 

erecting  in  S.  Patrick^s  Cathedral  a  stained-glass  memorial  to  the  memory 

of  his  parents.    The  d^ign  intended  was  the  Crucifixion,  but  that  would  not 

^.     People  might  mistake  the  picture  for  a  crucifix,  and  fall  down  and 

irorship  the  wicked  image.    Christ  and  Him  crucified  being  thus  tabooed, 

ttie  Liord  in  Glory  was  substituted  by  the  intended  donor.    But  the  Dean 

had  never  beheld  the  Lord  in  Glory ;  quoted,  **  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  &c. ; 

ind  could  not  imagine    any  possible    representation  in  glass,  or  other 

material,  which  would  not  be  positively  sinful  to  show  to  a  congregation  1 

The  unhappy  memorialist,  disappointed  at  S.  Patrick's,  turned  in  vain  to 

other  churches  and  other  rectors.     The  highest  authorities  solemnly  but 

tegretfully  announced  that  *' public  opinion"  was  so  much  against  *' The 

Crucifixion,"  that  any  such  representation  would  be  highly  hazardous.    It  is 

added  that,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  at  Downpatrick  Cathedral,  a  simihir 
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away  public  attention  from  their  own  admitted  defects  by 
expatiating  on  those  of  foreign  Christians : — 

<<  Dublin,  Sept.  20, 1865. 
'<Deab  Sib, — ^I  shall  very  willingly  give  my  name,  and 
whatever  else  I  am  able  to  give,  to  the  Anglo-Continental 
Society.     Yon  are  at  liberty  to  put  my  name,  as  you  wish, 
among  the  patrons. — ^Faithfully  yours, 

"  R.    0.   DUBUM." 

'*  Nov.  19,  1866. 
'<  My  deab  Sib, — ^I  shall  with  pleasure  become  a  patron  of 
the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  and  I  send  five  pounds  enoloeed 
as  a  subscription. — ^Yours  truly, 

«  M.  G.  Abmaoh." 

And,  in  conclusion,  what,  let  us  ask,  do  the  officials  propose 
to  give,  in  place  of  thai  which  they  take  away  ?    Man  being 
frail  and  prone  to  rebellion,  they  may  readily  enon^  destroy 
in  the  minds  of  hundreds,  who  will  rise  up  to  curse  them  in 
the  last  great  day,  the  Boman  Catholic  conception   of  the 
Incarnation,   with  all  its  concomitant  practices  and  telling 
realities — they  may  attempt  to  feed  Italians  with  the  hosk-like 
platitudes  of  obscure  national  writers,  who  were  apparently 
more  anxious  to  run  in  a  via  media  groove  than  to  teach 
boldly  the  faith  of  Jesus  and  Him  crucified;  but  the  old  results 
of  such  an  unphilosophical  policy  will  ever  occur  and  re-oecur. 
They  will  but  make  new  Gavazzis  snd  Baron  de  Camins, 
fresh  Murphys,  Achillis,  and  Blanco  Whites.     They  will  but 
lead  men  who,  when  the  sun  of  life  is  high  in  the  heavens,    . 
can  afibrd — as  misled,  they  themselves  judge — ^to  forget  their  ' 
Redeemer,  His  Mother,  and  the  Saints ;  but  when  the  evening  "Z 
shadows  lengthen,  or  when  the  end  draws  on,  only  to  die  the^^ 
doubter's  death,  without  consolation,  without  hope,  in  darkness  J 
and  despair.     Italian  priests  will  never  be  transformed  intiH^ 
via    media    Anglican    clergymen,   but    into    anti- Christian.^ 
apostates. 

If  the  supporters  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Soci^  arsp* 
honest  in  their  desire  for  an  impartial  and  sound  ReformatioaV 
in  the  Church  Universal,  by  all  means  let  ihem  begin  to  work^- 
Their  true,  proper,  and  legitimate  field  is  En^bmd.  Soma  o^ 
their  friends  and  neighbours  have  been  promoting  such  aff 
reformation  for  many  years.     That  reformation  is  known  ai^ 


instanoe  of  antipaihy  to  stained-glMs  oeoorred.     The  splendid 
which  was  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  Dean  Blakely,  (father  to  the  inventor  < 
the  Blakely  ordnance,)  was  relegated  to  Tanlts  heneath  the  eathedrml,  wliei 
it  is  lying  at  this  moment  in  neglect  and  'dizt,  if  it  has  not  beoi  sold  a^ 
hroken  ^buw. 


the  C'atiiulic  Revival,  which   is  fxtciidinij:  aiivl  sproadlii;^  iiscll* 

almost  miraculously  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 

beloved  comitiy.     There  has  been  a  shaking  amongst  the  dry 

bonesof  our  darkvalley,  andlife  is  thereonce  again.  The  progress 

of  reform  and  regeneration  cannot  be  stayed.     IiGsrepresenta- 

tion,  suspicion,  clerical  spies,  hard  words,  episcopal  charges, 

petty  spite  and  public  persecution,  newspaper  abuse,  Puritan 

sermons,  anti-Christian  mobs,  and  public  opinion  have  each  in 

turn  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  truth  and  shut  out  the  spreading 

light ;  but  all  in  Tain,  and  so  the  good  work  goes  on.     There 

is  still  much  to  do,  as  long  as  corporate  Be-union  is  a  thing  of 

the  future.     The  respected  Prolocutor  of  Convocation,*  who 

by  Banctioning  and  speaking  in   behalf  of  this  Association, 

eammits  numy  of  the  second  order  of  clergy,  of  whom  he  is 

the  Bpedal  refHresentative,  to  a  fatal  policy  which  they  detest, 

might  employ  his  great  energies  better  than  in  assisting  to 

cany  spiritual  fire   and  sword  into   another  man's  estate,  f 

Archdeacons  Wordsworth  and  Bickersteth  should  pause  ere 

they  determine  on  any  further  action  in  a  destructive  line. 

There  is  yet  much  to  accomplish  in  construction  and  building 

ap    at  home.     Another   archdeacon,   Mr.  Freeman,  equally 

learned  and  £EU*-sighted,  has  pointed  out  one  of  the  several 

existing  blots  in  the  Anglican  system,  a  blot  which  is  "  a 

oorropt  following  of  the  Aposties,"  and  which  it  would  be  wise 

tliat  eveiy  well-wisher  of  the  Chm-ch  of  England,  and  especially 

responsible  dignitaries,  set  themselves  promptiy  and  vigorously 

to  remove : — 

**  Alas !  our  practice  "  [in  regard  to  the  Christian  Sacrifice] 
'  *  may  be  stated  in  a  few  and  fatally  condemnatory  words.  The 
xxmamber  of  clergy  in  England  may  be  roundly  stated  at  20,000. 
N'ow,  it  was  lately  affirmed  in  a  Church  Review  of  high  stand- 
um^  that  the  number  who  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion 
^^^eekly  in  England  is  two  hundred :  that  is  to  say,  if  this 
natimate  be  correct,  that  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  clergy 
gc^nfonns  to  the  Apostolic  and  Church  law  of  the  first  centuries. 
•^Ais  statement,  it  is  true,  proves  to  be  somewhat  of  an  exag- 

*  We  most  earaestly  recommend  those  clergy  vrho  diBapprore  of  the 
^^^glo-Gontinental  Society  to  petition  Convocation  against  its  proceedings. 
^i^<h  a  line  of  action  is  open  to  be  taken  by  a  small  number  of  people  in  any 
'   r  locality,  and  the  inflaenoe  thua  bzonght  to  bear  on  our  represen- 


.   -^•■r«>  in  that  assembly  would  become,  by  judiciona  management,  very 

'^^■Ithy  and  considerable. 

ga  f  Apropos  of  the  Arehdeaoomy  of  Bncking^iam,  a  correspondent  inf  onns 
I  in  the  whole  of  that  eedesiastieal  district,  containing  several  hundnd 
ishes,  there  is  a  weekly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  eiacUj 

l^w ^ !  1    Archdeacon  Bickersteth,  therefore,  would  do  well  to  look  at  home 

^J^Core  he  needlessly  recommends  reforming  nostnuns  for  haahfay  foreign 
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geration.  Bnt  to  what  extent  ?  The  real  number  of  churches 
where  there  is  Holy  Communion  every  Sunday  is,  by  recent 
returns,  about  480.  The  number  of  churches  in  England  is  at 
least  12,000.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  are  in  England  at  this 
moment  more  than  eleven  thousand  parishes  which,  judging  by 
the  rule  of  the  Apostles,  are  false  to  their  Lord's  dying  command 
in  a  particular  from  which  He  left  no  dispensation.  It  will  be 
said,  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated  in  these  parishes  from 
time  to  time,  only  leas  frequency  than  of  old.  But  who  has  told 
us  that  we  may  safely  celebrate  it  less  frequently  ?  How  can 
we  possibly  know  but  that  such  infrequency  is  direfully  injurious? 
Take  the  analogy  of  the  human  body,  which  ever  serves  to 
illustrate  so  well  the  nature  of  the  Church's  life.  Take  pulsa- 
tion, take  respiration,  or  even  food.  Is  not  the  frequency  of 
every  one  of  these  mysterious  conditions  of  life  as  certionly 
fixed  as  their  necessity  to  life  at  all  ?  Let  pulsation  or  respira- 
tion be  suspended  for  a  few  minutes,  or  food  for  a  few  days, 
and  what  follows  but  death,  or  trance  at  the  best  ?" — {Rites  and 
Ritual,  pp.  12,  18.) 

And  again  collaterally : — 

**  I  will  mention  one  very  great  scandal,  the  very  canker  and 
weakness  of  our  whole  parochial  system,  which  has  a  fair  likeli- 
hood of  being  removed  by  this  means.  Next  to  the  infrequency  ^ 
of  our  Communions,  the  fewness  of  our  communicants, — that  ^ 
is,  in  fact,  of  our  bond  fide  members  of  the  Church, — is  ourra 
greatest  and  most  inveterate  evil.  When  this  fewness  i^s* 
allowed  its  due  significance,  we  must  see  and  confess  that  the^ 
nominally  Christian  condition  of  this  country  is  but  an  illusioizx 
and  an  untruth  after  all.  Judged  by  our  own  Church's  rul^  - 
(which  is  the  rule  of  Christ  ifimself),  our  communicants,  an^- 
they  only,  are  our  people.  The  rest  may  call  themselves  wha^s 
they  will ;  or  we  may  for  euphony  call  them  *  our  flocks,'  om^ 
*  God's  people.'  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  those  Apostc^z 
lie  or  early  days  to  which  we  ever  appeal,  and  rightly,  as  ot^^ 
standard,  they  would  have  been  held  to  be  reprobates,  and  d^b 
faithful  members  of  Christ's  body  at  all.  Such  then  is  ol  "=■ 
condition : — a  miserable  handful,  even  among  those  who  a^^ 
nominally  members  of  the  Church,  having  any  claims  to  tkriJ 
title  in  reahty."— ( Ibid.  pp.  23,  24.) 

So  Archdeacon  Freeman  apparently  does  not  disagr^s 
either  with  ourselves  or  with  Mr.  Lee,  who  recommends  tl*-  ^^ 
Anglicans  should  "continue  to  mend  their  own  windows  bef(^^^ 
they  proceed  to  break  those  of  their  neighbours  ;'*  sound  2^-^^^ 
timely  advice  which  we  take  leave,  in  conclusion,  most  heart:*J- 
and  sincerely  to  endorse. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  new  Hibernian  scheme  t*-^" 
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been  set  on  foot,  called  **  The  Italian  Church  Beformation 
Fund."   It  is  mainly  supported,  we  rejoice  to  observe,  by  Irish 
clergymen — who,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  at  home,  turn 
their  attention   abroad;    the   only   important  English   name 
being,  as  our  readers  wiU  regret  to  see,  that  of  Archdeacon 
Bickersteth.     But  many  of  the  lights  of  the  Anglo-Continental 
Society  appear,  likewise,  on  the  Committee,  and  the  secretaries 
appeal  to  the  work  of  that  miserable  association  as  a  valuable 
model  for  imitation.     Proselytism  is  one  of  the  new  society's 
chief  objects  : — The  5th  Bule  runs  thus  : — "  Assistance  [is  to 
be  given]  in  the  temporary  hire  of  places  for  reading  ami 
explaining  the  word  oj  God,  for  lectures  upon  religious  sub- 
jectSf  and  purposes  of  spirittial  edification.'*    Here,  again,  is 
as  complete  a  perpetration  of  thorough-paced  schism  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.     We  trust  some  sound  member  of  the 
Canterbury  Convocation  may  question  the  Prolocutor  on  this 
ids  damaging  policy.     We  can  hardly  think  that  so  generally 
orthodox,  and  yet  so  notoriously  cautious  a  divine  as  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Budungham  can  hold  to  *'  the  divine  right  of  perpetual 
schism,"  which,  as  Mr.  Oxenham  recently  so  well  remarked  in 
the  Guardian,  **  seems  to  be  the  primary  article  in  the  creed 
of  the  A,C.  Society's  indefatigable  •Coryphaeus  " — Mr.  Mey- 
rick. 


^1 
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Abt.  XIV.— 1.  A  Letter  to  tJie  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.  On 
his  recent  "  Eirenicon."  By  John  Henby  Newman^ 
D.D.,  of  the  Oratory.     London :  Longmans. 

2.  A  Review  of  Dr.  Ptisey's  "  Eirenicon."  Reprinted  from 
the  "  Weekly  Register." 

8.  The  Catholic  "  Eirenicon  "  in  Friendly  Response  to  Dr. 
Piisey.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1815.  London: 
Hayes. 

4.  The  Leadin{f    Topics  of  Dr.   Pusey^s    Recent    Worh 

Revietved  in  a  Letter  to  the  Most  Rev.  H.  E. 
Manning,  D.D.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Fredebick  Oakelet, 
M.A.     London :  Longmans. 

5.  Tlie  Reunion  of  Christendom.     A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the 

Clergy.  By  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster.    London  :  Longmans. 

6.  Tlie  Dublin  Review  for  April,  1866.     Bums. 

7.  Tablet  Newspaper,  March  17,  1866. 

8.  Etudes  Religieuses,  Historiques,  et  Litti^raires.     Par  de^ 

Peres  de  la  Compagnie  de  J6sus,  Nos.  87,  88,  89 

(Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  1866.)    Paris. 

9.  Dr.Pusey's    "Eirenicon"   considered    in    Relation    tc^ 

Catholic  Unity.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Father  Lockhart  -^. 
of  the  Institute  of  Charity.  By  Henry  Nutcomb^e 
Oxenham,  M.A.,  Late  Scholar  of  Balliol  Colleger 
Oxford.     London :  Longmans. 

An  acute  Protestant  of  our  acquaintance  of  the  **  broadest    -i 
school  remarked  the  other  day,  after  reading  Dr.  Newman'^-, 
and  Archbishop  Manning's  recent  Letters  on  the  "  Eirenicon; 
*'  These  two   men   seem  to  me   to  helieve  in  two  differe^^ 
religions,''  a  remark  which  is  certainly  corroborated  if  we  ^n — ^ 
from  the  Archbishop's  Pastoral  to  the  unofficial  organ  whi^3!i 
habitually  devotes  itself  to  the  dutiful  task  of  riding  to  Aes^rfJi 
his  Grace's  most  irredeemable  hobbies,  and  thus  discharg'^^ 
with  an  unconscious  perfection  which  is  truly  admirable  tlia 
fimction  anciently  assigned  in    Sparta  to  the  drunken  helo^. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  refreshing  contrast 
than  to  turn  from  the  dreary  Pastoral,  with  its  pompous  plati- 
tudes, its  tinsel  rhetoric,  and  its  flowing  logic — which  is  neTer 
at  fault  because  it  always  begs  one  (at  least)  of  its  premisses— 
to  the  masterly  production  named  first  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  far  the 
most  important  work,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  that 
Dr.  Newman  has  published  since  joining  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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It  is  s  worthy  response  to  the  great  work  which  elicited  it,  and 
most  heartily  do  we  trust  that  no  exaggerated  scmples  on  his 
part,  or  discreditable  intrigaes  among  his  ultramontane  enemies', 
will  prevent  his  redeeming  his  pledge,  given  at  page  18,  to 
complete  it  by  a  second  purt  on  Papal  Infallibility.     We  may 
then  h<^e  to  see  the  second  great  idol  of  ultramontane  perver- 
sity, its  "  Llamaism,"  demolished  by  the  same  hand  of  the 
first  living  theologian  of  their  Church  which  has  already  dealt 
a  death  blow  to  what  is  called  by  the  Roman  divines  quoted 
in  his  recent  letter  to  the  Tablet^  their  "goddess-worship.". 
One  of  our  own  leading  divines,  Mr.  Williams  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  already  expressed  in  the  Guardian  his  satis- 
faction at  Dr.  Nevnuan's  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine  on  the 
position  and  prerogatives  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God — who 
cannot  be  more  deeply  dishonoured  than  by  the  hideous  blas- 
phemies he  repudiates — and  we  doubt  not  that  he  can  give  an 
equally  satisfactory  account  of  the  rightful  place  and  powers  of 
the  Primate  of  Christendom,  if  only  the  waspish  mahce  of  his 
pony  assailants  will  leave  him  in  peace  to  do  so.    And  we  have 
the  more  hope  of  this,  since  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent 
Relates  of  the  Anglo-Roman  Hierarchy,  Bishop  Cliiford,  has 
already  administered  in  defence  of  Dr.  Newman  and  with  all 
the  dignity  befitting  his  sacred  ofBce,  a  stinging  reprimand  to 
ihat  class  of  restless  malignants  represented  by  **  Kt.  Martin" 
and  the  DMin  Reinew,  whose  "  tyrannical  dogmatism  is  not 
to  be  tolerated.'*     If  report  speaks  true,  his  lordship's  letter 
lias  already  produced  one  result,  in  the  suppression  of  a  long 
and  virulent  attack  on  Dr.  Newman  which  had  been  prepared 
(and  is  even  said  to  have  been  in  type)  for  the  current  number 
Off  the  Dublin,  but  which  has  prudently  shrunk  into  a  page  of 
the  Short  Notices,  sufi&ciently  hostile  and  impertinent  after  all, 
fts  we  shall  presently  show.     Should  a  further  result  be  to 
transfer  the  conduct  of  the  Dublin  to  other  hands,  the  Bishop 
^  Ghfton  wiU  have  conferred  a  lasting  service  both  on  his  own 
Communion,  and  on  the  common  interests  of  Christian  charity 
^i^  troth.     Meanwhile  we  desire,  as  Anglicans,  to  thank  him 
Bbieerely  for  what  he  has  already  done  towards  healing  "  our 
^>i4appy  divisions." 

Bat  it  is  time  to  return  to  Dr.  Newman's  Letter,  which  is 
^  less  distinguished  by  its  clear  and  masculine  English,  as 
^  Thn^s  has  abready  pointed  out,  than  by  its  masterful  grasp 
^tf  theological  principles.  For  that,  however,  our  readers  must 
k  referred  to  the  Letter  itself.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  call 
attention  very  briefly  to  its  more  important  bearings  on  the 
present  state  of  the  Re-union  question.    And  first  we  would 
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observe  that  the  momentous  issues  involYed  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Eirenicon  could  not  be  more  forcibly  stated  than  in  the 
following  passage  on  Dr.  Pusey's  exceptional  position  and 
influence  in  our  Church. 

<'  However,  you    are  not  a    mere  individual ;  from  early 
youth  you  have  devoted  yourself  to  the  Establi^ed  Churchi 
and,  after  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  unremitting  labour  in 
its  service,  your  roots  and  your  branches  stretch  out  through 
every  portion  of  its  large  territory.    You,  more  than  any  one 
else  alive,  have  been  the  present  and  untiring  agent  by  whom  a 
great  work  has  been  effected  in  it ;  and,  far  more  than  is  usual, 
you  have  received  in  your  life-time,  as  well  as  merited,  the  con- 
fidence of  your  brethren.    You  cannot  speak  merely  for  yourself; 
your  antecedents,  your  existing  influence,  are  a  pledge  to  us, 
that  what  you  nyty  determine  will  be  the  determination  of  a  multitude* 
Numbers,  too,  for  whom  you  cannot  properly  be  said  to  speak, 
will  be  moved  by  your  authority  or  your  arguments ;  and  num- 
bers, again,  who  are  of  a  school  more  recent  than  your  own, 
and  who  are  not  your  only  followers  because  they  have  out- 
stripped you  in  their  free  speeches  and  demonstrative  acts  in  oxnr 
behalf,  will,  for  the  occasion,  accept  you  as  their  spokesman^ 
Hiere  is  no  one  any  where, — among  ourselves,  in  your  own  body^ 
or,  I   suppose,  in  the  Greek  Church, — who  can  affect  so  vast  c^ 
circle  of  men,  so  virtuous,  so  able,  so  learned,  so  zetdom^  as  come 
more  or  less,  under  your  influence.-^'P'p.  4,  5.) 

It  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon  that  the  appearance  n^^ 
such  a  work  as  the  Eirenicon  from  such  a  man  should  b^c 
owed  to  a  shallow  and  ephemeral  attack  on  him  from  the 
of  Archbishop  Manning — ^who  must  regret  by  this  time  bz 
suicidal  act — just  as  we  owe  the  Apolog^ia  to  Mr.  Kingsle;g 
After  correcting  a  verbal  inaccuracy  in  Dr.  Pusey's  referen- 
to  a  statement  in  the  Apologia,  Dr.  Newman  goes  on  to  notL 
another  reference  of  Dr.  Pusey's,  to  his  (AngUcan)  **  Notes 
S.  Athanasius,"  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  very  fondKji- 
mental  admission  that  there  is  no  real  difference  betw^^ 
Boman  and  Anglican  doctrine  on  the  Bule  of  Faith.     ''  Y'oo 
allow  that  there  is  a  twofold  rule,  Scripture  and  Tradition,  a^id 
this  is  all  that  Catliolics  say.     How,  then,  do  AngUcans  difi^ 
from  Rome  here  ?    I  believe  the  difference  is  merely  one   of 
words;  and  I  shall  be  doing,  so  far,  the  work  of  an  Irenicon,  ^ 
I  make  clear  what  this  verbal  difference  is."    Of  course,  wiih 
a  common  rule  of  faith,  it  only  requires  to  have  mutual  miS' 
understandings  cleared  up  for  a  common  faith  to  be  arrived  ^^^ 
All  difference  of  principle  is  ipso  facto  excluded.     We  9X^ 
accordingly  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  Dr.  Newman's  public 
assurance  that  his  old  friend  is  republishing  Tract  90  with  hi^ 
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'  cordial  concurrence/'  and  not  in  the  limited  sense  he 
attached  to  it  himself  at  the  time,  but  in  the  sense  attached  to 
t  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  famous  Letter  to  Lord  Shrews- 
nuy,  yiz.  as  forming  ''a  basis  of  accommodation  between  Angli- 
MUiism  and  Bome."  This  is  more,  Dr.  Newman  tells  us,  than 
le  meant  in  writing  it,  but  this  is  what  he  has  now  sanctioned 
n  sanctioning  its  republication,  and  he  accompanies  that 
uinction  by  quoting  a  long  and  very  distinctiye  passage  in 
aTOur  of  Be-union  from  the  late  Cardinal's  Letter;  adding  yery 
dgnificantly : — *^  I  gather  from  your  doing  so  (i.e.  repubUshing 
Jie  Tract)  that  your  Bishops  and  the  opinion  of  the  public  are 
ikely  now,  or  in  prospect,  to  admit  what  twenty-five  years  ago 
hey  refused."  We  have  heard  this  sentence  spoken  of  as 
*  ironical " — an  interpretation  as  insulting  to  Dr.  Newman  as 
he  sentence  itself,  if  ironical,  would  be  insulting  to  his  friend, 
rhe  next  point  to  notice  is  what  the  Times  calls  Dr.  Newman's 
'  somewhat  stem  "  assertion  of  his  right  to  speak,  which  is 
ior  many  reasons  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  when  so 
nany  of  our  Boman  Catholic  friends,  not  being  ultramontanes, 
teem  afraid  to  call  their  souls  their  own.  And  it  is  also  very 
rell  worth  observing  that  Dr.  Newman  expressly  admits,  what 
Qight  have  been  inferred  from  the  Apologia,  that  in  an  earlier 
tage  of  his  career  as  a  Boman  Catholic  he  was  betrayed  into 
'  acts  of  a  more  extreme  character  than  he  now  approves," 
irongh  yielding  his  own  better  judgment  to  the  intemperate 
lilies  of  '^  younger  men."  One  of  these  younger  men  is  then 
^  down  in  a  manner  sufficiently  unmistakable.  The  passage 
\  too  important  not  to  be  given  in  fiill : — 

''And  as  to  our  other  friend,  do  not  his  energy,  acuteness, 
ad  theological  reading,  displayed  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
le  historic  Dublin  Review,  fully  account  for  the  sensation  he 
as  produced,  without  supposing  that  any  great  number  of  our 
ody  go  his  lengths  in  their  view  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  ? 
ha  silence  as  regards  their  writings  is  very  intelligible  :  it  is 
ot  agreeable  to  protest,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  against  the 
Stings  of  men  in  our  own  communion  whom  we  love  and 
GCTect.  But  the  plain  fact  is  this, — they  came  to  the  Church,. 
•Kia  have  thereby  saved  their  souls ;  but  they  are  in  no  sense 
pohumen  for  English  Catholics,  and  they  must  not  stand  in  the 
i^*ce  of  those  who  have  a  real  title  to  siich  an  office.  The  chief 
»uthors  of  the  passing  generation,  some  of  them  still  alive,, 
^ers  gone  to  their  reward,  are  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  Ulla- 
tome.  Dr.  Lingard,  Mr.  Tiemey,  Dr.  Oliver,  Dr.  Bock,  Dr. 
^aterworth.  Dr.  Husenbeth,  and  Mr.  Flanagan ;  which  of  these 
^lesiastics  has  said  any  thing  extreme  about  tiie  prerogativea 
«  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ?"— (P.  26.) 

'^OL.  IV.  Y 
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The  irritaiioii  of  the  DuUin  Review  at  this  seathing  Tebuke 
will  not  allow  it  even  to  attempt  to  keep  up  appearances  any 
longer.  With  a  studied  and  insolent  misooiistraetkm  of  the 
obvious  meaning,  it  retorts  that  of  course  it  nejer  dreamed  at 
any  one  but  the  Pope  and  the  English  Bislwpn  being  spckkeB* 
men  for  English  Catholics,  pointing  its  hypocritical  disdaimar 
of  what  nobody  ever  chai^d.it  wiUi  by  the  impndient  tu  qtuh 
que,  ^'  nor  do  we  think  they  will  accredit  any  others/' — u. 
.  Dr.  Newman  !  The  next  paragraph  in  Dr.  Newman's  *'  Intro- 
duction "  to  his  Letter  is  about  the  Fathers,  whom  he  is  quita 
as  willing  to  accept  now  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  as  he  waa 
when  an  Anglican,  notwithstanding  Archbi^op  Manning's 
insane  allegation  that  it  is  '^  a  treason  and  a  heresy  *'  to  appeal 
to  ihem;*  which  would  have  made  Cardinal  Wiseman's  or 
Arehbishop  Murray's  hair  stand  on  end  with  h<»ror.  We  again 
extract  the  passage  as  it  stands  : — 

<<  I  cannot,  then,  without  remonstrance,  allow  you  to  identify 
the  doctrine  of  our  Oxford  friends  in  question,  on  the  twi^^ 

subjects  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  present  spirit  or  the  pro- 

spectivc  creed  of  Catholics ;  or  to  assume,  as  you  do,  ^^^^^  ^ 
because  they  are  thorough-going  and  relentless  in  their  state —  ^^ 
ments,  therefore  they  are  the  harbingers  of  a  new  ikge,  when  tc^^^J^ 
show  a  deference  for  Anti^ity  will  he  thought  little  less  than,  a  mutolce  ^^me* 
For  myself,  hopeless  as  you  consider  it,  I  am  not  ashamed  stiL-ZlaU 
to  take  my  stand  upon  the  Fathers,  and  do  not  mean  to  hudgem^'^ie 
The  history  (f  their  tirn^s  is  not  yet  an  old  almanac  to  me*  Of  course  m^^  ^ 
I  maintain  the  value  and  authority  of  the  ''  Schola,**  as  one  o«z^  o: 
the  loci  theologicr;  still  I  sympathize  with  Petavius  in  preferrina -^^^^ 
to  its  ^^contentious  and  subtle  theology*'  that  ^'more  eleganair^-ni 
andfruitful  teaching  which  is  moulded  aiter  the  image  of  eruditf^-ite 
ajitiquity.*'  The  Fathers  made  me  a  Catholic,  and  I  am  nc=^-tfot 
going  to  kick  down  the  latter  by  which  I  ascended  into  thKzdie 
Church.  It  is  a  ladder  quite  as  serviceable  for  that  purpose  no^  ^cdw 
as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.     Though  I  hold,  as  you  remark,  a 

process  of  development  in  Apostolic  truth  as  time  goes  on,  sui 
development  does  not  supersede  tlie  Fathers^  hut  explains'and 
pletes  them.    And,  in  particular,  as  regards  our  teaching  C( 
ing  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  Fathers  I  am  content ; — and 
the  subject  of  that  teaching  I  mean  to  address  myself  at  onft-    "=^ 

I  do  so,  because  you  say,  as  I  myself  have  said  in  former  yeai h 

that ''  That  vast  system  as  to  the  Blessed  Virgin    .     •     •    . 
to  all  of  us  has  been  the  special  crux  of  the  Boman  system. 
(P.  101.)  Here,  I  say,  as  on  other  points,  the  Fathers  are  ei 
Jor  me.     I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  than  they,  and  will  not  say 

•  The  Archbishop's  Btatement  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Trident^K^^® 
Decree  (Bess.  3)  which  forbids  Scripture  to  be  interpreted  contra  unatvUim^  -^^5* 
xontensum  Patrunu 
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Ton,  I  kaow,  will  profess  the  same ;  and  thus  we  can  join  issue 
on  a  dear  and  hroad  principle,  and  may  hope  to  come  to  some 
inteUigible  result/*— (Pp.  25,  26.) 

The  next  sixty  pages  are  Accordingly  occupied  with  esta^ 
Hishing  the  Scriptural  and  patristic  doctrine  about  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  We  may  think  that  Dr.  Newman  sometimes  gets 
more,  out  of  the  Fathers  than  their  words  seem  to  us  at  all 
obviously  to  imply.  But  these  arc  matters  of  detail  on  which 
differences  of  opinion  may  very  well  be  allowed.  On  the 
essential  distinction  between  ^'  true  and  false  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin "  nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  thoroughly 
satisfactory  than  his  lai^age.  He  begins  with  drawing  out 
a  very  important  distinction,  laid  down  in  one  of  his  old 
Parochial  Sermons  on  "  The  Visible  Church  for  thd  sake 
rf  the  Elect,"  between  religion,  in  its  true  idea,  and  the  popular 
scHrruption  of  it  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  its  wide  and 
General  acceptance  by  the  multitude. 

"  In  the  next  place,  what  has  power  to. stir  holy  and  refined 
;otQs  is  potent  also  with  the  multitude  ;  and  the  religion  of  the 
nultitude  is  ever  vulgar  and  abnormal ;  it  ever  mil  he  tinctured 
fiih /Miaticism  and  superstition^  tchile  men  are  wliaf  they  are,  A 
\eaplee  rdiffivn  is  ever  a  corrupt  religion.  If  you  are  to  have  a 
3aiholic  Church,  you  must  put  up  with  fidi  of  every  kind, 
ruests  good  and  bad,  vessels  of  gold,  vessels  of  earth.  You  may 
teat  religion  out  of  men,  if  you  will,  and  then  their  excesses 
rill  take  a  different  direction :  but  if  you  make  use  of  religion 
o  improve  them,  they  will  mabd  use  of  religion  t<5  corrupt  it. 
Lnd  then  you  will  have  effected  that  compromise  of  which 
rtxr  countrymen  report  so  unfavourably  from  abroad: — a 
ligb  grand  faith  and  worship  which  compels  their  admiration, 
md  puerile  absurdities  among  the  people  which  excite  their 
sontempt."— (P.  86.) 

Of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this  view  of  the  case  no 
reasonable  man  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt,  and  it  has 
been  very  forcibly  repeated  by  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Chfioii,  who  observes  that  ''  if  religion  forms,  so  to  say,  part  of 
llie  daily  lifie  of  entire  populations,  there  must  necessarily  exist 
■cJiong  them  a  large  proportion  of  persons  more  or  less  ignorant, 
f?ccioii«,  and  superstitions.  As  these  sources  of  evil  act  on  the 
morals  of  populations,  so  must  they  act  on  their  religious  prac- 
tices  also.'*  *  And  this  is  the  true  and  sufficient  reply  to 
Dr.  Manning's  extravagant  assertion  that  "  whoever  rises  up 
^  condemn  such  (popular)  practices  ancS*  opinions,  thereby  con- 
ictB  hiniself  of  the  private  spirit,  which  is  'the  root  of  aU 

*  Letter  in  tfaa  TdUet  of  liazch  17. 

2y 
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heresy.'**  Sad  indeed  is  it  for  those  who  once  loved  and 
reverenced  him  to  see  sach  a  man  so  trifle  with  intellect 
and  conscience,  withont  perceiving  it,  mider  the  fascination  of 
an  absorbing  passion  for  the  wildest  ultramontanism,  which 
seems  to  act  on  him  like  the  evil  charm  of  Circe's  poisoned 
cup,  as  to  write  in  such  a  style  as  this.  The  interval — moral 
and  intellectual — is  indeed  a  long  one  which  separates  the  late 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  whose  Charges  arc  still  on  record  as 
a  silent  protest,  from  the  present  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
who  seems  absolutely  incapable,  as  the  Tiines  reviewer  of 
Dr.  Newman  intimates,  of  even  recollecting  what  he  formerly 
believed  and  taught.  We  gladly  return  to  Dr.  Newman.  No 
Protestant  of  the  extremest  school  could  state  more  pointedly — 
and  not  one  in  ten  thousand  would  state  half  so  well — ^the 
infinite  distance  between  the  Creator  and  the  first  and  holiest 
of  His  creatures  laid  down  by  the  great  Boman  Catholic  theo- 
logian in  thp  following  words,  in  strict  accordance  with  his 
earlier  profession  of  beUef  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica  : — 

Ah  Saviour  Lord,  with  Thee  my  heart 
Angel  nor  Saint  shall  share ! 

None  of  our  readers  will  quarrel  with  us  for  giving  thei 
the  passage  as  it  stands,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  theological.ME 
precision  and  masculine  eloquence. 

*<  He  alone  has  an  entrance  into  our  soul,  reads  our  secre^^ 
thoughts,  speaks  to  bur  heart,  applies  to  us  spiritual  pardon  an».d 
strexigth.     On  Him  we  solely  depend.    He  alone  is  our  inwap-^c 
life ;  He  not  only  regenerates  us,  but  ^to  allude  to  a  higher ji 
mystery)  semper  gignit ;  He  is  ever  renewmg  our  new  birth  auKLM 
our  heavenly  sonship.    In  this  sense  He  may  be  called,  as  m: 
nature,  so  in  grace,  our  real  Father.    Mary  is  only  our  adopt^^ 
mother,  given  us  from  the  Cross  ;  her  presence  is  above,  not  c^ 
earth  ;  her  office  is  external,  not  within  us.     Her  name  is  n»  ^- 
heard  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments.     Her  work 
not  one  of  ministration  towards  us  ;  her  power  is  indirect, 
is  her  prayers  that  avail,  and  they  are  effectual  by  the /at 
Him  who  is  our  all  in  all.     Nor  does  she  hear  us  by  any  ^^"*"=^ 

power,  or  any  personal  gift ;  but  by  His  manifestation  to  her "  c 

the  prayers  which  we  make  her.  When  Moses  was  on  ^^ili( 
Mount,  the  Almighty  told  him  of  the  idolatry  of  his  people  ai 
the  foot  of  it,  in  order  that  he  might  intercede  for  them  ;  f^^Jid 
thus  it  is  the  Divine  Presence  which  is  the  intermediating  Po^s^er 
by  which  we  reach  her  and  she  reaches  us." — (Pp.  89,  90.) 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  study  for  themselves  Dr.  N^sw- 
man's  elaborate,  and  on  the  whole  very  satisfactoiy,  ''  expla-^^^^^* 

•  Paitoral  Letter,  p.  65. 
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lions  "  of  the  shocking  abuses  of  the  cultus  whereof  the  great 
Anglican  divine  had — ^we  venture  to  think  with  Dr.  Newman 
very  "  rightly — complained."  It  is  not  the  least  part  of  the 
enormous  debt  of  gratitude  which  all  true-hearted  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England  owe  to  the  saintly  author  of  the  Elrenicou, 
that  he  has  elicited  from  the  great  spokesman  of  English 
Boman  Catholics  the  cheering  assurance  (for  most  cheering 
and  consoling  it  will  be  to  all  who  are  worldng  for  Re-union), 
that,  "  if  the  Catholic  faith  spreads  in  England,  these  peculi- 
arities will  not  spread  with  it,"  *  and  still  more  two  such 
splendid  protests  as  the  following  which  evidently  come  straight 
from  the  writer's  heart,  and  have  gone  straight  to  the  het^s 
of  his  countrymen,  both  Anglican  and  Boman. 

''And,    now    at    length  coming    to    the    statements,  not 

English,  but  foreign,  which  offend  you  in  works  written  in  her 

honour,  I  will  frankly  say  that  I  read  some  of  those  which  you 

quote  with  grief  and  almost  anger ;  for  they  seemed  to  me  to 

ascribe  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  power  of  **  searching  the  reins 

and  hearts,"  which  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone  ;  and  I  said  to 

myself,  how  can  we  any  more  prove  our  Lord's  divinity  from 

Scripture,  if  those  cardinal  passages  which  invest  Him  with 

divine  prerogatives,  after  all  invest  Him  with  nothing  beyond 

wliat  His  Mother  shares  with  Him  ?    And  how,  again,  is  there 

any  thing  of    incommimicable   greatness   in    His  death   and 

passion,  3  He  who  was  alone  in  the  garden,  alone  upon  the 

cross,  alone  in  the  resurrection,  after  all  is  not  alone,  but  shared 

TTift  solitary  work  with  His  Blessed  Mother, — ^with  her  to  whom, 

Tivlien  He  entered  on  His  ministry.  He  said  for  our  instruct  ion, 

xiot  as  grudging  her  her  proper  glory,  *  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do 

vrith  thee  ? '     And  then  again,  if  I  hate  those  perverse  saijiuffs  so 

much,  how  much  more  must  she,  in  proportion  to  her  love  of  Him? 

and  how  do  we  show  our  love  for  her,  by  wounding  her  in  the 

very  apple  of  her  eye  ?  "—(Pp.  108,  109.) 

"After  such  explanations,  and  with  such  authorities,  to 
^ear  my  path,  I  put  away  from  me,  as  you  would  wish,  without 
toy  hesitation,  as  matters  in  which  my  heart  and  reason  have 
T^o  part,  (when  taken  in  their  literal  and  absolute  sense,  as  any 
^otestant  would  naturally  take  them,  and  as  the  writers  doubt- 
^  did  not  use  them,)  such  sentences,  and  phrases,  as  these  : — 
that  the  mercy  of  Mary  is  infinite  ;  that  God  has  resigned  into 
hei  hands  Hia  omnipotence ;  that  (unconditionally)  it  is  safer  to 

*  What  evil  genius  can  have  possessed  a  writer  generally  so  temperate  as 
Canon  Oakeley,  to  say  in  direct  contradiction  to  this,  '*  It  is  quite  certain 
that"  Boman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  *'  toiU  be  the  itutruments  of  flooding 
England  toith  the  devotions  to  which  Br.  Pusey  conscientiously  objects" — 
Letter  to  Manning,  p.  53.  The  Dublin's  eight  new  canons  of  Marian  faith 
hftrdly  go  beycmd  this. 
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heresy. *'*    Sad  indeed  is  it  for 
reyerenced  him  to  see  such  a  man 
and  conscience,  without  perceiving  it, 
an  absorbing  passion  for  the  wildest 
seems  to  act  on  him  like  the  eyil  ehu 
cup,  as  to  write  in  such  a  style  as  tlii.'c 
and  intellectual — ib  indeed  a  loDg  cue 
Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  whose  Cha] 
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''He  alone  has  an  entrance 
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earth  ;  her  office  is  external,  not 
heard  in  the  administration  of 
not  one  of  ministration  towards 
is  her  prayers  that  avail,  and 
Him  who  is  our  all  in  all.     Nor  d< 
power,  or  any  personal  gift ;  but 
the  prayers  which  we  make  her 
Mount,  the  Almighty  told  him 
the  foot  of  it,  in  order  that  he 
thus  it  is  the  Divine  Presence  wkici 
by  which  we  reach  her  and  she  rc: 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to 
man's  elaborate,  and  on  the  wbolo 

•  Patioral  L€ttei 


ut 


^  1^  I 


iLrfiirejl  *^  Willi  the  irporit  ftf  Imth, 
luabom,  will  mure? 
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seek  lier  tlian  her  Son ;  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  superior  tO 
God  ;  that  He  is  (simply)  subject  to  her  command ;  that  our 
Lord  is  now  of  the  same  disposition  as  His  Father  toward  sin* 
ners,  viz.  a  disposition  to  reject  them,  while  Mary  takes  His 
place  as  an  Advocate  with  Father  and  Son  ;  that  the  Saints  are 
more  ready  to  intercede  with  Jesus  than  Jesus  with  the  Father  ; 
that  Maiy  is  the  only  refuge  of  those  with  whom  God  is  angiy  ; 
ttiat  Mary  alone  can  obtain  a  Protestant's  conversion ;  that  it 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  salvation  of  men  if  our  Lord  had 
died,  not  to  obey  His  Father,  but  to  defer  to  the  decree  of  His 
mother  ;  that  she  rivals  our  Lord  in  being  God's  daughter,  not 
by  adoption,  but  by  a  kind  of  nature  ;  that  Christ  fulfilled  the 
office  of  Saviour  by  imitating  her  vi^nes ;  that,  as  the  Incarnate 
God  bore  the  image  of  His  Father,  so  He  bore  the  image  of  His 
Mother ;  that  redemption  derived  from  Christ  indeed  its  suffi- 
ciency, but  from  Mary  its  beauty  and  loveliness ;  that  as  we  are 
clothed  with  the  merits  of  Christ  so  we  are  clothed  with  the 
merits  of  Mary ;  that,  as  He  is  Priest  in  like  manner  is  she 
Priestess  ;  that  His  Body  and  Blood  in  the  Eucharist  are  trulj 
hers  and  appertain  to  her;  that  as  He  is  present  and  receive 
therein,  so  is  she  present  and  received  therein ;  that  Priests  i 
ministers  as  of  Christ,  so  of  Mary :  that  elect  souls  are  born  o^^:^ 
God  and  Mary ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  brings  into  fcuitfailnesfry  q 
his  action  by  her,  producing  in  her  and  by  her  Jesus  Gfaxiat  irrn'Mr 
His  members ;  that  the  kingdom  of  God  in  our  souls,  as  ouklcv" 
Lord  speaks,  is  really  the  kingdom  of  Mary  in  the  sovir^BSnE^^^^ 
she  and  the  Holy  Ghost  produce  in  the  soul  extraordinarj^r*"^ 
things — and  when  the  Hoy  Ghost  finds  Mary  in  a  soul  he  flies^^^ 
there. 

"  Sentiments  such  as  these  /  iierer  knew  of  till  I  read  youix:« 
book,  nor,  as  I  think,  do  the  vast  majority  of  EngHsh  GatholiCi^>^ 
know  them.  They  seem  to  me  like  a  bad  dre^m.  I  could  not  havr^  «^ 
conceived  ihetn  to  he  said,  1  know  not  to  what  authority  to  go  foo*^ 
them,  to  Scripture,  or  to  the  Fathers,  or  to  the  decrees  c^ 
Councils,  or  to  the  consent  of  schools,  or  to  the  tradition  of  thazH^ 
faithful,  or  to  the  Holy  See,  or  to  Eeason.  They  defy  aU  the  lo^^~^^( 
tlieoloffici.  There  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  Missal,  in  tt^-:^ 
Boman  Catechism,  in  tlie  Boman  Raccolt<i,  in  the  Lnitation  •  < 

Christ,  in  Gother,  Challoner,  Milner,  or  Wiseman,  as  far  as      -^  - 
am  aware.     They  do  hut  scare  and  confuse  me.     I  should  not  ^  ^ 

holier,  viare  spiritual,  more  sure  nf  perseverance^  if  I  twisted  myifno^^  -^nd 

being  into  the  reception  of  them ;  I  should  but  be  guilty  of  fnisuJ ^PC 

frigid  flattery  towards  the  most  upright  and  noble  of  Go^^^'g 
creatures,  if  I  professed  them, — and  of  stupid  flattery  too ;  ^^ot 
it  would  be  like  the  compliment  of  painting  up  a  young  n  ^nd 
beautiful  princess  with  the  brow  of  a  Plato  and  the  muscle^^  of 
an  Achilles.  And  I  should  expect  her  to  tell  one  of  her  pecP"g=T^ 
in  waiting  to  turn  me  off  her  service  without 'warning.    WhetZ^Slcr 
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ms  to  feel  be  the  aeatidalMm  parviUorum  in  my  ease,  or  the 
mndaimm  Pharitaorum,  I  leave  others  to  decide;  but  I  will 
ly  pl^dnly  that  I  had  rather  believe  (which  is  impossible)  that 
lere  is  no  God  at  all,  than  that  Mary  is  greater  than  GomL  / 
ill  have  twthing  to  do  with  statements^  which  ca$i  only  he  explained^ 
/  h^ing  eaiplained  away.  I  do  not,  however,  speak  of  these 
tatements,  as  they  are  found  in  their  authors,  for  I  know 
othing  of  the  originals,  and  cannot  believe  that  they  have 
leant  what  you  say ;  but  I  take  them  as  they  lie  in  yourpages. 
fere  any  of  them  the  sayings  of  Saints  in  ecstasy,  I  should 
DOW  they  had  a  good  meaning ;  still  I  should  not  repeat  them 
lyself ;  but  I  am  looking  at  them,  not  as  spoken  by  the  tongues 
F  Angrfs,  but  aooording  to  that  literal  sense  which  they  bear  in 
16  mouUis  of  English  men  and  English  women.  And,  as 
loken  by  man  to  man,  in  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
consider  them  calculated  to  prejudice  inquirers^  to  frighten  the 
nUarned^  to  unsettU;  comciences^  to  provoke  bUupliemy^  and  to  work 
itf  lau  of  souJm:'*—{P]^.  118,  121.) 

Here  our  extracts  from  Dr.  Newman's  Letter  end,  but  wc 

nsfc  our  readers  will  carefully  study,  if  they  have  not  already 

>ne  80,  every  part  of  this  most  important  and  timely  publi- 

ticm.  And  we  cannot  take  leave  of  it  without  again  recording 

r  earnest  hope  that  the  illustrious  author  will  remember  that 

*  weightier  issues  than  any  of  mere  personal  convenience  aie 

stake,  and  will  not  shrink  from  the  risk,  if  so  "be,  of  petty 

loyance  and  persecution  involved  in  completing  his  great 

tribntion  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  and  peace ;  knowing 

nothing  he  writes  can  have  a  merely  temporary  interest  or 

e,  and  that  the  silent  blessings  of  thousands  in  his  own 

amnion,  who  dare  not  speak  out  for  themselves,  as  well  as 

oae  among  us  who  are  incessantly  praying  that  the  uni- 

I  Church  may  again  be  inspire^  ''  with  the  spirit  of  truth, 

,  and  concord,"  and  of  generations  yet  unborn,  will  more 

compensate  him  for  the  unnatural  and  impudent  assaultB 

n  who,  for  the  most  part,  owe  solely  to  Ins  teaching  and 

<le  their  knowledge  of  the  very  truths  they  are  so  shame- 

bortming  into  weapons  of  offence  against  him. 

)  have  necessarily  dwelt  so  long  on  Dr.  Newman's  Letter 

)  cannot  do  as  much  justice  as  we  could  wish  to  the 

loman  Catholic  comments  on  the  Eireniam  named  at 

1  of  this  article.     It  is  now  no  secret  that  the  review  of 

ley,  reprinted  from  the  Weekly  Register^  is  from  the 

ae  to  whom  we  Anghcans  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 

Dublin  modestly  annonnees  its  purpose  of  oorrectmgBr.Nowman^s 
ke,  by  defending  all  the  statements  he  has  denounced,  in  its  next 
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— ^first,  for  haying  the  Christian  manliness  to  resist  the 
strong  temptation  to  which  so  many  of  his  fellow  converts  have 
given  way,  of  purchasing  "  an  easy  life"  by  an  at  least  outward 
conformity  to  that  narrow,  base,  intolerant  sectarianism,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word,  which  happens  just  now  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  in  the  communion  of  which  Dr.  Manning  is  the  head; 
secondly,  for  not  fearing  to  come  forward  with  words  of  gentle- 
ness and  hope,  when  those  who  ought  to  know  better  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  close  that  '*  great  and  effectual  door  " 
which  has  been  so  providentially  opened  to  us.  Father  Lock- 
hart,  for  it  is  of  him  we  speak,  has  already  had  the  satisfaction 
of  calling  forth  a  response  in  a  quarter  where,  perhaps,  he 
would  hardly  have  expected  it.  To  judge  from  the  language 
of  the  first  article  on  the  Eirenicon  in  the  Etudes  Religieuses, 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  we  should  almost  imagine  that  the 
writer's  appreciation  of  the  character  and  significance  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  book  was  due  in  no  slight  degree  to  what  he  himself 
calls  **the  chefd'oeuvre  of  the  venerable,  religious,  and  learned 
Bosminian,  who  has  so  admirably  seized  the  point  of  it  in  the 
Weekly  Register.''  Of  Father  Lockhart's  review — ^which  he 
has  republished  with  a  dedication  ''  to  John  Henry  Newman, 
D.D.,  and  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.,  txio  venerable  and  beloved 
names,  that  one  Im^es  in  thought  to  associate  together*^ — we 
cannot  do  better  than  say,  in  the  words  of  our  contemporary, 
the  Christian  Remembrancer,  in  its  excellent  article  on  the 
Eirenicon : — "  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  anything  to  have 
been  written  in  a  fairer  spirit,  both  on  points  in  which  the 
author  agrees  with  the  Eirenicon,  and  in  positions  which  he 
feels  it  his  duty  to  controvert.***  This  is,  indeed,  only  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  its  authorship ;  and  we  will  but 
express  our  hope  that  a  lyew  edition  of  the  pamphlet  (which 
includes  some  important  letters  from  Dr.  Pusey)  may  speedily 
appear  in  a  form  more  calculated  to  attract  attention.  The 
get  up  and  type  of  the  present  edition  does  not  do  it  justice, 
and  the  absence  of  a  publisher's  name  is  another  drawback. 
It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for  its  not  having  gained 
as  yet  the  publicity  it  deserves.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
paper  is  conceived  throughout  in  the  most  conciliatory  spirit, 
and  with  the  professed  hope  of  "  corporate  reunion.**  Mem- 
bers of  the  A.P.U.C.  will  read  with  lively  satisfaction  the 
following  beautiftd  passage  : — 

**  To  all  Anglicans  who  hold  with  Dr.  Pusey,  and  would  that 
we  had  reason  to  think  that  he  represents  the  great  body  of  his 

•  Christian  Eemembraneer  for  Jan.,  p.  182. 
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Church,  we  would  say  from  our  hearts — God  speed  !  And 
because  the  mighty  changes  in  minds  and  wills,  that  must  take 
place  before  such  a  consummation  can  be  possible,  must  be 
simply  the  effect  of  grace  and  the  fruit  of  prayer,  therefore, 
placing  our  whole  con£dence  in  sincere  and  united  prayer,  do 
we  hail  it  as  tlie  most  hopeful  sign  of  all,  that  Anglicans  are  tliem- 
selves  praying  for  unity.  To  the  members  of  their  Association  we 
desire  specially  to  address  ourselves,  promising  our  prayers  and 
inviting  them  to  join  in  the  same  petition,  that  all  the  Baptized 
may  be  brought  within  the  Fold  of  Visible  Unity  under  the 
Successor  of  Peter,  whom  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd  hath  set 
over  His  whole  Flock.  It  is  this  which  we  mean  when  we  pray 
for  the  Unity  of  Christendom."— (P.  18.) 

One  more  extract  from  the  conclusion  of  the  second  article 
we  must  make  room  for : — 

**  We  know  not  whether  this  present  Catholic  movement  in 
the  Anglican  Church  may  have  any  immediate  issue  other  than 
that  of  the  former  movement  twenty  years  ago.  We  pray 
heartily  that  its  ultimate  result  may  be  a  great  corporate  reuniofi 
of  the  National  Church  with  the  ancient  Mother  and  Mistress  of 
all  the  Churches.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  May  our  Lord  continue  the 
good  work  which  He  has  begun,  in  His  own  time,  and  in  His 
own  way ;  and  may  we  cultivate  amongst  ourselves,  and  towards 
those  without,  a  great  spirit  of  charity  and  forbearance — that 
cliarity  which  hopeth  all  things — that  so  all  our  prayers  and 
good  works  may  ascend  **  like  incense  before  God,"  in  never- 
ceasing  intercession  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  our  Jerusalem,  for 
the  conversion  of  pagans,  infidels,  and  sinners,  and  for  the 
Beunion  of  all  the  Baptized  who  have  once  been  made  Members 
of  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  to  the  Visible  Communion  of 
the  world-wide  Catholic  Church  !"— (Pp.  82,  33.) 

Such  aspirations  are  worthy  of  the  saintly  founder  of  the  order 
to  which  Father  Lockhart  belongs,  and  of  himself. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  this  Review  the  Catholic 
Eirenicon,  which  we  are  informed  in  the  preface  is  a  reprint  of 
Roman  Catholic  Principles  in  Reference  to  God  and  the  King, 
a  publication  first  put  forth  in  1680,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
EngUsh  Vicars  Apostolic  of  that  date,  and  often  since  re- 
edited.  It  formed  the  text  of  Kirk  and  Berington's  well- 
known  work,  Faith  of  Catholics  (to  which,  oddly  enough,  the 
Dublin  referred  with  approval  in  its  first  article  on  Dr.  Pusey,) 
and  is  now  republished  in  a  twenty-fifth  edition  by  a  Boman 
Catholic,  and  dedicated  *'to  the  Boman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  as  a  "  Beprint  of  the  Principles  so 
often  sanctioned  and  appealed  to  by  their  predecessors  during 
the  last  150  years."     How  Jar  the  statement  that  "  the  Church 
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proposes  unto  us  matters  of  £ftith — first  and  chiefly  by  Holy 
Scripture  .  .  .  secondly,  by  definitions  of  General  CoundU 
.  .  .  thirdly,  by  Apostolic^  Traditions'' — ^no  reference  at 
all  being  even  hinted  at  to  the  far  higher  and  diviner  authority 
of  Papal  Encyclicals  and  Briefis — ^may  meet  the  concurrence  of  the 
present  heads  of  that  hierarchy,  either  in  England  or  Ireland,  is 
quite  another  affair !  Nor  will  Dr.  Manning  or  Dr.  Cullen  at 
all  like  being  reminded,  even  on  the  testimony  of  the  great 
body  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Anglo-Boman  and  Irish 
hierarchy,  that  the  Church  has  no  guarantee  against  error  "  ia 
matters  ofjact  or  discipline^  speculation  or  civilpoUty  ;"  that 
no  Council,  ^^much  less  a  Papal  Consistory,''  can  depose 
kings  and  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance;  and  that 
'*  Papal  definitions  or  decrees,  in  tvhatever  form  pronounced, 
oblige  none  under  pain  of  heresy  to  an  interior  assent."  Nor 
will  Dr.  Manning  like  to  hear  that  "  we  worship  and  adore 
Gtoi  alone''  seeing  that  a  book  on  "ffcc  worship  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin"  is  shortly  to  appear  "from  the  pen  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Prelate."  So  much  the  more  seasonable, 
however,  is  the  republication  of  so  authoritative  a  ^noonce- 
ment  of  principles  which  those  whose  first  duty  is  to  guard 
and  transmit  them  seem  the  most  eager  to  trample  under 
foot. 

Canon  Oakeley's  letter  puts  forth  in  its  most  courteoasand 
least  offensive  form  the  ultramontane  view  of  things,  which  of 
course  is  not  ours.  It  differs  from  Father  Gallwey's  sermon 
on  the  Eireiiicon,  much  as  the  mistaken  remonstrance  of  an 
educated  gentleman,  who  is  labouring  under  an  incurable 
delusion,  differs  fi'om  the  blundering  abuse  of  a  surly  but 
incompetent  rustic,  who  has  failed  to  comprehend  that  you  are 
not  doing  him  an  injury  when  you  offer  to  teach  him  the 
alphabet.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  startling  and 
extravagant  statements  in  Mr.  Oakeley's  pamphlet,  some  of 
them  in  direct  and  almost  verbal  contradiction  to  Dr.  New- 
man's, and  we  cannot  help  fiEmcying  that  his  pen  has  occa- 
sionally  run  away  with  him.  His  &cility  of  language  is  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  his  depth  or  strength  of  thought.  The 
DvMln  Review  could  not  possibly  have  paid  him  a  worse 
e<mipliment  than  to  say  that  this  shallow  production  ''  is  about 
the  best  thing  in  prose  he  has  ever  done  ;"  whereas  it  is  of  all 
his  prose  works  we  are  acquainted  with  incomparably  the 
poorest,  and  his  prose  is  very  superior  to  his  verse.  Nor  is 
the  Dublin  more  fortunate  in  its  selection  of  particular  passages 
for  praise.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Canon's  very 
cat^orical  contradiction  of  Dr.  Newman,  as  to  the  spread  of 
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that  cmtrageooB  system  of  Mariolatry  which  both  he  and  Dr. 
Bosey  so  righteously  condemn.  The  DttbUn  reiterates  his 
statement  still  more  peremptorily,  and  with  this  important 
difference — that  Mr.^Oakeky  published  his  Letter  before  Dr. 
Newman,  while  the  Dvblin  is  writing  afterwards  and  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  censuring  him,  which  it  does  pretty 
&6Gly.  It  informs  Dr.  Pusey  that  ^'  Boman  authorities,  lif 
called  ,on  to  speakj  would,  of  course,  give  just  the  opposite 
assurance  [to  what  be  desires,  and  Dr.  Newman  gives].  They 
would  frankly  promise  to  take  every  available  metJiod  of 
spreading  a  devotion,  which  is  infalUbly  guaranteed  as  true  in 
principle,  and  which  is  demonstrated  by  experience  as  so  in- 
estimably beneficial  in  practice,^'  as  that  of  which  Dr.  Newman 
says  to  lus  friend  ^*  you  so  righUy  complain  ! ''  And  our  contem- 
porary improves  the  occasion  by  drawing  up  a  portentous  cata- 
logue of  credenda  on  ''the  truth  as  it  is  in'' — Mary,  as  long  as 
all  the  three  creeds  put  together,  which  it  would  be  heretical  or 
at  least  damnable  to  deny.  Moreover,  the  Dublin  selects  and 
quotes  for  peculiar  praise,  as  ''  one  of  the  very  best  passages  in 
Canon  Oakeley's  pamphlet,"  a  perversion  of  the  evident  mean- 
ing of  l)r.  Pusey's  words  so  absolutely  monstrous  that  we  can 
only  attribute  it  to  the  grossest  and  most  blameworthy  care- 
lessness in  the  writer,  while  the  reviewer  who  deliberately 
extracts  and  reaffirms  it  is  guilty  of  something  much  worse 
than  carelessness.  We  of  course  refer  to  the  Canon's  absurd 
travestie  oi  Dr.  Pusey's  statement  that  our  viaximuvi  and  the 
Boman  minhnmn  might  be  found  to  harmonize.  We  shall  not 
do  him  so  unkind  a  turn  as  to  reproduce,  like  his  left-handed 
pimegyrist  in  the  DiMin,  a  passage  which  he  is  no  doubt  by 
this  time  heartily  ashamed  of,  and  would  never  have  penned, 
had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  what  Dr.  Pusey  was 
driving  at,  instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  broad 
hint  that  in  his  opinion  those  Roman  Ca^olics  who  do  not 
object  to  mixed  marriages,  or  doubt  the  wisdom  of  compulsory 
clerical  celibacy  under  existing  circumstances,  or  are  je^ous  of 
the  honour  of  their  country,  or  dislike  devotions  wluch  place 
Mary  above  her  Maker  and  represent  her  as  ''  more  ready  to 
intercede  with  Jesus  than  Jesus  with  the  Father,"  are 
''  inclined  to  think  that  objective  truth  is  a  chimera,"  ''  to 
doubt  whether  supematural  virtues  have  any  real  existence," 
and  to  accept  Pope's  latitudinarian  creed,  that  ''  he  can't  be 
wrcmg  whose  lUe  is  in  the  right ! "  We  have  heard  but  one 
opinion  on  the  fairness  of  this  notable  passage  in  Mr.  Oakeley's 
ptamphlet  from  every  one  we  have  come  across,  Anghcan  or 
Boman,  who  has  read  it,  always  excepting  the  DvhUn  reviewer^ 
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and  never  was  there  a  truer  case  of  exceptio  probat  regulam.* 
We  have  to  complain  of  another  and  still  more  inexcusable 
unfairness  in  this  pamphlet.  The  writer  quotes  at  p.  52,  as 
the  basis  of  his  argument  about  the  "  Supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Peter,"  the  decree  of  the  Florentine  Council  in  the  Latin 
version,  omitting  tlie  mx)st  essential  and  characteristic  portion^ 
which  limits  the  rights  of  Bome  by  the  canons  of  the 
CEcumenical  Councils  !  And  this  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  a  controversy  has  been  going  on  for  some  months  between 
ourselves  and  the  Diiblin  about  the  exact  wording  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  omitted  clause,  in  which  our  learned  contem- 
porary has  exhibited  its  knowledge  of  (rreek  by  translating 
outKafi^dveroA,  continetur  (which  would,  we  fear,  have  exposed 
the  writer  to  a  merciless  flogging  at  Eton),  but  has  not  even 
attempted  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  clause  in  the  original 
decree.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  (very  dishonestly)  omitted  in 
some  of  the  Roman  compendiums,  and  can  only  presume  that 
by  some  deplorable  oversight  Canon  Oakeley  has  copied  the 
reference  without  verifying  it. 

It  is  a  little  amusing  to  find  the  former  incumbent  of 
Margaret  Chapel,  who  is  so  eloquent  in  his  Notes  en  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  about  the  foggy  mornings  which  enabled 
him  to  light  his  altar  candles,  solemnly  lecturing  modem  High 
Churchmen  on  the  system  of  **  equivocation  and  compromise 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  moral  sense  *'  involved  in  "  seeking  to 
hoodwink  their  Bishops,"  and  reminding  them  with  edifying 
gravity  that  "the  only  legitimate  interpreter  of  doubtful 
Rubrics  is  the  Ordinary ; "  an  excellent  principle,  no  doubt,  but 
Dr.  Blomfield,  if  his  son's  Memoir  of  him  may  be  trusted,  used 
to  complain  rather  bitterly  that  Tractarian  incumbents  of 
Mr.  Oakeley' s  day  were  not  always  careful  to  remember  it ! 
After  all  this  it  is  satisfactory,  though  a  little  surprising,  to 
find  that  the  writer  thinks  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon  **  a  great 
and  important  fact ;"  and,  having  at  last  discovered  a  point  of 
agreement,  we  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  parting  on  ami- 
cable terms. 

We  should  have  been  thankful  had  we  been  able,  like 
Dr.  Newman,  to  **put  aside  the  Archbishop,  of  course,  because 
of  his  oflBce."  However,  we  have  reviewed  his  Pastoral  in  our 
last  number,  and  need  not  return  to  a  disagreeable  subject. 

The  articles  in  the  Etudes  Religieuses  will  repay  perusal,  or 
at  least  the  two  first.     The  third  is  in  every  way  very  inferior, 

*  The  above  was  in  type  before  Mr.  Oxenham's  Letter  reaohed  ns.  He 
also  points  out,  with  more  deferential  courtesy  than  was  quite  necessary,  the 
unfairness  of  the  passage. 
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and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  written  under  constraint. 
We  fear  the  generous  and  candid  tone  of  the  two  earlier  papers 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  writer's  superiors,  and  that  he  was 
ordered  to  draw  in  his  horns.  Certain  it  is  that  the  straight- 
forward frankness  of  the  former  articles  is  very  little  in  keeping 
with  the  shuffling  and  feeble  attempt  to  whitewash  indefensible 
extravagances  in  the  third.  Still  it  contains  some  important 
admissions  on  the  Umited  and  constitutional  nature  of  the 
Papal  sovereignty,  as  well  as  on  other  points.  The  statement 
at  page  882  that  the  (rreek  Church  was  in  communion  with 
Home  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  Russia,  so  far  from 
being  *'  absolutely  certain,"  is  certainly  a  mistake.  The  con- 
version of  Russia  dates  from  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  original  split,  and  when 
aQ  regular  communion  between  East  and  West  had  long  been 
suspended,  though  there  were  then,  as  often  since,  occasional 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  its  renewal.  We  commend  to  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Manning  and  the  Dublin  the  assurance  of  this 
Jesuit  writer,  that  "  no  one  pretends  that  provincial  or  national 
Councils  derive  their  force  from  the  sanction  of  Rome."  It  is 
also  satisfactory  to  find  the  invocation  of  departed  Saints, 
which  of  course  we  fully  accept,  placed  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  requesting  the  prayers  of  living  friends.  "  Catholics  . 
have  recourse  to  the  prayers  of  the  Saints,  but  they  equally 
have  recourse  to  the  prayers  of  their  living  brethren  ....  the 
custom  of  praying  for  one  another  is  universal  among  Catholics, 
and  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  our  practical  popular 
system.  The  cidtus  of  the  holy  Virgin  and  the  Saints  forms 
part  of  it,  but  neither  the  tchole  nor  even  the  principal  part,'' 
Most  true  in  itself;  only  this  will  not  cover  any  of  those 
excesses  Dr.  Pusey  very  justly  protests  against ;  and  it  is  not 
candid  in  this  writer  to  say  or  imply  the  contrary.  The  asser- 
tion again,  that  "  all  which  is  now  called  devotion  to  the  holy 
Virgin  was  as  common  and  popular  among  Christians  of  the 
earliest  ages  as  now,"  is  one  which  no  tolerably  instructed 
person  could  make  in  good  faith.  As  well  might  he  say  that 
steamboats  and  monthly  periodicals  were  ''  as  common  "  in  the 
ApostoUc  age  as  they  are  now.  And  it  is  childish  to  maintain 
that  **  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  Catholic,"  because 
he  calls  himself  an  AngUcan.  There  is  none  of  this  sort  of 
claptrap,  however,  in  the  two  earlier  papers,  and  we  gladly 
conclude  our  notice  with  the  following  extracts  from  them. 
The  first,  by  the  bye,  quotes  in  full  Dr.  Pusey's  first  letter  to 
^e  Weekly  Register,  and  Prince  Orloff's  letter  to  the  Times, 
^e  prefer  giving  the  passages  in  French  to  translating  them. 
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*'  Mais  tout  en  faisant  avec  nne  sincere  hmnilite  eet  aveii 
d'ignorance,  jeme  permets  de  penser  que  le  role  des  Gatholiqaes 
ne  doit  ptts  s'arreter  a  de  $tertles  desin,  line  grande  parte  nouM  est 
ouvertey  comme  parle  Tapotre  saint  Paul,  et  notre  premier  devoir, 
c'est  de  ne  pas  la  fermer  pas  des  exces  de  zele,  de  severiie  ou  de 
tout  autre  sentiment  bldmable.  Prier  Dieu  pour  qu'il  acbeve 
Toeuvre  commencee,  o'est  on  autre  devoir  auquel  nul  ne  doit  se 
soustraire.  II  y  en  a  un  autre  encore — mais  celui-la  ne  s*impose 
qu*a  quelques  liommes — c^est  que  par  la  parole  et  par  la  plume 
on  s'efforce  d'aplanirles  obstacles  qui  s'opposent  a  la  reconcilia- 
tion tant  desiree/^— (P.  134.) 

Our  next  extract,  bearing  on  Anglican  Orders,  does  not 
concede  all  we  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  are  sure  eyentoally 
to  obtain,  but  it  goes  far  beyond  what  our  ultramontane  bigots 
in  England  are  in  the  habit  of  admitting. 

'*  Serait-il  done  nocessaire  que  les  eveques  et  leg  ministres 
Anglicans  fissent  Taveu  implicite  ou  explicite  que  jusqulci  tons 
les  sacrements  qu'ils  ont  administres,  a  Texoeption  du  hapteme, 
sent  de  nul  efifet  par  defaut  de  pouvoir  ?  Cela  n'est  probahirment 
pas  rcquls.  U  parait  sufi&re  qu'ils  se  soumettent  a  recevoir  le 
baptOme  et  les  saints  ordres  sous  cojuUtion,  La  condition  pourrait 
s*exprimer  ainsi :  *  Si  vous  etes  baptises  pretre  ou  eveque,  je  ne 
vous  baptise  pas,  je  ne  vous  ordonne  pas,  je  ne  vous  sacre  pas. 
Mais  si  Yous  n'etes  pas  baptise,  je  vous  baptise,*  etc.  De  cette 
maniere  la  validity  du  bapteme  et  du  sacerdoce  sera  assuroe 
centre  tous  les  doutes.  Les  Anglicans  ne  sauraient  evidemment 
repousser  une  mesure  si  sage.  Lorsqu'on  dit  et  qu'on  imprizne 
qu'on  est  pret  a  mourir  pour  Tunion  de  TEglise,  saurait-on  se 
refuser  d  montrer  un  peu  de  condesctiulaiux  ?  Quelque  reelle 
done  que  soit  la  difficulte,  elle  n*est  pas  insurmontable :  un  pen 
de  bonne  volonte  suffit  pour  la  vaincre." — (P.  267.) 

And  the  following  testimony  of  a  foreign  Roman  Catholic 
and  Jesuit  to  the  claims  and  influence  of  our  Church  is  cre- 
ditable both  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

*'  C'est  elle  qui  les  a  baptises,  et  qui  a  ete  Tinstrument  dont 
Dieu  s'est  servi  pour  leur  communiquer  beaucoup  d^autres 
graces ;  c'est  d'clle  qu'ils  ont  re^u  les  saintes  Ecritiures,  les  sym- 
bolcs  de  foi,  beaucoup  d'excellents  traitos  de  theologie ;  c'est 
dans  ses  universites  qu'ils  ont  acquis  une  instruction  et  une 
education  dont  ils  sentent  la  supcriorite.  De  plus,  a  leurs  yeux, 
cette  Eglise,  malgrc  ses  defectuosites,  est  en  Angleterre  nn  des 
privcipaux  rer(f})arts  opposes  au  i)rotestantisme  radical  qui  Bax>e  tout 
et  a  rimpiote  qui  nie  tout.  Enfin  cette  m^me  Eglise  presence 
un  cote  si  seduisant  qui  des  catholiques  anglais  et  meme  des 
convertis— or,  Ton  sait  qu*ils  ne  sent  pas  les  mains  severes  • 
Tcgard  de  Tetablissement,— disent   que,  grace  aux  elements 
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eatholiqueB  qn'elle  possede  enoore  et  au  genie  national  qui  Ta 
penetree  dans  toutes  ses  parties,  c*est  V institution  kunieune  la  plus 
hells  qui  se  puisse  imaginer.  Est-il  etonnant  que  des  hommes  nes 
et  eleves  dans  une  telle  Eglise,  s'y  attachent,  s'efiforcent  de  la 
defendre  et  cherclient  a  se  prouver  a  eux-memes  qa'Hs  ne  sont 
pas  tenns  de  la  quitter  ?  "—(Pp.  268,  269.) 

One  more  extract  is  all  we  have  room  for. 

"  La  maniere  la  plus  simple,  la  plus  naturelle,  la  plus  ordi- 
naire de  fiaire  sa  paix  avec  TEglise,  c*est  sans  contredit  de  se 
soomettre  sans  hesitation  a  son  autorite,  de  demander  Tabsolu- 
tion  des  censures  qu'on  a  encourues  et  d'executer  les  oeuvres 
satisfactoires  imposees  comme  penitence.  Lcs  ames  ardentes, 
genereuses,  fortes,  surtout  celles  qui  se  piquent  de  soverite  de 
principes,  ne  connaissent  que  cette  voie.  A  entendre  quelques- 
iines  de  ces  personnes,  il  ne  faut  rien  expliquer,  rien  aplanir, 
rien  faciliter.  Les  masses  doivent  etre  traitees  comme  les 
individus.  Toute  condescendance  devient  crime.  Ce  n'est  Id  ni 
resprit,  ni  la  doctrine  de  celui  qui  ne  brisait  pas  le  rosea u  froisse  et 
n*eteignait  pas  la  meche  encore  funiante.  Ce  n'est  pas  non  i)lus  la 
pratique  de  VEglise:'—(B.  270.) 

We  are  really  grateful  for  haying  these  interesting  numbers 
of  an  ably  conducted  foreign  periodical  sent  to  us  for  review, 
and  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  directing  our  readers' 
attention  to  what  on  the  whole  is  a  friendly  and  intelligent 
criticism  on  the  Eirenicon  where  we  should  hardly  have  looked 
for  it. 

Of  Mr.  Oxenham's  masterly  and  most  valuable  Letttr  to 

Father  Lockhart  we  shall  hope  to  speak  at  length  in  our  July 

munber.     It  only  reaches  us  at  the  last  moment  before  going 

to  press,  and  our  chief  reason  for  including  it  in  our  present 

list  of  works  on  the  Eirenicon  is  to  advertise  our  readers  of  its 

appearance,  and  to  assure  them  that  even  the  very  hurried 

perusal  we  have  been  able  to  give  it  abundantly  convinces  us 

of  its  great  importance.  Mr.  Oxenham  is  a  writer  who  grapples 

with  a  subject  thoroughly  when  once  he  has  taken  it  in  hand, 

and  there  is  no  important  topic  affecting  the  present  stage  of 

the  Re-union  question  which  does  not  find  its  place  in  this 

olosely-reasoned  and  eloquent  pamphlet.     A  very  noticeable 

feature    is    the    Appendix,   containing    a    carefully  digested 

adection  of  telling  passages  on  Re-union  from  leading  Roman 

Catholic,  Grreek,  and  Anglican  writers  of  the  day.     Mr.  Oxen- 

luun  could  not  have  chosen  a  fitter  method  for  setting  forth  his 

sentiments   on  this  vital  question  than  in  a  Letter  to  his 

^cellent  and  accomplished  Roman  GathoUc   friend   Father 

Xocihart,  whose  own  contribution  to  the  discussion  we  have 
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spoken  of  already.  He  has  very  gracefully  explained  his 
reasons  for  doing  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  Letter,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  quoting  the  para- 
graph where  he  does  so  : — 

"  But  I  had,  in  fact,  further  reasons  besides  that  of  personal 
friendship  for  desiring  to  address  you.  Though  you  were  one 
of  the  earliest  converts,  and  can  reckon  more  years  of  priesthood 
than  some  who  are  already  preparing  to  say  their  first  mass  can 
reckon  years  of  life,  you  have  never  ceased  to  take  a  keen  and 
kindly  interest  in  the  great  movement  commenced  some  thirty 
years  ago  at  Oxford,  which  has  exerted  and  continues  to  exert 
so  wide  and  so  various  an  influence  over  the  literature,  the 
thought,  the  religion,  and  the  policy  of  England.  You  have 
never  sneered  at  the  Catholic  aspirations,  or  itfnored  tlie  conscientious 
difficulties^  or  slighted  the  doctrinal  approximations,  or  laughed  at 
the  ritual  developments,  or  mistrusted  the  sincerity,  or  discredited  the 
zeal,  or  repelled  the  friendly  advances  of  those  without  our  pale, 
but  who  in  heart,  even  when  they  know  it  not,  are  often  very 
near  us.  And,  more  than  that,  you  were  ^I  believe)  the  first 
among  us  to  call  the  attention  of  Englisn  Catholics  to  Dr. 
Pusey's  recent  work  in  two  very  striking  papers,  published 
originally  in  the  Weekly  Register,  which  elicited  a  prompt  and 
cordial  response  from  the  author  himself,  and  have  since  been 
noticed  as  yours,  with  respectful  commendation,  by  the  leading 
organ  of  the  French  Jesuits,  as  also  by  the  High  Church 
Quarterly  in  this  country. — (Pp.  8,  4.) 

One  thing  has  been  brought  very  clearly  to  the  surface  in 
the  discussion  among  English  Soman  Catholics  provoked  by 
the  Eirenicon,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  two  opposite  parties 
among  them  as  widely  separated  from  each  other  as  High 
Churchmen  and  EvangeUcals  among  ourselves.  This  has  of 
course  long  been  notorious  to  the  initiated.  But  now  its  noto- 
riety is  become  public,  and  all  disguise  is  thrown  off.  Not  a 
critic  of  Dr.  Newman's  Letter  in  the  daily  or  weekly  papers 
but  has  dwelt  on  it,  and  the  DiMin  has  openly  attacked  him. 
We  are  very  glad  it  is  so.  The  ultramontane  faction,  chiefly 
composed  of  converts,  have  so  long  been  vociferating  with 
brutal  arrogance  : — **  W.e  are  they  that  ought  to  speak,"  and 
trying  to  smother  every  whisper  of  opposition,  that  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  they  have  found  their  match  at  last,  and  that 
too  in  all  ranks  of  clergy  and  laity.  If  Archbishop  Manning, 
Canon  Oakeley,  the  Dublin,  and  its  ally  Mr.  Martin,  are  on  one 
side;  Bishop  Clifford,  Dr.  Newman,  Father  Lockhart,  Mr. 
Oxenham,  and  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Eirenicon,  have  as 
manifestly  proclaimed  themselves  on  the  other.  The  reaction 
has  fairly  set  in  :  and  we  wish  it  all  success. 
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FRAGMENTA    VARIA. 


No.  Vm. — The  "  Christian  Remembrancer"  on  the 
Anglican  *'  Articles  of  REuaiON." 

The  following  important  opinion  was  recently  put  forth  in 
reference  to  the  Be-union  movement  in  the  Chm'ch  of 
England: — 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Articles  were  drawn  up 
when  theology  had  reached  nearly  its  lowest  level  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  were  remodelled  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
-when  the  tone  of  religious  belief  was  still  lower,  one  is  really 
tempted  to  ask  with  wonder,  How  is  it  that  men  have  placed 
such  implicit  belief  in  them?    And  no  other  answer  can  be 
given  than  that  they  have  been  neglected  and  ignored.    Of 
course,  there  has  been  a  large  party  who  swear  by  them,  and 
the  existence  of  whose  form  of  belief  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  guaranteed  by  their  being  retained ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  they   contain  statements  or  implications  that  are 
Tcrbally  fedse,  and  others  that  are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
truth.      In  the  times  that  are  coming  over  the  Church  of 
England,  the  question  will  arise.  What  service  have  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  ever  done  ?     The  latter  question 
mast  be  answered  very  fully  and  satisfactorily  if  the  answer  is 
to   be   any  makeweight  against    the   condemnation  of   them 
virtually  pronounced  by  the  Eirenicon.     We  say  virtually,  for  it 
is,  after  sJl,  only  an  implicit,  and  not  an  explicit  condemnation 
that  the  volume  contains.    The  slight  difference  of  opinion,  (if 
difference  there  is  as  regards  what  the  framers  of  the  Articles 
intended,)  between  ourselves  and  the  respected  author  of  the 
Eirenicon  need  not  be  remarked  on  here.     But  we  ventiure  to  go 
a  step  beyond  any  suggestion  contained  in  this  volume,  and 
boldly  proclaim  our  own  opinion,  that  before  Union  with  Rome 
can  be  effected,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  must  be  wholly  with- 
drawn.   They  are  virtually  withdrawn  at  the  present  moment ; 
for  the  fact  of  the  endorsement  of  the  view  of  the  Eirenicon  by 
its  reviewer  in  the  Tim^s  proves  that,  as  far  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  are  concerned,  there  are  persons  who  sign  them 
J^  senses  absolutely  contradictory." — Christian  'Remembrancerj 
^0.  181,  p,  188.    London,  1866. 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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No.  IX. — On  the  title  "  Tert." 

The  following  interesting  and  important  Letter  is  reprinted 
from  the  Guardian : — 

*'  'Vert  or  What  ? 
**  Sir, — I  frankly  admit  the  frill  force  of  your  objections  to 
the  term  *  'Vert.'     It  was  none  of  my  coining,  however,  as  I 
stated  when  first  using  it,  and  it  was  only  adopted  by  me  in 
lieu  of  a  better.      As  soon  as  a  better  is  foimd  I  will  gladly 
abstain  from  it.     When  I  first  *  went  over,'  as  it  is  still  said, 
I  objected  to  be  called  a  *  convert,*  but  gradually  became  re- 
conciled to  it  from  mere  custom  ;  at  length  my  old  antipathies 
revived,  and  I  determined  never  to  call  myself  or  be  called  so 
again.     Applied  to  those  who  leave  the  Chm*ch  of  England  for 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  a  word  used  in  *«  a  non- 
natural  sense,"  and  as  such  an  abomination.     There  was  never 
a  more  mischievous  or  revolting  theory  broached  within  my 
recollection,  than  that  of  construing  solemn  words  in  a  non- 
natural  sense.    For  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  all 
sufferers  from  and  martyrs  to  it,  whether  we  have  stayed  or 
gone.     A  convert  is  one  who  quits  heathenism,  or  some  other 
religion,  not  Christian,  for  Christianittj ;  not  one  who,  being  a 
Christian,  quits  one  Christian  communion  for  another.     Con- 
version is  either  the  act  of  quitting  a  religion  not  Christian  for 
Ohristianity,  or  else  it  is  the  turning  of  the  heart  to  Gt)d  in  one 
who,  being  a  Christian,  had  not  hitherto  given  his  heart  to  God, 
or  lived  up  to  his  profession.     One  that  has  gone  through  either 
of  these  acts  is  rightly  said  to  have  been  converted.    Submission 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Home  may  be,  and,  I  hold,  m 
an  excellent  thing  for  those  who  have  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  moral  and  religious  obligation  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  either  of  these  acts.    It  not  only 
misleads  tlie  individual  so  confounding  it  about  himself,  but  it 
is  apt  to  engender  highly  improper  notions  in  his  mind  re- 
specting his  fellow  Christians.     I  most  emphatically  deny  that 
I  first  began  to  serve  or  to  love  Christ  when  I  passed  over  to 
Rome :    as  emphatically  do  I  deny  that  I  am  a  bit  better 
Christian — if  so  good — as  hundreds  and  thousands  of  my  own 
immediate  friends  or  contemporaries,    stiU  members  of    the 
Church  of  England.      I  know  them  too  well,  and  myself  too 
well,  to  have  any  such  unworthy,  egotistical,  and  unreal  idea 
within  me.     Yet,  in  the  same  breath,  I  would  entreat  them  to 
beUeve  me  when  I  say  that  I  have  found  abundance  of  the 
same  pure — unless  purer — love  for   Christ   amongst   all  who 
make  any  pretence  of  living  up  to  their  religion  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — especially  among  those  who  have  been  bom 
and  bred  in  that  communion.      Let  us,  in  the  Name  of  God, 
get  into  the  habit  of  calling  things  by  their  proper  names^ 
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The  separation  of  the  English  Church  from  the  Boman  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  if  it  is  called  by  its  right  name,  was  a 
revolt  against  constituted  authority.  That  is  a  fact  that  should 
be  looked  fairly  in  the  face  on  one  side  ;  but  there  is  another, 
no  less  important, /or  iis  to  contemplate  on  the  other — namely, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  revolt  justified  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  this.  And  it  is  this  latter  fact,  which,  to  my  mind, 
explains,  quite  consistently  with  the  other,  the  presence  of  so 
much  holiness  of  life  as  has  existed,  and  truly  Christian  work 
as  has  been  done,  in  and  by  the  Chiurch  of  England,  for  the  last 
three  centuries.  Let  us  now  look  these  two  facts  in  the  face 
together — 1,  That  it  was  a  revolt ;  and  2,  That  it  was  a  revolt 
made  just  under  the  circumstance.  How  is  it  to  be  healed  ? 
Surely,  by  mutual  engagements  and  understandings  ?  At  least, 
there  must  be  some  soHd  guarantee  that  the  evils  which  drove 
people  into  revolt  shall  not  recur  again,  before  there  can  be  any 
return  to  the  original  condition  of  the  body  politic. 

**  Writeb  of  *  Musings,'  &c.  in  the  *  Union.'  " 
— Guardian,  Jan.  24,  1866. 


No.  X. — The  Recent  Meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Lee,  who  in  the  interests  of  the  Re-union 
cause,  attempted  to  move  an  amendment  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  this  Society,  to  the  effect  that  its  operations  abroad  were 
not  calculated  to  promote  Peace  and  Re-union,  addressed  the 
following  Letter  to  the  Standard,  where  it  appeared  on  March 
12,  1866  :— 

"  Sib, — I  ask  your  permission  to  state  in  a  few  words  the 
objections  which  many  feel,  not  to  the  idea  of  informing  foreign 
Christians  of  the  true  character  of  the  Church  of  England, 
rwhich  is  good,)  but  to  the  active  principles  and  policy  of  the 
Anglo-Continental  Society. 

"  The  ofl&cials  of  that  organisation  apparently  very  much 
fear  discussion.  Their  policy  will  not  bear  investigation.  They 
denied  to  me  the  right  of  moving  an  amendment  at  the  meeting 
yesterday,  on  which  occasion  they  valiantly  shouted  me  down  ; 
and  then  Canon  Hawkins,  unrebuked,  proceeded  to  answer 
arguments  which  it  was  assumed  I  should  have  used,  but  which 
I  was  not  permitted  to  deUver,  as  the  officials  feared  their 
influence  and  effect. 

"  Now,  at  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of  England  deli- 
i^erately  adopted  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  national 
Churches  possess  equal  rights,  and  that  one  Church  should  not 
^^erfere  with  the  proceedLigs  of  another ;  and  moreover,  that 
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each  Church  owns  an  inherent  right  either  to  alter  its  own 
arrangements  and  policy,  or  not — wholly  independent  of 
foreign  Ghnrches.  This  is  sonnd  both  ecclesiastically  and 
politically. 

"  Again,  it  is  allowed  by  almost  all  Anglican  writers  on  the 
8tLbject---Bishop  V.  Short,  Chancellor  Massingberd,  Mr.  W. 
Palmer,  Mr.  Fronde,  and  Dr.  Maitland,  that  the  English 
Beformation  was  grievously  marred  by  the  meddlesome  inter- 
ference of  German  Protestants  and  other  similar  luminaries. 
They  knew  neither  the  wants  nor  the  wishes  of  the  English 
people,  and  only  put  their  fingers  into  the  ecclesiastical  pie  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  could  pull  out  of  it — ^in  Bucer*s  and 
Martyr^s  case,  a  goodly  Begins  Professorship  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

**  If  iMs  was  so,  then,  may  we  not  deprecate  the  interference 
of  Anglicans  abroad  ?  Such  interference  is  both  dangerous  and 
destructive.  Moreover,  the  whole  principle  involved  in  setting 
up  the  Anglo-Boman  Church  in  England  is  justified,  if  the 
policy  of  this  society  be  sound.  Still  further,  if  it  is  fair  for 
Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Meyrick  to  incite  Boman  Catholic 
priests  in  Italy  to  rebel  against  their  lawful  superiors,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  tibeir  place  and  pay,  it  becomes  right 
and  equitable  for  Dr.  Colenso,  the  essayists  and  their  sym- 
pathisers, repudiating  the  advice  of  the  bishops  and  Convocation 
in  England,  still  to  minister  amongst  us.  People  who  play  with 
a  two-edged  sword  at  random  are  not  unlikely  to  suffer  and  be 
wounded  in  the  game.  Then,  furthermore — on  a  collateral 
point — past  converts  to  the  Church  of  England,  De  Dominis, 
Courayer,  and  Blanco  White,  were  no  great  credit  to  us.  The 
former  returned  to  Bome,  ihe  two  latter  notoriously  died  un- 
believers in  Christianity. 

**  I  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  most  unworthy  course  of  action 
for  dignitaries  here.  Ecclesiastical  Fenians,  by  a  paid  agency 
and  regular  organisation,  to  foster  disobedience,  confusion,  and 
sedition  abroad ;  and  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  what  we 
all  allow  to  be  a  duly  constituted  portion  of  the  One  Christian 
Family.  Such  a  course  of  religious  filibustering  is  surely  cal- 
culated neither  to  promote  Be-union  nor  peace. 

**  If  the  French  admirers  of  Benan,  or  the  promoters  of 
German  Bationalism,  formed  foreign  societies  to  act  upon  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  direction  of  so-called  "free-thought," 
do  you  imagine,  sir,  that  our  rulers  could  find  adjectives  sufficient 
or  strong  enough  to  express  their  proper  indignation  ?  And  if 
the  promoters  of  these  societies  at  the  same  time  recommended 
English  clergymen  not  to  leave  the  Church,  but  (after  having 
repudiated  their  obligations,^  to  remain  in  it  in  order  to  spread 
their  new  opinions,  I  quite  oelieve  that  very  strong  sentiments 
would  be  enunciated  in  condemnation  of  them.    And  yet,  reverse 
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the  picture,  and  is  not  this  exactly  what  the  Anglo-Continental 
Society  aims  at  in  Italy  ? 

''  Snrely  there  is  enough  to  do  at  home.  We  are  not  quite 
perfect  yet.  Is  there  no  work  in  the  slums  of  Westminster,  or 
in  other  dark  and  neglected  places  of  our  country,  for  Anglican 
clergy  to  undertake  ?  Is  there  no  field  for  honest  missionary 
operations  in  our  colonies  or  Indian  empire  ?  Is  there  no  work 
of  restoration  and  expansion  to  be  continued  at  home  ?  For 
my  part,  sir,  I  honestly  think  it  would  be  both  more  profitable 
and  meritorious  if  the  officials  of  this  Association — overflowing 
'with  exuberant  zeal — continued  the  good  work  which  has  been 
so  well  begun,  of  mending  their  own  windows  before  they 
proceed  to  break  those  of  their  neighbours. — I  am,  &c., 

Fbedebick  Geoboe  Lee. 
19,  Coleshill  Street,  Eaton  Square,  March  8, 1866. 


No.  XI. — The  "  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland." 

The  following  independent  testimony  to  the  accuracy,  modera- 
tion, and  justice  of  our  contributor's  paper  on  the  ''  Two 
Communions  in  Scotland,"  appeared  in  the  Church  Review  of 
March  81.  None  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
recent  history  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  can  fail  to  see  that 
its  author  is  one  of  the  few  really  able  and  independent  priests, 
whom  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Scottish  bishops  notoriously 
drore  out  of  his  native  church.  As  such  all  Catholics  in 
England  have  given  him  a  well-deserved  and  hearty  welcome, 
though  many — ourselves  amongst  the  number — frequently  have 
cause  to  regret  his  political  peculiarities : — 

SiB, — ^I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  the  Union  Review,  nor  have 
I  read  its  article  on  **  The  Two  Communions  in  Scotland,**  on 
which  you  comment  in  your  last  number.  My  object,  therefore, 
in  writing  this  letter  is  not  to  defend  the  Union  Review,  to 
which,  indeed,  is  due  from  me  personally  anything  but  gratitude 
— ^but  to  correct  one  or  two  mistakes  into  which  the  writer  of 
your  article  has  fallen. 

First,  as  to  the  Scottish  Church  calling  itself  "Protestant.*' 
I  think  no  one  can  read  the  preface  to  the  new  code  of  Canons 
without  coining  to  the  conclusion  that  the  term  ''Protestant** 
is  there  used  as,  if  not  the  proper,  at  least  a  proper  designation 
of  the  Church  in  Scotland  even  now.  The  writer  of  your 
article  is  also  incorrect  in  denying  that  *'  the  word  '  Protestant ' 
is  ever  so  used  in  official  ecclesiastical  documents.*'  In  the 
lictters  of  Orders  of  more  than  one  Bishop  in  Scotland  the 
Scottish  Church  is  designated  as  ''the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland.** 
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Again :  as  one  who  knows  Scotland  well,  I  mnst  express  my 
candid  conviction  that,  outside  the  diocese  of  Brechin,  the 
Church  in  Scotland  is  making  no  progress  at  all.  How  can  it  ? 
A  formal  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  real  substantial 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  lies  at  this  moment 
unrepealed  among  the  recent  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  and  Bishop  Wordsworth's  notorious  ''Opinion" 
has  been  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  Episcopate  as  their 
Eucharistic  Confession  of  Faith.  I  was  myself  driven  out  of 
Scotland  on  two  occasions  during  the  Eucharistic  controversy 
^-on  the  first  occasion,  because  I  refused  to  express  publicly  my 
approval  of  a  monstrous  act  of  injustice  perpetrated  against 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin  by  three  of  his  Episcopal  brethren  ;  the 
second,  and  last,  time,  because  I  ventured  to  protest  against  the 
condemnation  of  Mr.  Cheyne,  and  the  heterodoxies — as  Mr. 
Keble  characterized  them  at  the  time — of  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
**  Opinion."  I  left  Scotland  because  I  found  that  I  could  not 
exercise  my  ofl&ce  without  denying  the  faith.  I  was  "  cast  out " 
because  I  could  not  conscientiously  accept  Bishop  Wordsworth's 
•*  Opinion."  That  in  coming  South  I  have  "  bettered  myself," 
is  certainly  true ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  better  to  be  under  the  reign 
of  law  than  under  the  capricious  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastic 
despotism. 

Another  reason  why  the  Scottish  Church  is  making  no  pro- 
gress is,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  bishops  discourage  prosely- 
tism.  Some  have  publicly  rebuked  their  clergy  for  attempting 
to  convert  Presbyterians,  on  the  distinct  groimd  that  God 
bestows  his  grace  **  tbjough  Presbyterian  ordinances."  Several 
of  the  most  prosperous  missions  have  been  literally  strangled  by 
Episcopal  authority.  One  of  the  most  hardworking  incumbents 
in  the  Scottish  Church  (who  now  occupies  an  eminent  position 
in  the  diocese  of  London)  was  deliberately  starved  out  of  Scot- 
land for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  too  high-minded  and 
independent  to  please  Bishop  Wordsworth. 

And,  as  if  the  bishops  had  not  had  sufl&cient  power  before, 
the  Canons  of  1863  have  largely  increased  their  power;  so 
much  so,  that  diocesan  synods  are  now  a  solemn  farce,  viewed 
as  deliberative  assemblies.  No  subject  can  be  discussed  without 
the  permission  of  the  Bishop,  who  can  also  stop  discussion 
whenever  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

These  same  Canons,  moreover,  while  accepting  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  have  expressly  abolished  the  rubric  about  ritual ; 
that  rubric  which,  to  quote  the  language  of  Archdeacon  Free- 
man, is  *'  a  link  of  a  marvellously  interesting  kind  between  ns 
and  antiquity,  even  to  Apostolic  times,  and  between  us  and  the 
whole  Christian  world." 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  pain 
friends  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  I  forbear.    I  will  only  add 
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one  word  more.  He  is  no  true  firiend  to  the  Chmrch  in  Scotland 
-who  **  skims  and  films  the  ulcerous  sore,**  instead  of  probing  it 
to  the  quick,  and  opening  an  outlet  for  the  corruption  which  lies 
liidden  beneath  the  smooth  surface. — I  am,  &c,y  Exsul. 


No.  Xn. — The  Chubch  in  South  Atbicjl.^ 

With  onlookers  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  recent  events 
in  the  South  African  Church  have  tended  very  considerably  to 
open  the  eyes  of  many  to  a  need  of  Corporate  Be-union  amongst 
the  separate  parts  of  the  Christian  Family.  Thus  good  is 
brought  out  of  evil.  The  question  of  jurisdiction  generally,  with 
the  details  of  (o)  metropolitical  authority,  and  {$)  the  relations  of 
one  Church  to  another  cannot  for  long  be  considered  apart  from 
our  want  of  communion  with  the  venerable  Latin  Communion  and 
the  Holy  Eastern  Church.  We  need  not  say — much  as  we  regret 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  connection  with  the  Anglo- Continental 
Society — that  his  lordship  has  had  our  most  sincere  sympathy 
in  his  recent  difficulties  and  trials.  He  has  done  credit  both  to 
his  high  office  and  to  the  Church  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished 
a  member.  He  has  been  firm,  but  patient ;  tolerant  but  faithful, 
wise -and  charitable,  and,  in  all  the  various  intricate  steps  as  yet 
taken,  has  deservedly  won  for  himself  the  admiration  even  of 
many  of  his  Roman  Catholic  episcopal  brethren.  In  putting 
our  testimony  on  record  to  the  same  effect  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  title  of  Natal  is  not  to  be  taken  by  the  priest  about  to 
be  consecrated  in  Dr.  Colenso's  place.  For  what  are  the  facts 
of  the  case  ?  The  State  of  England  and  the  Church  in  South 
Africa  agreed  together  some  years  ago  to  create  a  Bislioi)rick  of 
Natal.  Each  on  its  part,  did  what  was  thought  necessary  to 
effect  this  purpose.  Conjointly,  it  was  effected.  This  of  course 
might  have  been  done  by  the  South  African  Church  acting  alone 
and  without  the  State,  but  notoriously  it  was  not.  Since  that 
period,  however,  the  State,  by  its  mouthpiece.  Lord  Westbury, 
has  declared  its  own  deliberate  act  to  have  been  utterly  null  and 
void.  As  far  as  the  State  is  now  concerned,  therefore,  there  is 
no  such  thing,  and  never  has  been,  as  a  bishoprick  of  Natal,  and 
no  such  person  as  a  Bishop  of  that  see.  All  this  of  course  from 
a  State  point  of  view  is  perfectly  formal,  perfectly  legal, 
perfectly  true.  But  the  Church  has  never  yet  participated  in  a 
repudiation  of  her  joint  act  in  the  creation  of  the  see  in  question. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Church's  act  remains  unrepealed.  What 
the  Church  has  done,  however,  is  to  declare  that  Bishop  Colenso 
is  no  longer  bishop  of  that  see,  and,  further,  to  excommunicate 
him.  Two  facts,  notwithstanding,  still  remain,  1st,  that  Dr. 
Colenso  is  still  a  bishop  without  a  see,  for  he  has  not  yet  been 
degraded,  and  2ndly,  that  the  bishoprick  of  Natal  isunsuppressed. 
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To  this  latter  point  we  would  especially  direct  the  attention  of 
the  Bishop  of  Capetown's  friends  and  adyisers.  The  see  should 
at  once  be  formiJly  suppressed  by  a  public  act  and  deed  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  South  Africa ;  more  especially  as  Peter- 
maritzburg  is  about  to  be  created  a  bishop's  see  in  its  place. 
Such  a  step  would  complete  and  make  perfect  those  necessary 
acts  which  the  Church  there  has  ratified,  and  would  be  done,  of 
course,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  English  State, 
which,  having  formally  denied  that  there  is,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  any  bishoprick  of  Natal,  could  not  object  to  such  a  purely 
spirituaJ  deed.  D.  G.  L* 

London,  April,  1866. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Suggestions  fob  the  Due  and  Reyerent  Celebration  of 
Holy  Communion. 

Dkab  Sib, — ^In  your  March  number  you  have  inserted  a 
kindly  and  favourable  notice  of  '*  Suggestions  for  the  Due  and 
Beverent  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,"  lately  issued 
by  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  But  you  have, 
most  unintentionally  I  am  siure,  misstated  its  purpose  in  saying 
that  the  "  Suggestions  "  are  **  tiiroughout  defective,  because  no 
distinction  is  ^'awn  between  High  and  Low  celebrations." 

In  drawing  up  the  **  Suggestions  "  the  most  special  care  was 

taken  throughout  to  keep  this  very  distinction  clear.     The 

Suggestions  are  headed  "  Plain  service,"  implying  that  they  are 

inapplicable,  as  they  stand,  to  a  High   Service.    It  was  felt 

indeed  that  this  very  fact  of  a  separate  treatment  brought  out 

the  more  strongly  the  existence  of  a  higher  Service,  which  would 

need  a  distinct  consideration.     The  same  caution  as  to  not 

confounding  the  two  modes  of  Service  is  also  inserted  in  the 

short  Pref^e,  which   explains  that    the   **  Suggestions "   are 

intended  only  for  the  case  of  a  celebrant  with  a  single  assistant, 

as  characterizing  a  Low  celebration.     The  council  of  the  Con- 

fafctemity  considered  that  upon  the  whole  it  would  be  more  for 

the  interest  of  the  cause  which  in  common  with  yourself  they 

Aave  at  heart,  of  diffusing  more  widely  a  careful  knowledge  of 

^e  chief  elements  of  Eucharistic  Ritual,  to  do  what  they  might, 

*o  secure  attention  to  the  simpler  and  more  ordinary  use,  before 

Proceeding  to  suggest  anything  of  a  more  elaborate  form. 

I  shoidd  be  much  obliged  to  you,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
^<^8t  ready  to  do,  to  correct  this  misapprehension  in  your  ensuing 
^Oooiber. 

I  remain,  yours,  very  faithfully, 
An  Associate  of  the  C.  B.  S.  and  Membeb    , 
OF  THE  Council. 
3farcA,  186Q. 

^teE  Orebntal  Church  and  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

•j>^  Sib, — I  observe  that  Dr.  Newman  in  his  admirable  letter  to 
J^^^*  Pusey  refers  to  the  Orthodox  Church  as  teaching  the 
r^otrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  it  immediately  occurred 
^^  ^ne,  as  a  member  of  that  Church,  that  your  readers  might  be 
Sjl^^^  to  be  informed  precisely  what  her  doctrine  is  in  relation  to 
-*^«  Mother  of  God ;  commencing  with  the  intention  of  simply 
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doing  this,  I  have  been  iuduced  to  make  some  farther  remarks 
\ipon  the  general  subjeot,  trusting  that  I  shall  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  upon  a  question  which  is  now  undergoing,  in  the 
.  language  of  the  newspapers,  a  thorough  **  ventilation.'* 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
such  a  mysterious  subject  as  the  Conception  of  the  Mother  of 
God  should  ever  hav6  become  matter  of  controversy ;  especially 
in  times  like  these.  From  the  commencement  of  the  argument, 
rival  disputants  have  attempted  to  be  tcise  beyond  what  t«  written, 
and,  had  the  theory  of  the  Lnmaculate  Conception  never  arisen, 
of  course  it  would  never  have  been  disputed,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  rehgion,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
We  may  truly  lament  that  the  reticence  of  S.  Augustine  has  not 
prevailed ;  treating  of  sin  he  says  :  *'  except  therefore  the  hdy 
Virgin  Mary,  concerning  whom,  on  account  of  the  honour  of  the 
Lordy  I  wish  to  enter  into  no  discussion  when  writing  con- 
cerning sin." 

This  is  surely  the  exact  sentiment  of  the  Orthodox  Ohuroh ; 
true  it  is,  the  dogma  has  been  referred  to  by  orthodox  writers 
only  to  be  condemned ;  still,  Authority  has  not  spoken,  nor  is  it 
to  be  expected  to  do  so  upon  a  subject  on  which  it  has  nothing 
to  say  ;  upon  which  it  has  no  tradition,  for  this  is  exactly  the 
position  in  which  it  finds  itself : — even  with  respect  to  actual  _ 
sin  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  of  God,  its  language  is  very  ^ 
guarded,  the  definition  of  Venial  sin  in  the  Orthodox  Confession's 
(Part  III.  Quest.  XLUI.)  is  thus  expressed  :  '*  Sin  not  mortal,^ 
or,  as  it  is  caUed  by  some,  venial  sin,  is  that  which  no  nuuLKi 
that  is  bom,  except  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  can  be  with — . 
out " :   is   not  this  the  exact   counterpart    of   the  words  offr<« 
S.  Augustine  ?     Reticence  then  is  what  the  Orthodox  Church^ 
recommends  upon  the  subject,  for  although  Scripture  conclude?  « 
**  all  under  sin,*'  we  must  at  least  except  One  who  is  not  exceptor 
by  name ;  the  rule  is  not  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  necessar^   ' 
exception,  any  more  than  the  passages  which  assert  the  un^^ 

versality  of  death  mention  the  exceptions  of  Enoch  and  Elijah 

and  even  whilst  our  Church  calls  our  Saviour  "  the  only  sinle^^ 
one  "  *  who  only  and  alone  is  without  sin ;  f  still,  **  on  accou]=^< 
of  the  honour  of  the  Lord,"  she  hesitates  to  affirm  that  IL^tfl 
Mother  partook  of  the  original  stain  ;  at  any  rate  to  the  saucx^ 
extent  as  we  do. 

To  return,  however,  to  Dr.  Newman;  in  the  first  50  pages  ^ 
his  letter  he  is  occupied  in  estabhshing  what  no  orthodox 
Christian  could  think  of  gainsaying — ^that  Mary  is  regarded  1>J 
the  Primitive  Fathers  as  the  second  Eve  ;i  but  surely,  instead  ^^ 
inferring  from  this,  as  Dr.  Newman  does,  that  Mary  was  sinl^^* 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  being,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  tt^-^^ 

•  Prayer  in  the  Service  for  the  Dead. 

f  Prayer  in  the  Service  of  Genuflection  at  Pentecost. 
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analogy  in  its  strictness,  we  shotdd  rather  conclude  that,  just 
as  Eye,  originally  sinless,  hecame  a  sinner,  and  thns  the  mother 
of  all  who  die  in  Adam,  so  Mary,  retracing  her  steps,  from 
being  a  sinner,  became  sinless,  and  thus,  as  the  Mother  of. 
Christ,  the  Mother  also  of  All  who  live  in  Him :  nor  would  this 
be  less  in  accordance  with  the  idea  that  it  was  in  the  *'  Ave"  of 
Gabriel  that  Mary  reversed  the  name  of  Eva. 

It  is  at  page  50,  however,  that  Dr.  Newman  carries  the  con- 
troversy a  stage  further  than  has  yet  been  done  in  England ; 
he  here  introduces  the  question  whether  original  sin  is  a  pure 
privation  or  something  positive ;  upon  this  question  I  will  eut^r 
at  some  length,  as  it  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
whole  controversy. 

8.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  who  is  claimed  by  Eoman  contro- 
versialists as  an  authority  for  the  Immaculate  Conception,  is 
also  considered  to  be  the  first  who  maintained  that  original  sin 
is  a  pure  privation.   This  notion  was  opposed  by  Peter  Lombard, 
"who    adduced   S.    Augustine   as   witnessing  to  the    contrary. 
^Thomas  Aquinas,  in  those  of  his  works  which  preceded  the 
Summa,   held,  with   S.  Anselm,   that  original    sin  consisted 
3nerely  in  the  withdrawal  of  original  righteousness,  so  that 
Tuatural  concupiscence  was  no  longer  restrained  by  sanctifying 
^race.    But  in  the  Summa  Theologia,  after  having  most  deeply 
considered  the  matter  **  novam  tradidit  doctrinam,  alterius  non 
oblitos,"  he  became   of  a    different    opinion  ; — distinguishing 
"between  "habitus  ad  bene  vel  male  agendum,"  and  *' habitus 
^  bene  vel  male  se  habendum,"  he  concluded  that  original  sin 
■was  a  habitus  of  the  second  order,  and  therefore  not  a  mere 
iRrithdrawal  of  an  external  restraint ;    thus  it  is  **  habitus  in 
ordine  ad  naturam,  ut  agritudo;''  not  a  mere  privation  but  a 
real  quality;   his  conclusion  is  thus  stated:  "  Peccatum  ori- 
gmale  habet  privationem  formalis  justitiaj,  et  cum  hoc  inordi- 
natam  dispositionem  partium  animae.     Unde  non  est  privatio 
pura,  sed  est  quidam  habitus  corruptus."  (lo,  2®,  q.  82,  art.  1 
€oncl.)     Contenson  maintained  the  same  (t.  1,  hb.  7,  p.  182). 
Cajetan  thus  strikingly  exemplifies  the  difference  between  the 
state  of  pure  nature  merely  deprived  of  primaeval  grace,  and 
Men  nature,  sick  and  wounded,  **defectus  anim©  et  corporis 
naturae  in  puris  naturahbus  nee  culpae,  nee  poenae,  nee  vulne- 
latnm,  etc.,  rationem  habent,  sed  naturalium  conditionum ;  in 
iiatura  autem  lapsa  habent  rationem  corruptionum,  vulnerum 
Poenaa  et  culpae  in  parte  susceptiva  illius."  (Cajet,  Comm.  iti  1,  2, 
9- 109,  art.  2,  S.  Thorn.)   So  Peter  Dens — ^homo  natus  est,  **  in 
•tatu  pejori  quam  si  conditus  fuisset  in  puris  naturalibus,"  et 
•tatim,  "  homo  in  statu  natures  purae  crearetur,  sicut  spoliatus 
©t  vulneratus  a  nudo." 

l^ow  Perrone  himself  maintains  {Tract  de  Deo  Creat.  par.  iii. 
^*P-  V.  prop.  1)  that  even  in  fallen  man,  free  will  involves 
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liberty  of  choice  or  option,  liberty  of  exercise,  and  liberty  of 
execution.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing positive  in  the  nature  of  (fallen)  man  which  yehemently 
impeb  bi'm  towards  evil,  otherwise  he  would  never,  being  aware 
*  of  the  consequences,  commit  sin ;  and  although  Perrone  says 
^<Batio  formaHs,  vel  si  mavis  quidditas  peccati  originalis 
consistit  *  *  *  in  sola  privatione  gratisB  sanctificantis,"  yet 
he  is  constrained  to  admit  ''  ignorantia,  in  malum  proni1»8, 
concupiscentia,  mors  ipsa,  sunt  totidem  poeme  et  efifectus  peccati 
originalis." 

Here  at  last  then  we  are  brought  to  this,  that  the  whole 
matter  resolves  itself  into  the  question  whether  the  guilt  or  debt 
incurred  by  Adam  is  ever  actually  separated  from  its  conse- 
quences in  those  who  inherit  it.    Original  sin,  as  such,  was  and 
is  the  sin  of  Adam,  that  is  to  say,  an  act  of  disobedience,  and  we 
all,  as  being  in  Adam,  are  guilty  of  this  sin,  and  therefore  of 
necessity  liable  to  all  the  consequences  thereof.    Hence,  yfrstZy, 
the  sin  does  not  consist  in  a  personal  act,  but  in  an  inherited  debt^ 
which  is  the  debt  of  guilt ;  and  secondly,  the  debt  which  we  have 
thus  incurred  through  the  act  of  our  ancestor  involves  certain 
consequences  which   afifect    our    whole    being — 1,  our  living 
powers — disease  and  death  ;  2,  our  knowing  powers — ^weakness 
of  sense,  judgment,  and  intellect ;  8,  our  voUtional  powers — 
weakness  and  perversion  of  will ;  and  4,  our  social  relations. 
This  is  the  view  entertained  by  our  own  theologian,  Macarius, 
Bishop  of  Yinnitza,  (Theologie  Dogmat.  Orthod.  Paris,  1859, 
torn.  1,  p.  599,)  who,  whilst  he  recognises  the  logical  distinction   . 
which  may  properly  be  admitted  between  the  actual  debt  or  r 
guilt  and  its  consequences,  yet  carefully  points  out  that  in  ^ 
Scripture  "  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  that  of  its  conse-  — 
quences  are  not  separately  set  forth,  and  that  in  establishing^ 
the  reality  and  the  universality  of  original  sin,  it  establishes  M^ 
the  same  time  the  reahty  and  the  universality  of  its   conse — 
quences."— (P.  600.) 

Now  to  apply  this  conclusion  to  the  matter  in  hand.  If  w^ 
are  to  agree  with  S.  Augustine,  S.  John  Damascene,*  Petezr- 
Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Gajetan,  Gontenson,  Peter  Deii^B 
and  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  hold  that  original  sin,  regarded* 
as  the  entire,  inevitable  heritage  of  mankind,  involves  not  onl""^ 
the  deprivation  of  supernatural  grace,  but  a  wounded,  corrupt: 
and  diseased  nature,   and  then  bear  in  mini  the  meanin^al 

•  Hao  igitor  peronssione  principis  malomxn  damonis  deoeptnm  hominen^! 
et  oonditoris  sui  prfeceptnm  non  obsenrantem,  et  nndatnm  gratiiB,  et  fiduu  Hi 
ad  Demn  destitatnin,  et  indutum  asperitate  flagitiosie  yits  .  .  .  et  oi.^^ 
enxndatain  mortalitate,  crassitieqne  camis  .  .  .  et  a  paradiso,  josto  J)^"^ 
judicio  extorrem  factum,  et  morfce  condemnatmn  et  cormptione  subdituc:^ 
non  despexit  miserator  Dens. — (De  Fid.  Orthod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  edit.  Basil.y 

Inhaerens  corpori  nostra  odor  et  seruuM  peccaU  id  est  concnpisoentiE  " 
Tolaptas  corporis. — (16.  lib.  iy.  cap.  zxiiL) 
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attached  by  Dr.  Newman  to  the  term  original  sin,  (p.  51,)  from 
which  alone  he  asserts  that  the  new  doctrine  declares  Uie 
Mother  of  God  to  be  free,  it  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  conrse 
that  the  Boman  Church,  including  neither  the  fault,  nor  the 
punishment,  nor  the  disease,  nor  the  wound  in  this  term,  so  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Lnmaculate  Conception  leaves  untouched  the 
question  whether  the  Mother  of  God  is  liable  to  them  or  no ; 
all  that  it  does  declare  is  that  she  is  free  from  the  simple 
deprivation ! 

I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to  decide  whether  this  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Bull  <*  Ineffabilis,"  nor  shall  I 
follow  Dr.  Newman  any  further  in  his    arguments  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception ;  all  I  can  do  is  to  assure  your  readers 
with  the  utmost  confidence  that,  highly  as  she  venerates  the 
Most  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  as  Mother  of  God,  and  therefore  **  ex- 
celling in  grace  and  nearness  to  God,  and  so  also  in  dignity 
every  cfeated  being,'*  **  honouring  her  far  above  the  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,***  **  the  Orthodox  Church  has  never  entered  on 
the  question  whether  her  Conception  was  Immaculate,  but  even 
^^nsiders  the  question  itself  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
<2ueen  of  Angels  :"t  and  although  she  keeps  the  Festival  of  the 
<3onception  of  8.  Anna  on  the  9th   December,  she  does  so  in 
^commemoration  of  the  fact  that  the  Mother  of  God  like  the 
Torerunner  was  bom  of  sterile  parents,  as  is  shown  by  S.  John 
Damascene,  J  and  commemorated  further  by  the  Church  on  the 
8th  September,  the  Festival  of  her  Birth,  as  clearly  appears 
from  the  Kontakion  of  the  day."     **  By  thy  Birth,  unspotted 
One,  were  Joachim  and  Anna  deUvered  from  the  reproach  of 
childlessness,   and  Adam  and    Eve  from  the  destruction  of 
death.** 

I  shall  now  conclude,  as  I  am  not  writing  a  review  of  Dr. 
IJewman's  work,  and  shall  hope  to  see  the  work  worthily  com- 
mented on  in  your  pages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Obthodoxos. 


The  "  Scottish  Episcopal  Church." 

Deab  Sir, — I  have  seldom  read  an  article  which  has  more 
^terested  me  than  that  in  your  March  number  on  "  The  Two 
Communions  in  Scotland."  It  has  put  into  shape  what  I  have 
iong  thought  and  frequently  attempted  to  set  forth — the  result 
^^  visits  to  Scotland  for  several  considerable  periods.  I  need 
^ot  say  that  my  ancient  ideal  very  soon  faded  away.  Picturing 
^  myself  a  primitive  and  apostolic  church  I  found  what  looked 

•  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Russian  Church.    Part  I.  art.  iii. 
+  M^onravieff,  in  Viocet  from  the  East^  p.  127. 

♦  Ve  Fid,  Orthod.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xv. 
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like  a  mere  modem  sect,  with  little  life,  no  missionary  energy, 
decreasing  yearly  in  number  and  influence,  and  altogether  taken 
up  with  church  squabbles.  The  good  Bishop  of  Brechin  can  do 
little  or  nothing,  because  the  Episcopalians  are  so  hampered  by 
lay  influence  and  lairdism,  and  the  bishops  are  bound  to  make 
themselves  popular.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  service  I 
attended  at  S.  Paul*s,  Dundee.  Morning  Prayer  was  not  read, 
sung,  chanted,  nor  intoned;  it  was  '* pronounced *'  with  an 
assumed  solemnity  and  a  very  emphatic  twang,  the  reverse  of 
impressive.  There  was  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
midday.  After  the  money  had  been  gathered  from  the  people, 
t!ie  bishop,  who  had  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon,  went 
into  the  vestry  on  the  south  side,  handed  the  cup  and  other 
things  to  the  clergymen  within  the  rails,  and  then  withnme-f^n/Af 
of  the  congregatum  left  the  church !  On  afterwards  remarking  upon 
this  to  his  lordship,  he  said  it  was  the  established  tradition  is 
Scotland,  and  tliat  the  Scotch  were  very  conservative,*(a  new 
idea  for  politicians,  I  should  imagine.)  The  altar  at  S.  Paul's 
is  miserable,  without  any  of  the  legal  ornaments,  but  with  a 
great  red  velvet  cusliion  in  its  middle  placed  at  the  wall  against 
which  stands  a  largo  open  Bible.  At  all  this  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed. 

The  Church  of  Brechin — the  bishop's  cathedral  I  suppose — 
is  certainly  a  marvellous  curiosity.  No  dissenting  ehapel  in 
England  could  be  uglier.  It  is  quitrf  worthy  of  a  visit  as  an 
original  specimen  of  native  ecclesiastical  taste.  Six  peers  and 
baronets  divide  the  three  galleries  between  them.  The  services 
in  it  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  English  Church,  even  of  the 
most  Puritan  sort ;  and  as  a  matter  of  consequence.  Episcopacy 
in  the  town  is  surely  dying  out — the  cougregation  being  imder 
200.  I  made  special  visits  to  these  and  other  places,  innocently 
imagining  that  the  bishop's  theories,  than  whom  no  one  has 
more  ably  or  faithfully  set  such  forth  in  his  continual  and  most 
acceptable  visits  to  England,  would  have  been  completely  car- 
ried out  into  practice  in  his  fortunate  Scotch  diocese.  But  O  ^ 
tern  porn  y  n  mores!  what  a  contrast !  Let  tourists  go  and  explore  « 
for  themselves.  The  Scotch  Episcopalians,  with  their  presentw^ 
anti-missionary  policy,  will  never  do  anything  but  continue  to 
decrease  by  degrees,  and  in  the  end  become  as  extinct  as  the 
Dodo. — Yours  very  faithfully, 

H.  D.  E.,  Chaplain  R.  N. 


Sib, — Though  I  cannot  go  with  you  in  all  that  is  written  ii^B 
your  remarkable  paper  on  the  Scottish  Church,  I  do  not  hesitat— ^ 
to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  what,  I  am  confident,  will  proiC= 
duce  great  good.  You  have  no  doubt  hit  hard,  but  to  all  tni-^ 
Catholics  in  Scotland  this  is  a  source  of  satisfaction.     Nothin  ^ 
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influences  our  bishops  so  much  as  English  public  opinion,  and 
we  certainly  want  law  instead  of  tyranny,  Primitive  Catholic 
principles  instead  of  Edinburgh  Christianity.  As  a  party, 
powerful  for  good,  the  Catholics  here  are  broken  up.  Little 
can  be  done  except  by  help  from  England,  and  little  is  likely  to 
come  after  the  S.  Mary's,  Aberdeen,  case.  Self-sacrifice,  per- 
sonal devotion  and  success  all  count  for  nothing  when  Catholic 
principles  are  plainly  taught.  Bepeat  the  dose.  Sir,  your 
patient  needs  it. — ^Yours,  etc., 

Presbtteb  Abebdonensis. 
March  18th,  1866. 
P.S.  I  once  mentioned  to  one  of  our  Bishops  that  I  hoped 
Provost  Fortescue  or  Canon  Humble  might  one  day  be  elected 
to  the  Scottish  Episcopate,  but  his  reverence  immediately 
xeplied  "  If  they  were  elected  twenty  times  over,  we  should  never 
allow  them  to  be  consecrated." 


Bib, — ^The  history  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  yet 
-*o  be  written.     The  history,  I  mean,  of  its  latter  days,  since 
-*he  rosy  halo  which  enmantled  it  has  given  place  to  the  chilly 
:xnists  of  its  native  mountain  air  :  the  record  of  its  inner  working 
^nd  influence,  of  the  way  in  which  it  meets  exigencies,  of  the 
:^eflnement  of  the  cruelty  of  its  tender  mercies,  of  its  failures,  its 
selfishness  and  its  ambition.    Towards  such  a  history  and  record 
-^^OMT  contributor,  P.  C.  J.,  in  the  March  number,  offers  much 
:i=no8t  valuable  and  to  some,  no  doubt,  startling  material.  I  write 
^  "onfortunately  for  me,  as  I  am  tempted  to  think)  from  one  of 
'•:iie  centres,  perhaps  viewed  in  some  lights,  the  centre  of  Scotch 
^Episcopal  death  and  inaction.     Will  it  be  out  of  place  if  I 
^^•ttempt  to  give   some  evidence  confirmatory  of  the  state  of 
'tilings  to  which  P.  C.  J.  has  so  ably  drawn  attention  ?   I  venture 
^^o  think  not,  for  these  reasons  (1)  because  common  honesty  and 
fairness   demand  that  the   delusions  which  hover  about   the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Communion  should  by  all  means  lawful  bo  dis- 
pelled ;  (2)  because  those  most  closely  interested  in  the  welfare 
^  that  Communion  should  be  aroused,  roughly  even,  if  need 
P^,  to  do  something  in  its  behalf  before  it  be  too  late.     Before 
^^_  be  too  late,  because  facts,  those  irrepressible  "  chiels  that 
^^^xina  ding  "  clearly  prove  decadence  which  if  unarrested  must 
^^d  in  torpor,  paralysis  and  death.     Declension  from  sound 
^^ctrine,  abandonment  of  pious  usages  and  practices  ;  do  these 
^Ways  indicate  a  waning  cause  (I  mean  in  a  popular  sense,)  or 
^  tottering  house  ?     Unfortunately  experience  teaches  just  the 
^^'^erse.     But  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  **  a 
^^^ble  Nemesis,"  as  a  priest  once  said  to  me,  is  haunting  the 
^^ps  of  those  who  have  been  dragging  Catholic  doctrine  and 
^^ctice  through  lie  dirt  for  the  last  fifteen  years.    Non-success, 
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distraction,  internal  strife  sncli  as  those  not  behind  the  sceneB 
have  no  idea  of,  steady  and  fatal  decrease  in  numbers,  this  is  her 
portion  whose  faithlessness  is  as  clear  as  the  day. 

Two  ideas  seem  to  have  filled  the  Scotch  Episcopal  mind  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  higher  considerations.  These  are :  (1)  A 
lowering  of  standards  to  please  Presbyterians  within  and  with* 
out ;  (2)  Peace  at  any  price.  It  is  no  secret  that  many  members 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  are  not  CathoUcs  in  belief 
and  practice  but  Presbyterians  with  a  Bishop  and  liturgy, 
taking  this  last  word  in  its  generally,  though  wrongly  appUed. 
sense. 

Bishops,  priests,  and  lay  people  are  at  least  pretty  much  at 
one  in  this — ^viz.,  the  endeavour  to  tone  down  as  far  as  possible 
the  notes  of  Catholicity  to  the  tmiform  dull  level  of  the  Presby* 
terian  pitch.  The  present  writer  on  one  occasion  had  to  asseoi 
the  truth  that  Presbyterians  are  external  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  Deacon  just  ordained  to  an  important  town  curacy  protested 
against  this  broad  statement,  and  the  vice-president  of  the 
Church  Institute  (the  only  one  in  Scotland)  before  which  I  had 
been  speaking  could  not  deny  to  Presbyterians  the  right  to  be 
considered  members  of  the  Church  Catholic.  The  majority  of 
the  Institute  men  endorsed  these  sentiments  which  in  the  latter 
case  were  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  vice-president,  who 
is  a  lawyer  by  the  way,  could  not  bear  to  think  that  so  many  of 
his  relatives  were  in  such  an  uncomfortable  position.  Precisely 
so.  Many  of  the  clergy  have  either  sprung  from  Presbyterian 
parents  or  have  Presbyterian  connections  who  must  be  treated 
civilly.  The  laity  follow  suit ;  **  Converts  "  cannot  bear  to 
reflect  upon  their  belongings  and  surrounding  while  Episco- 
palians bom  and  bred  are  so  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Kirk  which  surrounds  them,  their  connections  in  life  through 
intermarriage,  business  and  pleasure  that  they  find  it  hard,  not 
indeed  to  draw  the  line,  but  to  follow  the  line  of  demarcation 
which  the  Church  has  clearly  drawn  between  herself  and  the 
sects  established  or  non-established.  One  who  is  a  fair  sample 
of  the  thoughtful  inteUigent  Scotch  Episcopal  layman  has 
frequently  argued  against  any  ritual  developments  such  as  have 
obtained  in  the  sister  Church  in  England,  on  the  ground  that 
incense,  lights  and  vestments,  choral  service,  and  the  decent 
ordering  of  the  public  offices  would  render  "  our  Church  still 
more  obnoxious  to  Presbjrterians :  our  standards  should  be 
lowered  rather  than  heightened  in  the  face  of  the  present  signs 
of  the  times  when  the  Natural  Kirk  is  stretching  forth  her  hands 
to  us."  The  argument  besides  being  of  course  very  silly  is  very 
wicked,  and  although  in  the  present  instance,  only  urged  by  a 
private  layman  in  a  sort  of  Church  debating  club,  is  in  reality 
the  argument  upon  which  the  retrograde  actions  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  are  grounded.    It  embodies  the  views  not 
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only  of  the  great  majority  of  the  lay  people  bat  those  also  of 
the  Bishops  and  clergy,  hi  a  sense,  but  a  bad  one,  the  Church's 
cords  are  lengthened  indefinitely  in  this  way.  Never  mind, 
however,  if  in  the  effort  her  stakes  are  fatally  weakened. 
Conciliation  and  compromise  are  the  cankers  that  are  eating 
away  the  heart  of  the  Scottish  Communion.  Anything  like 
manly  independence  and  clear  sharp  outline  is  rapidly  vanishing. 
And  all  without  the  result  aimed  at.  Pi'esbyterians  are  still 
what  they  were,  and  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  has  fallen 
grievously  from  her  former  status.  If  she  has  obtained  the 
good  will  of  those  "  other  Christians  "  who  surround  her,  if  she 
has  passed  through  her  hour  of  persecution  and  trial  into  some- 
thing like  Parliamentary  and  Southern  favour,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  what  is  Primitive,  Apostolic  and  Catholic  has  grievously 
suffered  in  the  process. 

And  when  Scotch  Episcopalians  are  charged  with  paucity  of 
ritual  and  meanness  of  worship,  what  is  the  constantly  urged 
excuse  7  •*  Our  Church  is  essentially  a  missionary  Church." 
Now  what  is  one  distinguishing  work,  one  prominent  feature  in 
a  missionary  Church?  I  answer — warm,  earnest,  intelligible 
preaching,  preachments  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  appeals  to 
the  heart  in  the  cause  of  the  Crucified.  In  preaching  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  most  grievously  fails.  The  kirk  attracts  by 
the  eloquence  of  its  preachers.  Dr.  Candlish,  Dr.  Guthrie,  Dr. 
MacLeod,  and  a  host  beside,  if  very  unorthodox  and  anti- 
Cathohe,  at  least  take  care  to  set  their  heresies  in  decent  dress 
before  their  rather  fastidious  audiences.  If  their  sermons  are 
intolerably  long,  they  at  any  rate  convey  instruction  of  a  certain 
order,  and  have  a  measure  of  warmth  and  a  tone  of  cultivated 
thought  running  through  them  which  more  than  atone  for  their 
length  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  *'  sit  under  "  them.  But  as 
in  other  things,  so  in  preaching,  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church 
cannot  meet  the  wants  of  its  members.  Her  children  ask  for 
bread,  she  gives  them  a  stone.  She  cannot  boast  one  great 
preacher  in  the  ranks  of  her  native  clergy.  If  the  enemies  are 
to  be  fought  with  their  own  weapons,  surely  it  is  utter  madness 
to  neglect  preaching.  Presbyterians  will  have  preaching,  and  if 
they  don't  get  it  there  is  no  hope  of  winning  them.  It  is  in 
Tain  that  Daily  Services  or  frequent  Celebrations  or  Eitual  is 
set  before  them.  Their  strong  inbred  affection  for  <'  hearing 
the  Word  **  must  be  consulted,  or  all  else  will  fail.  Why  are  we 
" EpiscopaHans ?'*    Why  is  the  kirk  all  wrong?    These  are 

riestions  that  enquiring  Presbyterians  want  Ught  thrown  upon. 
never  heard  a  sermon  in  which  these  questions  were  handled 
with  ability  or  candour.  **  Lowering  the  standards  "  is  much 
more  usual. 

It  is  true  that  here  and  there  a  spasmodic  attempt  at  lively 
preaching  is  made,  but  when  liie  "life**  is  divorced  from 
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eommon  sense  and  allied  to  the  ludicrous,  the  ^ort  is  value- 
less, if  not  worse.  What  would  be  said  in  the  south  to  such 
examples  of  pul|iit  eloquence  as  these  to  which  I  have  listened  ? 
'*  Zaccheus  was  a  little  man  with  the  bump  of  curiosity  very 
large.'*  In  a  reference  to  some  names  in  the  genealogy  of  our 
Lord,  certain  persons  were  referred  to  as  <<  being  no  better  than 
they  should  be,"  while  of  the  Samaritan  woman  we  were  told 
that  the  '*  least  said  about  her  the  better."  Ponderous  homilies 
of  the  seventeenth  century  type,  or  the  productions  of  divines 
fresh  from  Glenalmond,  blundered  through  witli  perverse 
emphasis,  and  directed  apparently  to  the  pulpit  cushion, — these 
are  the  husks  with  which  the  children  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  are  fed.  I  heard  perhaps  the  greatest  preacher  in  this 
communion  a  short  time  ago.  His  subject  was  one  of  very  deep 
interest  and  importance,  and  Ids  high  position  as  a  scholar,  his 
irreproachable  character,  and  his  churchmanship,  alike  demand 
respect  and  deference  when  he  speaks.  Only  a  handful  of 
persons,  chiefly  women,  assembled  to  hear  him.  In  the  same 
week  I  attended  a  service  with  our  Boman  Catholic  brethren. 
A  searching,  piercing  sermon  was  preached  on  the  words  ''  O  all 
ye  who  pass  by,"  &c.,  by  a  Passionist.  The  congregation  con- 
sisted of  some  six  hundred  mill-workers  and  artizans,  who  at 
eight  o*clock  at  night,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  were  willing  to 
meditate  on  their  Saviour,  and  adore  Him  at  His  Altar.  Gould 
Scotch  Episcopacy  in  this  great  city  of  Glasgow  show  such  a 
sight  ?  And  if  not,  why  not  ?  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  that 
few  of  our  clergy  dare  speak  the  plain  things  that  this  good 
young  priest  spoke  from  his  heart.  Scotch  Episcopal! anism 
would  be  **  offended.'* 

In  justice  to  the  clergy  I  will  say  that  the  attendance  at 
sacred  seasons  is  most  disheartening  and  discouraging.     I  know 
two  churches  where  during  Lent  the  attendance  has  averaged 
in  one  12,  in  the  other  20  at  the  Wednesday   and    Friday 
services.     Still  the  laity  are  not  solely  to  blame.     The  hours  of     '- 
service  are  terribly  inconvenient,  in  many  cases  utterly  imprac- 
ticable.    It  would  certainly  be  desirable  to  enquire  into  tlie     ^ 
working  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  this  matter.     Mass    'X 
at  7,  8,  and  9  a.m.  ;  Benediction  and  Sermon  at  8  p.m.,  in  some    ^ 
oases  9  p.m.  during  Holy  Week  :  are  services  evidently  intended  -^ 

for  the  masses,  not  for  the  few  ladies  who  have  mid-day  shop 

pings  to  do  in  the  city  and  who  find  the  Church  a  convenient^^^ 
halting-place.  Certain  indications  of  improvement  have  a^t^- 
last  appeared  and  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  them  and  trust^'  - 
that  they  will  lead  to  better  things.  All  great  bodies,  however.  '^ 
move  slowly,  and  amongst  all  her  **  findings  "  the  EpiacopaT  ■  ^ 
Communion  in  Scotland  and  the  **  Protestant  Bishops  "  an^5^ 
clergy  thereof,  have  not  as  yet  found  what  best  suits  th*-  -^ 
requirements  of  her  members.     Some  few  people  from  Englan^^  — 
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IiaTe  latterly  tried  to  set  a  better  example,  with  what  success 
P.  C.  J.  has  shown.  When  a  Bishop,  his  leading  incumbent, 
and  a  minister  of  an  **  English  chapel  *'  are  conjointly  gazetted 
in  the  daily  papers  as  having  graced  a  conversazione  in 
Passion  Week,  I  need  scarcely  remark  npon  the  gross  violation 
of  Advent  and  Lent  by  priests  and  people.  I  know  a  priest  who 
makes  very  great  pretensions  to  Catholic  Chnrchmanship,  who 
honestly  avowed  having  gone  to  see  Charles  Eean  in  Lent.   And 

I  have  never  yet  heard  the  laity  rebnked  for  attending  balls, 
concerts,  and  parties  which  in  Glasgow  come  to  a  grand  climax 
in  Passion-tide. 

A  friend  writes  regarding  a  Church  in  this  diocese  : — 

**  There  was  no  celebration  either  on  Ascension  Day  or  Trinity 
Snnday  though  clause  5  of  Canon  XXX.  directs  that  *  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shall  be  administered  on  the 
great  Festivals.'  In  the  matter  of  Daily  Service  the  Incumbent 
is.  bound  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  addition  to  the 
obligation  laid  on  every  priest  to  perform  both  Morning  and 
Evening  service.  Beside  this,  there  is  a  printed  notice  on  the 
church  door  specifying  the  hours  as  10-80  a.m.  and  7*80  p.m., 
the  «ame  appearing  in  Masters'  Guide.  It  will  hardly  be 
credited  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  only  Morning  Service  is 
performed.  Holy  Baptism  is  never  administered  at  the  time  the 
Church  directs." 

Of  the  celebration  I  would  rather  not  quote  his  account. 
My  own  eyes,  however,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  sad  facts 
my  correspondent  details. 

According  to  **  Masters'  Guide  "  for  1866,  another  Church 
in  the  Glasgow  Diocese  is  put  down  for  Daily  Choral  Service  at 

II  and  2*80.  This  is,  I  believe,  quite  as  fallacious  as  the  case 
instanced  by  my  friend.  One  evil  result  of  such  shams  and 
perhaps  the  least,  is  the  '*  unfaith  "  which  is  generated  in  such 
&  usefril  publication,  and  the  handle  given  to  those  priests  who 
are  negligent  in  the  matter  of  the  Daily  office. 

Glasgow,  March,  1866.  W.  C.  D. 


**  MuLTTJM  m  Parvo,"  or,   "A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block.'* 

Snt, — ^Most  people  like  to  have  a  key  to  their  puzzle,  but  it 
is  not  often  that  a  puzzle  contains  its  own  key.  This  is  what 
■will  make  Dr.  Ward's  Preface  doubly  valuable,  if  not  to  those 
who  knew  him  previously,  at  least  to  posterity.  On  page  15  of 
it  he  says  : — «*  In  all  these  cases  alike  I  hold  this  without  the 
?hadow  of  a  doubt,  not  because,  in  any  one  of  the  three 
iiistajicos  I  have  personally  examined  every  imaginable  his- 
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torical  diflScnlty,  bnt  because  I  know  far  certain  that  the  Church's 
teaching  is  infallibly  tme." 

Consequently,  we  may  reverse  the  compliment  which  is  paid 
to  another  party  farther  on  in  his  own  favour.  **  If  any  man 
ever  lived  who  exhibited  the  principle  of  private  judgment  in  its 
most  naked  features  and  its  extz^mest  shape,  it  is  the  Ulira- 
montane  Dublinist" — (P.  448,  Dublin  for  April) ;  and  assume 
for  certain  that  Dr.  Ward  will  never  confess  himself  refuted  till 
he  refutes  himself.  This,  however,  to  those  who  knew  him 
previously  may  be  stale  news. — ^Tours,  &c., 

April  7.  Philalethes. 


[We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  several  letters  and  reviews, 
notwithstanding  an  addition  of  many  pages  to  the  present 
number. — ^Ed.] 
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THE  AUTHOE  OF  "THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR/' 
I. 

July  14,  1888. 

'*  If  the  trnmpet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare 
himself  for  the  battle  ?" 


The  night  was  black,  and  but  few  stars  were  bright, 

The  dull  of  Death  hung  o*er  a  rocky  steep ; 

Around  our  citadel  men  slept  their  sleep, 

While  the  foe  gathered  for  a  deadly  fight. 

Then  rose  a  clear,  calm  voice,  sweet  as  of  yore  ; 

Sounded  a  trumpet  for  the  sleeping  hosts, 

Who,  rising,  staggered  to  their  proper  posts. 

And  grasped  their  arms,  with  watchword  as  before. 

Behind  the  city's  towers,  when  Morning  broke, 

The  torn  flag  floated  in  its  silver  glare ; 

The  old  Cross  gleaming  in  the  morning  air 

Of  future  triumph  to  our  soldiers  spoke  ; 

8word,  breast-plate,  helmet,  each  to  other  given. 

Were  blessed  by  Michael  through  the  bars  of  Heaven. 

n. 

March  29,  1866. 

*'  Eternal  rest  give  unto  him,  O  Lord ;   and  let  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  him." 


A  change  unken'd  has  overpassed  this  land, 
A  Breath  Divine  has  breathed  new  life  again, 
The  whitened  bones  upon  a  desolate  plain 
Bedclothed  once  more,  show  forth  God's  mighty  hand. 
Slowly  the  work  of  restoration  grows ; 
Strangely  the  wiUs  of  men  He  moulds  anew ; 
Nourishing  rain,  keen  winds,  autumnal  dew. 
Stem  Winter's  Frost,  or  Autumn's  golden  glows, 
Succeed, — to  bring  forth  Earth's  all-beauteous  flowers. 
And  he  is  called  home  when  this  Spring  is  here, 
When  Holy  Grayle  is  feasted,  and  so  dear 
The  Cross's  deep'ning  Way— when  Grace  in  showers 
Descends. — ^All  peace  divine  be  his,  for  aye, 
Waiting  the  noontide  of  a  perfect  day ! 
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It  is  a  bad  sign  that  some  of  our  leading  Catholic  news- 
papers and  serials  have  given  an  almost  nnqoalified  praise  to 
Mr.  Freeman's  Hites  and  Hitual,  (London :  Murray.)  We  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  advantage  of  having  at  last  obtained 
a  live  Archdeacon  who  is  prepared  to  defend  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  Catholic  system  of  worship,  and  we  thank  him  for 
what  ho  does  defend.  But  Cathohc  worship  apart  from  Catholic 
dogma  is  not  only  no  blessing,  but  a  snare,  a  delusion,  and 
a  curse.  Without  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  had  far  better 
be  rid  of  our  copes,  our  chasubles,  and  our  incense,  and  appro- 
priately return  to  the  external  ugliness  of  Protestantism.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  Mr.  Freeman  to  excogitate  and  invent  a 
heterodox  notion, — an  idea  which,  i^oring  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  divides  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  is  twentyfold  more 
difficult  to  accept  than  the  scholastic  theory  of  Transubstan- 
tiation  ;  viz. : — ^that  the  Dead  Body  and  Blood  of  Our  B.  Lord 
are  mysteriously  present  in  the  Eucharist,  apart  from  His 
Person  and  His  Presence,  but  are  not  to  be  worshif^ed.  At 
pp.  97  €t  seq.  of  our  first  volume,  we  patiently  examined  this 
newly-invented  and  monstrous  heresy  (for  so  it  is)  at  some 
length,  and  therefore  shall  only  quote  a  few  passages  from  its 
author's  present  pamphlet  to  show  that  he  still  unhappily 
retains  it.  In  spite  of  his  pious  phraseology  and  considerable 
learning,  we  cannot  do  other  than  regret  his  appearance  as 
a  defender  of  Catholic  observances,  for  he  belongs  to  another 
camp.  He  may  possibly  help  us  for  the  moment,  but  he  will 
certainly  sow  the  baneful  seed  of  theological  error  for  many  a 
long  year,  fostering  crotchets  and  hindering  Ee-union.  His 
recommendation  of  that  which  is  good  and  true  cannot  condone 
his  avowed  promulgation  of  that  which  is  markedly  novel  and 
false.  If  he  could  completely  misrepresent  the  Archdeacon  of 
Taunton's  doctrine,  his  neighbour  and  contemporary,  much 
more  might  he  do  the  same  for  the  Fathers — ^which  he  certainly 
has  done  with  singular  success.  Here  are  two  statements, 
which  if  not  the  most  flagrant  heresy,  such  a  thing  as  heresy 
does  not  exist : — "  Is  it  not  perfectly  certain  from  hence  (t.  e, 
from  S.  Chrysostom's  Liturgy)  that  in  the  conception  of  anti- 
quity Our  Blessed  Lord  was  not  lying  personally  on  the  altar : 
fiiat  personally  He  was  as  regards  His  majestic  Presence  on 
His  Throne  in  heaven  ?  and,  as  regards  His  mysterious  Presence 
on  earth,  it  was  to  be  sought  not  in  or  under  the  elements,  but 
(according  to  the  proper  law  of  it),  in  and  among  the  faithful, 
the  Church  of  God,  there  present  ?  For  He  is  invito  to  come 
by  an  especial  efflux  or  measure  of  that  Presence,  and  to  give 
the  mysterious  things — His  Body  and  Blood." — (P.  88.) 
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And,  again  :  ''It  is  said  [the  writer  is  attempting  to  combat 
the  Catholic  Faith,]  that  Christ's  Body,  wherever  It  is,  and 
under  whatsoever  conditions  existing,  must  demand  and  draw 
Divine  Worship  towards  It.  Is  it  so  indeed  ?  Then  why,  I 
should  ask,  do  we  not  pay  Divine  Worship  to  the  Chubch,  for 
the  Church  certainly  is  His  Body,  His  Flesh  and  His  Bones. 
Nay,  why  do  we  not  worship  the  individual  commnnicant  ?  for 
he,  eertaonly,  has  received  not  only  Christ's  Body  but  Christ*B 
very  Self,  to  dweU  in  him."— (P.  89.) 

Such  remarks  as  these  are  not  only  feeble  and  childish,  but 
ridiculous  and  insulting  to  his  readers  on  the  part  of  one  claiming 
to  be  regarded  as  a  ritualist  and  theologian,  and  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  so  grave  and  momentous  a  question.  High  Church- 
men who  are  so  hard  upon  Dr.  Colenso,  might  surely  find 
subjects  for  indignation  nearer  home.  And  yet  the  Ecclesiastic 
terms  Mr.  Freeman's  book  **  a  truly  seasonable  publication,"  and 
the  Church  Times  designates  its  author  as  a  person  who  holds 
•*  the  first  rank  save  one,  among  English  Liturgiologists."  We 
regret  to  have  to  record  our  deliberate  conviction  that  as  Arch- 
deacon Freeman's  theories  are  false  and  dangerous,  his  present 
tractate  ought  to  be  read — ^if  read  at  all — with  **  many  grains  of 
salt." 

Tlie  Heavenly  Father :  Led  urea  on  Modern  Atheism,  by  Ernest 

Nariliey  ifc.     Translated  from  the  French  by  Henry  Daicnton,  M.A. 

(London :  MacmiUan).     We  are  always  inclined  to  suspect  a 

book,  and  its  author  consequently,  of  shallowness,  that  affects 

to   see  any  danger  of  Christians,  or  of  mankind  in  general, 

Japsing  into  atheism.     Pantheism,  rationalism,  the  deification 

of  man  or  of  nature,  is  but  another  phase  of  idolatry,  differing 

from  that  of  the  ancients  only  as  being  of  a  more  spiritual  and 

i^fined  cast,  in  proportion  to  the  general  advance  made  by  man 

in  his  social  condition  since  then ;  and  this  is  a  danger  to  whidi 

Angels  themselves  were  once  liable.     But  that  atheism  should 

^ver  be  the  besetting  peril  of  a  generation  like  the  present,  so 

bedded  to  the  study  of  cause  and  effect  as  it  has  been  by  the 

progress  of  the  inductive  sciences,  is  what  we  should  think  no 

Xkuai  in  his  senses  could  propound  seriously  ;  and  a  book  with  a 

Sensational  heading  seems  to  apologise  beforehand  for  certain 

defects  of  matter  which  it  thus  attempts  to  conceal.    Neither, 

a&gain,  do  we  think  the  first  part  of  its  title  unobjectionable — 

^flis  Heavenly  Father — if  it  is  intended  to  advocate  "  faith  in 

Grody  as  it  has  been  given  to  the  world  by  the  Gospel."    Why 

xi.ot  more  distinctive  and  avowed  Christianity  ?    To  make  men 

ixitellectnal  believers  in  Grod  at  this  late  period  of  the  world  is 

Ibrwii  a  sorry  aim.    If  they  are  not  taught  or  brought  to  love 

C3lirist  with  their  whole  heart,  there  will  never  be  any  real  con- 

'V^'ersion  of  the  head.   We  do  not  think  that  our  author  got  much 

oxit  of  Professor  Faraday,  and  we  shall  be  surprised,  agreeably 
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indeed,  if,  after  perasing  his  work,  that  eminent  '<  savant  '*  felt 
called  upon  to  make  a  stronger  or  more  definite  profession  of 
faith  than  he  has.  We  confess  to  finding  nothmg  in  these 
lectures  at  all  sayouring  of  originality :  nothing  that  has  not 
been  said  over  and  over  again,  as  well  or  better.  However, 
their  author  has  read  and  can  make  use  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  reproduce  what  they  have  said  with  method  and  even  with 
eloquence  ;  and  in  Switzerland,  where  we  fear  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  abstract  unbelief  and  a  general  turn  for  speculation,  they 
may  do  some  good ;  but,  unless  we  are  greatly  deceived,  they 
are  not  practical  enough  for  England,  even  were  England 
tending  towards  atheism,  which  we  utterly  disbelieve.  Posi- 
tivism may  be  the  dream  of  some  minds  amongst  us,  but  while 
it  has  such  a  vigorous  and  determined  opponent  as  the  Begins 
Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford — ^to  name  no  more — ^its 
fallacies  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  ;  and  even  if 
they  were,  positivism  is  not  really  atheism,  nor  would  it  ever  be 
likely  to  have  the  effect  of  driving  into  atheism  many  minds  of 
the  practical  British  mould. 

Mr.  Baird's  Three  Lectures  on  Tht^  Mjfstery  of  Bethlehem 
(London  :  Hayes)  are  very  decidedly  above  the  average  of  even 
the  better  class  of  sermons  in  learning,  depth,  and  theological 
precision.  The  third,  on  the  effects  of  the  Incarnation,  is  the 
ablest  and  most  original.  There  are  some  passages,  however, 
which  the  author  would  do  well  to  correct  in  a  second  edition, 
which  his  Lectures  certainly  deserve  to  reach.  There  is  a  false 
analogy  at  p.  8  of  the  Preface,  repeated  in  the  third  lecture, 
between  our  Lord's  suffering  life  and  the  divided  state  of 
Christendom ;  which  would  imply  that  division  is  the  nonnal 
state  of  the  earthly  Church,  as  suffering  was  of  our  Lord's 
human  life.  Mr.  Allies'  comparison  between  S.  Augustine  and 
Cicero,  which  is  quoted  at  p.  89,  is  a  very  imfair  one,  for 
S.  Augustine  ranks  among  the  highest  examples  of  Christian 
sanctity,  and  Cicero  is  one  of  the  poorest  moral  specimens  of 
the  better  class  of  Pagans.  We  have  so  lately  expressed  our 
opinion  on  the  Scotist  and  Thomist  controversy,  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Liddon's  Sermons  that  we  need  not  return  to  it  here, 
further  than  to  observe  that  Mr.  Bairds  remarks  upon  it  in  his 
concluding  note  do  ilot  appear  to  us  happy,  and  the  criticism 
on  a  recent  Boman  Catholic  work  on  the  Atonement  based 
upon  them  is  both  irrelevant  and  unjust.  It  does  not  follow 
because  the  Scotist  view  is  more  accordant  with  Boman  and  the 
Thomist  with  Protestant  theology,  that  the  Boman  Church  is 
tending  to  rationalism  ;  nor  does  the  fact  (if  it  is  a  fact,  which 
we  greatly  doubt)  that  the  Thomist  view  is  more  effective  for 
preaching  "  to  the  hearts  of  our  people  "  prove  its  truth.  The 
same  argument  would  apply,  or  certainly  would  have  once 
applied,  in  full  force  to  the  Lutheran  heresy  of  justification,  or 


the  Wcsleyau  view  of  couversioii.  And  to  say  that  "  the  sacri- 
ficial aspect  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  death,  and  its  connection 
with  the  pardon  of  sin  has  been  wore  clearly  and  fully  taught  in 
the  English  Church,  and  in  the  foreign  Reformed  Communions, 
than  in  the  Church  of  Borne,"  is  a  piece  of  claptrap  paradox 
quite  unworthy  of  so  thoughtful  and  devout  a  writer,  and  at 
issue  with  his  own  previous  statement  of  the  connection  between 
a  denial  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  the  Cross.  We  should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  these  blemishes  in  a  really  valu- 
able set  of  lectures,  if  we  did  not  think  them  quite  worth  the 
trouble  of  revision. 

It  is  difficult  to  review  a  writer  who  lays  claim  to  divine 
inspiration,  and  who  certainly,  if  he  is  not  a  prophet,  must  be  a 
late  arrival  from  Hanwell.     Mr.  James  Biden  has  composed  a 
pamphlet  on  Uie  Pestilence^  why  inflicted,  (Gosport :  Legg,)  and 
claims  to  be  heard  because  he  has  been  *'  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  not  ordinary,''  and  '*  Divine  aid  has  been  accorded  '* 
him  for  his  various  publications  (of  which  a  list  is  kindly  sup- 
plied,) though,  sad  to  say,  **  my  books  have  been  so  little  read, 
there  seems  to  arise  a  necessity  for  repetition  ** — an  inference 
possibly  inspired,  but  hardly  logical.     It  is  instructive  to  learn 
on    the  high   authority  of    one  who    gives    80    reasons  for 
assuming  that  he  is  the  "  son  of  man  '*  mentioned  in  Ezekiel, 
and  "  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel,"  that  "  our  bar- 
barous, heathenish,  pagan  ritualism  "  must  be  replaced  by  an 
observance  of  the  decalogue ;  our  belief  in  priestly  ordination, 
baptism,  and  cdnsecration,  original  sin,  eternal  punishment,  a 
personal  devil,  and  '*  a  straighflaced  belief  in  creeds"  generally, 
xnnst  be  abandoned ;  and  that  when  at  last  the  **  imllions  of 
liuman  beings  called  Christians  "  are  delivered  from  idolatry 
^nd  priestcraft    the    pestilence   will  cease,    but    not    sooner. 
•*  Romanists"  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  High  Mass  is 
"worship  of  the  sun,  and  **  Protestant  high-churchmen,"  that 
the  2()th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  refers  to  their  restoring  "the 
ahominatimi  of  tJieir  fathers,''  i.  e.  Convocation,  in  the  year  1855. 

The  second  edition  carefully  revised  and  well-printed  of 
Bishop  Forbes*  Explanation  of  the  Ni^ene  Creed  (London :  Parker 
and  Co.)  will  be  welcomed  by  many.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  bishop's  books,  being  written  with  great  lucidity,  consider- 
able theological  knowledge  and  a  thoroughly  excellent  system 
and  style  tlnroughout.  The  author  has  had  an  eye  to  the  needs 
and  difficulties  of  present  times,  so  that  on  points  where  other 
writers  are  apt  to  be  ambiguous,  uncertain,  or  misty,  the  Bishop 
of  Brechin  is  clear,  forcible  and  distinct.  We  know  of  no 
Yolnme  of  the  same  size  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  be  of 
great  use  both  to  theological  students,  or  to  laymen  who  desire 
to  know  something  of  the  Queen  of  Sciences,  and  as  such  we 
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venture  to  recommend  it,  ynth  much  cordiality  and  confidence, 
to  all  who  may  desire  to  possess  an  extremely  able  and  we  xnaj 
now  add  standard,  treatise  on  the  Nicene  Symbol. 

There  seems  a  good  deal  of  matter  in  The  End  of  All 
Tilings,  (London :  Darton,)  but  the  author  having  a  theory  of 
his  own  makes  everything  subservient  to  that  theory,  and 
ignores  all  that  goes  against  it.  In  one  thing  he  is  no  donbi 
safe,  in  concluding  (that  is)  that  much  of  what  is  absurd  is 
mixed  up  with  the  Millenarian  Theory.  There  was  even  a 
heresy  under  that  name  condemned  in  the  early  Church,  but 
no  sound  Koman  Catholic  Millenarian  either  now  or  formerly 
held  the  absurd  and  even  impious  propositions  which  the 
Church  at  that  early  period  condemned  under  the  name  of  **  the 
Millenarian  heresy  " 

It  is  notoriously  an  open  question  among  Boman  Catholics, 
whether  our  Lord  will  reign  personally  on  earth  during  the 
thousand  years,  of  which  S.  John  tells  us  he  saw  Satan  bound 
during  that  period,  and  the  Saints  living  and  reigning  with  our 
Lord  during  the  same,  the^rst  Eesurrection  having  preceded  it. 

In  a  brief  notice  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
arguments  for  and  against  so  mysterious  a  question.  In  the 
Boman  Communion  i^ere  are  able  writers  on  both  sides  of  it, 
as  there  are  also  in  that  of  our  own  Church.  But  without 
enlarging  upon  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  author 
altogether  contradicts  the  statement  of  the  inspired  psalmist, 
**  He  hath  made  the  round  world  so  sure,  that " — ^to  translate 
literally — '*  it  shall  necer  be  moved,'*  non  movebitur  in  atemum^ 
as  the  Vulgate  words  it ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  overlooks 
the  new  earth,  or  renovation  of  the  earth,  of  which  S.  John 
speaks,  as  well  as  the  whole  argument  derived  from  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  for  which,  if  the  eternal  abode  of 
glorified  humanity  were  to  be  in  some  ethereal  heaven,  we  can 
see  neither  a  reason  nor  an  intelligible  explanation.  S.  Paul 
tells  us  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  under  the  effects  of 
Adam's  fall,  waiting  **  for  the  great  restoration  of  all  things.'^ 
What  can  this  mean  ?  but  that  great  and  divine  resurrection  of 
the  whole  creation  of  God,  which  will  at  once  justify  the 
mystery  of  the  antecedent  probation,  and  set  forth  that  infinite 
and  incomprehensible  mercy  which  God  has  already  manifested 
in  the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  the  Eternal  Word.  The  author 
of  The  End  of  All  Thifigs  has  evidently  not  duly  pondered  over 
the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  its  obvious 
relation  with  the  future  condition  of  redeemed  humanity  after 
that  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  which  from  the  days  of  Job  to 
those  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  all  subsequent  ages  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  ever  been  a  cardinal  point  of  orthodox  belief.  We 
shall  revert  to  this  subject  at  length,  on  another  occasion. 

Most  of  Mr.  William  Bright's  verses  in  his  new  volume,  entitled 
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Hymns  and  other  Poems,  (London  :  Kivingtons,)  are  written  with 
scholarly  taste,  general  theological  precision,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  English  versification.  The  "  hymns "  are 
superior  to  the  "  poems,"  but  several  of  them  are  somewhat 
unequal,  suggestive  of  a  oertain  school  of  versifiers  wliich  was  a 
natural  development  of  the  classical  style  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  in  some  instances,  we  are  unpleasantly  re- 
minded of  the  once  popular  metrical  version  of  David*s  psalms. 
In  form  and  subjects  the  book  challenges  comparison  with  the 
Liyra  Apostolica,  but  it  wants  that  true  poetical  afflatus  which 
niade  this  last-named  collection  so  deservedly  popular,  while 
the  marked  Catholic  characteristics  of  that  beautiful  volume  are 
likewise  lacking.  Of  this  we  instance  a  noted  example  of  im- 
perfect dogmatic  teaching  in  **  The  Evening  Absolution."  It 
is  not  an  '*  absolution "  that  comes  at  evensong,  but  a 
"  declaration  of  absolution,"  two  very  different  things.  The 
•'Hymn  for  Michaelmas"  is  good,  but  for  practical  purposes 
might  have  been  well  compressed.  **  Easter  Communion," 
not  open  to  the  same  objection,  is  sweet,  terse,  and  musicaL 
"  Secular  Opinion,"  though  not  remarkable  for  its  poetry,  is, 
however,  eminently  so  for  its  vigorous  thought  and  telling 
truths  ;  the  same  will  apply  to  '*  Antichrist."  "  Ritual  "  is  a 
beautiful  poem,  while  **  S.  Fructuosus "  and  some  others  are 
undoubtedly  prosaic  and  heavy.  Poetry,  we  should  say,  is  not 
Mr.  Bright's  forte,  though  the  present  exercises  will  no  doubt  be 
acceptable  to  people  who  are  fond  of  plain  religious  verses,  full 
of  useful  teaching,  of  which  the  following  on  **  Hell "  is  a  fair, 
average  specimen : — 

"  Not  true — ^not  true !  our  souls  protest — 
From  that  fell  yoke  our  minds  are  free ; " 

So  raves  the  cry  of  fierce  unrest — 
"  Eternal  Death?  It  shaU  not  be ! 

^'For  ended  faults,  an  endless  pain  ? 

All  mercies  lost  in  vengeful  ire  ? 
Nay,  more — God's  justice  ye  profane, 

Who  say  it  feeds  a  quenchless  fire. 

^^  Sooner  than  woe  should  age  endure, 

Perish  the  hope  of  constant  bliss ! 
Nor  say,  Christ's  words  have  made  it  sure ; 

They  could  not  mean  a  doom  like  this." 

They  could  not  mean  !  O  blinded  hearts. 
What  means  your  strife  with  that  high  law 

That  forms  us  free  to  take  our  parts, 
And  makes  us  hold  ouTBelves  in  awe? 

Go,  read  the  cause  of  endless  death 

In  that  dire  mystery  of  a  will 
That  holds,  beyond  the  parted  breath, 

Its  fixed  persistent  choice  of  ilL 
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Ye  dare  not  say,  **  No  choice  can  last," 

Or,  "  God  must  needs  our  freedom  quell ; " 
Then  leam,  'tis  no  mere  vanished  past 

That  calls  for  penal  throes  in  Hell. 

No !  'tis  the  soul  whose  will  intense 

Survives  Probation's  measured  day, 
And,  bidding  goodness  still  "  Go  hence," 

Finds  answer,  "  Take  thine  own  dark  way." 

Heed  this,  O  man,  ere  grace  be  spent ; 

To  fall  from  Grod  and  scorn  to  rise. 
To  sink  in  woes  and  ne'er  repent, 

Tliis  makes  the  death  that  never  dies." 

The  Keport  of  the  Norwich  Congress,  1865,  (Norwich: 
Cundall  &  Miller,)  is  by  far  the  most  complete,  best  arranged, 
and  satisfactory  Congress  Eeport  that  has  yet  been  issued.  Full 
of  valuable  matter  on  subjects  of  crucial  interest  to  all  church- 
men, it  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  being  extremely  well  edited, 
clearly  printed,  and  published  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 

On  the  Kitual  question  we  have  received,  (1)  Doctrine  and 
Bitualy  a  Letter  to  the  B'mhop  of  London,  by  a  Layman  (London  : 
Palmer,)   thoughtful,   pointed,    and    suggestive,   written   with 
scholarly  power,  in    a    tone   worthy  of    all    commendation ; 
(2)  Ritiialisifiy  its  importance  and  necessity,  (London  :  Palmer,)  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  Mr.  Place,  and  is  a  usefol  pub- 
lication ;  (3)  The  Queen's  Vesturfy  (London  :  Palmer,)  a  sermon  by 
Mr.   H.  Moore,   though   unpretending  and  plain,   is  a  well- 
reasoned  and  clever  discourse — ^likely  to  be  valuable  for  cir- 
culation as  a  tract ;    (4)  The  Ritual  of  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  hy  "^ 
a  Catholic  Priest,  (London  :  Palmer,)  is  a  small,  well-printed^^B 
volume   of  brief,   but  accurate  and  needful  directions  for  the^^ae 
proper  celebration  of  Divine  service.     In  some  particulars  it^^  *•& 
rules  may  seem  to  go  beyond  what  is  lawful,  but  generallj^^'-^J 
speaking  the  principle   that  what  was   not   forbidden   at  th^-^^® 
Reformation  is  still  legal,  would  cover  almost  all  that  is  her^  --mrfi 
ordered.    The  practical  directions  at  p.  27  to  the  end  are  ver^  "-fj 
valuable,  and  few  could  study  them  without  being  all  the  wise:^^^^' 
for  so  doing.  For  the  clergy  and  sacristans  this  is  a  publicatioc:  ^^^} 
of  true  interest,  and  can  be  well  recommended.     Should  ikt^    }^ 
shock  a  few,  by  the  straightforwardness  of  its  language,  it  YnLL-MZ^il 
not  only  edify  many,  but  give  them  sound  rules  for  a  guide,  awm^^^^^ 
refer  them  to  a  Hst  of  excellent  books  for  further  instruction. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Devotions  for  the  Three  Hours*  Agotiy  a»  "^  ^ 
our  Most  Holy  Redeemer  (London  :  Palmer)  will  be  welcomed  \cM^  ° 
many.  It  has  been  largely  adopted  at  several  London  church^ -i^^Jj^ 
with  good  results,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  known.  ThM^^^-^ 
oftener  such  devotions  are  restored  the  more  accurately  wir"^^^^ 
English  Churchmen  measure  how  much  was  iniquitously  flur^^-^^-^ 
aside  as  superstitious  and  useless  by  the  Anglican  Beformers.^  ^^' 
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ICr.  GoUyer  Enight,  in  his  small  treatise  The  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Psalms,  (London :  Longmans,)  has  brought  to- 
gether with  some  ability  and  considerable  care  several  telling 
«rgmnents,  and  not  a  few  pertinent  facts,  very  damaging  to 
B^op  Golenso*8  method  of  Biblical  criticism. 

We  have  never  read  a  sermon  more  carefoUy  guarded  in  its 
statements,  nor  more  remarkable  for  the  extreme  moderation 
of  its  tone,  than  that  on  The  Christian  Sacrifice  (Dublin :  Hodges, 
Smith  &  Co.]  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dawson.  And  yet,  we  learn  with 
surprise  and  indignation  that  Archbishop  Trench  gave  the 
writer  the  alternative  of  immediately  withdrawing  it,  or  of  re- 
signing his  grace's  chaplaincy.  It  bodes  ill  for  the  defence  of 
the  Lruh  Church,  which  High  Churchmen  here  are  attempting 
to  make,  that  a  Puritanism,   reckless,  vulgar,  powerless  for 

Kod,  and  ignorant,  should  have  compelled  the  Archbishop  to 
ve  acted  as  he  has  done.     Such  a  deed  is  not  unlikely  to 
prove  a  large  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Hibernian  establishment. 

Daily  Communion  an  Ordinance  of  Chd  and  Early  Confirmation, 
(London  :  Palmer,)  two  admirable  publications  by  Mr.  Pollock 
of  Birmingham,  will  be  found  very  useful  in  any  places  where 
t|^  CathoUo  Revival  is  being  carried  on :  being  written  in  an 
excellent  spirit  and  with  clearness  and  ability.  They  are  both 
second  editions. 

Church  Work,  (London :  Hayes,)  still  marked  by  that  prac- 
ieal  spirit  of  earnestness  for  whicn  it  has  been  always  noted, 
'ell  deserves  to  be  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  S.  Alban's 
uild. 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  S.  Lawrence  Parochial  Aasocia- 
n,  Norwich,  is  highly  promising  for  the  future. 

Dr.  Yaughan's  sermon  on  Fmee  and  Open  Worship  (London  : 

icmillan)  is  eminently  practical,  and  will  Cfurry  weight  vdth 

ny,   for  it  avoids  the  excessive  exaggerations  of  certain 

'ocates  of  this  movement.    Mr.  Temple  West's  God  and  Casar 

>ndon:  Masters)  is  a  bold  and  outspoken  protest  against 

^stianism  and  State  tyranny.     The  remarks  upon  the  dis- 

ting  Divorce  Court  are  very  much  to  the  point.     The  New 

wide  against  the  Cross  and  lUtual,  (London  :  Palmer,)  a  letter 

^ean  Close,  is  a  well-intentioned  and  in  many  repects  sound 

Qce  of  Catholic  practices,  by  one  who  might  no  doubt  write 

ttter  taste  if  he  made  the  attempt.     Strong  arguments  are 

3  preferred  to  strong  words.     Mr.  Bums'  Short  Manual  of 

rmation  for  Eoman  Catholics  will  be  acceptable,  for  it  is 

uranged,  formg,lly  sanctioned,  and  exceedingly  cheap. 

le  late  Music  Meeting  at  Gloucester,  TLondon :  Masters,)  a 
needed  protest  by  Mr.  Davies  of  Aboenhall,  is  like  all  he 
—plain,  practical,  and  catholic. 
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S.  AiigustiWf  or  the  Fruit  of  a  Motlier's  Prwfers  (London : 
Palmer)  is  a  simple  sketch  of  the  life  and  conversion  of  that 
eminent  saint  and  doctor — free  both  from  sentimental  exag- 
gerations and  grotesque  stories,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
useful  to  many. 

Mr.  Ackland's    Evid^^nces  for  the  Bible   (Londcm :   James  ^a 

Parker  &  Co.)  is  a  book  of  no  conmion  character.     Bemarkabfy  ^^ 

thoughtful  and  suggestive,  it  brings  before  the  reader,  in  a  ^^^ 

systematic  form,  a  train  of  thought  and  line  of  reasaning,  .«-, 

admirably  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  in  our  present  trials. 

The  book  is  perspicuously  written  and  well  condensed ;  as  a  .«^ 

preparation  for  a  judicious   and  thorough  study  of  Biahop  m_} 
Butler's  masterly  treatise  nothing  could  be  better. 

The  Office  for  a  Confmnation  Classy  published  by  Mr.  Palmer,  .^k-  > 
good  aiid  appropriate,  is  deserving  a  general  notice  and  use. 

We  have  received  two  pamphlets  on  the  Consciefice  Clauae,^^  'y 
one  published  by  Eivingtons,  the  speech  of  the  Archdeacon  oLB^  f 
Taunton  in  Convocation,  the  most  telling,,  clear,  and  brilliantz^Hi 
attack  on  that  Clause  we  have  ever  read ;  the  other  A  Eeply^^^f 
(London :  Ridgway)  by  Mr.  John  Oakley.     This  paper  whichK:==* 
was  read  at  one  of  Mr.  Kempe's  Broad-Church  domestic  con —  -i- 
vocations,  is  written  with  feeble  sobriety,  in  good  and  not:^'  "•*' 
unpolished  language.     The  attempted  replies  to  the  weU-knowu     ^ 
Seventeen  Reasons  of  the  Archdeacon,  however,  are  as  weak,^  ^^* 
irrelevant,  and  pointless,  as  they  possibly  could  be.  We  are  wolf  ^^ 
enough  aware  that  the  Committee  of  Council  were  on  tHe  look —  ^^^' 
out  for  clerical  support — this  they  have  obtained,  but  dericaC-^^ 
arguments  of  any  value  or  force  have  yet  to  be  hunted  up.  ^^3^ 
Mr.  Oakley  has  failed  conspicuously  to  do  what  abler  menr^K^^ 
might  have  tried  in  vain  to  accomplish,  viz. — to  fight  Principl^^  -'^ 
with  Expediency.  But  he  certainly  deserves  a  School-inspector— ""^^J^- 
ship,  with  Mr.  Lingen's  solemn  benediction,  for  his  Quixotics -•^ 
self-assurance. 

We  have  seldom  read  anything  more  jejune  or  devoid  orr-^^^ 
sound  argument  than  a  tract  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  ''''^' 
Parker  entitled  The  Priest  at  the  Altar.     To  Catholic  churchmear:::::^"^ 
it  must  always  be  a  question  of  extremely  small  moment  wha^^  -^^ 
were  the    particular  crotchets    or  "views"  of    the    Anglicair:^^^' 
Reformers,  still  less  what  are  the  opinions  of  their  modenc^^^^ 
admirers  as  regards  Catholic  practices.     It  is  our  duty  to  se^^^ 
first  what  the  present  law  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  and 
secondly,  to  carry  it  out.     Happily  an  overruling  Providenc^^^  . 
stayed  the.  hands  of  the  rash  and  the  meddlesome,  at  a  dangeron^^ 
crisis,  while,  in  the  particular  point  here  considered,  the  olc^' 
rules  would  of  course  come  in,  if  there  was  any  ambiguity  in  th^^ 
new.    But  there  is  none— common  sense  teaches  the  simpl^^ 
that  the  north  end  and  the  north  tids  of  a  table  are  not  identical-^ 
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wliilc  Dr.  Littledalo  has  iiotoriDUsly  settled  tli«-  question  lor 
educated  people  wlio  are  unprejudiced.  To  speak  of  the  **  north 
side  '*  position  of  the  Celebrant  as  ^*  Catholic  "  is  either  to  write 
in  dense  ignorance  or  to  joke  on  an  important  point  at  the 
expense  both  of  truth  and  history. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackeson  has  done  good  service  in  publishing 
hiB  Guide  to  the  Churches  of  London^  (London :  Metzler.)  For 
sixpence  we  have  the  names  of  the  cnurches,  of  their  Incum- 
bents,  hoars  of  services,  title  of  hymnals,  style  of  music,  etc., 
with  much  other  useful  and  interesting  information.  We  pre- 
sume the  facts  are  furnished  by  the  clergy  themselves,  and  that, 
therefore,  Mr.  Mackeson  is  not  responsible  for  the  extraordinary 
statement  recorded  at  p.  7  about  Bedford  Chapel,  Bloomsbury  : 
we  read  that  '*  The  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  (!)  by  the 
whole  congregation."  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  use  of 
incense  and  vestments  obtains  in  several  churches,  and  trust 
that  next  year  we  may  find  the  number  largely  increased. 
Deeds,  not  words,  are  necessary  for  the  full  development  of 
Catholic  Bitual. 

Mr.  Gerard  Moultrie  has  reprinted  his  graceful  poem  The 
Wreck  of  the  '*  Laitdoii^''  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  first 
aj^eared  in  the  Church  Tltnes.  It  is  touchingly  written,  and, 
in  its  new  form,  neatly  got  up.    Mr.  Palmer  is  the  publisher. 

Winchester  City  Cross  has  been  recently  restored  :  and,  in 
restoring  it,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  represented  William  of  Wykeham 
earrjing  Ids  pastoral  staff — mirabile  dictu  !  in  his  right  hand  : 
this  has  given  rise,  Mr.  Scott  remarks,  to  **  not  a  little  asperity 
of  feeling,''  and  after  considerable  debate  the  Town  Council  of 
Winchester  has  refused  to  pay  anything  until  the  ''  figure  is 
rectified  free  from  further  expense  to  the  city."  This,  and  the 
many  arguments  on  both  sides  df  the  question  our  readers  will 
find  in  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  The  Restoration  of  Winchester 
City  Cross,  (Winchester :  Jacob  and  Johnson,)  which  indicates 
increased  Catholic  feeling  and  knowledge  in  quarters  where  it 
ironld  be  least  looked  for. 

We  have  received  the  Church  Magazine  for  February 
CBirmingham :  Sackett)  too  late  to  notice  in  our  last  number. 
'X^his  periodical  takes  a  decided  line,  and  will,  we  trust,  prove  a 
Success.  The  paper  entitled  ''  the  Service  of  Obligation,"  of 
'^liieh  an  instalment  is  given,  promises  to  be  valuable.  Plain 
^peaking  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  is  more  than  ever  needed 
in.  the  Church  of  England. 

Those  who  wish  to  read  details  about  the  Central  African 
^4ission  cannot  do  better  than  obtain  Mission  Life,  (London : 
X^othian  &  Co.),  of  which  we  have  perused  the  February  and 
-^pril  numbers.    The  general  information  is  interesting,  and 
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there  are  some  exceedingly  good  wood-cnts :  but  an  niter 
absence  of  definite  Christian  principles,  making  the  publication 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  Boman  Catholic  '<  Annals  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.'* 

What  the  author — anonymous  be  it  observed — of  The  Court 
of  Popidar  Prejudices  (London  :  Farrell)  aims  at  in  "  Paper  1," 
which  we  have  tried  to  read,  is  hard  to  say.  Addressed  to  the 
clergy  of  the  "  Established  Church,"  it  appears  to  identify  flie 
Anglican  Communion  with  Henry  VIII.,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Dr. 
Colenso.  Then  follows  a  sort  of  appendix  on  "  Bible  renm 
Bible  '*  which  apparently  tries  to  show — what  every  one  allows 
— that  some  parts  of  the  Sacred  Yolimie  are  not  edifying  when 
read  aloud  in  Church.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  is 
alleged  against  some  of  the  so-called  '*  Reformers,*'  and  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  in  the  tirade  against  the  Anghoan  Church. 
English  Cathohcs  need  not  trouble  themselves  with  such  pub- 
lications. 

We  cannot  but  regret,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Enraght,  of" 
St.  Luke's,  Sheffield,  has  pubHshed  his  sermon  BihU'RUualUm 
indispensably  necessary  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  of  worship  - 
(London :  Masters.)    We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  very  much  or 
what  is  terse  and  valuable  in  the  sermon  itself,  exceedingly 

well  put,  but  this  is  so  mixed  up  with  unnecessary  and  nn- " 

warrantable  misrepresentations  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  it^^-^^ 
breathes  such  a  thoroughly  insular  spirit,  that  we  cannot  bnt^P'^^ 
record  our  opinion.  What  Mr.  Enraght  means  when  he  says  at^P^«^^ 
p.  1  (in  the  footnote)  that  Rome  holds  a  "  too  natural  doctrine^^-*® 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist'*  we  really  are^s^*^® 
unable  to  comprehend.  Side  altars  and  the  invocation  of  the^^  ^^® 
Blessed  Virgin  are,  we  note,  stigmatized  as  "  errors,"  at  p.  11—  -^^• 
A  few  lines  further  on,  to  our  intense  astonishment,  we  arc^"^"^^ 
informed  that  our  churches  resemble  "in  the  general  appear — "=^^^; 
ance  of  our  sanctuaries  and  services  the  Holy  Eastern  Church.*''  ^  — • 
Has  Mr.  Enraght  ever  been  inside  a  Greek  church  ?  Certainlj^^-^-" 
English  churches  in  their  general  features  resemble  Romair^^-^* 
much  more  than  Greek  churches,  as  is  only  natural  when  wc^^^^ 
reflect  that  the  Anglican  body  is  a  part  of  the  great  WestenE^c^^^'^ 
communion.  Just  now  when  Dr.  Pusey*8  Eirenicon  im^ 
attracting  so  much  attention  we  think  Mr.  Enraght's  sentiments  ^^^ 
exceedingly  unwise  and  their  publication  ill-timed,  and  in  no 
way  calculated  to  advance  the  Re-union  of  Christendom; 
moreover  we  deeply  regret  that  the  wise  remark  in  note  to  p.  Hi 
about  throwing  stones  at  one*8  neighbours  has  not  been  mor 
fairly  acted  upon  by  the  author  of  the  otherwise  int 
sermon  before  us. 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  we  gladl; 
welcome  :  and  his  lordship  has  just  add^  another  to  the  man; 
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^valuable  deyotional  treatises  which  have  been  issned.  Medi- 
^aHans  on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Abbot  of 
Jlionte  Cassino,  edited  by  Dr.  Forbes,  have  just  been  published 
l>y  Mr.  Masters.  The  meditations  extend  through  Holy  Week, 
and  are  followed  by  a  few  prayers  on  the  Passion.  The  book 
-vriU  be  found  valuable  in  Lent  and  Passiontide,  and  we  regret 
that  we  did  not  receiye  it  in  time  to  notice  it  in  our  last 
xmmber. 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  Twelve  Short  and  Simple 
vnediUUions  on  the  Sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (London : 
If  asters,)  edited  by  ^.  Butler  of  Wantage.  They  are  systematio, 
Bimple,  and  suggestive — exceedingly  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  and,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  AngUcan  in  their 
tone. 

Words  for  Meditation  during  the  season  of  Lent  (Westminster  : 
Sznily  Faithful)  will  also  be  found  useful.  They  are  not  too 
long — a  great  matter  in  a  book  striving  to  become  popular.  We 
xnnst,  however,  remind  the  author  that  the  week  prece^g  Easter 
is  "  Holy  "  not  **  Passion  **  week. 

The  Vicar  of  Ditchling  has  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
JHoly  Thoughts  and  Musings  of  a  departed  friend  (London :  Masters) 
'wliich  consists  of  a  series  of  short  meditations  on  various 
sdbjecis :  some  of  them  very  beautiful.  The  remarks  on  Festa 
X>ay8  in  Italy  at  p.  128  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
<sertain  of  our  Anglican  friends.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
JBiabop  of  Oiford. 

We  grieve  to  note  that  The  Month,  which  promised  to  be  an 
impartial  and  even-handed  organ  of  Anglo-Bomans,  has  adopted 
s  policy  in  regard  to  the  Anglican  Church  which  is  already  so 
efficiently  carried  out  in  other  quarters,  as  to  look  almost  like  & 
^licy  of  supererogation  in  this.  It  pleases  some  of  the  **  'verts  " 
lowever,  and  does  not  harm  the  community  attacked. 

The  press  still  teems  with  books  of  poetry,  good,  bad,  and 

indifferent :  Mr.  Arthur  Munby  in  his  Verses  new  and  old  (London  :* 

Sell  and  Daldy)  has  given  us  in  a  fresh  and  original  style  some 

^ery  favourable  specimens  of  his  powers  as  a  poet,  and  his- 

volume  may  be  pronounced  a  decided  success.    As  the  title 

anforms  us,  some  of  the  pieces  have  appeared  before,  and  we- 

learn  from'  the  preface  that  many  of  the  verses  first  saw  light  in- 

JFraser's,  MacmUlan's,  Temple  Bar,  and  other  magazines.     The 

liook  numbers  248  pages,  is  clearly  printed,  and  elegantly  got 

up  :  while  the  contents  afford  considerable  variety  and  are  hkelj 

%o  please  different  tastes.    We  have  verses  on  men  and  women 

f^eneraUy:  on  "Common  Folks:"   « Woman's    Bights,"  and 

**  Atdd  Lang  Syne,"  two  pieces  longer  than  the  others  in  the^ 

volume;  "Love  in  various  aspects,"   "Irony,"   "Decay  and 

Death,"  and   "Six  farewells"  which  form   an    appropriate^ 
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oondnsion.  In  the  first  section  we  can  point  out  *<  Dneie  of  the 
Dale  "  as  a  Tery  pleasing  and  touching  specimen.  Thronghout 
the  Yolmne  the  short  pieces  are,  genendly  speaking,  the  mort 
satisfactory.  The  '<  Six  farewells  **  are  graceful  and  finished 
and  appropriately  pathetic  in  tone.  Hoping  to  meet  Mr.  Mnndy 
again  we  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  the  lines  headed 
^*  October":— 

"  Fair  leaf,  so  crigp  and  currd,  and  yet  so  fair, 
Whose  veined  purples  shading  into  oronxe 
Make  autumn  loyeiy  ;  is  it  hard,  for  once 
To  fall  thus  gently  thiou^  the  silent  air 

And  die? 

•  ••••• 

*^  Fair  rose,  yet  lingering  where  yon  topmast  spray 
Climbs  through  the  trellis  o^er  the  warden  wall, 
Li  it  such  gridF,  to  see  thy  petals  £a& 
So  fast,  and  having  watch'd  them  all  away, 

To  die? 

•  ••••• 
Ah  then,  I  said,  if  death  be  only  this — 

Through  the  dark  hills  a  channel  short  and  wide 
That  leads  to  sunshine  on  the  other  side-— 
Then  better  than  the  rest  of  hfe  it  is 
To  die." 

Dr.  Mountain,  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  has  traiiibiAed 
Brasmus's  Traa  on  pr&paraUanfor  death,  (London :  Masters.)  It 
is  a  good  and  sober  publication  dedicated  to  the  Arehbishop  of 

Canterbury,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  useful  to  those  who  eamioi, 
or  will  not,  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Latin. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Whittle  in  his  able  and  birilliant 
pamphlet.  Freedom  of  Education,  ^London :  Bivingtons,)  has  folly 
weighed  all  the  bearings  of  we  Lish  University  question; 
neitiier  can  we  enter  on  that  tangled  discussion  here,  nor  does 
it  very  directly  concern  us.  The  real  interest  of  the  pamphlet, — 
which  has  very  deservedly  reached  a  second  edition, — ^lies  in  its 
masterly  and  instructive  exposure  of  the  history,  tactics,  and 
principles  of  Ultramontanism,  which  only  require  to  be  ei^sed 
in  their  native  ugliness  to  be  shunned  like  the  malaria  by  every 
rational  and  pure-minded  Christian.  The  Dublin  Semew  and 
Father  Eawes'  frantic  philippic  against  liberal  education  have 
supplied  their  assailant  (lUce  the  Lilian  eagle)  with  &tal 
weapons  for  the  destruction  of  all  thei|;  most  cherished  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Whittle,  who  is  an  Lish  Boman  Catholic,  takes 
the  late  high-minded  and  saintly  primate  of  his  Chxurch,  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  as  th^  type  of  the  true  Catholic  tone  of  mind, 
and  his  unhappy  successor, — ^who  has  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  having  driven  Dr.  Newman  from  the  establishment  where  he 
wished  the  Copemican  system  to  be  still  regarded  as  a  '<  hypo- 
thesis "  or  a  heresy — as  the  type  of  the  Ultramontane  character. 
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Ko  better  speoimens  coald  be  chosen.  He  shows  ocmehisiyely 
the  anti-social  and  dangerous  nature  of  these  theories  which  are 
m  standing  menace  to  evezy  government  and  nationality  in 
dhxistandom.  It  is  more  to  our  particnlar  purpose  in  this 
Bbvikw  to  point  ont  their  deadly  antagonism  to  Be-nnion,  and 
ire  quote  a  striking  passage  which  illustrates  it.  The  Ultni- 
momtanes  are  wise  in  their  generation.  They  have  sagacity 
enough  to  imderstand  that  their  ill-omened  influence  wotdd  die 
ont  like  poisonoas  exhalations  in  the  purified  atmosphere  of  a 
xe-nnited  Christendom : — **  Moreover,  in  England  there  aroee 
about  thirty  yeaarB  since,  a  new  element  of  danger  in  the  Tracta- 
zian  movement.  Though  many  of  the  leaders  of  that  movement 
ajrmpathised  with  the  theoreti^  principles  of  Ultramontanism, 
yet  the  practical  effect  of  the  movement  has  been  this — ^ta 
develope  a  cast  of  thought  in  sympathy  with  the  religious  fed- 
ings  of  earnest  Catholics,  in  uyiion  with  iltein  on  almou  every  point 
of  dogma,  but  yet  external  to  the  Church.  In  dealing  with  such 
a  class  the  old  landmarks  of  controversy  were  swept  away; 
Boman  Catholics  were  naturally  disposed  to  ask  themselves 
how  far  they  could  lower  the  barriers  that  separated  them  from 
their  Anglican  brethren.  There  was  danger  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  mind  falling  into  a  channel  of  thought  that  would  make 
the  adoption  of  Ultramontane  views  of  Pajiol  authority  hereafter 
impoMMible,  Accordingly,  as  Anglican  Catholicism  developed 
itself,  we  see  year  by  year  the  Ultramontane  tenets  put  forward 
more  prominently."  We  hope  Mr.  Whittle's  pamphlet  will  be 
widely  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  religious  problems 
of  the  day,  especially  by  members  of  his  own  communion. 

A  very  few  years  ago,  and  the  Manual  of  Devotions  for  the 
Bletsed  Sacrament  (London  :  ELayes)  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
amongst  us.  A  large  edition  was  soon  sold  off,  but  circum- 
stances prevented  its  immediate  re-issue.  Now  the  copyright 
having  been  transferred  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  he  has  prpduced  a 
second  edition,  only  very  slightly  altered,  which  we  feel  con- 
fident will  be  acceptable  to  many.  As  a  practical  manual — 
notwithstanding  more  recent  publications — ^we  quite  believe 
that  it  stands  second  to  none.  The  arrangement  of  it  is  simple, 
judicious,  and  quite  adapted  to  the  structure  of  the  Prayer-book, 
its  language  is  dear  and  good,  it  contains  a  valuable  Pre- 
paration for  communion  and  appropriate  thanksgivings,  with 
Tiitanies  and  Hymns  of  singular  devotional  beauty — in  fact  all 
that  can  be  ordinarily  needed.  Moreover  it  can  be  used  by 
people  boih  for  Worship  and  Communion ;  and  this  plan,  which 
has  been  imitated  by  the  compilers  of  otiier  manuals,  is  one  of 
its  best  features.  Then  again :  it  can  bfe  bound  up  with  either 
of  two  good  Oxford  editions  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  if  the 
S9  articks  and  the  metrical  Psalms  be  removed^  the  bulk  of  the 
I^yer-book  is  not  greatly  increased  lyy  the  addition.    We  have 
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no  hesitation  whatsoever  in  oommending  it  as  the. best  of  the 
many  excellent  manqals  now  in  use. 

The  Church  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Littledale 
for  his  masterly  and  exhaustive  Essay  on  Incenu^  (London : 
Palmer,)  which  contains  an  array  of  facts  of  the  deepest 
importance  and  value  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  good  wotk 
of  Catholic  restoration.  Those  who  appesJ  to  the  primitive  and 
undivided  Church  are  here  very  plainly  shown  what  then 
commonly  obtained.  The  Essay  is  written  with  great  Bystem 
and  considerable  learning,  and,  though  it  does  not  throw  much 
light  on  post-reformation  practice,  yet  is  oncof  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  general  Liturgiological  study  which  we 
have  yet  had  from  Dr.  Littledale's  pen,  and  as  such  we  recom- 
mend it — tissued,  to  the  publisher's  credit,  at  a  most  reasonable 
price. 

Not  a  few  persons  will  welcome,  with  sincere  satisfaction, 
a  collection  of  very  valuable  and  interesting  papers  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Winston,  which  have  just  been  published  in  an 
exceedingly  handsome  volume  under  the  title  of  Menunrs  iUu- 
strative  of  the  Art  of  Olass-Painting,  (London  :  Murray.)  Con- 
sidering the  state  of  utter  degradation  to  which  this  decorative 
art  had  sunk  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  by  modems,  and  that 
Mr.  Winston  has  assisted,  both  by  criticism,  great  knowledge, 
and  good  example,  in  the  important  work  of  restoration.  His 
patient  examination  of  old  glass,  the  immense  care  that  he  had 
taken  in  collecting  drawings,  the  judicious  comments  he  con- 
stantly made  on  modem  examples,  together  with  the  practical 
acquaintance  he  displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  led 
people  rightly  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest  modem  authority  on  the  subject.  This  posthumous 
volume,  therefore,  will  certainly  be  popular.  It  contains  a 
series  of  independent  papers,  in  some  few  of  which  he  travels 
over  the  same  groimd,  all  of  which  received  due  notice  at  the 
time  of  their  first  publication,  and  are  full  of  suggestive  hints 
and  valuable  criticisms.  Of  the  sixteen  papers  given,  the  most 
attractive  are  those  which  are  comments  upon  the  stained  glass 
of  York,  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Gloucester  and  Southwell ;  while 
those  numbered  YIII.  and  XII.  are  remarkable  for  their 
thoroughly  practical  character.  The  illustrations — between 
thirty  and  forty  in  number — which  are  most  carefully  rendered, 
are  perfect  specimens  of  artistic  excellence,  enhancing  the  value 
of  the  book  very  considerably.  As  regards  some  of  Mr.  Win- 
ston's theories,  we  are  altogether  unable  to  follow  him — certain 
of  them  being  grounded  on  misconception,  and  certain  others 
having  been  since  proved  to  possess  no  solid  nor  secure  founda- 
tion. His  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Cinque-Cento  artists 
induced  him  to  favour  the  employment  of  Munich  artists  for 
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fhe  recent  windows  in  Glasgow  Cathedral — than  which  nothing 
conld  be  more  incongraous,  unsatisfactory,  if  not  vulgar.  But 
the  truth  i^,  Mr.  Winston  never  thoroughly  grasped  the  great 
religious  principle  of  the  Catholic  Bevival — hence  his  com- 
parative failure  in  constructing  an  intelligible  intellectual 
theory.  He  never  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  motive  of  the 
older  artists,  or  indeed  to  have  retdised  the  depth  of  sincerity 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  convictions  of  their  successors. 
This  key  being  wanting,  a  hundred  difficulties  remain  unsolved. 
On  the  other  hand,  however — as  a  mere  archsBologian — he  was 
enabled  to  effect  mtich,  his  forte  being  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  old,  and  an  impartial  comparison  of  new  work  with  it.  We 
entirely  sympathise  vdth  him  in  his  dislike  of  the  ill-drawn 
eccentricities  with  which  some  modem  artists  attempt  to  dis- 
figure our  churches.  There  may  be  archaisms  without  distor- 
tions and  dislocations — a  sound  ancient  tone  and  Christian 
spirit  without  exaggerated  attitudes  and  grotesque  **  bogie- 
work  '* — coarse  and  laughable  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen 
at  S.  Michael's,  Brighton,  and  S.  Kaphael's,  Bristol.  In  con- 
cluding our  notice  of  this  handsome  book,  we  can  most  strongly 
recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  well  deserving  a  place  in  the 
library  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Eevival  of  Christian  art, 
still  so  successfully  progressing,  containing  as  it  does  a  record 
of  the  experiences  and  opinions,  well-expressed  and  faithfully 
recorded,  of  a  by  no  means  un-eminent  man. 

Under  the  title  of  Cmistitutional  Befomif  (London :  Saunders, 
Otley  and  Co.)  Mr.  Bulley  has  very  wisely  reprinted  five  of  Mr. 
X)israeli's  most  remarkable  speeches  on  this  subject,  together 
\rith  the  Conservative  Keform  Bill  as  an  Appendix — a  publica- 
tion most  well-timed  and  valuable.     Eegarding  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
one  of  the  most  far-sighted  and  high-principled  statesmen  of 
the   present  day — ^whose  knowledge   of  the   Church's    polity, 
:j>rinciples  and  needs  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  of  his 
^contemporaries — we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  fresh  contribu- 
^on  (a  large  mark  of  his  great  ability)  has  been  put  forth.   To  all 
Xvho  respect  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State  we  recommend 
^^his  valuable  publication  as  deserving  of  a  careful  and  attentive 
i^tudy.     His  anonymous  maligners  and  waspish  assailants  will 
^^ather  pass  by  his  arguments,  than  attempt  to  answer  them — 
^or  the  very  best  and  wisest  of  reasons — ^that  they  are  un- 
swerable. 

Mr.  Charles  Walker's  handsome  edition  of  The  Liturgy  of  the 
"Church  of  Sarum  (London:  Hayes)  shall  shortly  receive  full 
lotice  at  our  hands,  for  it  is  thoroughly  deserving  of  careful 
attention.  All  who  profess  to  follow  the  rule  of  the  Church 
fef  England  should  strive  to  be  Anglicans  indeed.  Li  such  a 
strife  they  could  not  study  a  more  useful  and  practical  book 
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than  that  before  us,  to  which  Mr.  Garter  of  Olewer  has  prefixe^^ 
a  yery  appropriate  Preface,  and  which  is  most  graoefolly  j 
properly  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    The  notes 
explanations  as  might  have  been  expected,  throw  a  vast  j 
of  light  on  the  roles  and  directions  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

The  Messrs.  Parker  of  Oxford  have  just  issued  an  edition  o* 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  which  for  beauty  of  typography,  excellenc^^se 
of  paper,  and  general  sumptuous  appearance  coidd  not  be  i 
passed.     Beyond  this  we  have  little  to  say  of  a  book  which  _ 
known,  used  and  loved  wherever  the  Christian  religion  is  taoght 
We  recommend  this  volume  with  sincere  cordifl^ty,  as  by  & 
the  most  splendid  edition  issued  of  an  almost  inspired  treatise. 

We  cannot  do  more  in  our  present  number  than  put 
record  the  publication  of  a  translation  from  Mr.  Oxenham'a  i 
of  Bollinger's  First  Age  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  (London 
Allen  &  Co.)  which  will  be  fully  reviewed  in  our  next.     Th^*^  --^ 
name  of  Dr.  Dollinger  ^nd  the  subject  of  the  work  will  bi^  "^ 
sufficient  guarantees  for  its  general  interest  to  memben  of  on:^  -^^ 
own  Church  as  well  as  of  his.    For  we  all  have  need,  as  the  mott^^-*o 
on  the  title  page  reminds  us,  to  look  to  our  common  Ghzistau^E^iB 
origin,  the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn  and  the  pit  whence  w^ — ^® 
were  digged.    As  far  as  we  have  had  time  to  observe,  Mr.  Oxeu  ^rm- 
ham's  mastery  of  English  as  an  origixfal  writer  does  not  fail  hum    ^^ 
as  a  translator.     The  book  seems  to  us  a  perfect  model  of  styl^^v^-iiB, 
terse  and  eloquent. 

The  compiler  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  specially  ti&  -^.-31 
tended  for  Children,  with  Devotions  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice;  to  tFA«c=^'3tci 
are  added  Hyinns,  Sc,  (London:  Hayes,)  has  suppUed  agrea^^^^a 
want  by  publishing  these  thoroughly  Catholic  devotions  fc:^^"'*o 
children,  suitable  as  they  are  for  all  who  are  fairly  educated  <^ed 
whether  of  the  upper  or  middle  classes  of  society,  from  fiv«  yeaid-tf^ 

of  age  and  upwards.     Careful  directions  are  given  by  Mr.  L^  * ^e 

by  which  to  encourage  reverential  habits  in  those  using  thenc^crssn! 
and  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  young  who  may  happen  daiIl-«^*-il, 
to  be  trained  by  such  a  manual  cannot  but  be  strengUiened  •"  t( 
resist  sin  and  its  temptations  whenever  so  assailed.  To  fiiz^r^n 
carefully-compiled  devotions  for  the  holy  sacrifice  really  snitab^z^-bl 
for  children  till  now  has  been  a  desideratum.  The  book  -^  \ 
prettily  got  up  with  a  telling  frontispiece.  We  heartily  wish  -Mirii  i 
a  wide  circulation. 

We  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Archer  Gumey  would  have  be»=^^^^ 
satisfied  by  this  time  with  the  universal  condemnation  whL-£:-^=^<^ 
his  most  gratuitous  attacks  on  Br.  Pusey  so  promptly  receive  ^^^ 
But  we  are  disappointed.  In  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxfac^^^^ 
(London :  Kivingtons)  what  he  impertinently  terms  a  "  neoesss^  ^ar 
refutation  *'  of  Br.  Pusey*s  "  exaggerated"  "and  "  emmeouL-^:^^^ 
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opinions  is  again  attempted.  To  say  that  the  letter  is  in  bod 
taste,  ill-argaed,  feeble,  and  fall  of  theological  blunders  and 
personal  crotchets,  is  no  doubt  the  truth :  but  these,  not  its 
most  notable  faults,  are  ever  capped  by  an  abounding  self- 
eonsciousness  which,  banishing  Humility  from  the  spheij  in 
which  Mr.  Gumey  has  his  being,  is  obtrusive  and  most  pamful 
to  contemplate.  **  Secondary- worship  '* — ^whi^ver  jUiat  means 
—may  be  very  bad,  but  self-idolatry  is  no  better. 

Wo  are  disappointed,  in  most  respects,  with  Anglo-Romanisnt 
UnveUed,  (London :  Hayes.)  Without  denying  that  some  of  the 
critieisms  are'  pointed,  and  certain  of  the  remarks  pertinent,  we 
sannot  but  confess  that  the  general  tone  is  not  by  any  means 
lalcnlated  to  promote  peace  and  amity.  The  author  ignores 
liogeiher  the  many  diifficalties  which  the  Andean  position 
ceaented  in  times  gone  by, — and  even  now  to  some  extent  still 
resents  to  many  minds,  and  is  remarkably  onesided  in  his 
idgment  of  Latin  Christianity.  If  Roman  Catholioi  have 
ndtily  elevated  the  B.  Virgin,  Protes(ants,  and  too  frequently 
jQglieans,  have  failed  to  acknowledge  and  recognise  her  true 
oaiiion  in  the  economy  of  grace.  And  what  is  so  particularly 
eeded  for  general  consideration— especially  from  a  Be-union 
oint  of  view — ^is  the  fact  that  no  portion  of  the  Christian 
imily  is  so  perfect  that  members  of  one  part  can  afford  to 
3cture  and  reprimand  members  of  another.  Moreover,  if  ''  a 
jayman  '*  can  so  completely  misrepresent  the  work  of  men  in 
is  own  communion,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance  with 
Bgaxd  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene*s,  S.  Alban's,  and  S.  Matthias* — 
ow  much  easier  it  becomes  to  misrepresent  members  of  another 
ommunion.  We  cannot,  for  ourselves,  see  the  object  of  the 
ablication  under  review,  though  we  admit  that  it  is  written 
dth  shrewdness  and  sharpness,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  added 
>  any  list,  pretending  to  be  complete,  of  the  considerable  Hte- 
Biture  produced  by  the  Eirenicon, 

Bivington's  Ecclesiastical  Year  Book  for  1866  is  an  admirable 
lea,  well  carried  out.  Here  is  a  volume  of  between  three  and 
>ur  hundred  pages  containing  avery  judiciously-arrangd  record 
f  the  Ecclesiastical  events  of  the  past  twelve  months.  It  is 
ivided  into  five  parts :  1.  Memorabilia,  2.  Synodalia,  8.  Church 
statistics,  (a  most  valuable  department,)  4.  Beligious  Literature, 
nd  5.  Obituary.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  it  is  in  no  sense 
f  the  word  a  **  party  production,"  but  that  the  strictest  impar- 
Lality  has  been  preserved  in  its  compilation  and  preparation, 
nd  that  fair  play  is  given  to  all.  Even  on  the  Bitual  and 
te-union  questions,  where  persons  are  so  apt  to  be  ungenerous, 
he  compiler  of  this  volume  is  thoroughly  fair.  The  sections 
levotedto  **  Clerical  Subscription,"  to  the  work  of  Convocation, 
ks  weU  as  to  the  Norwich  Congress  are  capitally  executed,  and 
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full  of  interest  to  churchmen  of  all  schook.  Some  of  the  reTiews 
of  books  (impartial  enough,  both  as  to  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment) are  amazingly  eccenlarie.  To  speak  of  the  Anglo-Boman 
Church  as  a  <<sect-"  is  not  only  contrary  to  fact  but  feebly 
ridiculous.  Anglo-Boman  Catholics  may  be  partially  guilty  of 
creating  the  division  that  exists,  but  that  they  are  a  <<  sect  *'  ia 
simply  absurd.  People  who  throw  dust  in  their  fellow  church- 
men*s  eyes  by  such  statements,  too  frequently  do  as  much 
towards  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  wayeren 
than  even  Archbishop  Manning  himself.  Enquirers  can  neyer 
be  hoodwinked  long  by  statements  that  are  at  once  both  shallow 
and  bottomless. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Lee*s  Oxford  Prize  Poem,  which  was  favouxaUy 
noticed  at  its  first  appearance.  The  Martyrs  of  Vi^nne  and  Lyoni^ 
(London :  Bosworth,)  has  gained  the  unusual  distinction  of 
having  reached  a  third  edition.  Dr.  Stanley's  poem  "  The 
Gipsies  *'  reached  a  second,  but  Mr.  Lee,  in  popularity,  seems 
to  have  shot  ahead.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  distmotiye^ 
Catholic  Newdigate  that  has  yet  been  written. 

An  Altar  Book  for  young  Persons^  (London  :  Masters,)  thou^ 
too  difficult  for  children,  is  weU  calculated  to  be  of  use  tor  those 
to  whom,  judging  by  its  title,  it  was  particularly  compiled. 
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Wk  have  now  to  show  that  the  universality  of  ever}'  Bishop's 
Jurisdiction  is  a  real  and  living  principle  in  the  Church  Catholic. 

First,  then,  let  us  observe  that  as  valid  consecration  is  on 
all  hands  allowed  to  convey  habitual  jurisdiction,  which  may 
become  actual  within  any  legitimate  sphere,  i.e.  a  universal 
jurisdiction  which  may  actively  energize  wherever  unrestrained 
by  the  laws  of  the  Church  (for  these  are  equivalents  as  we 
have  already  argued ;)  and  as  consecration  by  one  Bishop  is 
a  valid  consecration,  (however  irregular,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  and  consequently  obnoxious  to 
the  Church's  restraining  laws ;)  therefore  one  Bishop  by 
himself  is  capable  of  conveying  by  consecration  universal 
jurisdiction  to  him  whom  he  consecrates.  But  no  one 
can  give  real  authority  to  another  in  places  and  over 
persons  wherein  and  over  whom  he  has  no  authority  himself. 
Therefore  every  Bishop  has  in  himself  uniyersal  jurisdiction. 
Instances  of  such  consecrations,  though  rare,  are  sufficiently 
numerous  for  the  purposes  of  our  argument.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  not  only  consecrations,  but  consecrations  to  par- 
ticular sees,  as  those  of  Siderius  to  Palsebisca  and  Evagrius 
to  Antioch,  which  latter,  though  not  only  imcanonical  but 
schismatical,  was  for  a  considerable  time  acknowledged  as 
legitimate  by  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  and  most 
of  the  West.* 

Then  again,  we  find  single  Bishops  appointing  others  to 
the  care  of  particular  Churches  over  which  themselves  had  no 
authority  beyond  what  was  involved  in  their  habitual  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  was  the  action  of  Eusebius  of  Samosata  which 
Theodoret  records  with  so  much  praise,  calling  him  "  virum 
Apostolicis  sudoribus  exercitatum."  For  when  he  was  banished 
from  his  Diocese  by  the  Emperor  Valens,  "  cum  multas 
Ecclesias  pastoribus  viduatas  esse  comperisset, — Syriam, 
Phcenicen  ac  Palsestinam  peragravit,  Presbyteros  ordinans  ao 
diaconos    ...     Ac  si  quando  Episcopos  eandem  cum  ipso 

•  The  most  remarkable  example  in  modem  times  occurs  in  the  Church 
of  HoUand,  in  which,  after  a  vacancy  of  fourteen  years,  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Utrecht  was  filled  by  the  consecration  of  Steenoven  by  the  suffragan 
Bishop  of  Babylon,  a  bishop  in  partibuSf  i.e.,  without  any  real  see  at  alj. 
The  three  succeeding  archbishops  were  consecrated  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  same  bishop.  This  course  had  the  sanction  of  many  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  and  Louvain,  including  Van  Espen,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  itg 
defence,  and  the  marked  though  cautious  approval  of  some  Gallican  bishop0» 
See  the  whole  in  toll  detail  in  Neale*0  HUtory  of  the  Chwrch  of  Holland. 
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doctrinam  fidei  profitentes  reperiisset,  eos  Antistites  Ecclesiis 
indigentibus  prsBficiebat."  (Theod.  E.  H.  lib.  iv.  c.  xiii).  A 
list  of  these  Bishops  is  given  in  B.  v.  c.  iv.  from  which  place 
it  appears  that  he  consecrated  some  of  them,  though  evidently, 
from  the  passage  just  quoted,  not  all. 

These  are  notable  instances  of  the  exercise  of  Catholic 
jurisdicticMi  by  single  Bishops,  which,  however  out  of  the 
customary  order  of  Uie  Church,  were  (with  the  exception  of  the 
consecration  of  Evagrius)  justified  by  the  unusual  circum- 
stances of  the  time ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  though 
extraordinary  emergencies  may  warrant  the  extraordinaiy 
exercise  of  actually  existing  auilioiiiy,  no  emergency,  however 
great,  can  evoke  an  authority  which  has  no  actual  existence. 

But  the  universal  Episcopacy  of  every  Bishop  does  not 
need  special  exigencies  of  the  Church  for  its  nnmifestation. 
The  principle  is  equally,  though  not  so  strikingly,  apparent  in 
its  ordinary  working. 

What  we  have  said  of  consecrations  by  one  Bishop  will 
apply  with  equal  or  greater  force  to  consecrations  by  more  than 
one,  so  we  need  not  dwell  further  on  that  point.  The  whole 
method  of  the  extension  of  the  Church  is  founded  on  this 
principle.  When  a  Bishop  is  consecrated  for  missionary  work, 
or  to  any  place  outside  the  existing  Diocesan  organization  o{ 
the  Church,  he  goes  forth  with  fail  power  and  authoriiy  to 
plant  a  new  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  govern  it 
when  planted.  But  whence  is  this  authority  derived  but  from 
God  through  his  consecrators  ?  And  where  does  their  authority 
come  from  ?  Not  from  their  Diocesan  jurisdiction ;  for  this,  as 
its  very  name  imports,  is  limited  to  the  Diocese  of  which  each 
is  Bishop.  Nor,  for  like  reasons,  from  the  Metropolitical  or 
comprovincial  authority  which  they  may  possess ;  for  this  is 
confined  ^rithin  the  bounds  of  the  Province.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Bishops  of  a  Patriarchate,  that  their  jurisdiction 
as  such  is  defined  by  the  geographical  limits  of  their 
Patriarchate.  The  authority  by  which  these  Bishops  consecrate 
is,  therefore,  none  of  these,  but  something  more  comprehensive; 
viz.  that  universal  authority  which  inheres  in  them  as  Bishops 
of  the  Universal  Church ;  by  which  they  have  in  themselves 
world-wide  mission  and  jurisdiction,  and  may  impart  it  to 
others  in  the  same  way  by  which  they  themselves  received  it. 
H  it  be  true,  as  it  is  true  in  the  sense  intended  by  our  Articles, 
that  ''the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  this  realm 
of  England,"  it  is  equally  true,  and  in  the  same  sense,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  hath  no  jurisdiction  in  the  realm  of 
Hawaii,  or  in  the  territories  of  the  Orange  Free  Btate  or  the 
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Niger.  That  is,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  as  Bishop  of  Canterbmry,  although  a 
Patriarchal  jurisdiction  attaches  to  the  one  see,  and  a  Metro- 
political  jurisdiction  to  the  other,  have  no  jurisdiction  in  these 
places.  But  as  equal  Bishops  of  the  Universal  Church  they 
have  equally  universal  jurisdiction ;  albeit  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
is  restrained  by  the  Church's  bye-laws  from  exercising  it 
ordinarily  in  England,  and  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  is  not 
restrained  from  exercising  it  in  the  places  we  have  mentioned, 
snd  he  exercises  it  there  accordingly.  Every  missionary  Priest 
or  Deacon  is  ordained  and  sent  out  by  the  same  universal 
authority,  and  goes  to  the  work  by  virtue  of  his  own  universal 
priesthood  or  diaconate,  though  of  course  and  of  necessity  in 
dependence  on  the  Episcopate.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
universal  mission  and  jurisdiction  of  every  Bishop,  the  Gospel 
could  have  had  no  missionaries  and  the  Church  would  have 
perished  in  its  cradle. 

We  may  clearly  trace  the  working  of  the  same  principle  in 
the  Synodal  system  of  the  Church.  The  Diocesan  Bishop  is 
supreme  in  his  own  Diocese,  and  is  not  amenable  to  tibe 
authority  of  any  other  single  Bishop :  **  Quando  habeat "  (they 
are  the  fiunous  words  of  S.  Cyprian)  **  omnft  Episcopus  pro 
licentia  Ebertatis  et  potestatis  suae  arbitrium  proprium,  tamque 
jadicari  ab  alio  non  possit,  quam  nee  ipse  potest  alterum  judi- 
care,*  sed  expectemus  universi  judicium  Domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,  Qui  Unus  et  Solus  habet  potestatem  et  prseponendi  nos 
in  Ecclesise  Suae  giibematione,  et  de  actu  nostro  judicandi."  He 
alone  can  act  alone  in  both  consecrating  and  judging  Bishops, 

•  We  may  observe  that  S.  Cyprian  uses  the  singular  throughout.  No 
^ne  can  judge  or  be  judged  by  any  other  one.  He  does  not  say  no  one  can 
be  judg^  by  aU,  as  though  he  were  independent  of  the  college  collectively 
•8  iveU  as  individually,  but  the  only  One  (unus  et  solus)  who  can  judge  a 
bishop  is  Christ  Himself.  We  may  compare  the  somewhat  parallel  passage 
in  the  Synodical  Epistle  to  Pope  Stephen,  (Ep.  71,  ed.  Paris.)  Qufi  in  re 
[the  matter  of  heretical  baptism]  nee  nos  vim  cuiquam  facimus  aut  legem 
damns,  quando  habeat  in  EcclesiaB  administratione  voluntatis  siue  arbitrium 
libenun  nnusquisque  prseposituR,  rationem  actus  sui  Domino  redditurus.**  No 
donbt,  in  its  specud  reference  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Synod  implies  by 
these  words  that  they  did  not  desire  to  remove  him  from  their  communion,  or 
to  judge  him  who  belonged  to  another  jurisdiction ;  but  in  the  wider  scope  of 
the  sentence  as  applying  to  those  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of 
Africa,  the  Council  aoes  not  say  that  it  has  no  power  to  give  law  and  to  bind 
these,  but  only  that  it  does  not  do  so;  and  this  marks  the  differenoe 
between  the  two  passages ;  the  one  says  of  every  bishop  that  **  judicari  ab 
alio  non  potsit  quam  nee  ipse  potest  alterum  judicare ;"  it  cannot  be  done ; 
the  other  says  only  **  nee  nos  vim  cuiquam  facimus  aut  legem  damns, ^'  (not 
*  facere  aut  dare  possumus,')  it  is  not  done ;  and  the  reason  is  because  in 
tills  matter,  *'  qu&  in  re,"  every  bishop  is  free  to  exerbise  his  own  judgment ; 
it  is  not  a  ease  necessitating  the  exercise  of  the  controlling  authority  of  the 
collectlYe  episcopate. 

2c2 
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but  no  single  prelate  has  both  these  powers ;  for  thongh,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  he  has  his  part  in  the  former  he  has  not 
in  the  latter.     One  Bishop  can  make  another;   but  having 
made  him  he  is  not  his  superior  but  his  equal,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  singly  act  as  his  judge.      Every  Bishop  may,  then, 
govern  his   own  diocese  by  his  own  inherent  authority,  in 
independence,  where  not  restrained  by  that  of  the  Episcopate 
collectively.    In  the  dioceses  of  other  Bishops  he  has  no  such 
power ;  ordinarily  speaking,  no  power  at  all.     Yet  in  the  Synod 
of  his  Province  he  sits  as  a  legislator  and,  if  need  be,  a  judge 
for  all  other  Dioceses  in  the  province  as  well  as  his  own.     He 
makes  laws  for  them;   he  receives   appeals  from  them;   he 
confirms  or  reverses  their  decrees;  that  is  to  say,  he  exercises 
all  functions   of  jurisdiction    throughout    or  over  the  whole 
Province,     This  is   something  of  \^'ider  scope  than   a   mere 
Diocesan  jurisdiction ;  it  rests  on  a  broader  basis.     Passing  to 
the  Patriarchal  S}Tiod  we  find  him  exercising  precisely  the 
same  complete  jurisdiction   over  an  entire  Patriarchate,  his 
single  Diocese  being  merged  in  the  aggregate  of  all.    If  it  be 
said  that  he  does  these  things  as  a  Bishop  of  the  Province  or 
Patriarchate  only,  and  not  by  one  and  the  same  authority 
acting  in  \^idescircles  as  we  ascend  from  the  narrow  boundiH 
of  the  single  Diocese,  we  reply  that  this  answer  has  no  definite 
meaning;    because    these    Ecclesiastical    divisions    are   but 
arbitrary  and  accidental,  while  Episcopal  authority,  under  what- 
ever conditions  exercised,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church  and 
always  the  same.     For  the  purposes  then  present  the  whole 
Province  or  Patriarchate  becomes  but  one  Diocese,  governed 
and  administered  by  the  undivided  collective  authority  of  many 
equal  imits.     There  is  but  one  gift  of  jurisdiction,  there  can 
only  remain  a  greater  or  less  freedom  of  use :  in  the  Diocese 
more  contracted  in  its  sphere  of  action  but  more  individually 
unrestrained ;  in  the  Province  and  upwards  less  individualized 
but  more  extended  in  its  range.     It  is  but  another  form  of  the 
truth  set  forth  by  Mason;  **  Cum  Episcopus  a  sede  minoris 
ambitus  ad  ampliorem  transfertur,  majorem  potestatem   non 
acquirit,  sed  ampliorem  materiam  subjectam  in  quam  priorem 
suam  potestatem  exerceat." — (De  Min.  Angl.  1.  iv.  c.i).  In  the 
(Ecumenical  Synod  we  again  find  him  exercising  the  same 
jurisdiction  in  its  highest  form.     He  governs  the  whole  world 
from  his  Catholic  throne:  here  he  appears  as  a  "Universal 
Bishop  "  and  an  **  (Ecumenical  Judge,'*  and  his  only  title  is 
that  he  is  a  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church.     Here  is  both  the 
culmination  and  the  explanation  of  his  authority  in  every  sphere 
of  jurisdiction.     It  is  no  new  character  given  for  the  nonce ;  it 
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is  only  the  perfect  manifestation  of  what  he  is  always  and 
everywhere  ;  the  full  glory  of  the  gift  of  God  which  is  ordi- 
narily more  or  less  veiled  for  the  sake  of  others.  When  any 
one  is  designated  or  designates  himself  a  Bishop  of  the  Catholic 
Ghmrch,  it  really  involves  a  claim  to  this  universal  jurisdiction, 
which  acts  freely  everywhere  where  the  regulating  laws  of  the 
Church  do  not  interpose  to  prevent  it. 

Now  this  regulative  power  of  the  Church  finds  expression 
in  the  system  of  localized  jurisdictions,  which,  however,  as  we 
have  abeady  said  more  than  once,  are  not  in  strictness  (though 
practically  it  matters  but  little  which  way  we  speak  of  them) 
to  be  regarded  as  the  assignment  of  authority  within  a  certain 
sphere,  because  the  Bishop  already  has  authority  there  as 
everywhere  else;  but  rather  as  a  restraint  upon  all  other 
Bishops,  prohibiting  them  from  using  their  authority  within 
that  sphere,  except  in  a  regular  synodical  manner.  As  regards 
the  Bishop  himself  it  is  a  grant  not  of  authority  but  of  freedom 
from  interruption ;  as  regards  others  it  is  not  an  exclusion  but 
a  regulation  of  their  authority  there.  And  so  the  various 
forms  of  local  jurisdiction  were  the  divinely  taught  method  of 
harmonizing  the  equal  and  universal  authority  of  all  Bishops 
with  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  maintenance  of  unity. 
In  its  wonderful  completeness  and  elasticity  'it  bears  unmis- 
takeable  traces  of  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  origin  and  antiquity 
of  metropohtical  regimen,  some  deriving  it  from  Apostolic, 
others  from  sub- Apostolic  times.  Interesting  as  the  enquiry 
is  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  great  practical  importance, 
or  any  particular  bearing  on  the  subject  immediatdy  before  us. 
As  Bishoprics  multiplied  such  an  arrangement  would  become 
more  necessary  than  when  there  were  but  few;  while,  when 
once  introduced,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  permanent  re- 
quirements of  the  Church  would  recommend  it  for  adoption  in 
all  succeeding  ages.  And  so  it  has  descended  to  ourselves, 
not  always  exhibiting  precise  similarity  in  details,  but  ever 
preserving  uniformity  in  its  main  features  and  being  directed 
to  the  same  great  end.  The  whole  system  is  built  on  the  two 
cardinal  principles  which  we  have  so  strongly  insisted  on  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  viz.,  the  perfect  equality  of  all  units  in 
the  Episcopate,  and  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
collective  authority.  For  the  position  of  Metropolitans  and 
Patriarchs  is  but  that  of  primi  inter  pares,  however  much 
authority  may  appear  to  be  committed  to  them,  because 
whatever  they  do  in  those  offices  they  do,  not  by  any  superior 
inherent  authority  of  their  own,  but  as  executors  of  the  will 
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and  administrators  of  the  decrees  of  the  collective  Episcopate 
g[  the  ProTince  or  some  higher  ecclesiastical  authority.  They 
proceed  according  to  law,  and  that  law  is  prescribed  for  them 
by  an  authority  which  is,  therefore,  superior  to,  even  thonj^ 
it  may  include,  their  own.  And  so  we  find  that,  while  the 
Metropolitan  has  a  certain  authority  over  his  suffragans  in- 
dividuaUy,  it  is  not  his  own  but  that  of  the  collective  Episco- 
pate expressed  through  him,  it  being  derived  from  them  to 
him  with  appeal  back  again  from  liim  to  them.  For  the 
Metropolitan  is  not  above  the  Collective  Episcopate  of  the 
Province  but  below  it;  where  he  acts  alone,  it  is  as  their 
spokesman,  and  agent,  and  representative,  so  far  as  they  (or 
some  higher  authority)  have  empowered  him  so  to  act,  and  if 
he  be  accused  of  exceeding  or  abusing  his  trust  the  Episcopate 
in  Synod  must  judge  between  themselves  and  him.  Because 
in  all  cases  the  Collective  Episcopate  is  supreme,  and  in 
Synod  the  Metropolitan  is,  in  Bingham's  words,  "  only  the 
President,  or  Moderator  and  director  of  business."*  And 
for  this  there  is  obvious  reason.  For  all  Bishops  being,  jure 
dirino,  equal,  this  equaUty  cannot  be  altered  by  any  merely 
ecclesiastical  arrangement  for  convenience'  sake. 

Many  incidental  causes  determined  the  seat  of  the  Metro- 
politan dignity :  often,  indeed  most  commonly,  "  it  took  its 
rise  from  tliat  common  respect  and  deference  which  was 
usually  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
civil  metropolis  in  every  province, "+  in  which  case,  in 
course  of  time,  the  office  would  become  and  remain  attached 
to  the  See,  even  when  its  civil  dignity  had  waned,  as  in  tho 
case  of  om*  own  Canterbury.  And  this  appears  to  have  l>een 
the  ordinary  determining  motive  in  the  selection  of  sees  for 
metropolitical  dignity.  **  In  all  places  the  See  of  the  Bishop 
was  fixed  to  tlie  civil  metropolis,  except  in  Africk,  where" 
another  custom  prevailed,  and  '*  the  primate  was  commonly 
the   senior  Bishop   of  tho  province."!      The   usual  method 

•  This  is  sometimes  ovcrloolcod,  nnd  the  metropolitan  spoken  of  as  if  his 
authority  wore  e(]nal  if  not  Huperior  to  that  of  tlie  whole  pro\'incial  epiwio- 
pate,  in  contravention  of  first  principles  and  the  practice  <)f  the  Primitive 
Church.  E.g.,  "  as  the  Judges  on  appeal  from  an  Arclibishop's  Court  .  .  . 
ought  to  be  bishops,  the  question  arises,  what  bishops  ?  .  .  .  This  conlci 
hardly  bo  the  bishops  of  the  province  in  which  the  cause  had  arisen,  as  that 
would  be  an  appeal  from  the  archbisliop  to  his  suffragans." — {Vniini  of  the 
Temporal  and  Spiritual  Authoritifit,  dr.,  by  Mr.  Perceval  "Ward,  Appendix, 
p.  38.)  Even  were  it  an  appeal  from  the  archbishop  to  his  suffragans,  we  seo 
nothin  r  particular  to  object  to,  but  it  is  not  alt/>gether  so ;  it  is  an  appeal 
from  the  archbishop  alone  to  the  archbishop  with  his  comprovincial  bishops  ; 
from  the  metropolitan  to  the  provincial  synod,  which  is  good  Catholic  doctrine. 

+  Bing.,  b.  ii.  c.  x\i.  sect.  2. 

t  Bing.,  b.  ix.  c.  i.  sect.  4. 
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WM  adopted  for  the  most  common  sense  reason  possible,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Comicil  of  Antioch,  Can.  ix. ;  '*  Episcopos, 
qtii  sunt  in  nnaqnaque  provincia  scire  oportet,  Episcopmn  qni 
pieest  metropoli  [i.e,  the  civil  metropolis]  etiam  curam  susci- 
pere  totias  provincife ;  et  quod  in  metropolim  midequaqne 
coDcmront  omnes  qni  habent  negotia.  Unde  visum  est  eum 
quoque  honore  prsecedere.''  (Cone.  Antioch.  apud  Balsamon.) 
A  ''  precedency  in  honour  "  he  might  receive  on  such  grounds, 
but  not  an  actual  increase  of  spiritual  power.  In  regard  to 
that  he  must  have  remained  still  simply  Episcopus,  though 
''prinue  sedis,''  and  commissioned  by  the  Episcopate  to 
p^orm  certain  functions  by  their  authority  committed  to  him 
for  that  purpose. 

The  real  subordination  of  the  Metropolitan  to  the  Episco- 
pate of  the  Province  not  only  appears  from  the  appeal  to  them 
from  him,  but  may  be  argued  on  the  same  grounds  which 
Bramhall  occupies  against  the  Roman  claim  to  Patriarchal 
.authority  in  England.  ''  Ordinationis  jus  caetera  jura  sequun- 
tur,"  says  he,  *'  all  other  rights  of  jurisdiction  do  follow  the 
right  of  ordination ; "  and  as  the  Bishop  of  Bome  had  no  *'juH 
ordinationis''  over  the  English  Metropolitans,  therefore  he 
had  not  ^*  Cietera  jura  *'  either.*  Proceeding  by  this  canon 
the  Episcopate  of  each  pro^dnco  would  have  all  rights  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  Metropolitan  because  they  had  a  right  to 
consecrate  him.  For,  as  Bingham  says,  **  Metropolitans  were 
to  be  chosen  and  consecrated  by  their  own  Provincial  Bishops, 
who  were  not  obliged  to  send  for  a  Metropolitan  out  of  another 
province  to  do  it ;  but  they  had  power  to  do  it  in  their  own 

*  Bramball*B  words  are  as  follows  : — ''  Here  be  catcbeth  bold  at  a  saying 
of  mine,  wbicb  be  understandetb  no  more  tban  tbc  man  in  tbc  moon,  tbat 
*  all  other  rigbts  of  jurisdiction  do  follow  tbe  rigbt  of  ordination,'  wbicb  be 
tftketb  as  tbougb  I  meant  to  make  ordination  itself  to  be  an  act  of  juris- 
diction, tbougb  I  deny  it  and  distinguisb  it  from  it.  To  make  tbe  reader  to 
understand  it  we  must  distinguish  between  actual  ordination  and  a  rigbt  to 
ordain.  Actual  ordination,  where  there  was  no  precedent  obligation  for  tbat 
person  to  be  ordained  by  that  bishop,  doth  imply  no  jurisdiction  at  all ;  bat 
if  there  was  a  precedent  right  in  the  ordainer  to  ordain  tbat  man,  and  a 
precedent  obUgation  in  the  person  ordained  to  be  ordained  by  tbat  bishop, 
then  it  do^imply  all  manner  of  jurisdiction  suitable  to  the  quality  of  the 
ordainer;  as  if  he  were  a  patriarch,  all  patriarclial*jurisdict;on ;  if  be  were  a 
metropolitan,  all  metropolitical  jurisdiction ;  if  be  were  a  bishop,  all  epis- 
copal jurisdiction.  And  the  inference  holdeth  likewise  on  the  contrary  side, 
tbat  where  there  is  no  right  precedent  to  ordain,  nor  obligation  to  be 
ordained,  there  is  no  [right  of  ]  jurisdiction  following ;  but  I  showed  oat  of 
oar  own  histories,  and  out  of  the  fioman  registers,  so  far  as  they  are  set 
down  by  Platina,  that  the  Bishop  of  Bome  bad  no  rigbt  to  ordain  our 
British  primates,  but  tbat  they  were  ordained  at  bome,  and  therefore  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  eould  have  no  jarisdiction  over  them. — {Sctritm  Onarded, 
Works,  Vol.  n.  pp.  636,  5S7,  LJLC.T.) 
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Provincial  Synod  among  themselves  ....  No  Metro- 
politan was  obliged  to  go  or  send  out  of  hit  own  Province  for 
his  ordination,  but  all  was  to  be  done  by  his  soflfragans  in  his 
own  Church." — (Bk.  ii.  c.  xvi,  sect.  15.)  And  it  is,  moreover, 
distinctly  implied  by  the  same  author  that  the  Metropolitan 
was  subject  to  the  Episcopate  of  the  Province,  for  he  says, 
''Before  the  setting  up  of  Patriarchs  all  Metropolitans  were 
AvTo/c€<f>a\oi,  ordering  the  affairs  of  their  own  province  with 
their  provincial  Bishops,  and  being  accountable  to  no  superior 
but  a  Synod."  And,  immediately  afterwards,  "and  even 
after  the  advancement  of  Patriarchs  several  Metropolitans 
continued  thus  independent,  receiving  their  ordination  from 
their  own  Provincial  Synod  .  .  .  terminating  all  con- 
troversies in  their  own  synods,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal 
to  any  superior  except  a  general  council." — (B.  ii.  c.  xviii.  sects. 
1,  2.)  The  second  of  these  paragraphs  fixes  the  meaning  of 
the  synod  mentioned  in  the  first  to  be  the  Provincial  Synod ; 
for  in  the  second  a  general  council  is  said  to  be  the  iiomediate 
superior  of  the  Pro\T[ncial,  so  that  the  synod  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  must  be  one  of  these  two,  and  had  it  been  a  general 
coimcil  Bingham  would  no  doubt  have  so  expressed  it,  as  he 
does  in  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding.  Therefore  we 
conclude  that  it  was  the  synod  of  the  province  to  which  the 
AvTOK€<f)a\oi,  and  so  originally  all  Metropolitans  were  ac- 
coimtable,  i,e,  subject. 

In  the  next  place,  though  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be 
otherwise,  the  same  principle  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
the  modification  introduced  on  the  establishment  of  Patriar- 
chates ;  the  rule  being  that  the  Metropolitans  within  the 
Patriarchate  were  no  longer  consecrated  by  their  Provincial 
Bishops  but  by  the  Patriarchs,  with  whom  also  rested  the 
'*  cietera  jura  jus  ordinationis  sequentia."  Still  it  was  but  an 
adaptation  not  a  change.  For  Patriarchates  being  set  up  over 
Provinces,  the  Province  became  not  only  an  integral  division 
of  the  Church,  but  also  a  section  of  a  larger  integer,  the 
Patriarchate.  Similarly  the  Metropolitan  became  not  only  tlie 
head  of  his  Province  but  a  suffragan  of  the  Patria^h.  And 
the  necessities  of  the  Church  having  caused  the  Patriarchal 
organization  to  be  superinduced  over  the  MetropoUtical,  the 
former  would  naturally  take  precedence,  provided  that  no 
radical  principles  were  violated.  Accordingly,  on  the  metropoli- 
tical  see  falling  vacant,  the  Provincial  Bishops  having  an 
original  right  to  appoint  and  consecrate  their  Metropolitan,  and 
the  Patriarch  an  equal  though  more  recent  right  to  consecrate 
his  suffragan,  the  latter  would  naturally  prevail;    both  the 
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Patriarchal  and  Provincial  organizations  being  outside  the 
essence  of  Church  Government,  which  is  simply  Episcopal,  and 
therefore  no  Bishop  or  Bishops  having  any  inherent  or 
inalienable  right  above  others  to  appoint  or  consecrate  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  these  new  circumstances  the 
Province  was  to  a  great  extent  merged  in  the  Patriarchate ; 
and  when  so  regarded,  the  Metropohtan  answered  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  sufiragan,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  But  still, 
wherever  the  province  existed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Church 
and  not  as  a  member  of  a  wider  organism  the  original  law 
remained  in  full  force :  Le.  wherever  the  province  was  con- 
sidered as  a  province,  the  Provincial  Episcopate  retained  the 
**Ju«  ordinationlsy'  and  by  consequence  the  other  rights  of 
jurisdiction:  wherever  it  was  regarded  as  a  member  of  a 
Patriarchate,  the  Patriarchal  rights  prevailed.  Besides,  we 
find  the  same  general  law  in  action  in  these  larger  divisions. 
For  as  the  PKOvincial  Episcopate  had  the  right  of  consecrating 
their  Metropohtan  so  the  patriarchal  Episcopate  had  the 
jus  ordinationis  of  their  Patriarch.  For  **  it  was  the  prero- 
gative of  Patriarchs  to  ordain  the  Metropolitans  under  them, 
but  they  themselves  were  to  be  ordained  by  a  Diocesan  [i.e. 
Patriarchal]  Synod :  .  .  .  and  this  was  called  the  canon- 
ical ordination  of  a  Patriarch." — (Bingh.  1.  ii.  c.  xvii,  §  12.) 
So  tliat,  still  follo\viiig  Bramhall's  Canon,  the  Patriarch  was 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  liis  S\Tiod  in  all  other  points,  and 
thus  had  no  essential  individual  pre-eminence  over  other 
Bishops,  but,  like  them,  was  subject  to  the  collective 
authority  in  the  same  way  as  we  saw  before  in  the  case 
of  the  Metropolitans.  The  deposition  and  excommu- 
nication of  Paul  of  Samosata  seems  an  example  to  the  point ; 
though  cases  of  the  legitimate  {Lr,,  the  real ;  for  au  illegitimate 
deposition  is  not  real  but  only  pretended)  deposition  of  patriarchs 
have  been  very  rare  indeed,  those  of  Nestorius  and  Dioscorus 
being  the  chief  remaining  instances,  and  these  were  eflfected 
by  General  Councils.  Nor  in  his  judicial  capacity  need  we 
suppose  thQ  patriarch  to  be  individually  superior  to  any  other 
Bishop.  For  he  was  but  the  guardian  and  administrator  of 
the  canons  in  force  in  his  dioecese ;  they  were  the  law  which 
he  was  bound  to  follow  and  against  winch  he  had  no  power. 
But  to  say  that  he  was  subject  to  the  canons  which  were 
enacted  by  Bishops  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  his 
subjection  to  the  Bishops  who  enacted  the  Canons ;  so  that 
every  act  of  Patriarchal  jurisdiction  was  an  act  of  obedience  to 
a  superior  authority,  or  else  was  void  of  all  force  as  being 
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destitute  of  sach  authority,  and  amounted  at  most  to  an 
exercise  of  influence  or  proposed  arbitration,  which  might 
invite  and  merit  and  receive  assent  and  consent,  but  c<mld 
not  claim  nor  compel  obedience. 

In  addition  to  which  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
supposition  that  whenever  a  Patriarch  is  said  to  have  exercised 
the  power  of  jurisdiction,  as  in  censuring  and  correcting  his 
suffi-agans,  he  must  have  done  it  alone  or  by  his  own  individual 
authority.  For  as  the  Metropolitan  only  is  mentioned  when  a 
Provincial  Synod  is  intended,  of  which  his  name  stands,  as  it 
were,  for  the  symbol ;  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  the  Patriarch. 
To  take  as  an  Ulustration  of  this  one  very  remarkable  example. 
Speaking  of  S.  Ghrysostom,  Sozomen  says,  ^'  cum  audisaet 
AsisB  et  finitimarum  Provinciarum  Ecclesias  ab  indignis  sacer- 

dotibus   gubernari Ephesum  perrexit.       Ac 

trcdecim  Episcopis  depositis  [KaOeXxov  re  oexa  koa  rpevi 
eiruTKorrrox/s:]  partim  in  Lycia  et  Phrygia,  partim  in  ipsa  Asia, 
alios  in  eonim  locum  substituit  [krepou^  avr  avrmv  Kare- 
(mja-evX'  (Soz.  H.  E.  1.  viii.  c.  vi).  There  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation  that  any  Bishops  co-operated  with  S.  Ghrysostom, 
or  that  the  form  of  expression  is  at  all  unusual  or  dliptical ; 
yet  we  learn,  incidentally,  from  Valesius  and  Dupin  after 
Palladius,  as  reported  by  Bingham,  that  "this  was  done  in  a 
Synod  of  70  Bishops,  held  at  Ephesus,  a.d.  401."  Fleury 
and  Tillemont  agree  in  representing  the  deposition  (though 
they,  following  Palladius,  speak  of  six  Bishops  only)  as  the 
work   of  the    Council.*      We   have  here,  then,    a  sufficient 

•  Fleury  continually  refers  to  the  Conncil  as  the  acting  authority  in  all 
the  proceedings.  *'  Ce  concile  ordonna  pour  6veque  d'Ephese  Heraclide.'* 
**  Eusebe  do  Valentinianople  >int  so  pr(?8cnter  au  concile,  demandant  A  etro 
admis  u  la  communion  .  .  .  Le  concile  trouva  bon  d'examiner  la  chose.'* 
S.  Chrysostom  is  rcpreKeuted  as  making  suggestions  and  gi\ing  advice  to 
the  Council :  "  Saint  Chrisostome  dit  au  concile  :  '  J'espere  que  TEmpereiir 
h  ma  priero  los  delivrera  des  charges  curiales  :  ordonnez  que  les  hcritiers 
d'Antonin  Icur  rendent  ce  qu'ils  ont  donnc.' ''  But  the  Council  makes  the 
decree :  "  Le  concilo  ordonna  cetto  restitution,  et  deposa  ces  six  ^vcqnes 
simoniaques  .  .  .  et  on  mit  en  leurplaced'autres  ^vcqucs/'&c. — (Lib.xsi. 
sect.  6,  tom.  v.  pp.  143,  144.)  Tillemont  is  at  least  equaUy  careful  to 
express  the  same  thing.  **  Eusebe  de  Valentinianople  .  .  vint  supplier  le 
concile  de  le  retaljlir  .  .  Le  concile  jugea  qu'il  falloit  termfher  enfin  cette 
affaire."  And  for  the  simoniacal  bishops,  *'  Le  concile  suivit  son  sentiment 
(de  B.  Chrysost.)  et  lenr  permit  mesme  de  communier,  &c.  Les  actes  de  leur 
deposition  fureut  signez  par  les  70  Evesques  qui  avount  esti  leurs  juges^'^  &c. 
**  S.  Chrysostome  et  les  autrcs  evesques  du  concile  mirent  en  leur  place 
selon  tontes  les  regies  des  canons  des  personnes  illustres,"  &c.  And,  having 
mentioned  Sozomcu's  account  of  S.  Chr^'sostome's  deposing  thirteen  bishops 
in  three  provinces,  and  placing  others  in  their  rooms,  ho  adds :  *'  Avec 
Tautorit^  du  concile  d'Ephese,  ou  des  Synodes  qu'il  pent  avoir  assemble! 
dans  CCS  provinces."  Socrates,  he  observes  by  the  way,  "dit  en  general 
qu*il  deposa  beaucoup  d'Evesques  d'Asie  dans  ce  voyage."    From  whidi  we 
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index  to  the  nature  of  the  Patriarch's  authority;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  an  appeal  lay  from  him  alone  to  the 
Provincial  Synod ;  so,  hy  analogy,  a  like  appeal  would  lie  from 
the  Patriarch  alone  to  the  Patriarchal  Synod.  He,  therefore, 
like  the  Metropolitan,  is  hut  a  jirimris  inter  pares,  and  his 
position  is  a  legitimate  adaptation  of  the  unchangeable  prin- 
ciple of  the  equality  of  aU  Bishops. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we  will  allude  to  one 
more  point  of  jurisdiction,  to  show  how  it  harmonizes  with  the 
general  principles  we  are  advocating. 

When  a  Metropolitan  visits  his  Province  he  may  issue  in- 
hibitions to  his  suffragans  suspending  their  ordinary  Diocesan 
Jurisdiction  for  the  time  of  his  visitation.  Does  not  this,  it 
may  be  objected,  clash  with  the  equality  of  all  Bishops  and 
their  independence  within  their  own  dioceses?  We  answer 
that  it  does  not,  but  that  it  is  only  a  new  application  of  the 
rule  "  Unus  Episcopus  ad  tempus  in  Ecclesia."  The  Diocese 
ceases  for  the  time  to  be  the  Diocese  of  the  visited  Bishop  and 
becomes  part  and  parcel  of  that  of  the  Metropolitan  :  because 
the  very  essence  of  Diocesan  jurisdiction  is  independence  of 
other  Bisho2)8'  interference  \^4th  the  exercise  of  the  Diocesan's 
inherent  authority,  and  it  is  precisely  tliis  independence  which 
is  j)ro  t4tmpore  taken  from  the  suffragan  and  transferred  to  the 
Metropolitan,  so  that  the  former  ceases  to  have  any  in- 
dependent sphere  of  action,  and  that  of  the  latter  is  increased. 
So  that  while  neither  the  jurisdiction  of  the  suffragan  is 
diminished  nor  that  of  the  Metropolitan  augmented,  both 
being  equally  universal,  the  UhertuH  rxrrcendl  of  the  one  is 
still  further  curtailed,  and  the  restriction  on  that  of  the  other 
correspondently  relaxed.  The  authority  of  the  ^letropolitan 
does  not  therefore  over-ride  that  of  the  Bishop,  it,  j)ro  temjyore 

may  infer  that  Socrates,  like  Sozomeu,  assumed  tlic  councils  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  particularise.  Tillemont,  again,  in 
mentioning  the  subsequent  deposition  of  Gerontius,  says  :  "  Que  le  Saint  fit 
Miu  dcute  dans  un  concile  des  Evesques  de  la  Bithynie,  dont  (ieronce  estoit 
metropolitain/'  [We  may  note  in  passing  that  this  last  sentence  has  an 
interest  of  its  own  as  bearing  on  the  authority  of  provincial  bishops  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  their  metropolitans.]  Yet  we  find  that  all  this  is 
in  general  words  ascribed  to  8.  Chrysostom  himself,  for  the  historian  winds 
up :  "  VoilA  ce  que  I'histoire  nous  apprend  des  travaux  de  Saint  Chrjsos- 
tome  dans  I'Asie,  oil  il  dit  luy  mesme  que  beaucoup  do  choses  avoient  est^ 
reform^es  dans  les  Eglises  par  luy,  ou  plutost  par  la  Grace  de  Dieu  agissant 
en  luy,"  &c. — (Tillem.  tom.  xi.  art.  Ixi.  pp.  167-170.) 

It  IB  worth  mentioning  as  a  significant  though  slight  indication  of 
Bingham's  opinion  of  the  true  mode  of  exercising  patriarchal  authority,  that 
the  section  on  **  the  privilege  of  receiving  appeals  from  metropoUtans  and 
provincial  synods,  (Lib.  ii.  c.  xvii.  sect.  14,)  in  which  nothing  is  said  of  any 
aathority  but  that  of  the  patriarch  himself,  is  referred  to  in  the  index  under 
the  title  **  Patriarchal  Synods ;  their  power  above  provincial.'* 
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and  for  a  special  purpose,  replaces  it.  The  same  holds  good, 
of  course,  of  Patriarchal  visitations.  So  that  not  even  for  so 
short  a  time  does  the  Church  allow  of  two  Bishops  in  one  see. 
The  subject  of  local  jurisdiction  is  on  the  whole  fairly 
summarised  by  Dean  Field,  though  his  over-estimate  of  the 
authority  of  the  second  order  of  the  Ministry  is  slightly  trace- 
able in  one  or  two  places.     He  says : — 

**  The  government  of  each  Diocese  and  particular  Church 
resteth  principally  in  one,  who  hath  an  eminent  and  peerless 
power,  without  whom  nothing  may  be  attempted  or  done  ;  yet 
are  there  others  joined  with  him  as  assistants,  without  whose 
counsel,  advice,  and  consent,  he  may  do  nothing  of  moment 

and  consequence The  government  of  a  province 

is  principjdly  aristocratical,  resting  in  the  Bishops  of  the 
Province  and  their  assistants,  but  it  hath  a  kind  of  chiefty  of 
one  having  a  primacy  of  order  and  honour  amongst  the  rest, 
who  being  placed  in  the  metropolis  or  mother  city,  is  named  a 
Metropolitan.  This  government  is  so  mixed  that  the  Bishops 
may  do  nothing  concerning  the  state  of  the  whole  Province  or 
out  of  the  limits  of  their  own  Churches,  without  consulting  the 
Bishop  of  the  mother  city,  nor  he  without  them ;  and  if  they 
differ  in  judgment  and  opinion  he  is  bound  to  follow  the  major 
part  of  voices,  for  the  ending  and  determining  of  all  con- 
troversies that  may  or  do  arise  concerning  matters  of  faith  or 
of  fact.  Neither  is  this  the  form  of  government  of  one  Province 
only,  but  the  government  of  larger  circuits  is  altogether  like 
unto  it,  and  in  proportion  the  same.  For  look  what  the 
Metropolitan  is  in  respect  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province,  that 
and  no  more  is  the  Primate  or  Patriarch  in  respect  of  the 
Metropolitans  and  Bishops  of  divers  i)ro\'ince8  ;  so  that  as  the 
Metropolitan  can  do  notliing  out  of  his  own  diocese  without  the 
concuri'ence  of  the  major  part  of  the  Bishops  of  the  province, 
though  he  be  in  order  and  honour  the  first  and  greatest  amongst 
them,  who  must  be  consulted  before  they  can  do  anything ;  so, 
in  like  sort  the  Primate  or  Patriarch  may  do  nothing  without 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Metropolitans  and  Bishops 
subject  unto  him.  So  that  we  see  the  form  of  Church  Govern- 
ment is  mixed  in  such  sort,  that  in  respect  of  a  diocese  or 
particular  Church  there  is  a  special  authority  resting  in  one, 
though  not  excluding  nor  ncglectmg  the  assistance  and  con- 
currence of  more ;  but  the  Government  of  many  particular 
Churches  and  provinces  is  principally  aristocratical ;  all  things 
being  swayed  by  the  major  part  of  the  voices  of  the  Bishops 
and  Metropolitans,  yet  admitting  a  primacy  of  order  and 
honour  of  one  amongst  the  rest,  who  must  be  first  consulted, 
from  whom  all  dehberations  must  take  beginning,  and  who 
sitteth  in  all  their  meetings  as  a  president  and  moderator." — 
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(Field :    "  Of  the  Church/*  B.  v.,  c.  80,  vol,  iii,  pp.  246-248, 
Eccl.  Hist.  Soc.) 

We  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Barrow, 

"Neither  is  it  prejudicial  to  this  discourse  "  (of  tlie  equahty 
of  all  Bishops)  "or  to  any  preceding,  that  in  the  primitive 
Ghuroh  there  were  some  distinctions  and  subordinations  of 
Bishops  (as  of  Patriarchs,  Primates,  Metropolitans,  common 
Bishops),  for. 

These  were  according  to  pinidence  constituted  by  the 
Church  itself  for  the  more  orderly  and  peaceable  administration 
of  things. 

These  did  not  import  such  a  difference  among  the  Bishops, 
that  one  should  domineer  over  others,  to  the  infringing  of 
primitive  fraternity  or  common  liberty;  but  a  precedence  in 
the  same  rank,  with  some  moderate  advantages  for  the  common 
good. 

These  did  stand  under  authority  of  the  Church,  and  might 
be  changed  or  corrected,  as  was  found  expedient,  by  common 
agreement. 

By  virtue-  of  these  the  superiors  of  this  kind  could  do 
nothing  over  their  subordinates  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but 
according  to  the  regulation  of  Canons,  established  by  consent 
in  Synods,  by  which  their  influence  was  amplified  or  curbed. 

When  any  of  these  did  begin  to  domineer  or  exceed  his 
limits,  he  was  liable  to  account  and  correction  ;  he  was 
exclaimed  against  as  tyrannical." — (Treatise  of  Pope'.s  Suprem. 
Works,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  275,  276.) 

And  now  let  us  gather  up  the  results  of  what  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

We  maintain  1,  that  every  Bishop  has  universal  mission  and 
universal  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  his  integral  share  in  the  Apos- 
tolic OflSce  and  commission  conveyed  to  him  by  consecration. 

2.  That  this  being  a  real  objective  gift,  and  not  a  mere 
capacity  for  roQeiving  such  a  gift,  it  is  free  to  operate  propria 
rigoref  wherever  its  action  is  not  restrained  by  the  regulative 
authority  of  the  Church. 

8.  That  this  restrictive  authority  finds  expression  in  her 
Diocesan,  Provincial,  and  Patriarchal  organization,  and  con- 
sequently is  in  force  so  far,  and  so  far  only,  as  that  organization 
extends. 

4.  That  this  organization  is  only  a  peculiar  adaptation  and 
in  no  degree  a  contravention,  of  the  universal  jurisdiction  of 
each  Bishop  and  the  inherent  equahty  of  all,  for  the  orderly 
exercise  of  which  it  makes  due  provision  through  the  s}iiodaI 
system. 
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5,  That  Diocesan,  Meia*opolitical,  or  Patriarchal  jurisdiction 
is  not  anything  superinduced  on  the  universal  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  consecration,  but  merely  a  faculty  of  exercising 
that  jurisdiction  in  freedom  from  the  intervention  of  individual 
Bishops,  without  prejudice  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
collective  Episcopate  in  Synod.  Also  that  Diocesan  jurisfio- 
tion  is  conferred  by  consecration  to  a  see,  and  the  Metrojpoliiical 
and  Patriarchal  jurisdictions  inhere  in  the  Bishops  of  the 
Metropolitical  and  Patriarchal  Sees  respectively.* 

6.  That  all  this  jurisdiction  is  derived  from  the  original 
Apostolic  Commission,  the  unalterable  charter  of  the  Church ; 
and  is,  therefore,  wholly  independent  of  (to  quote  the  words  <rf 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury)  ''  the  august  and  equally  independent 
authority  of  the  State." 

If  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  apply  these  principles  to  the 
actual  position  of  the  English  Church  we  are  of  opinion  that 
they  will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
required.  We  could  even  afford  to  make  great  concessions  to 
our  unreasonable  opponents,  not  as  surrendering  such  positions, 
but  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  argument  more  rapidly  to  a 
point.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  we  were  to  put  a  very 
extreme  case,  and  theorise  that,  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
all  things  fell  into  such  confusion  that  consecutions  were 
made,  so  to  speak,  at  haphazard,  and  that  no  sees  were 
regularly  filled  up  during  the  whole  of  her  reign ;  even  then 
we  think  our  present  position  would  be  perfectly  sound  and 
defensible.     For  how  would  it  stand  ?     As  we  believe,  thus. 

That  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  England 
was  in  the  michallcnged  de  facto  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
Catholic  Episcopate. 

That  this  Episcopate,  saving  only  its  subordination  to  the 
Universal  College,  was  autocephalous,  not  being  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  external  Metropolitan  or  Patriarch. 

That  this  autocephalous  Episcopate,  by  virtue  and  authority 
of  its  imiversal  jurisdiction  held  in  equality  with  all  other 
Bishops,  and  being  unfettered  in  their  use  of  it  in  this  land  by 
any  restrictions  in  favour  of  other  Bishops  there  existing,  (for 

•  *'  I  liave  examined  in  turn  every  objection  made  to  them  (the  F.ngliah 
Orders,)  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  took 
up  easily  any  objection  which  might  for  the  moment  serve  their  turn. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  laid  aU  aside,  and  took  up  the  ground  of  Jurisdiction. 
But  this  objection  pre-supposes  the  truth  of  Ultramoatanism.  The  metro- 
political  see  in  each  country'  has  inherent  jurisdiction  according  to  the 
ancient  canons.  Parker  was  left  in  undisputed  succession  of  the  See  of 
Canterbory,  and  his  successors  have  the  jurisdiction  inherent  in  that  see. 
Du  Pin,  when  satisfied  as  to  our  orders  felt,  as  a  Gallican,  no  difficulty  as  to 
jurisdiction." — (Pusey's  Eirenicon^  p.  270,  note.) 
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indeed  there  were  none  other  in  the  land  but  themselves  only,) 
proceeded  (let  as  suppose  with  no  more  formality  than  common 
consent  among  themselves)  to  distribute  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  country  among  its  own  members,  following  the  boundaries 
of  the  ancient,  and  still  recognised,  though,  on  the  hypothesis, 
long  vacant  Dioceses,  to  two  of  which  attached  from  time 
immemorial  Metropolitical  Jurisdiction. 

That  the  Bishops  thenceforward  in  perpetuating  the  succes- 
sion continuously  consecrated  new  Bishops  definitively  to  these 
Sees  as  from  time  to  time  they  fell  vacant  by  death,  translation, 
or  resignation :  and  that  the  holders  of  the  Metropolitical  Sees 
always  claimed  and  exercised,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  other 
Dioceses  always  recognized  and  submitted  to,  the  Metropolitical 
Jurisdiction  from  ancient  time  attached  to  those  Sees. 

Furthermore :  That  this  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Epis- 
copate, so  established,  remained  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  Sees,  unchallenged  by  any  rival  claimants  from  that  time 
till  the  present  day,  or  at  any  rate  till  the  **  Papal  Aggression  " 
in  1851;*  which,  however,  has  made  no  breaJc  or  disturbance 
in  the  succession  and  organization  as  till  and  at  that  time 
existing. 

Liastly :  That  these  newly  arriving  Bishops,  though  posses- 
sing   universal    jurisdiction    by   virtue   of    their   Order,    are 
:»estrained  from  its  exercise  in  England  by  the  Provincial  and 
JX>iocesan  organization  previously  established  therein   by  the 
Sndependent  Catholic  Episcopate  in  possession :  and,  moreover, 
i^rest  their  claim  to  actual  jurisdiction  in  those  Dioceses  on  the 
^grant  of  a  single  external  Bishop,  who  (though  a  Patriarch  in 
Siis  own  Patriarchate  and,  honoris  causa,  2)nmus  inter  pares 
long  all  Christian  Bishops,  yet,  as  regards  authority  beyond 
own  Patriarchal  limits)  is  merely  possessed  of  his  own 
^^^qual   portion  of   the  universal  jurisdiction    inherent  in    all 
^IKishops,  and  therefore  on  a  par  with  that  of  each  and  every 
^cme  of  those  Prelates  whose  authority  he  thus  claims  to  over- 
i^nde :  and  he  himself,  no  less  than  those  whom  he  professes  to 
'decommission,  is  excluded  from  exercising  his  individual  juris- 
diction in  the  English  Dioceses  by  the  Ecclesiastical  organiza- 
'fcion  already  settled  in  them  by  the  Episcopate. 

On  these   grounds  we  believe   that,  even  on   the  \'iolent 
hypothesis  assumed,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  Bishops  of 
%he  AngEean  Church  is  perfectly  valid,  and  as  good  as  that  of 
Hny  other  Prelatesiin  Clmstendom. 

Excepting,  of  course,  the  temporary  aggression  upon  the  sees  of  the 

original  Non-jnring  Bishops  :  a  transient  disturbance  virtually  dosed  by  the 

of  JAojd,  BiBhop  d  Norwich,  on  Jan.  1,  1710  N.S. ;  as  Ken,  the  only 


\ 
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r,  had: 


mrviv^r,  had  formaUy  resigned  his  see  nearly  seven  years  before. 
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On  grounds  similiar  to  the  foregoing  the  jurisdiction  of  her 
daughter  Churches  in  Scotland,  America,  India,  Aosiraliay 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  may  be  defended.  In  all  of 
these  cases  the  Episcopate  has  been  sent  out  to  take  possession 
of  portions  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  one  and  undivided  world- 
diocese,  which  till  so  occupied  and  apportioned  are  under  the 
equal  and  common  jurisdiction  of  all  Catholic  Bishops.  The 
Church  has  been  planted,  Dioceses  marked  out,  and  Bishops 
consecrated  to  them  as  their  specific  Sees ;  in  seyeral  places 
the  aggregate  of  these  Dioceses  have  followed  the  custom  of 
the  Church  and  crystallized  into  Provinces  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  chief  cities  as  Metropolitans,  whose 
authority  as  such  all  the  other  Bishops  agree  to  recognise  both 
by  acts  of  submission  to  it  when  claimed  and  by  oaths  of 
canonical  obedience  at  their  consecration.  And  these  new 
Provinces  being  within  no  Patriarchal  Jurisdiction  are,  like 
the  mother  Church,  autocephalous ;  owning  no  individual 
superior,  but  subject^  as  all  other  branches  of  the  Church,  to 
the  legitimate  Synodal  authority  of  the  collective  Episcopate. 

There  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  no  other 
way  by  which  the  Church  can  enlarge  her  borders  than  by 
sending  out  Bishops  into  new  places  to  exercise  the  iurisdiction 
which  Christ  has  given  them ;  and  the  instinct  of  order  and 
self  preservation  in  the  Church  will  arrange  "  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation.''  It  matters  nothing  whether  the  numbers  of 
the  Bishops  sending  or  sent  be  small  or  great ;  every  individual 
contains  in  himself  the  whole  essence  of  the  Episcopate,  and 
what  each  does  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  his  Brethren,  more 
or  fewer,  in  conformity  with  the  commission  of  Christ  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Ecclesiastial  order,  is  a  good  and  valid 
act,  and  has  a  claim  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  the  Universal 
College  of  Bishops.  For  there  is  but  one  Episcopate,  inhering 
in  one  and  in  all ;  and  every  la^'fiil  act  of  one  Bishop  is  in 
reality  as  the  act  of  the  whole  body.  The  deposition  of  Dr.  - 
Colenso,  though  by  a  Provincial  Synod  of  only  three  Catholic  ^ 
Bishops  is,  while  unreversed  by  equal  or  higher  SynodaU 
authority,  as  real  and  valid  as  if  it  had  been  effected  by ; 
(Ecumenical  Council. 

We   claim,  therefore,   for  the  Churches  of  the  Anglica 
Communion  at  home  and  abroad  a  jurisdiction  as  perfect 
that  possessed  by  any  other  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  in 
the  whole  world.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Church'^* 
practical  systenr  so  also  in  this  point  of  jurisdiction,  th^i» 
miserable  divisions  of  Christendom,  which  we  daily  pray  Goc^ 


of  Ili^  liUTcy  to  lieiil.  liuvc  ^^ivcii  rise  to  aiioiiialirs  wliicli  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  ignore  or,  imtil  that  blessed  consummation, 
to  remove.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  were  it  otherwise. 
Divisions  cannot  come  without  sin,  and  sin  must  bring  its 
punishment.  The  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Church,  preserved  in 
fundamentals,  has  become,  to  say  the  least,  overclouded  by 
mists  of  strange  opinions  alien  from  the  purity  of  the  ancient 
faith ;  and  witih  this  decline  has  come  derangement  of  discipline, 
which  has  been  used  rather  to  perpetuate  dissension  than  to 
preserve  unity  in  the  Body  and  primitive  imcorruptness  in 
doctrine.  With  the  doctrinal  divergences  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Church  we  have  here  no  concern,  be  they  greater 
or  less,  (and  we  have  no  wish  either  to  aggravate  or  unduly 
extenuate  them,  but  to  see  them  as  they  redly  arc,)  they  are 
foreign  to  our  present  puri)ose,  which  relates  exclusively  to  the 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Episcopate.  This  only  we  would  say, 
that  there  can  be  no  restoration  of  harmony  in  jurisdiction,  no 
peacemaking  between  the  conflicting  claims  which  we  actually 
see  and  feel  pressing  us  on  every  side,  mitil  it  shall  please  Ood 
of  His  infinite  mercy  to  restore  outward  and  visible  communion 
to  the  now  sundered  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic.  When 
all  are  openly  at  one  in  matters  of  faith,  and  content  to  leave 
jxnere  matters  of  opinion  open  as  non-essential  to  visible  unity, 
^hen  and  not  till  then  will  the  question  of  jurisdiction  be 
susceptible  of  harmonious  and  brotherly  arrangement.  God 
^peed  the  day. 

But  under    present    actual   circumstances  what   can   we 
ISnglish  Churchmen  do  ?     With  every  desire  to  conciliate  so 
:*ar  as  we  can  Avithout  sacrificing  truth  or  denying  our  birth- 
:sright,  with  all  our  just  longing  not  to  make  the  rent  wider  nor 
^sxtend  the  breaches  in  the  Church's  walls,  we  feel  ourselves, 
'"^fhether  we  will  or  not,  fairly  driven  to  bay.     All  accommoda- 
tion is,  we  must  say  it,  haughtily  rejected.     Nothing  is  offered 
'^is  but  a  total  repudiation  of  what  we  know  to  be  our  own,  and 
^ui  unqualified  rebellion  against  the  Episcopate  which  we  know 
"fco  be  set  over  us  by  God.     It  is  simply,  utterly,  hopelessly 
impossible :  we  dare  not  do  it ;  we  would  not  il'  we  dare ;  we 
<2annot  do  it ;  we  will  not  do  it.     In  God's  Name  we  have  no 
other  answer  to  give.     The  Bishop  of  Rome  is  not  more  truly 
ojid  certainly  Bishop  of  Rome  than   our  bishops  are   tnio 
l^iahops  of  their  respective  sees.     Whatever  authority  belongs 
to  diocesan  bishops  anywhere  belongs  to  our  ovm ;  whatever 
ol)edience  is  due  to  others  is  due  to  them  :  no  more,  but  no 
'^ss.     This  is  the  simple  truth.     By  this  we  ^dll  abide,  come 
^bat  may.     To  be  false  to  the  Episcopate  in  one  place  is  to 
VOL.  rv.  2d 
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be  Mse  to  it  eyer3rwher6y  in  principle  if  not  in  profeBsicm. 
Poshed  to  extremities,  driven  into  a  comer  as  we  are  by  ike 
extravagant  claims  of  our  Roman  opponents,  this  is  our  reply, 
definite,  decisive,  final. 

But  if  they  would  only  acknowledge  our  rights,  our  tme 
position  as  a  Church,  and  the  authority  of  our  Episcopate, 
much  might,  perhaps,  be  done  to  meet  the  abnormal  condition 
in  which  the  divided  Church  is  placed.  Putting  aside  all 
precedent  questions  of  doctrine,  and  looking  only  to  that  ci 
Jurisdiction,  we  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conclude  a  practical  Eirenicon  which  might  temporarily  meet 
the  case  tiU  all  the  faithful  in  every  diocese  could  be  brought, 
according  to  Catholic  rule,  under  one  bishop.  In  former  times 
the  wisdom  and  charity  of  the  Church  have  not  been  found 
wanting,  and  we  may  firmly  beheve  that  they  would  not  fail 
here.*  We  do  not  presume  to  make  any  definite  suggestions 
as  to  the  terms  which  might  be  proposed  and  accepted ;  there 
are  many  reasons,  apart  from  the  presumption  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, why  we  do  not  do  so :  we  desire  only  to  record  our 
belief  that  it  would  not  be  in  itself  impracticable.  Yet  we  are 
continually  thrown  back  on  ourselves  with  the  feeling, of  the 

*  No  case  precisely  or  even  very  closely  analogous  to  our  own  position 
with  regard  to  the  Roman  Communion  is  to  be  found  in  aneient  Church 
history,  which  might  serve  as  a  precedent ;  but  primitive  ages  give  instances 
enough  of  the  conciliatory  wisdom  of  the  Fathers  in  healing  schism,  without 
compromising  the  truth,  to  lead  us  to  hope  and  believe  that,  given  the 
opportunity,  the  same  could  be  done  now  that  they  did  then.     Taking  it  in 
a  general  way  as  a  question  of  reconciling  the  claims  to  jurisdiction  that 
might  be  put  forth  by  two  communities  agreeing,  at  aU  events  fundamentally, 
in  faith,  we  find  several  instances  exemplifj-ing  the  spirit  in  which  the  early 
Church  dealt  with  such  controversies.     For  example,  the  double  Episcopate 
aUowed  in  some  places  where  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  could  not 
at  first  wholly  amalgamate,  each  portion  being  allowed  its  own  biahop,  until^ 
to  use  Hammond's  words.  "  both  the  Churches,  the  wall  of  separation  being      2 
by  compliance  and  Christian  charitv  removed,  joined  and  united  together."       * 
—(Minor  Theol.  Works,  p.  236,  L.A.C.T.)      It  must  be  remembered  very     "^ 
carefully  that  it  is  the  claim  to  exchmve  jurisdiction,  (which  is  essentially  -^ 
schismatical,)  that  forms  the  most  insupenible  bar  to  accommodation   of  "^ 
this  kind.     If  Rome  only  claimed  to  govern  her  own  members  during  the  ^3 
enforced  interruption  of    full   intercommunion,   the   case  would   be   veiy^iE 
different   and  much   simplified;    but  it   is  the  denial  of  all  eoclesiastic^-C^ 
authority  not  derived  from  herself,  which  is  as  intolerable  as  it  is  utterly 
tm-catholic.      And   this,   we   believe,   constitutes  an    essential   distinction 
between  the  position  of  Roman  bishops  and  clergy  in  England  and  that  < 
English  bishops  and  clergy  in  places  abroad,  where  the  organised  Church  < 
the  locality  is  in  communion  with  Rome.     Again,  the   enactment  of  th€— -■ 
Council  of  Nice  about  the  Novations  and  Meletians  ;  the  proposals  made  U^^ 
Paulinus  by  S.  Meletius  of  Antioch,  for  liealing  the  Luciferian  disruption  ^ 
and,  more  important  still,  the  terms  of  reunion  propoimded  to  the  Donatist^ 
by  the  African  bishops  at  the  great  conference  at  Carthage ;  all  these  fumislB 
data  of  great  value  in  considering  such  questions  as  might  arise  in  the 
events  hypothetically  contemplated. 
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yisionary  nature  of  such  speculations  until  Ood  shall  interpose 
in  some  special  manner  on  behalf  of  His  Church,  and  draw  all 
our  hearts  nearer  together  by  closer  union  with  Himself 
through  our  One  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  As  yet  the  very 
sound  of  the  word  reconciliation  means  to  those  from  whom  we 
are  separated  only  unconditional  submission ;  anything  short 
of  this  is  to  their  minds  flat  treason  against  their  first  prin- 
ciples ;  while  on  the  other  hand  their  simple  proposal  involves 
treason  to  our  own.* 

Well  then  what  remains?  To  all  present  appearance, 
simply  to  follow  the  Apostle's  injunction,  **  Nevertheless 
whereto  we  have  abeady  attained  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule, 
let  us  mind  the  same  thing  ;*'  and  trust  that  "  if  in  anything** 
we  "be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal  even  this  unto*'  us. 

•  Even  as  we  are  writing  we  meet  with  a  pregnant  iUantration  of  what 
ire  are  saying.  In  the  Weekly  Register  of  January  6th,  is  an  article  headed 
**  AngUcanism  and  the  Bossiau  KeUgion,"  which  opens  thus  : — "  It  is  highly 
oharacteristio  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Dr.  Pusey  was  publishing  an 
Eirenicon^  he  and  his  friends  were  actually  holding  a  conference  with  certain 
Bnssian  clergymen  and  laymen  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  corporate  union 
between  the  Bussian  and  Anglican  'branches.'  Of  two  things,  one:  (to 
borrow  a  French  phrase,)  either  Dr.  Puscy  did  not  regard  his  proposals  for 
Tuoion  with  the  Catholic  Church  as  reaUy  serious,  or  else  he  was  willing  to 
•aerifice  union  with  Home  in  order  to  obtain  union  with  Bussia.  For  Iw. 
mtt9i  have  known  how  long  the  Russian  Hchisin  Item  been  separated  from  CatJiolic 
Communion^  and  it  is  surely  inconceivable  that  hf.  should  have  imagined  that  a 
union  of  the  *  Anglican  branch^  with  that  schism  would  make  its  restoration  to 
Catholic  union  more  easy.  He  would  say,  of  course,  that  he  looks  fonsard  to 
the  blessed  day  when  aU  the  old  standing  wounds  of  the  Church  shaU  be 
healed;  when  Italy,  Spain,  Franee,  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  Bussia, 
Poland,  shall  be  in  full  communion  with  each  other,  governed  each  by  its 
own  bishops,  and  aU  acknowledging  the  succession  of  S.  Peter  as  primus  inter 
pares.  It  is  dif&cult  to  understand  how  it  is  that  he  docs  not  see  this  to  be 
merely  a  dream.  It  implies  first  a  sacrifice  of  principles  which  the  Catholic 
Church  could  never  make,  lot  the  apparent  advantages  be  what  they  might, 
and  then,  (as  we  have  already  said,)  it  implies  in  addition  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Greek  and  Anglican  schisms  should  be  fully  conscious  of  the  evils  and 
misery  of  separation,  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  however  great,  in 
order  to  secure  it  (sic.)  Now  this  is  in  truth  the  child's  puzzle,  *  put  salt 
on  a  bird's  tail.*  For  if  the  members  and  governors  of  these  two  i^re&t 
Bchisms  were  really  of  a  sound  nund  upon  this  subject,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  hinder  their  immediate  admission  into  the  Catholic  Church.  No 
need  of  negotiations  and  bargains  in  that  case.  All  would  be  plain.  There 
would  be  no  need  of  sacrifices  such  as  individual  converts  have  now  to  make, 
whether  in  England  or,  still  more,  in  Bussia.  For  if  the  mass  of  the 
Anglican  communion  and  of  the  Greek  schism  were  prepared  to  take  sheltx^r 
in  a  body  in  the  one  ark  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  inflict 
those  varied  losses  and  sufferings  '  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,'  through 
which  converts  are  now  called  to  pass.  Of  course  we  assume  that  the 
governing  body  in  each  schism — ^the  Czar  in  the  one  case  and  the  Parliament 
and  constituency  in  the  other — would  take  part  in  the  movement ;  it  could 
hardly  be  a  movement  of  the  sect  as  such  unless  the  head  of  the  sect, 
the  real  virtual  Pope  of  Bussians  and  Anglicans  respectively  came  in  at  its 
head."    Verily  these  are  impracticable  folks  to  deal  withal. 

2d2 
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We  must  wait,  and  believe,  and  pray,  and,  if  possible,  work ; 
for  our  dear  Lord's  prayer  cannot  have  been  prayed  in  vain ; 
♦and  though  "  with  men"  this  thing  seems  to  be  "impossible, 
yet"  it  is  "not  with  God;  for  with  God  all  things  are 
possible." 

Other  anomalies  there  are  connected  with  Jurisdiction  on 
which  we  cannot  dwell ;  such  as,  for  example,  the  preposterous 
and  unprecedented  extent  of  some  oi  our  colonial  dioceses, 
which  should  be  regarded,  we  think,  rather  in  the  light  of  vast 
areas  mapped  out  for  missionary  enterprise  than  as  regularly 
organized  diocesan  jurisdictions.  But  this  and  other  questions 
Xve  must  be  content  to  pass  by. 

We  had  also  hoped  to  say  something  about  the  position  and 
claims  of  the  EngUsh  State  in  respect  to  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction ;  inquiring  how  far  it  may  be  supposed  to  extend,  and 
in  what  degree,  if  at  all,  it  infringes  on  the  inherent  authority 
of  the  Church  ?  But  for  this  also  we  have  left  ourselves  no 
space.  We  can  only  record  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  after  consideration  of  the  principles  of  the  independence 
and  co-operation  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  kingdoms ;  and 
that  is,  1st,  that,  on  a  fair  and  generous  construction  of  all  the 
circiunstances,  there  is  nothing  in  the  claims  of  the  State 
which  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  an  attempted  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Church's  power  and  authority,  or  as  extending 
beyond  the  State's  lawftd  right  to  order  its  own  religion  in  its 
own  way ;  and  2nd,  that  if  any  such  claims  exist,  they  are 
unrecognised  by  the  Church,  and  wholly  without  force  to  bind 
her. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  firmly  convinced,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  English  Church  exists  in  entire  independence  of  any 
temporal  power ;  and  that  it  is  complete  in  itself  by  its  own 
inherent  spiritual  authority  without  any  reference  to  the  Papal 
Supremacy  on  the  one  hand  or  the  Royal  Supremacy  on  the 
lOther.  Aiid  all  other  questions  and  difficulties  may  God  in 
His  infinite  mercy  solve  for  us  in  the  way  most  fully  in  accord- 
omce  with  His  Own  most  blessed  Will. 
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The  re-appearance  among  us  of  writers  like  Dr.  Newman 
and  Mr.  Oakeley,  once  so  familiar,  but  so  long  silent,  reminds 
us  of  the  awakening  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  well-known 
legend.  They  thiDJk  to  take  up  our  hfe  where  they  themselves 
laid  it  down,  and  in  endeavouring  to  see  things  from  our  point 
of  view,  they  return  in  imagination  to  the  principles  which  they 
and  we  then  held  in  common,  and  endeavour  to  test  our  pro- 
gress and  actions  of  to-day,  by  the  loijg  since  exploded  Church- 
manship  of  1845.  Mr.  Oakeley's  remembrance  of  Margaret 
Chapel  is  not  more  unlike  the  building  that  now  occupies  its 
place  than  the  principles  of  that  time  are  unhke  the  principles 
of  Catholics  now.  The  two  buildings  are  fit  symbols.  A 
Protestant  meeting-house  in  its  ver}^  essence,  \s\i\i  ornaments 
better  intentioned  than  executed,  and  arrangements  shewing 
that  some  of  the  true  principles  of  worship  were  being  sought 
after — but  a  building  requiring  demoUtion  to  the  foundations 
before  it  could  become  anything  but  an  anomaly;  such  was 
Margaret  Chapel,  and  such  was  the  earnest  but  imperfect 
phase  of  the  ro^'ival  which  existed  there.  The  new  bmlding, 
cramped  as  it  is  for  room,  and  moulded  by  insuimountable 
drawbacks — bearing  marks  of  individual  peculiarities  and  falling 
short  of  the  highest  models — is  yet  unmistakably  a  Church 
from  roof  to  floor.  It  is  one  which  we  may  far  surpass  in  days 
to  come,  but  one  to  which  all  that  is  essential  can  be  added, 
and  one  which  we  never  need  despise.  Mr.  Oakeley  speculating 
on  our  progress,  is  like  Mr.  Oakeley  comnenting  on  the 
unfitness  of  the  All  Saints'  decorations  for  tiie  Altar  at  which 
he  once  ministered,  in  the  dreary  little  chapel  now  destroyed* 
Li  his  time  it  was  thought  "  popish  "  enough  toi^trike  terror 
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into  the  Protestant  breast,  while  it  was  regarded  with  reverence 
and  awe  which  now  excite  a  smile,  by  those  who  then  responded 
to  the  impulse  towards  truth  and  devotion  which  it  gave. 

The  change,  though  so  great,  has  been  so  gradual  that  we 
scarcely  perceived  it  ourselves.  We  were  almost  startled  when 
the  Apologia  presented  us  the  portrait  of  a  High  Churchman 
of  1845,  in  the  old  fashioned  costume  of  that  period,  and  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  realizing  that  we  once  wore  the  clumsy 
dress  ourselves  without  any  sense  of  its  awkwardness.  Cer- 
tainly the  way  in  which  both  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Oakeley 
have  held  up  for  our  inspection  the  forlorn  and  musty  appard 
they  have  laid  aside  is  not  likely  to  induce  any  of  us  to  look 
back  with  lingering  regret  on  those  good  old  times.  Yet  Mr. 
Oakeley,  at  least,  seems  to  think  that  we  ought  to  do  so. 

**  What  many  of  us  feel  with  regard  to  the  Anglican  Church, 
in  its  history  during  the  last  twenty  years,  is,  that  it  has  become 
less  and  less  of  a  teaching  Church.  Whenever  it  has  attempted 
to  assume  that  office  through  its  recognized  tribunals  it  has 
taught  little  else  than  errors,  which  have  supplied  its  more 
orthodox  members  with  repeated  occasions  for  protests  and 
disclaimers.  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  great  object  of 
the  Tractarian  movement  was  to  get  the  Church  of  Engumd  to 
come  out  as  a  teacher  of  Catholic  truth  ;  and  it  is  because  this 
purpose  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  practically  defeated  by  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Newman's  conversion,  that  I  said  in  a  passage  in 
my  Historical  Notes  on  that  movement,  witli  which  Dr.  Pusey 
finds  fault,  that  Mr.  Newman's  conversion  was  its  ultimate 
resolution." — (P.  6.) 

There  is  no  conceivable  history  of  the  last  twenty  years 
which  uouhly  on  his  principles  be  admitted  to  show  an  advance. 
If  Catholic  truths  had  not  spread,  we  should  have  been  told 
that  the  movement  was  dying  out.  As  they  have  spread,  it  is 
merely  because  the  authorities  encourage  every  phase  of 
doctrine,  and  because  lawlessness  and  latitude  of  opinion 
increase.  Would  it  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  EngUsh  Church 
put  forth  39  new  articles,  or  39  condemned  propositions,  so 
that  we  might  be  more  of  a  **  teaching  Church  ?"  Had  we 
done  so,  and  claimed  Divine  guidance  for  our  dogmas,  we 
should  have  been  justly  ridiculed ;  as  we  do  not  claim  infaUi- 
bility,  we  are  told  we  deny  that  the  perpetual  Di\Tne  Voice  is 
to  be  heard  in  the  Church  at  all. 

**  A  Church — so  to  call  it — in  which  all  opinions  are  tole- 
rated, except  those  which  conflict  with  some  national  prejudice 
more  poweiiful  than  the  love  of  toleration,  and  in  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  living  voice  to  determine   authoritatively  and 
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finally  which  of  such  opinions  is  right  and  which  is  wrong,  is 
no  Church  at  all,  in  any  sense  which  consists,  I  will  not  say 
-with  the  theory  of  Borne,  but  with  the  language  of  Scripture 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  as  such  ought,  I  think, 
io  be  repudiated  quite  as  much  by  Dr.  Pusey  as  by  ourselves.*' 
-(P.  8.) 

Yet  readers  of  Church  history  will  be  familiar  with  accounts 
of  yarious  local  churches  wherein  there  was  no  such  living 
voice,  and  where  questions  agitating  them  were  never  "  deter- 
mined authoritatively  and  finally"  imtil  they  were  so  deter- 
mined by  a  Council. 

Mr.  Oakeley  tells  us  that  when  religion  loses  its  hold  on  a 
Boman  Catholic  country  and  reacts  into  infidelity,  it  is  a  much 
less  dangerous  sign  than  the  ''total  insensibility  to  the  realities 
of  any  world  but  the  present,"  which  he  considers  characteristic 
€i  the  religion  of  the  EngUsh.  To  be  sure,  (he  reminds 
himself,)  we  have  plenty  of  infidelity,  and  that  increasing,  in 
England,  but  somehow  it  is  not  such  a  favourable  symptom 
here  as  it  is  abroad. 

In  the  same  way,  the  progress  made  in  Ritual  in  the 
English  Church  is  *'  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  evil."  Not 
having  been  in  Mr.  Oakeley*s  view  part  of  the  ''teaching "  of 
the  English  Church  when  he  was  among  us,  he  considers  that 
it  cannot  be  practised  without  equivocation  and  compromise 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  moral  sense  of  Anglicans.  Had 
Ritual  made  no  progress,  we  should  have  been  told  that  all 
our  professions  of  belief  in  the  Reality  of  the  Presence  on  our 
Altars  were  belied  by  the  utter  want  of  honour  and  reverence 
with  which  we  welcomed  It. 

There  are  a  certain  nunil)er  of  Roman  Catholics  who  feel 
themselves  under  the  unhappy  necessity  of  justifying  at  any 
cost,  not  only  every  dogmatic  statement  made  by  "  authority," 
but  also,  as  Dr.  Manning  says,  whatever  "  the  public  authority 
of  the  Church  tolerates  as   innocent."     He  and  those  who 
think  with  him  seem  to  feel  it  their  duty  to  recede  from  us  as 
£tet  as  we  try  to  find  common  groimd.     Do  we  perceive  that 
We  can  receive  statements  of  theirs  which  we  believe  we  have 
iitherto  misunderstood  ?     They  must   be  straightway  inter- 
preted in  a  sense  in  which  we  cannot  receive  them.     Do  we 
t^ry  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opening  for  reconciliation  which 
Cardinal  Wiseman  sanctioned — that  of  bringing  the  doctrines 
Of  the  two  Communions  into  accordance  by  explanation  ?    We 
^xe  told  that  "  the  Catholic  Church  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
^  basis  of  union  which  shall  neither  be  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
^8   they  are  imderstood  by  Englishmen,  nor  the  Council  of 
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Trent  as  understood  by  Catholics,  but  the  text  of  both,  nnder- 
stood  in  a  sense  known  neither  to  the  Church  of  England  nor 
to  the  Church  of  Rome."  Do  we  complain  of  practical  abuses 
and  distinct  departures  from  and  additions  to  the  formal  decrees 
of  the  Roman  Communion  ?  We  are  told  by  this  class  of 
reasoners  that  this  very  system,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
doctrinal  foundations  out  of  which  it  springs,  though  going 
beyond  those  foundations,  as  the  legitimate  conclusions  of  true 
premisses  may  be  said  to  go  beyond  the  premisses  in  which 
they  lie  hidden." 

Pride  veils  itself  under  many  varied  forms,  and  one  of  the 
commonest  and  hardest  to  detect  in  themselves  by  earnest- 
minded  men,  has  been — My  Church  can  never  do,  or  has  never 
done,  wrong.  This  spirit,  which  has  nowhere  been  stronger 
than  among  Anglicans,  we  are  now,  thank  God !  unlearning ; 
and  when  errors  are  pointed  out  to  us,  we  are  beginning  to  say 
freely — ^We  have  been  mistaken.  Confession  of  our  sins  as 
individuals  is  gradually  becoming  blessed  to  us  in  an  increase 
of  humility  as  a*  Church.  We  are  discovering  that  we  have 
sinned  against  God  in  neglecting  to  oflFer  Him  in  daily  sacrifice 
the  only  Oblation  that  is  worthy  of  His  acceptance,  and  we  see 
that  in  many  ways  beside  we  have  fallen  away  from  the  faith 
of  holier  days,  when  we  fancied  in  our  self-conceit  that  we  were 
but  pruning  away  error. 

Individuals  on  the  Roman  side  are  beginning  boldly  to 
acknowledge  imperfections  also,  and  to  admit  abuses  freely 
where  they  see  them  to  exist.  But  such  is  not  as  yet  the 
policy  of  their  authorities.  Abuses,  even  in  practice,  are  not 
allowed  to  exist,  but  abuses  in  popular  devotions  are  defended 
with  every  ingenuity  of  subterfuge  and  special  pleading. 

That  **  practical  system  "  agflinst  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  so 
earnestly  but  calmly  protested,  is  justified  both  by  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Mr.  Oakeley. 

"  We  may  be  sure,"  the  Pastoral  tells  us,  **  that  whatever  is 
prevalent  in  the  Church  under  the  eye  of  its  public  authority, 
practised  by  the  people  and  not  censured  by  its  pastors,  is  at 
least  conformable  to  faith,  and  innocent  as  to  morals.  "^Tioso- 
ever  rises  up  to  condemn  such  practices  and  opinions,  thereby 
convicts  himself  of  the  private  spirit,  which  is  the  root  of* 
heresy.'* 

Let  any  man  apply  this  test,  for  instance,  to  the  state  of 
the  Italian  Church  in  the  time  of  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  andt 
see  what  the  public  authority  of  the  Church  has  not  onlj^z 
tolerated  as  innocent,  but  has  been  foremost  in  promoting—  Z 
S.  Charles  himself  was  made  Abbot  of  a  rich  monastery  at  twelv^^ 
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years  old  that  he  might  enjoy  its  revenues,  and  he  afterwards 
possessed  fifteen  others.  IVeferments  and  offices  were  heaped 
upon  him  by  his  uncle  the  Pope,  so  that  while  only  in  deacon's 
orders,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Milan,  Cardinal  Deacon,  Grand  Penitentiary,  Legate  of  Bologna 
and  Romagna,  and  of  the  March  of  Ancona,  Protector  of  the 
Gathohc  Swiss  cantons,  and  of  various  religious  orders,  beside 
many  other  offices ;  indeed  nearly  all  the  higher  offices  of  the 
Papal  Court  were  entrusted  to  him. 

A  Boman  Catholic  writer,  in  a  life  of  S.  Charles  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Manning,  supplies  us  with  a  picture  of  what  was  then 
prevalent  in  the  Church,  under  the  eye  of  its  public  authority, 
practised  by  the  people  and  not  censured  by  its  pastors. 

"  The  clergy  generally  exhibited  the  most  unblualiing  con- 
tempt  of  the  requirements  of  their   sacred  order;   their  im- 
morality being  in  fact  so  public  and  systematic,  that  it  is  to  be 
presumed  they  had  lost  all  sense  of  the  obligations  of  their 
state.      They  dressed   like   seculars,   carried   arms  after   the 
fashion  of  the  men  of  that  day,  absented  themselves  from  their 
benefices,  and  were  so  totally  indifferent  to  all  that  concerned 
the  service  of  God,  that  the  churches  were  abandoned  to  the 
most  shameful  neglect.     Their  ignorance  was  so  profound  that 
many  parish  priests  were  unacquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  and  some  were  actually  to  be  found  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  personally  exempt  from  the  duty  of 
confession.     It  cannot  therefore  be  matter  of  surprise  if  the 
confessional  was  nearly  forsaken  by  the  laity  ;  if  old  men  were 
"to  be  met  with  who  had  never  so  much  as  approached  it  once  in 
'their  lives ;  others  again,  and  they  not  few  in  number,  who  had 
;{>as8ed  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  total  neglect  of  this  sacra- 
:^3ient ;  while  those  who  were  anxious  to  save  appearances  and 
satisfy  themselves  and  their  friends  of  their  Christian  character, 
Xvere  content  to  make  a  formal  confession  once  a  year. 

**  The  same  dissohition  of  morals  had  more  or  less  invaded 
"the  cloister,  and  even  the  convents  of  women  had  not  escaped 
the  infection.  Discipline  and  the  rules  of  their  order  were 
^nite  thrown  aside.  Seculars  entered  their  enclosures  without 
liindrance,  the  religious  went  in  and  out  at  pleasure,  and  these 
loly  retreats  were  frequently  desecrated  by  parties  and  balls. 

**  Ignorance  and  immorality,  with  rare  exceptions,  may  be 
^fcttributed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nation ;  and  the  common 
people  especially  were  frequently  devoid  of  the  bare  knowledge 
of  those  truths  which  are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  lived  and 
^ied  without  having  ever  been  taught  either  the  articles  of  faith 
or  the  commandments  of  God.  Holy  days  were  profaned  by 
Becular  employments  and  secular  gaieties,  servile  work  was 
l^rformed,  and  fairs  and  markets  held  upon  them ;  so  that  the 
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very  festivals  jof  the  Church  seemed  to  be  retained  only  for  the 
convenience  of  insulting  the  majesty  of  God  with  the  greater 
freedom  and  display.  Fasting  and  abstinence  were  altc^ether 
neglected.  Holy  places  had  lost  all  sanctity  in  men's  eyes; 
groups  of  people  assembled  in  the  churches  to  converse  on  &eir 
worldly  affairs,  as  they  might  in  the  public  streets ;  and  even 
while  divine  service  was  being  celebrated,  they  would  insolently 
walk  about  laughing  and  talking.  In  some  parts  of  the  diocese 
impiety  went  so  far  as  to  convert  the  sacred  building  into  a 
place  of  profane  amusement  and  festivity,  and  its  very  pavement 
was  used  as  a  threshing-floor." 

This  account,  given  us  by  one  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oblates  of  S.  Ambrose,  tells  us  not  only  of  the  existence  of 
these  evils,  but  that  not  the  smallest  attempt  to  check  them 
had  been  made  by  authority. 

For  eighty  years  no  Archbishop  of  Milan  had  been  resi- 
dent in  his  diocese,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
S.  Charles  obtained  leave  from  the  Pope  to  quit  Rome  for 
Milan.  Surely  he  could  not  have  escaped  the  Archbishop's 
charge  of  **  temerity  and  immodesty,''  in  protesting  against  a 
system  so  tolerated. 

Dr.  Newman,  as  might  have  been  expected,  comes  out  in 
sharp  and  startling  contrast  to  the  Archbishop's  new  and 
strange  appUcation  of  the  formula,  **  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei :"  — 

**  The  religion  of  the  multitude  is  ever  vulgar  and  abnormal; 
it  ever  will  be  tinctured  with  fanaticism  and  superstition  while 
men  are  what  they  are.  A  people's  religion  is  ever  a  corrupt 
religion  ;  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  Holy  Church.  If  she  is  to 
be  Catholic,  you  must  put  up  with  fish  of  every  kind,  guests 
good  and  bad,  vessels  of  gold,  vessels  of  earth.  You  may  beat 
religion  out  of  men,  if  you  will,  and  then  their  excesses  will 
take  a  diflicrent  direction  ;  but  if  you  make  use  of  religion  to 
improve  them,  they  will  make  use  of  religion  to  corrupt  it.  And 
then  you  will  have  effected  that  compromise  of  which  our  coun- 
trymen report  so  unfavourably  from  abroad: — a  high  grand 
faith  and  worship  which  compels  their  admiration,  and  puerile 
absurdities  among  the  people  which  excite  then*  contempt." — 
(P.  86.) 

The  popular  cultus  of  the  Mother  of  God  as  set  forth 
in  Dr.  Pusey's  book  is  defended  by  implication  in  the  Arch- 
bishop's Pastoral  Letter.  He  also  takes  under  his  protection 
Father  Gallwey's  unpleasant  sermon  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter 
thanking  liim  for  preaching  it,  and  commending  it  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  '*  the  unhappy  words  which  have  been  lately  written, 
about  tlie  love  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  our  Blessed  Mother." 
Mr.  Oakeley  also  defends  the  strange  expressions  and  doctri- 
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nal  deyelopments  on  this  point,  which  have  of  late  shocked 
many  in  the  Roman  Communion  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

"  The  phrases  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  exhibited  in  a  somewhat 
startling  severance  from  the  doctrines  wliich  justify  them,  and 
the  context  which  modifies  them,  represent  rather  the  shape 
into  which  men  of  ascetic  lives  and  profoundly  spiritual  minds 
are  accustomed  to  cast  their  thoughts  on  this  subject,  than  the 
standard  of  our  customary  preaching  or  the  scale  of  general 
devotion ;  and  in  saying  this  I  am  not  depreciating  devotions  of 
such  a  character,  but  the  contrary." 

The  only  definite  point  in  which  he  seems  to  see  an  abuse, 
is  the  possibility  or  perhaps  the  fact  that  devotion  to  our  Lady 
may  co-exist  with  indulgence  in  sin.  After  quoting  a  passage 
from  Grignon  de  Montfort  against  this  abuse,  he  adds : — 

"  After  so  explicit  a  protest  against  the  abuse  of  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
advocates,  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Church  is  responsible  for 
the  errors  of  individuals  among  her  children." — (P.  82.) 

The  logic  of  this  sentence,  or  its  applicability  to  more  than 
one  of  Dr.  Pusey's  charges,  even  if  its  reasoning  would  hold 
good,  will  not,  we  think,  be  apparent  to  the  general  reader. 
Elsewhere  he  tells  us  that  the  worship  of  our  Lady  "  must  be 
either  an  extreme  or  a  nullity,'*  and  considers  defensible  all 
the  appalling  language  from  which,  on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Newman 
turns  away  with  the  utmost  repugnance. 

**  Sentiments  such  as  these  I  never  knew  of  till  I  read  your 
book,  nor,  as  I  think,  do  the  vast  majority  of  Eoglish  Catholics 
know  them.  They  seem  to  me  like  a  bad  dream.  I  could  not 
have  conceived  them  to  be  said.  I  know  not  to  what  authority  to 
go  for  them,  to  Scripture,  or  to  the  Fathers,  or  to  the  decrees  of 
Councils,  or  to  the  consent  of  schools,  or  to  the  tradition  of  the 
faithful,  or  to  the  Holy  Bee,  or  to  Reason.  They  defy  all  the 
hci  theologici.  There  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  Missal,  in  the 
Eoman  Catechism,  in  the  Roman  Raccolta,  in  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  in  Gother,  Challoner,  Milner,  or  Wiseman,  as  far  as  I 

am  aware.     They  do  but  scare  and  confuse  me I 

will  have  nothing  to  do  with  statements  which  can  only  be 
explained,  by  being  explained  away.  I  do  not,  however,  speak 
of  these  statements,  as  they  are  found  in  their  authors,  for  I 
know  nothing  of  the  originals,  and  cannot  believe  that  they 
have  meant  what  you  say  ;  but  I  take  them  as  they  lie  in  your 
pages.  Were  any  of  them  the  sayings  of  Saints  in  ecstasy,  I 
should  know  they  had  a  good  meaning  ;  still  I  should  not  repeat 
them  myself ;  but  I  am  looking  at  them,  not  as  spoken  by  the 
tongues  of  Angels,  but  according  to  that  literal  sense  which  they 
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bear  in  the  mouths  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen.  And  as 
spoken  by  man  to  man,  in  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
I  consider  them  calculated  to  prejudice  inquirers,  to  frighten 
the  unlearned,  to  unsettle  consciences,  to  provoke  blasphemy, 
and  to  work  the  loss  of  souls." — (P.  119.) 

Dr.  Newman  speaks  of  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  sense  in  which  our  Lord  is 
present,  as  ''a  shocking  notion,''  and  repudiates  the  assertion 
that  His  Body  and  Blood  in  that  Sacrament  are  truly  hers  and 
appertain  to  her.  Mr.  Oakeley  justifies  the  statement,  on  the 
ground  that  we  may  truly  say  the  blood  of  our  parents  and 
ancestors  flows  in  our  veins,  and  so  therefore  we  may  truly  say 
that  the  blood  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  in  her  Son  from  first 
to  last,  and  is  therefore  in  that  wondrous  communication  of 
Himself  which  He  makes  to  us  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist."  Of 
course  it  would  be  equally  true  to  say  that  S.  Anne's  blood  was 
present  too,  or  that  those  material  substances  which  in  the 
form  of  food  were  assinailated  by  our  Blessed  Lord's  human 
body,  are  also  present  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  now.  * 

But  so  through  many  passages  we  find  Dr.  Newman  at 
cross  purposes  with  both  Mr.  Oakeley  and  the  Archbishop, 
condemning  what  they  defend  and  admitting  what  they  condenm. 
It  will  be  a  marvel  if  Dr.  Newman's  letter  itself  escapes 
authoritative  condemnation,  after  the  approbation  given  by  the 
Archbishop  to  its  very  antipodes,  in  the  shape  of  Father 
Gallwey's  sermon. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  Dr.  Newman's  -5f^ 
letter  is  the  extent  to  which  it  betrays  how  Uttle  his  mind  has  -^^ss 
been  re-moulded  by  his  twenty  years  of  communion  with  Rome.  —  ^* 
The  lesser  powers  of  Mr.  Oakeley  and  Dr.  Manning  have  notL:^"^* 
only  accepted  the;  fiiith  of  the  Roman  Church  as  Dr.  Newman^i:::*^! 
has  done,  but  they  have  taken  the  colour  and  tone  of  tlies^i^  ^ 
system  round  them,  and  that  in  its  Itahanized  form ;  while  hei^  e 
has  remained  solitary,  old-fashioned  and  Patristic  in  his  creeds  J- 
As  it  happened,  he  did  leani  the  full  CathoUc  faith  first  iim:^^ 
Rome,  but  he  might  have  learnt  it  in  all  essentials  now  without"  -■* 
having  seceded  at  all. 

Long  ago  a  writer  in  this  Review  who  knew  what  he  wa^^    ^ 

•  But  Mr.  Oakeley' 8  physiology  is  altogether  at  fault.    Not  a  drop  of  ^^     * 
father's  blood  ever  flows  in  a  child's  veins  :  it  is  merely  a  popular  expreswoi^^^^ 
for  the  inherited  physical  and  mental  peculiarities.      Nor  are  the  blooivi      '^ 
corpuscles  of  the  mother  communicated  to  the  child  as  Buch ;  they  onl;;;::^    -f 
supply  certain  nutritious  elements  which  the  infant's  system  absorbs  an-     ^ 
modifies.     In  the  same  way,  the  extraneous  elements  of  the  child*8  bloc— -^ 
re-enter  the  veins  of  the  mother,  but  not  ob  blood,  in  either  case.-    Yidfti^  ^ 
Carpenter's  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  813.    Fifth  Kdition. 
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saying,  declared  that  ''were  Drs.  Newman  and  Pnsey  dominant 

in  their  respective  churches  they  would  have  hut  little  difficulty 

in  arranging  preliminaries  for  shaking  hands."     This  statement 

was  indignantly  controverted  hy  the  Roman  Catholic  press  at 

the  time,  hut  the  publication  of  the  '  Eirenicon '  and  of  this 

letter  justify  it  beyond  expectation.     We  wonder  no  longer  at 

Dr.  Newman's  twenty  years  of  comparative  inaction,  ^  at  the 

silence  of  that  great  battery  once  so  powerful  on  our  own  side, 

and  which  it  was  thought  both  by  friends  and  foes,  would  when 

captured,  be  turned  with  such  terrible  force  against  ourselves. 

It  sounds  strange  to  hear  from  him  that  he  had  never  even 

met  with  the  names  of  de  Montfort  and  Oswald,  and  never  read 

The  Olories  of  Mary.    Of  Oswald,  as  being  a  condemned  writer, 

it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  ignorant,  but  de  Montfort  is 

well  known,  and  is  familiar  both  to  Mr.  de  Lisle  and  Mr.  Oake- 

ley-     A  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Register  informs  us  that 

"  his  writings,  after  the  most  careful  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the 

congregation  of  rites,  have  been  declared  by  this  congregation 

in  a  decree  dated  the  7th  of  May,  1853,  and  confirmed  by  the 

Pope,  to  contain  no  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  of 

his   beatification   and   canonization.      In   other  words   these 

writings  contain  nothing  contrary  to  faith  or  morals."     Now  it 

is  of  many  passages  taken  from  this  very  do  Montfort  that  Dr. 

NeTiman  has  used  the  strong  language  quoted  above,  and  they 

are  the  passages  wliich  also  shocked  Mr.  de  Lisle.     Therefore 

this  official  sanction  given  to  his  teaching  is  but  another  proof 

that  Dr.  Pusey  has  more  cause  for  dreading  that  encouragement, 

rather  than  hindrance,  will  be  given  by  modem  authorities  to 

these  extreme  developments  than  Dr.  Ne^vman  is  disposed  to 

allow.     The  testimony  he  gives  appears  to  rest  upon  his  own 

experience  of  what  has  been  forced  upon  himself  rather  than 

on    any  other  kind  of  proof,  and   he  is   unsupported  by  his 

brethren.     Mr.  Oakeley,  as  we  have  seen,  tells  us  that  "the 

love  and  cultus   of  the   Blessed   Virgin   must   be  either  an 

extreme   or   a  nullity,"   and   he   boldly   advocates   the   very 

extravagances  from  which  Dr.  Newman  asserts  that  English 

Catholics  have  been  protected.     Yet  surely  the  great  Oratorian 

cannot  be  so  completely  a  recluse  as  not  to  know  that  the 

necessity    for    protesting  against   them,   which   he  tells   us 

Dr.  Griffiths  perceived  long  ago,  is  far  greater  now. 

We  cannot  help  seeing  that  Dr.  Newman  has  no  practical 
influence  in  his  new  Commimion,  and  that  his  disapproval  wiU 
liave  no  weight  in  checking  the  spread  of  such  devotions.  He 
who  could  once  influence  the  whole  of  England  through  her 
chief  University,  can  now  do  but  little  with  the  small  body  of 
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Roman  Catholics  who  have  become  his  adopted  brethren.  He 
is  regarded  as  we  regard  Churchmen  who  have  not  progressed 
with  the  movement,  as  men  of  a  past  generation  whose  work 
is  done.  His  ''grief  and  anger"  will  be  disregarded,  Hnless 
they  cause  him  to  be  suspected  of  heresy,  and  in  whatever  way 
it  may  be  thought  expedient  to  receive  his  work,  we  know  how  * 
it  will  if  reality  be  esteemed. 

As  Dr.  Newman  does  not  read  and  has  not  even  heard  of 
well  known  works,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  reads  Miss 
Proctor's  poetry,  and  yet  such  writings  are  an  important  indi- 
cation of  the  progress  of  thought  at  their  own  day.  He  would 
scarcely  accept  these  sentiments  :-7- 

**  Mary — our  comfort  and  our  hope, 
Oh  may  that  word  be  given 
To  be  the  last  we  sigh  on  earth 
The  first  we  breathe  in  heaven. 

Mar}%  see  my  heart  is  burdened. 
Take,  oh  take  the  weight  away. 
Or  help  me,  that  I  may  not  murmur 
If  it  is  a  cross  you  lay 
On  my  weak  and  trembling  heart — ^but 
Ora  pro  me." 

Nor  would  he  probably  admire  the  concluding  poem  upon 
which  we  animadverted  in  an  earlier  number,  and  which 
dscribes  our  Lady  as  gi^^llg  children  in  heaven  her  beads  and 
lilies  to  play  with,  **  stroking  their  little  folded  wings,"  and 
tellinij  them  *'  stories  of  her  Jesus  when  a  child."  Does  he 
think  that  cliildrcn  should  be  taught  in  this  way  ? 

**  Give  her  now — to  day — for  ever 
One  great  gift — the  first,  the  best — 
Give  your  hcai-t  to  her,  and  ask  her 
How  to  give  her  all  the  rest." 

If  tliey  are  to  oflfer  to  her  everything  they  do  and  bear,  ^ 
"  give  their  little  crosses  to  her,"  and  resign  their  pleasures^^s 
for  her,  what  is  there  left  for  God  ?  If  they  may  make  banners,.^ 
and  present  flowers  to  her,  why  may  they  not  also  make  cakesas 
for  her?  Advocates  of  this  system  should  show  precisely^ 
what  was  the  superstition  of  the  Collyridians,  and  wherein  it:^ 
diflers  in  principle  from  their  own  practice. 

The  plea  set  up  by  Mr.  Oakeley  in  defence  of  these  devotions,iK_  • 
is  apparently,  that  **  they  are  to  be  intoi-preted  by  our  intention^ 

and  not  our  intention  by  them."    Now  we  know  that  we  aU  con^ 

stantly  apply  the  sair-e  words  to  God  and  to  His  creatures.    W^^ 
teach  our  children  to  love  God  and  to  love  their  parents ;  to  depen^S 
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nptm  God  and  to  depend  upon  their  parents,  and  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  would  say,  we  never  think  of  the  ideas  being  confused.* 
Ordinary  English  people  often  say  to  a  living  friend — "  My 
trust  is  in  God  and  you,"  but  they  would  never  think  of  saying 
it  to  a  departed  one.  They  have  not  realized  that  any  of  the 
departed  can  help  them,  or  could  help  them  except  in  the  sense 
in  which  God  alone  can  do  it,  and  therefore  they  most  natu- 
rally and  rightly  shrink  from  so  addressing  them.  Still,  so  far 
"we  can  follow  Mr.  Oakeley's  meaning.  But  it  becomes  quite 
a  different  matter  if  he  applies  it  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
expressions  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  objects.  K  we  may  speak  of 
Mary  as  "  omnipotent,"  **  the  only  refuge  of  sinners,"  **  su- 
perior to  God,"  and  so  forth,  and  say  that  such  words  are  to 
be  "  interpreted  by  our  intention," — so  then  may  any  blas- 
phemy, and  all  theological  language  becomes  a  waste  of  sounds. 
Words  change  their  meaning  in  the  course  of  time,  and  must 
be  understood  in  the  sense  that  was  given  to  them  when  they 
were  written  or  spoken.  "Villain"  was  once  no  term  of  moral 
reproach,  but  any  man  using  it  now  must  take  the  credit  of 
using  it  in  its  present  sense,  whatever  his  private  intention 
may  have  been.  Words  that  do  not  convey  their  tnie  meaning 
should  he  abandoned,  especially  when  the  very  same  word  is 
confessedly  used  in  widely  different  senses,  as  well  as  to 
express  different  degrees  of  the  same  thing.  Meanwhile  it  is 
reij  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  Roman  Catholics  do  always 
make  these  fine  metaphysical  distinctions.  We  know  that  our 
own  poor  and  our  own  children  would  be  incapable  of  them, 
and  we  do  not  see  such  a  great  superiority  in  understanding 
among  Roman  Catholics,  as  to  comince  us  that  they  are 
conscious  of  such  a  wide  distinction  when  they  ask  protection 
from  God,  and  protection  from  our  Lady.  K  you  tell  a  child 
to  give  its  heart  to  her,  it  will  receive  precisely  the  same  im- 
pression as  when  you  tell  it  to  give  its  heart  to  God,  and  the 
act  of  the  mind  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  when  the 
offering  of  the  heart  is  made.  If  you  ask  the  child  whether  it 
is  the  same  kind  of  offering,  it  wi\l  say  **  No,"  if  well  instructed, 
perhaps  ;  but  until  it  is  capable  of  making  an  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, its  real  and  best  affections  will  be  given  to  the  most 
comprehensible  and  attractive  idea.     In  this  respect,  the  poor 

•  The  statuette  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  presented  hy  the  Queen  to 
her  grandson,  shocks  no  one,  though  what  would  be  thought  of  these  words 
if  they  referred  to  a  saint  ? 

*'  Fight  the  good  fight  he  fought,  and  still  like  him 
Cherish  the  flowers  of  Purity  and  Love, 
So  shaU  he,  when  thy  earthly  joys  grow  dim. 
First  greet  them  in  our  Saviour^s  home  above." 
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are  children  all  their  lives.  Practically  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  us  all  to  realize  the  Personality  of  God,  without  in- 
vesting Him  with  human  attributes,  and  confining  our  idea  of 
Him  to  that  of  a  superior  kind  of  human  being.  We  believe 
much  more  than  we  realize,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  offering  of  the  heart  to  some  glorified  being  apart  from  God 
is  any  help  to  the  rendering  of  that  higher  service,  in  which 
He  will  share  His  claim  with  none. 

Dr.  Newman  distinctly  asserts,  as  many  orthodox  Boman 
writers  have  done  before  him,  that  it  is  only  by  her  prayers  the 
Blessed  Virgin  can  aid  us.  Mr.  Oakeley  goes  beyond  this, 
and  says  that  she  possesses  no  power  to  grant  petitions,  except 
such  as  she  derives  from  God.  "  If  we  knew  that  an  earthly 
sovereign  had  an  almoner,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  office  of 
distributing  his  bounty,  we  should  address  ourselves  to  that 
almoner  as  the  source  from  which  the  bounty  emanates,  though 
conscious  all  the  while  that  he  was  merely  the  instrument  of  its 
bestowal."  But  the  position  in  which  she  is  thus  placed  towards 
us,  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  highest  possible  view  of  the 
dignity  to  which  she  is  exalted.  That  she  is  our  Mother, 
given  to  us  from  the  Cross,  does  not  the  least  imply  that  she 
is  God's  almoner.  When  a  man  marries  a  woman,  his  mother 
becomes  hers,  but  it  is  a  complete  reversal  of  all  the  beautiful 
ideas  of  the  symbol  to  suppose  that  his  mother  will  be  the 
dispenser  of  all  the  gifts  and  favours  he  bestows  upon  his 
bride. 

It  is  one  proof  of  a  great  mind  to  be  able  to  express  the 
result  of  many  ideas  in  the  compass  of  a  few  words.  This  Dr. 
Newman  has  done,  when  he  says  that  the  Eirenicon  puts  the 
whole  argument  between  us  and  Rome  on  a  new  footing ; — 
that  whereas  it  used  to  be  said — **  Till  Rome  ceases  to  be  what 
practically  she  is,  union  is  impossible  between  her  and  Eng- 
land.'* Dr.  Pusey  now  says,  **  Union  is  possible,  as  soon  as 
Italy  and  England,  having  the  same  faith  and  the  same  centre 
of  unity,  are  allowed  to  hold  severally  their  own  theological 
opinions.**  His  masculine  intellect  has  grasped  the  great 
purpose  of  the  book,  where  lesser  minds  with  almost  feminine 
weakness  can  only  carp  at  details. 

The  actual  charges  against  Dr.  Pusey  and  the  Eirenicon, 
brought  by  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Oakeley,  though  accom- 
panied with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  go,  nevertheless,  into 
a  very  small  compass.  Dr.  Newman  begins  and  ends  with 
most  unnecessary  apologies  for  what  he  says,  and,  after  aU, 
only  says  very  nearly  what  Dr.  Pusey  has  said  himself,  joined 
with  a  mild  suggestion  that  the  doctor  might  as  well  have  told 
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ns  what  he  believes  as  well  as  what  he  disbelieves.  He  con- 
siders that  Dr.  Posey  takes  some  passages  in  a  wrong  sense, 
and  that  he  is  incapable  of  seeing  how  entirely  others  are 
included  in  the  teachmg  of  the  Fathers.  Dr.  Newman  "  does 
not  desire  to  say  more  than  the  Fathers  have  said,  and  will 
not  say  less."  He  repudiates  the  idea  that  extreme  develop- 
ments of  devotion  to  our  Lady  are  becoming  usual  in  England, 
or  that  they  are  likely  to  become  so.  In  these  charges  and 
assertions  except  the  two  last,  Mr.  Oakeley  joins.  He  boldly 
says  that  '^  in  case  of  Re-union,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
bishops  so  nominated  (i.e.,  by  the  Pope)  will,  with  the  priests 
who  are  their  subjects,  be  the  instruments  of  flooding  England 
with  the  devotions  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  conscientiously  objects." 
Mr.  Oakeley,  therefore,  has  disposed  of  all  Dr.  Newman's 
hopes  of  Dr.  Pusey's  "  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  may 
safely  trust  himself  to  English  Catholics  as  regards  any  devo- 
tions to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  might  be  required  of  him, 
over  and  above  the  rule  of  the  Council  of  Trent." 

A  statement  of  Dr.  Pusey's  own  views  would  have  been 
beside  the  purpose  of  the  Eirenwan.  His  object  was  to  show 
what  England  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  believe, 
not  what  it  could  and  ought.  What  Dr.  Pusey  does  believe, 
and  how  nearly  in  all  probability  he  and  Dr.  Newman  are 
agreed,  his  writings  elsewhere  may  show.  And  first.  Dr. 
Newman  has  stated  what  he  believes,  while  he  condemns 
almost  all  that  Dr.  Pusey  condemns,  in  stronger  language  than 
that  of  the  Eirenicon. 

**  When  once  we  have  mastered  the  idea  that  Mary  bore, 
suckled,  and  handled  the  Eternal  in  the  form  of  a  child,  what 
limit  is  conceivable  to  the  rush  and  flood  of  thoughts  which 
such  a  doctrine  involves  ?  Wliat  awe  and  surprise  must  attend 
upon  the  knowledge  that  a  creature  has  been  brought  so  close 
to  the  Divine  Essence  ?  .  .  .  May  God's  mercy  keep  me 
from  the  shadow  of  a  thought  dimming  the  purity  or  blunting 
the  keenness  of  that  love  of  Him,  which  is  our  sole  happiness 
and  our  sole  salvation !  But  surely  when  He  became  man.  He 
brought  home  to  us  His  incommunicable  attributes  with  a 
distinctness  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  our  lowering 
Him  merely  by  exalting  a  creature.  He  alone  has  an  entrance 
into  our  soul,  reads  our  secret  thoughts,  speaks  to  our  heart, 
applies  to  us  spiritual  pardon  and  strength.  On  Him  we  solely 
depend.  He  tdone  is  our  inward  life  ;  He  not  only  regenerates 
us,  but  (to  allude  to  a  higher  mystery)  semper  (jigmt ;  He  is  ever 
renewing  our  new  birth  and  our  heavenly  sonship.  In  this 
sense  He  may  be  called — as  in  nature  so  in  grace — our  real 
Father.  Mary  is  only  our  mother  by  adoption,  given  us  from 
VOL.  IV.  2  E 
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the  Cross ;  her  presence  is  above,  not  on  earth ;  her  office  is 
external,  not  within  us.  Her  name  is  not  heard  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments.  Her  work  is  not  one  of  ministration 
towards  us ;  her  power  is  indirect.  It  is  her  prayers  that  avail, 
and  they  are  effectual  by  \hejiat  of  Him  Who  is  our  all  in  all. 
Nor  need  she  hear  us  by  any  innate  power,  or  any  personal  gift; 
but  by  His  manifestation  to  her  of  the  prayers  which  we  make 
her.  When  Moses  was  on  the  Mount,  the  Almighty  told  him 
of  the  idolatry  of  his  peox)le  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  order  that  he 
might  intercede  for  them ;  and  thus  it  is  the  Divine  Presence 
which  is  the  intermediating  Power  by  which  we  reach  her  and 
she  reaches  us. 

^'  Woe  is  me  if  even  by  a  breath  I  sully  these  ineffable 
truths  !  but  still  without  prejudice  to  them,  there  is,  I  say, 
another  range  of  thought  quite  distinct  from  them,  incommen- 
surate with  them,  of  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  centre. 
If  we  placed  our  Lord  in  that  centre,  we  should  only  be 
degrading  Him  from  His  throne,  and  making  Him  an  Arian 
kind  of  a  god  ;  that  is,  no  god  at  all.  He  who  charges  us  with 
making  Maiy  a  divinity,  is  thereby  denying  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus.  Such  a  man  does  not  know  what  divinity  is.  Our 
Lord  cannot  pray  for  us,  as  a  creature,  as  Mary  prays;  He 
cannot  inspire  those  feelings  which  a  creature  inspires.  To  her 
belongs,  as  being  a  creature,  a  natiural  claim  on  our  sympathy 
and  familiarity,  in  that  she  is  nothing  else  than  one  fellow.  .  . 
•  .  If  she  is  not  to  attract  our  homage,  why  did  He  make  her 
solitary  in  her  greatness  amid  His  vast  creation?  If  it  be 
idolatry  in  us  to  let  oui*  affections  respond  to  our  faith.  He 
would  not  have  made  her  what  she  is,  or  He  would  not  have 
told  us  that  He  had  so  made  her ;  but  far  from  this.  He  has 
sent  His  prophet  to  announce  to  us,  *  A  Virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  His  name  Emmanuel ;'  and 
we  have  the  same  warrant  for  hailing  her  as  God*s  Mother,  as 
we  have  for  adoring  Him  as  God." 

There  is  probably  nothing  here  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  would 
refuse  assent,  and  his  view  of  our  Lady's  greatness  we  give  in 
his  own  words,  published  in  his  adaptation  of  AmtHou's  Giildii 
to  Advent,  many  years  ago.     In  a  note  on  p.  132,  we  read : — 

**  For  by  the  Conception,  indeed,  any  one  who  meditates  on 
the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  must  think  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  has  a  nearness  to  God,  closer  than  that  of  any  other 
created  being  ;  in  the  words  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  *  by  the 
dignity  of  her  election  she  transcends  all  elevation  of  all  elected 
creatures.'  Is  not  Mary  a  high  mountain,  who  that  she  might 
reach  unto  the  Conception  of  the  Eternal  Word,  reared  the 
eminence  of  her  attainment  above  aU  the  choirs  of  angels,  even 
to  the  Throne  of  Deity  ?" 
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His  views  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception  we  also 
give  in  his  own  words  from  the  same  work : — 

**  The  Festival  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgm  has 
been  retained  in  our  own  calendar,  and  the  fact  that  on  the  last 
revision  of  our  Prayer-book  two  days  were  added  to  the  list  of 
those  thus  commemorated,  although  without  any  special  service 
assigned,  alone  shows  that  they  are  in  some  way  meant  to 
influence  the  private  devotion  or  rehgious  frame  of  mind  of 
individuals.  The  meditations  in  the  original  express  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  was  left  as  an  open  question  by  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  also. 
The  language  has  been  altered,  not  as  expressing  any  opinion, 
but  as  leaving  it  open  to  the  piety  of  iudi\'iduals.  The  one 
point  which  that  doctrine  is  intended  to  guard,  the  entire  purity 
of  that  flesh  of  which  our  Lord  took  ffis  sacred  Humanity,  is 
equally  secured,  whether  we  believe  (with  S.  Augustine)  that 
she  was  bom  in  original  sin,  or  (with  S.  Bernard,  S.  Thomas, 
and  8.  Bonaventure)  that  she  was  conceived  in  it  only,  and 
sanctified  in  her  mother's  womb ;  or  that  she  was,  according  to 
the  opinion  now  popular  in  the  West,  altogether  exempt  from 
the  consequences  of  the  law  of  our  birtli.  For  the  overshadowing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  any  case  gave  her  an  entire  purity  previous 
to  the  Concei)tion  of  our  Lord.  And  certainly  the  more 
thoughtful  writers  have  held  it  to  be  most  accordant  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  original  sin,  that  being  conceived 
after  the  order  of  nature,  her's  should,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  be 
of  the  mass  of  sinful  flesh,  even  though  sanctified  in  her 
mother's  womb,  so  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  Christ  alone, 
Who  was  not  conceived  after  the  flesh,  to  be  free  from  all  taint, 
and  to  be  the  Saviour  of  her  of  whom  He  was  bom  after  the 
flesh,  being  herself  subject  to  that  law,  according  to  which  she 
was  conceived." 

In  reference  to  those  passages  from  the  Fathers  also  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Newman,  in  which  they  speak  of  S.  Mary  as 
subject  to  infirmities,  he  says  : — 

**  The  Council  of  Trent  does  not  so  much  rule  it,  as  declares 
it  to  be  the  received  belief  of  the  Church.  No  one  can  his 
whole  life  through  avoid  all,  even  venial  sins,  except  by  a  special 
privilege  of  God,  as  the  Church  liolds  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  statement  of  Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  that  Mary 
was  holy,  pure,  God-minded,  free  from  all  spot  in  body,  soul, 
and  understanding,  was  received  by  the  sixth  QLcumenical 
Council,  and  so  by  us  also." 

Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Oakeley  both  agree  in  assuming  that 
Dr.  Pusey  regards  the  Blessed  Virgin  merely  as  a  passive 
instrument  in  the  completion  of  the  Licamation.     Another 
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extract  will   show  that   they  have   partially  mismiderstood 
him. 

**  There  is  often  in  writers  of  the  Boman  communion  a  mode 
of  speaking  on  this  '  awaiting  of  the  consent  *  of  S.  Mary,  which 
gives  us  a  sort  of  shock,  as  though  they  were  intent  on  mag- 
nifying the  creature,  whose  consent  was  awaited,  rather  than 
the  unutterable  condescension  of  the  Creator,  Who  vouchsafed 
to  make  His  dispensations  of  mercy  wait  on  the  conformity  of 
the  will  of  His  creature  with  His  Own.  Yet  so  that  it  be  kept 
prominently  in  mind,  that  all  is  of  God*s  grace  and  over- 
whelming condescension,  it  is,  of  course,  an  acbiowledged  truth 
that  Ood  in  all  His  designs  towards  man,  does  ma^e  them 
depend  upon  the  concurrence  of  the  will  of  His  creature,  to 
whom  He  has  first  given  grace  and  power  to  will  what  He 
willeth,  with  His  Own.  He  forms  His  Own  instruments,  so  that 
they  shall  accomplish  that  for  which  He  forms  them  ;  yet  they 
become  His  instnmients,  by  responding  freely,  with  that  will 
which  He  has  made  free,  to  His  grace,  and  concurring  with  His 
purposes  in  and  through  them.'* 

In  commenting  on  Avrillon's  direction  that  we  should, 
sometimes  unite  our  homage  to  our  Lord  with  that  of  Maiy^ 
His  holy  Mother,  Dr.  Pusey  says : — 

**  This  is  obviously  implied  in  any  doctrine  of  the  Com — 
munion  of  Saints,  that  our  prayers  individually  are  mor^^ 
accepted  as  united  with  those  of  the  whole  Church,  visible  an^E 
invisible ;  that  as  sinners,  our  prayers  are  the  more  heard  if — - 
union  with  the  holier  and  the  perfect ;  as  again,  the  sympathj^ 

with  the  perfected  Saints  and  Angels  in  their  love  for  our  Lord J 

heightens  the  character  of  our  love." 

Dr.  Newman  is  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  ordinary" 
men  would  think  that  there  was  not  much  to  choose  betweed 
the  ^vriters  Dr.  Pusey  condemns  and  himself,  although  D£^ 

Newman  does  perceive  a  real  difference   between   what   th 

jinthor  of  the  Eirenicon  protests  against,  and  what  with  tl^^ 
Fathers,  he  holds.      "  But,"   he  proceeds   to   say,   (as    M:^K 
'Oakoley  also  says,)  that  **the  hue  cannot  logically  be  dra\i — ^ 
between  tlie  teaching  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the  Bless<^^ 
Virgin  and  our  own.     Tliis  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  m.^ 
true  and  important.      I  do  not  think  the  line  can  be  satiflf- 
factorily  draAMi,    and  to   this   point   I  shall  now  direct  my 
attention." 

Now  it  seems  that  it  is  just  in  this  very  matter  that  boti 
writers  become  confused.  Both  argue  as  though  love  to  our 
Lady  should  liave  hindered  Dr.  Pusey  from  writing  as  he  has 
done,  while  they  speak  of  the  passages  he  condemns  as  ex- 
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travagances  of  love ;  not  admissible,  perhaps,  in  themselyeSy 
bat  equally  pardonable  with  the  exaggerated  language  in  which 
human  affections  find  their  outlet.  Dr.  Newman  does  indeed 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Church 
concerning  our  Lady  and  the  devotion  which  has  necessarily 
grown  out  of  it ;  but  beyond  this  he  sees  none.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  seem  to  Anglicans  that  a  belief  in  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  as  understood  by  the  Church  Catholic,  gives 
rise  to  one  idea ;  love  for  the  Saints  so  brought  into  daily  and 
hourly  communication  with  us,  gives  rise  to  another :  devotion 
to  them  is  another  idea  still ;  and  dependence  upon  them  for 
spiritual  gifts  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  power  to  bestow, 
is  another,  differing  widely  from  the  former,  and  probably 
founded  upon  an  imperfect  misconception  of  the  first.  All 
these  we  have  practically  lost  in  England,  and  we  pray  God 
that  the  last  may  never  return.  The  question  is  not  reaUy 
about  this  or  that  epithet  or  style  of  address,  but  what  is  the 
attitude  of  the  mind  that  uses  it  towards  the  person  addressed? 
And  we  fear  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  often  the  first  and 
principal  refuge  of  the  mind  in  danger  or  distress,  or  in  the 
thought  of  meeting  a  Judge  hereafter,  is  practically  the  person 
of  some  Saint,  and  not  the  Person  of  Almighty  God.  If  asked 
to  explain  the  ground  of  their  trust,  such  people  would  very 
likely  revert  to  the  orthodox  formula  they  have  learnt,  and  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  first  and  most  natural  act  of  the  mind  would 
be  to  say  in  any  trouble,  as  above  quoted — 

**  Mary,  see  my  heart  is  burdened ; 
Take,  oh,  take  the  weight  away." 

Or,  **  If  we  are  faint  and  weary  then,  we  trust  in  that  dear 
name."     No  doubt  that  is  just  what  they  do. 

To  discuss  the  phraseology  and  exact  force  and  intention 
of  the  words  "takeaway"  and  **  trust,"  is  but  diverting  the 
attention  from  the  real  point,  which  is  the  attitude  of  the 
mind  and  the  person  on  whom  the  suppliant  depends. 

In  countries  where  general  ignorance,  laxity,  and  ungodli- 
ness prevail,  without  the  corresponding  diminution  in  outward 
observances  which  we  see  in  England  when  religion  declines, 
the  mind  is  more  likely  to  content  itself  with  the  easiest 
exercises  that  will  satisfy  the  conscience.  There  does  exist  a 
belief,  as  a  writer  in  this  Review  has  testified,  "that  the 
Saints  are  a  kind  of  good  natured,  easy-going  people,  who  may 
be  coaxed  or  bribed,  as  by  offerings  of  wax  candles,  to  smuggle 
their  votaries  up  the  back  stairs  into  Heaven,  on  terms  incon- 
sistent with  the  Gospel  and  the  justice  of  God."   And,  although 
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these  superstitions  are  not  taught  them,  how  can  we  say  that 
the  people  trust  in  the  Saints  in  defiance  of  the  teaching  they 
receive,  if  what  has  recently  been  asserted  by  professed  ear- 
witnesses  be  true — that  more  than  one  priest  in  Italy  has  said 
from  the  pulpit  that  Christ  has  redeemed  the  men,  but  Mary 
the  women  ?  *  Cardinal  G^anganelli  could  hardly  have  written 
now  as  he  wrote  in  his  own  day  : — 

"  We  know  in  Italy,  (thanks  be  to  Heaven,)  and  the  pastors 
often  enough  inculcate  it,  that  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ 
alone  is  absolutely  necessary ;  whereas  that  of  the  Saints  is 
only  good  and  profitable,  for  thus  it  is  the  Council  of  Trent 
expressly  teaches." 

And  again,  to  a  bishop,  shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Pontificate : — 

"  Suffer  not  the  piety  of  the  faithful  to  be  fed  vdUi  fals^ 
legends,  or  amused  with  trifling  devotions.     Watch  that  they 
be  taught  to  have  continually  recourse  to  Jesus  Christ  as  to  thes 
sole  and  only  Mediator,  and  to  honour  the  Saints  only  with  a^ 
reference  to  Him." 

The  English  Church  has  never  denied  the  Blessed  Virgins 
her  true  dignity.  She  speaks  of  her  as  "  our  Lady."  Sh^ 
bids  us  keep  the  festivals  of  her  Conception  and  Nativity,  ancC 
accepts  with  the  rest  of  the  undivided  Church  the  CScumenicaZ^ 
statement  that  Mary  was  free  from  all  spot  in  body,  soul,  ana 
understanding.  As  Bishop  Hall  has  said,  there  is  no  placti^ 
too  high  for  her,  short  of  the  Throne  of  God  Himself.  SucK 
a  position,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  words  of  S.  Gregory  th  - 
Great,  all  Catholics  may  claim  for  her,  Avithout  in  the  leag== 
approaching  to  the  exaggerated  sentiments  condemned  Iv^ 
Dr.  Pusey,  which  all  bear  reference  to  her  position  as  regardM 
vsy  and  not  to  her  own  personal  exaltation.  It  is  a  beliM* 
which  by  no  means  excludes  prayer  for  her.  Dr.  NewniaK— 
asserts  that  **  it  would  be  preposterous  to  pray  for  those  wl^» 
are  already  in  glory,**  and  yet  he  must  be  aware  that  Hkim 
Blessed  Virgin  was  prayed  for  in  some  of  the  most  primiti^^'e 
liturgies.  Surely,  then,  a  view  of  her  which  would  excluci^ 
this  as  **  preposterous,"  can  scarcely  be  in  accordance  witi 
the  unchanged  doctrine  for  which  Dr.  Newman  contends. 

Admitting,  as  he   does,   that   Dr.   Pusey  has  been  only 

*  In  a  book  of  Lent  Meditations^  published  this  year  in  Dublin  bj* 
member  of  tlie  Society  of  Jesus,  "we  find  (p.  114) : — "  Mary  was  crucified 
spiritually  and  corporally ;  spiritually  in  her  soul,  corporaUy  in  the  flesh  of 
her  divine  Son."  And  on  p.  116 : — **  She  has  reason  to  complain  of 
Christians,  who  aro  faithless  to  Jesus  who  redeemed  them,  and  to  her  who 
suffered  with  him  for  their  salvation." 
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pleading  against  the  introdnetion  of  extreme  language  among 
onraelves  in  ease  of  Re-union,  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  find 
him  bringing  a  charge  of  inconsistency  against  ns  for  seeking 
commimion  Avith  the  Easterns,  on  the  gronnd  that  their 
devotions  are  as  extreme  as  those  of  the  Latins.  But  the 
Eastern  Church  does  not  claim  to  force  her  formularies  and 
her  particular  modes  of  expression  on  all  in  communion  with 
her,  while  the  Roman  Church  does ;  and  therein  lies  all  the 
difference.  It  was  to  guard  against  the  flooding  of  England 
with  such  devotions  (which  Mr.  Oakeley  tells  us  would  most 
certainly  take  place)  that  caused  Dr.  Pusey  to  write  as  he  did. 

Nor  does  the  complaint  seem  a  just  one,  that  Dr.  Pusey 
does  not  also  quote  the  excellent  passages  to  be  found  in  the 
authors  from  whom  he  makes  his  extracts.  Unless  he  had 
been  reviewing  their  works,  it  would  be  both  imcalled  for  and 
impossible,  excepting  in  case  they  had  said  anything  which 
contradicted  the  statements  he  quotes  from  them.  Dr.  Pusey's 
aim  was  only  to  show  that  a  particular  phraseology  was  ob- 
jectionable, and  not  that  a  particular  writer  was  unsound  or 
heretical. 

Possibilities  of  Re-union,  such  as  Dr.  Pusey  contemplates, 
are  either  passed  by  in  silence  by  Dr.  Newman,  or  we  may 
hope  are  tacitly  accepted.  Mr.  Oakeley,  of  course,  denounces 
them,  on  the  old  ground  that  an  entity  cannot  be  united  with 
a  non-entity.  Assertions  that  only  rest  upon  assertion  become 
slightly  wearisome  when  they  are  repeated  so  very  often.  If 
the  Clmrch  of  England  is  no  Church  at  all,  it  is  so  surprisingly 
like  one  that  even  those  Roman  Catholics  who  have  been 
members  of  it  sometimes  fail  to  discover  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  Roman  Church,  although  one  would  think  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  appreciate  safety  in  the  Ark,  if  beforehand 
they  had  really  been  only  struggling  in  the  flood  outside. 

Mr.  Oakeley  also  appears  to  think  that  when  Dr.  Pusey 
talks  of  the  conjunction  of  the  Roman  minimum  with  the 
Anglican  maa:imnm  he  is  referring  to  piety  and  not  to 
developments  of  doctrine.  Ills  notion  of  the  minimmn  Roman 
Catholic  is,  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  nominal  Catholic ; 
whereas  Dr.  Pusey's  ideal  would  probably  not  be  very  dissimilar 
from  a  class  who  might  be  fairly  represented  by  Dr.  Newman 
himself. 

There  is,  we  freely  admit,  much  truth  in  Mr.  Oakeley's 
statement  that  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  been 
taught  the  practice  of  Invocation  to  understand  those  who  use 
it.  All  Catholics  who  have  once  been  Protestants  can  com- 
prehend this;    they  can  also  understand  another  and  most 
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important  poini;,  pressed  upon  us  both  by  Dr*  Newman  and 
Mr.  Oakeley,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  shrinking  felt  by 
Anglicans  from  giving  our  Lady  due  honour,  arises  from  the 
lingering  effects  of  heretical  teaching,  or  unconsciously 
hereticfid  belief  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  Nes- 
torianism  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  among  English 
Churchmen,  and  its  withering  effects  are  very  difficult  to 
shake  off,  even  by  those  who  have  long  become  orthodox  in 
their  theoretical  creed.  It  is  true,  though  perhaps  it  may  not 
appear  so  to  Anglicans  at  first  sight,  that  the  title  *'  Mother 
of  God*'  is  really  higher  than  anj  that  Roman  devotion  has 
given  to  her.  It  is  dso  true,  and  deserves  consideration,  that 
there  has  been  hitherto  no  marked  tendency  to  heresy  on  tha 
subject  of  the  Incarnation  among  Roman  Catholics,  while, 
where  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  been  under-rated^ 
heresies  have  speedily  crept  in.  It  has  been  so  among  our- 
selves, and  Dr.  Pusey  has  been  the  first  and  most  resolute  ii 
telling  us  so.  In  his  preface  to  the  Oruide  to  Advent,  befor 
referred  to,  we  find  this  passage  : — 

''  It  is  probable  that  the  actions  and  example  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  although  exhibited  very  partially,  will  still  have  more 
place  in  this  work  than  they  now  have  in  the  thoughts  of  most 

persons It  ought  to  be  said  plainly,  that  there  :" 

a  diseased  dread  of  any  reverent  mention  of  her  who  was  taughfl 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  say,  *  All  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed,'  which  threatens  very  serious  evil,  and  even  heresy 
For  the  thought  of  her  is  inseparable  from  meditation  on  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  that  our  Lord  was  *  God  of  tha 
Substance  of  His  Father,  begotten  before  the  world,  and  Ma 
of  the  Substance  of  His  Mother  born  in  the  world/ 

**  To  deny  the  word  e^orSKos  is,  of  course,  heresy  ;  to  shrinC-^^ 
from  it  then  is  to  be  ashamed  of  the  truth  of  God ;  to  shrinl'^^^ 
from  dwelling  on  tlie  doctrine  conveyed  in  it,  that  He  '  abhorred  ^sd 
not  the  Virgin's  womb,'  is  secretly  to  have  entertained  som*-  — ^^^ 
heretical  counterfeit." 

It  is  sadly  tnic  that  many  persons  in  the  Enghsh  Churcr  ^^:^^ 
place  our  Blessed   Lord   exactly  where  the  Catholic  Churcr  =^==^h 
places  a  saint.     They  see  nothing  wrong  in  asking  Him  t— ^  [^ 
pray  for  them,  and  do  (in  words  which  Mr.  Oakeley  hesfc  -^- 
tates  in  applying  to  Enghsh  Churchmen,  but  which  he  inigh::^*^^ 
have  truly  used,)  **  seem  to  imagine  that  we  suppose  our  Lon^^'^' 
to  mediate  or  intercede  with  the  Eternal  Father  in  the  san_":rrr7e 
sense  in  which  we  believe  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  mediate  ^*^^ 
intercede  with  Him.''     They  speak  to  our  Blessed  Lord  as       if 
He  was  a  human  being,  with  a  human  personality,  and    :£z/ 
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consequence  their  attitude  of  mind  towards  Him  and  towards 
His  Blessed  Mother  would  he  so  precisely  the  same,  that  no 
wonder  they  shrink  from  the  comparison.  We  have  doubted 
whether  Roman  Catholics  always  make  the  distinction  as 
clearly  as  their  writers  assert.  The  human  mind  is  not  con- 
structed to  turn  in  one  moment  from  God  to  the  creature  and 
back  again,  sinking  and  rising  to  an  infinite  difference  with 
perfect  ease.  To  address  our  Blessed  Lord  in  one  sentence 
as  our  Befiige,  and  His  Mother  in  the  next  as  our  Befage, 
with  a  sudden  and  total  change  of  ideas  in  using  the  words, 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  although  no  one  denies  that  it 
may  in  some  cases  be  done.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  has 
probably  been  felt  by  many  converts  from  Protestantism,  and 
one  which  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  modem  Boman  fashion 
of  coupling  the  Adorable  Name  of  our  Lord  with  that  of  His 
Mother,  without  any  title  of  reverence,  or  recognition  that  the 
first  is  one  of  the  Names  of  Almighty  God. 

Orthodox  as  the  Boman  communion  has  been  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Incarnation,  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  thought- 
fdl  observers  not  to  perceive  among  indi\iduals  signs  that 
exaggeration  in  their  popular  teaching  and  practice  may 
possibly  lead  into  some  modified  form  of  Monophysitism. 
Dr.  Pusey  has  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  a  passage  in  his 
translation  of  Avrillon,  which  he  says  at  least  approximated  to 
Eutychian  heresy.  And  there  is,  we  cannot  help  seeing,  a 
tendency  to  speak  of  our  Lord's  human  nature  as  though  it 
were  in  some  sort  Divine,  and  if  His,  then  hers  from  whom  it 
was  derived.  It  verges  on  a  practical  departure  from  the 
Athanasian  doctrine,  **  one,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but 
by  imity  of  person.'*  We  sec  it,  for  instance,  in  the  statement 
that  if  a  drop  of  our  Lord's  blood  were  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  It  should  be  worshipped  with  the  worship  due  to  God 
Himself.  It  is  perhaps  as  yet  not  more  than  a  tendency,  but 
one  against  which  it  is  probable  that  Boman  authorities  will 
have  to  guard.  It  arises  from  precisely  opposite  influences  to 
those  wluch  have  left  us  practic^y  imbued  with  Nestorianism, 
though  our  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Borne.  With  us,  it  is  true  in  one  sense  that  "  Jesus  is 
obscured  because  Mary  is  kept  iu  the  background ;"  but  the 
practical  remedy  is  not  directly  to  exalt  her,  but  to  exalt 
Him,  and  to  teach  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  in  all  its 
mighty  fulness.  As  we  gain  truer  ideas  of  that  mystery,  and 
perceive  what  it  is  to  believe  that  God  has  a  human  Mother, 
we  shall  gain  a  juster  view  of  her  position  than  we  have  now. 
As  Mr.  Oakeley  well  expresses  it,  "the  Blessed  Virgin  stands 
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precisely  in  the    same    relation  to  God,   her  Creator   and 
Bedeemer,  in  which  every  mother  stands  towards  the  child  of 
her  love.*'     Belief  in  her  dignity  will  increase  with  belief  in 
His.     Love  to  her  will  increase   as  love  to  Him  increases. 
Devotion  to   her  (in  the   orthodox  sense  of  the  word)  will 
increase  Tvith  devotion  to  Him,  up  to  a  certain  point.     But 
dependence  npon  her  will  7/^^  increase  with  dependence  upon 
Him.     That  trusting  repose  of  the  sonl  on  the  Arm  and  in 
the  power  of  one  mightier  than  itself,  ever  freshly  tnming 
instinctively  and  witli  confidence  to  that  Helper,  as  sorrows 
and  diflBcultics  arise,  will  not  be  felt  for  her,  but  for  Him. 
It  will  be  sweet  in  distress,  or  occupation,  or  temptation,  or  in. 
illnesses  that  hinder  ns  from  prayer,  to  commend  onrselves  tc^ 
her  intercession,  and  to  know  while  onr  feeble  minds  ar^ 
incapable  of  the  sustained  supplications  we  need,  hers  anu**    . 
offered  for  us  and  answered  by  our  being  kept  from  sin  and-^ 
danger.     Still  oui-  reliance  will  not  be  upon  her,  but  npon  Him^^ 
Who  is  within  us,  and  Who  is  daily  absorbing  our  nature  into^cr3 
His  Own.     This  is  the  real  test,  to  which  all  disputes  about::^^ 
words  must  come ;  while  words  which  cannot  be  easily  sn^^^ 
naturally  used  in  their  true  sense  by  the  majority  must  be^^3^ 
abandoned. 

Excess  of  love,  which  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  languagc^^^'S® 
Dr.  Pusey  condemns,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  thc^a^^® 
matter.  Love  for  a  lost  child  or  wife,  though  amounting,  as  i^^-^^^ 
often  does,  to  actual  idolatry,  would  never  give  rise  to  languag^^*?^ 
ascribing  to  the  departed  one  theoretically  the  incommunicable^  -^® 
attributes  of  God.  Excess  of  love  may,  and  does,  lead  to  arn^c^-*" 
unconscious  change  in  the  person  on  whom  the  soul  practically^ -"j 
depends,  and  then  a  wrongly-directed  trust  tries  to  find  itsr-i;*^^ 
justification  in  that  form  of  error  which  first  distorts  a  truth  h^^^l 
dwclliug  unduly  on  it,  and  then  erects  an  unwarrantable  stmc  ^^^  ^' 
ture  on  the  distortion.  Love  would  never  induce  any  one  to  sa^-^^i' 
to  our  Lady,  **  Command  tliy  Son,"  but  an  undue  intellectual^  -^ 
conception  of  her  i)osition  has  done  so. 

It  is  hard  to  be  compelled  so  to  write,  while  Uving  amon^  j^r^ 
a  people  who  recognise  no  Virgin  Mother,  and  who  are  not  oci^  ^^ 
the  generations  acknowledging  her  blessedness. 

Yet  she,  doubtless  watching,  with  a  far  more  comprehensiv  ^^  '^^ 
understanding  than  ours,  the  chimgcs  in  the  Church  below,  ca-^^*° 
feel  for  those  who  love  her  truly  for  her  Son's  sake,  and  cs^cr^ui 
also  feel  for  those  who  for  her  Son*s  sake  dare  not  love  her  leff"    ^ 
they  love  Him  less.      Guardians  of  His  honour,  though  izzr^ 
either  side  mistaken,  must  nccessaiily  be  dear  to  her,  nc^d 
therefore,  with  confident  love  we  rejoice  in  the  thought  of  o""«»'       i 
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claim  to  a  place  in  her  regard,  and  only  seek  with  greater 
fervour  and  self-denial  to  act  out  her  direction,  given,  (little  as 
flhe  thought  it  then,)  to  the  whole  Christian  Church — **  What- 
soever He  saith  unto  you,  do  it.*' 

Do  we  not  know,  what  it  is  to  look  at  a  grand  painting 
of  a  great  mountain  or  of  a  mighty  waterfall,  and  to  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  real  size  and  dignity  of  either,  until 
some  human  figure  is  introduced  into  the  foregroimd,  nearer 
to  the  eye  and  more  highly  finished  in  its  details,  but  showing 
us  the  proportion  and  vastness  of  the  scene  beyond  ?  Even 
BO  here.  We  cannot  gain  the  highest  view  of  God  that  can 
be  attained  by  our  poor  finite  minds,  without  comparing  it  with 
the  highest  exaltation  of  which  human  nature  is  capable ;  to 
show  us,  not  how  great  man  can  become,  but  to  carry  ua 
upward  to  a  better  conception  of  that  infinite  greatness  which 
has  taken  the  Manhood  into  God. 
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.   abt.  xvn.— me.  cazenove  and  ourselves. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gibson  Cazenove,  Vice-Provost  of  a  small 
college  in  the  diocese  of  Argyll — an  ecclesiastical  green-house 
plant  of  much  beauty — ^is  well  knoT\Ti  to  be  an  English 
clerygman  of  literary  taste  and  refinement.  Having  written 
several  thoughtful  essays  and  a  few  sermons  of  no  common 
character,  in  the  absence  of  a  competent  native,  he  has  either 
been  selected  by  other  people,  or  has  generously  put  himself 
forward,  to  attempt  a  reply  to  our  modest  but  much-abused 
article  on  the  **  Two  Communions  of  Scotland."  If  any  one 
could  have  attained  success  in  this  delicate  task,  we  might 
have  assumed  on  a  priori  grounds  that  the  Vice-Provost  of 
Cumbrac  would  have  been  the  man.  His  paper  is  entitled 
"  Carduus  in  arvis,  or  a  word  in  Reply,"  and  occupies  24  pages 
of  a  monthly  publication  called  The  Scottish  Guurdian, 
(Aberdeen :  A.  Brown  &  Co.)  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying — and  we  shall  be  careful  to  prove  our  point — that  we 
have  seldom  read  a  more  ill-planned,  awkwardly-written  or 
rambling  article  than  the  paper  in  question.  But  just  as  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  silk  piu^o  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  so  has  it 
been  found  impracticable  either  to  deny  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  facts  we  were  so  careful  to  gather 
together  and  properly  array,  or  to  make  any  satisfactory  reply 
to  the  indirect  charges  brought  against  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Cazenove,  no  doubt,  has  done 
liis  best — considering  the  notorious  paucity  of  resources  at  his 
command,  but  his  best  is  a  very  sorry  performance.  When 
only  limping  assistance  is  rendered  to  a  lame  man  naturally 
irritable  it  not  unlrequently  adds  to  his  embarrassment.  In 
the  present  case  we  earnestly  recommend  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  curious  in  the  matter  to  procure  the  Scottish  Guardian 
— it  only  costs  sixpence — in  order  that  they  may  judge  for 
themselves  how  thoroughly  indefensible  Scotch  Episcopacy, 
as  at  present  existing,  must  be,  if  Mr.  Cazenove  and  liis 
clients  have  nothing  more  to  the  point,  or  better  to  say,  than 
is  there  proclaimed.  For  our  own  pai-t,  we  may  well  be 
satisfied  with  the  work  that  we  have  been  permitted  to 
accomphsh,  in  setting  forth  so  tnie  and  temperate  a  statement 
of  the  pohcy  and  deeds  of  the  **  Two  Commmiions  in  Scotland." 
The  hard  names  and  abusive  epithets  that  have  been  applied  to 
us  can  neither  alter  facts  nor  make  a  bad  cause  good,  and  only 
redound  to  the   manifest  discredit  of  those  who  in  frenzied 
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axmoyance  so  impolitely  and  improperly  make  nse  of  them. 
We  sincerely  apologize  to  our  general  readers  for  being 
compelled  to  occupy  some  few  more  pages  with  a  subject 
which  we  know  to  be  tiresomely  uninteresting  if  not  unpleasant 
to  many. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  to  which  Mr.  Cazenove 
attempts  a  reply,  our  aim  was  not — as  he  seems  to  think  it 
ought  to  have  been — ^to  chant  the  praises  or  proclaim  the 
imagined  beauties  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion. 
Other  people  who  make  this  their  sole  and  special  object, 
have  so  well  occupied  that  ground  that  no  room  can  possibly 
be  left  for  rivalry  in  such  a  work.  Looking  at  the  position  of 
the  '^  Two  Communions  in  Scotland/'  and  regarding  both  as 
portions  of  the  One  Christian  Family,  we  desired  to  inform 
the  considerable  and  increasing  school  of  Be-unionists  in  the 
Church  of  England — who  need  information — ^both  what  they 
might  expect  and  what  they  might  find  amongst  Catholic  as 
well  as  Protestant  Episcopalians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed.  With  too  many,  the  former  have  been  simply  ignored. 
People  in  England  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  patience,  devo- 
tion, self-denial,  extraordinary  missionary  operations  and  amaz- 
ing increase  of  the  Scotch  Roman  Catholics  :  while  the  miser- 
able squabbles  amongst  Episcopalian  Presbyters,  and  the 
glaring  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice  of  the  "  Episcopal 
bishops  " — the  unpleasing  redundancy  is  not  ours — were  ever 
being  thrust  before  the  notice  of  Church-of-England  people 
vsque  ad  nauseam.  The  noisy  were  most  noticed.  From  a 
Re-union  point  of  view  we  were  scrupulously  fair  to  both.  Our 
principles — to  those  who  were  not  wilfully  and  conveniently 
blind — were  plain  and  Catholic.  We  avoided  any  reference  to 
individuals,  except  where  some  personal  anecdote  or  official 
eccentricity  tended,  by  its  very  nature,  to  throw  light  on  a 
darkened  deed,  a  crooked  policy,  or  a  mystified  procedure.  We 
depended  for  all  that  was  said  on  facts.  Page  and  date  were 
given  for  each.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  reject  the 
doubtful  and  retain  only  the  trufe.  And  we  wrote  specially  for 
those  who,  knowing  that  two  portions  of  the  Christian  Family, 
unattached  to  the  State,  exist  side  by  side  in  Scotland,  are 
anxious  to  learn  what  is  the  true  character  of  each,  and  what 
are  the  probabilities  of  either  coming  forward  in  the  future  to 
assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  visible  corporate  Re-union  of 
Christendom. 

In  the  absence  of  any  bold  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  or  of 
any  successful  attack  upon  our  main  position,  Mr.  Cazenove 
has   descended    to   carping  pettinesses   of  the    most    feeble 
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character,  to  charges  that  are  trumpery,  and — ^we  grieye  to 
write  it — to  what  Horace  Smith  termed  **  the  Billingsgate  re- 
joinder of  *  you're  another'" — ^the  weakest  of  all  replies,  surely 
indicating  a  failing  cause ;  the  weapon  which  is  only  handled 
when  others  are  good-for-nothing  and  useless, — the  un-scholarly 
and  feminine  retort — Tii  quoqiie. 

Of  this  latter,  most  efficient  and  ennobling  style  of  argomenty 
we  give  four  specimens  out  of  twenty-two.  They  are  each 
models  for  an  aspiring  logician  : — 

(a)  "  A  fling  at  the  want  of  faith  in  Episcopacy  on  the  part 
of  Scottish  laymen  follows.  Our  own  conviction  is  that  they 
have  quite  as  much  faith  in  it  as  the  average  mass  of  English 
Churchmen." — {Scottish  GuardlaUy  p.  212.) 

(/3)  ''A  native  incumbent  told  the  Cambridge  graduate  that 
he  would  rather  sec  his  son  a  common  soldier  than  bring  him  up 
to  the  priesthood.  This  is,  no  doubt,  conclusive.  Unluckily 
we  have  heard  English  clergy  use  precisely  the  san\e  sort  iS 
language."— (p.  212.) 

(7)  **  But  we  have  no  lairds'  sons  entering  our  priesthood, 
continues  om*  Cambridge  censor.  As  if  this  was  peculiar  to 
Scotland  !  It  may  be  very  humiliating  to  think  of,  but  in 
everjf  land  the  social  condition  of  the  priesthood  by  birth  will 
depend  on  the  purse  and  on  the  position  of  the  hienurchy  in  the 
State."— (p.  213.) 

(S)  "  It  were  easy  to  quote  attacks  upon  the  English 
bishops  not  less  fierce  than  that  of  the  Union  Ilvvicw  upon  our 
Scotch  ones."— (p.  217.) 

That  the  article  is  ill-planned — as  we  have  remarked — ^is 
not  only  evident  from  its  rambling,  backward-and-forward  style 
of  dealing  TN^ith  our  criticism,  but  from  the  fact  that  more  tlian 
one  false  accusation  is  hastily  made  in  the  first  portionof  it,  which 
is  retracted — without  any  sufficient  a])ology  for  the  slander — 
in  the  latter  pait.  For  example — and  this  is  a  glaring  speci- 
men of  unworthy  pettiness — at  p.  209  we  are  wrongly  charged 
with  the  grave  sin  of  denying  the  title  of  "my  lord"  and  **  his 
lordship  "  to  the  Protestant  bishops — a  title  which  Bishops 
Terrot  and  Forbes  are  reported  wisely  to  repudiate — ^while  wo 
arc  said  to  give  it  only  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  At 
p.  221,  **  on  looking  again  at  the  Union  Review,''  Mr.  Caze- 
nove  properly  finds  out  that  his  pre\ious  discovery'  was  a  mare's 
nest,  and  his  accusation  unfounded.  Then  again :  at  p.  212 
our  able  con-espondent  the  Cambridge  graduate  is  deliberately 
charged  \>'ith  convening  **  to  the  public  mind  the  most  abso- 
lutely false  ideas  regarding  the  stipends  of  the  Scotch  clergy." 
But  this  second  slander,  as  may  be  seen,  from  p.  221,  is  later 
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on  somewhat  ungraciously  retracted.  "  We  observe,  also,  that 
the  Cambridge  graduate  does  seem  to  imply  "-^the  very  reverse 
of  what  Mr.  Cazenove  had  previously  declared  him  to  have 
plainly  denied ! !  This  is  a  line  of  argument  quite  unworthy 
both  of  a  respectable  clergyman  and  of  a  pious  periodical. 

At  p.  206  Mr.  Cazenove  expends  several  learned  sentences 
in  rebuking  us  for  having  referred  to  the  notorious  historical 
fiftct  that  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  heretic  and  "  reformer,*'  was 
regarded  by  his  Catholic  contemporaries  as  "  a  true  type  of  the 
coming  Antichrist."  A  reference  to  p.  45  of  the  Post  Us  of 
Father  Andrew  Johnstone,  (Doway :  1629,)  will  enable  him  to 
see  that  our  words,  though  not  marked  so,  are  an  exact  quota- 
tion from  that  respectable  Scotch  writer.  Such  a  denunciation 
of  £nox  is  "  awful,"  writes  Mr.  Cazenove,  though  he  himself 
thinks  nothing  of  applying  the  delicate  epithet  of  "  unjust" 
(p.  210)  to  the  Scotch  judges  who  sat  in  the  well-kno^\^l 
Skinner  case,  and  most  charitably  speaks  of  them  as  ^'  unbe- 
lievers." 

The  people,  or  many  of  them,  whose  names  are  paraded  at 
p.  207  as  having  been  converts  to  Episcopacy,  were  sim^Jy 
persons  who  deliberately  left  Scotland  **  to  better  themselves  " 
and  get  on  in  the  world.  Eight  out  of  the  list  (we  are  in- 
structed by  a  well-informed,  credible  authority)  were  notoriously 
bom  and  bred  Presbyterians,  and  never  had  anything  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  the  Scottish  Episcopalians.  They  came  to 
England,  men  of  ability,  energy,  and  prudence :  they  rose  to 
important  positions,  and  after  they  had  ohtaincd  what  they 
came  to  get,  became  members  of  the  Church  of  England  by 
the  mere  force  of  habit,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  because 
Presbyterianism  was  then  not  unjustly  regarded  as  vulgar,  and 
Crown  Court  pulpit  and  Dr.  Gumming  had  no  existence.  To 
claim  them  as  converts,  therefore,  through  the  active  influence 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  is  simply  ludicrous ;  and 
if  Mr.  Cazenove  does  not  know  this  equally  with  ourselves, 
he  is  upon  that  point  li\ing  in  something  very  like  dense  but 
convenient  ignorance. 

Again :  The  long  quotations  from  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
Dr.  DoUinger  and  Father  Rosmini,  in  which  foreign  Churches 
are  properly  spoken  of  as  anything  but  perfect,  are  no  doubt 
carious  and  very  interesting  reading,  but  do  not  at  all  efficiently 
help  the  lame  dog  over  the  stile,  nor  cure  his  lameness.  The 
tsLct  that  Italy  is  bad  and  that  other  countries  in  their  eccle- 
siastical aspect  are  open  to  criticism  or  worse,  does  not 
justify  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  electing  liimself  Bishop  and  then 
persecuting  the  Catholics,  nor  Dr.  Suther  in  his  artfiil  and 
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unhappily  successful  overthrow  of  the  missionary  work  of 
S.  Mary's,  Aberdeen.  Two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white.  The 
fact  that  some  Soman  bishops  are  sinners  does  not  warrant 
the  presumptuous  insinuation  that  all  Scotch  prelates  are 
saints. 

Whatever  conclusion  people  at  a  distance  may  arrive  at 
from  this  and  similar  points  of  interest,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  facts,  and  avoid  any  unnecessary  drawing 
upon  their  imaginations,  only  too  well  know  the  truth,  which 
—  notwithstanding  his  performance  under  consideration  — 
we  will  not  believe  Mr.  Cazenove  intended  to  obscure. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  as  feeble  in  conception,  as  it 
was  impotent  and  barren  in  its  results,  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  our  statistics.  Strong  adjectives  and  uncorked 
indignation  have  been,  however,  most  imfortunately  expended 
in  vain.  The  figures  we  gave,  and  the  results  which  our 
careful  and  laborious  enquiries  produced,  were  not  founded, 
like  Mr.  Cazcnove's,  on  ''most  accurate  calculations,"  but  on 
the  formal,  authorised,  legal  Census-returns  of  the  years  1816 
and  1862.*  They  may  be  seen  either  at  the  Registry  House, 
Edinburgh,  or  at  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.  "  Accurate 
facts,"  in  questions  of  this  nature,  are  more  valuable  than 
"accurate  calculations."  The  fourteen  principal  Episcopalian 
stations  that  were  quoted  as  having  experienced  a  startling 
decline  in  numbers,  were  all  towns  and  places  of  importance. 
In  each  of  these  instances,  on  a  second  reference  to  the 
figures,  we  find  ourselves  perfectly  accurate,  and  Mr.  Cazenove 
completely  wrong.  And  yet  he  writes  loftily  at  p.  216  of  the 
case  of  Aberdeen  as  though  we  and  not  himself  had  fallen  into 
error — 

Veritas  nihil  vcretur  nisi  abscondi. 

On  the  same  page,  a  little  lower  down,  oiu*  critic  makes 
use  of  an  argument  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  little  odd, 
though    no    doubt    very    original.      Possibly    the    attentive 
consideration  of  Episcopalian  statistics  has  created  some  little 
temporary  obfuscation  in  the  writer's  mind.     The  argument,  if 
argument  we  may  by  courtesy  term  it,  is  the  old  tu  qnoqiie 
again,  clothed,  on  this  occasion  in   a  comic  garb.     We  had 
been  writing  of  the  notorious  fact  that  the  Scotch  bishops,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  had  deliberately  set  their  faces  against 
missionary  operations,  and  persecuted  those  of  their  clergy  who 
attempted  them.     The  cases  of  Bishop  Wordsworth  with  Mr. 
Chambers,  Mr.  Lcndrum  and  S.  Ninian's,  of  Bishop  Trower 

•  For  an  analysis,  Vide  Hamilton's  Beligious  Statistict,  p.  49. 
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with  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  McCoU,  of  Bishop  Suther  with  S. 
Mary's,  Aberdeen,  of  Bishop  Eden  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  of 
Bishop  Forbes  with  Mr.  Proby — all  instances  of  priests  who 
were  mainly  ministering  to  the  poor  and  not  to  lairds — are 
notorious  in  Scotland.  The  bitter  memory  of  them  will  not 
soon  die.  If  Mr.  Cazenove  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  these  cases  he  should  have  made  enquiries,  and 
learnt  the  truth.  He  would  then  have  discovered  the  childish 
impossibility  of  diverting  men's  minds  from  scandals  of  a  grave 
nature,  by — of  all  things  in  creation  —  questioning  the  taste 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  Gillis,  now  at  rest !  This 
prelate  it  seems  publicly  exhibited  a  pair  of  pistols,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  poet,  at  Robert  Bums'  Centenary  in 
1859.  This  seems  to  Mr.  Cazenove  ''an  act  of  questionable 
taste  for  a  bishop,"  (p.  216)  and  (if  we  do  not  misunderstand 
his  argument)  to  be  a  complete  justification  of  all  the  varied 
anti-missionary  foibles  of  his  own  Protestant  bishops.  Here  is 
the  drawn  out  syllogism  : — 

That  wicked  magazine  the  Union  Review,  complains  that 
our  "  Scotch  Episcopal  bishops  "  are  persecuting  and  anti- 
missionary. 

But  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Gillis  once  exhibited  a 
pair  of  pistols  at  the  Bums'  Centenary,  and  so  displayed 
questionable  taste. 

Therefore,  the  Scotch  Episcopal  bishops  and  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  are  neither  persecuting  nor  anti-missionary. 

But  to  proceed.  It  is  implied  by  our  critic,  who  quotes 
approvingly  a  paragraph  from  the  Church  Review,  that  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church  repudiates  the  term  ''  Protestant," 
or  only  uses  it  in  an  historical  sense  :  though  the  unpleasant 
word,  unfortunately  for  the  value  of  this  denial,  is  still  twice  used 
in  the  authoritative  Preface  to  the  recently-enacted  Canons. 
Moreover  three  out  of  the  seven  Scotch  bishops  invariably  use 
it  in  their  Letters  of  orders,  while  five  within  the  last  ten 
years  have  inserted  it  in  the  deeds  of  Consecration  of  Churches* 
The  Church  Review's  anonymous  "Priest  of  more  than  thirty 
years'  official  experience  "  has  evidently  kept  both  eyes  and 
ears  well  closed,  or  else  he  would  not  have  so  misled  our 
contemporary.  The  Records  of  the  Episcopal  College  con- 
stantly contain  the  word,  e.g.  in  the  account  of  the  Consecra- 
tion of  Bishop  Sandford,  and  it  has  frequently  been  used  in 
formal  and  official  documents.  Two  examples,  out  of  several 
before  us,  will  prove  to  our  readers  the  exact  accuracy  of  our 
previous  statement.  Bishop  Torry,  writing  to  Bishop  Gleig^ 
alludes  to  Dr.  Luscombe  being  sent  to  form  "a  regularly- 
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constituted  Protestant  Episcopal  Church"*  in  Prance; 
while  in  the  formal  resolutions  passed  at  an  inflnential 
meeting  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  1834,  the  following  occurs : — 
**  We  tlie  undersigned.  Bishops,  Presbyters,  ^d  Laity 
of  the  Episcopal  Communion  in  Scotland,  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, under  existing  circumstances,  to  declare,  1st,  That 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland!  is  a  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ,  etc."  In  thus 
proving  the  point  already  maintained,  we  can  only  express  an 
earnest  T\'ish  that  a  title  so  ugly,  so  uncatholic,  so  misleading 
and  so  unnecessary  may  be  speedily  and  altogether  dropped. 
We  write  this  as  we  have  written  all,  in  a  thoroughly  friendly 
spirit ;  for  notwithstanrling  the  abuse  which  has  been  so  un- 
deservedly heaped  upon  us,  our  single  aim  has  been,  and  will  still 
be  to  endeavour  to  serve  the  good  cause,  and  to  render  such 
assistance  to  the  scattered  and  weakened  Catholics  of  Scotland 
as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  offer.  To  help  them  efficiently 
is  to  help  them  sincerely,  without  affectation  and  with  an 
honest  purpose.  The  mere  buoying  up  a  weak  and  sickly 
patient,  wlioae  limbs  are  feeble  and  his  digestion  bad,  with 
flattering  compliments  and  false  hopes  Avill  never  serve  to 
bring  back  the  glow  and  power  of  renovated  life.  The 
medicine  that  is  sometimes  disagreeable,  on  the  other  hand 
not  seldom  does  its  work  well.  In  our  own  case  when  the 
patient  naturally  made  wry^  faces,  certain  of  his  short-sighted 
friends,  in  the  temper  of  spoiled  children — some  Scotchmen 
are  unnecessarily  touchy — raised  an  ignorant  clamoiu*  against 
the  well-meaning  physician,  wliich  Common  Sense  and  broad 
Generosity  liave  most  properly  and  calmly  condemned.  Lest, 
in  this  rejoinder,  we  should  be  thought  to  act  in  any  way  un- 
fairly, we  give  Mr.  Cazenove  the  advantage  of  reprinting 
verbatim,  the  most  pertinent,  and  yet  the  weakest  part  of  his 
reply.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers'  special  noiice. 
Oiu-  facts  and  statements  he  cannot  gainsay.  Our 
statistics  and  authoritative  array  of  figures  are  nearly  wholly 
unquestioned.  Being  unable,  therefore,  to  deny  what  we  hare 
said,  (and  so  unwittingly  assisting  us  most  efficiently  in  ex- 
posing the  miserable  weakness  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
position,)  he  takes  upon  himself  to  contradict  a  variety  of 
imaginary  propositions  wliich  are  certainly  not  ours,  and 
several  statements  which  were  never  made  in  the  Union 
Review.      Here  is   the  paragraph  in  question,  in  which  we 

*  Neale's  *'  Life  of  Torry,"  p.  159. 
+  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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have  nnmbered  the  denials,  in  order  to  make  clear  our  com- 
ments later  on : — 

**  We  deny  the  fairness  of  the  insulting  comparison  made  by 
Dr.  Manning  of  this  Cliurch  to  a  mere  tub,  tliough  our  assailant 
in  his  second  sentence  declares  that  it  indicated  '  his  Grace's 
great  foresight  and  accurate  measure  of  this  community.'  At 
any  rate  the  tub  (as  these  eminently  polite  critics  term  it)  has 
stood  rougher  weather  than  any  attack  of  theirs,  and  has  had, 
and  will  have,  a  life,  a  history,  a  character  of  its  own  (1).  We 
deny  the  truth  of  the  childish  and  purely  imaginary  pictures  of 
the  Pre-Reformation  Church  in  Scotland  (2).  We  deny  that 
Eome  has  a  better  claim,  than  she  has  in  England,  to  be  called 
the  Church  (3).  We  deny  that  the  Roman  population  in  Glas- 
gow is  mainly  Scotch  (4).  We  deny  that  the  term  Protestant 
has  been  formally  made  part  of  om*  Canons  (5)  ;  or  that  the 
ntatm  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  here  is  different  from  that 
assigned  to  them  in  England  (G).  ^Vc  deny  that  our  members 
have  decreased  in  Aberdeen,  and  we  believe  that  we  might  safely 
add  a  similar  denial  as  regards  Stirling,  Greenock,  and  other 
places  named  by  our  critic  (7).  We  deny  that  the  election  of 
Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth  •'  was  imcanonical  (8).  We  deny  that 
the  Scotch  Liturgy  is  necessai'ily  doomed  to  extmction  (9).  We 
deny  that  Canon  XLIV.  is  '  crafty  and  preposterous '  (10).  We 
deny  that  our  financial  schemes  in  tlie  least  resemble  a  castle 
in  the  air  (11).  We  deny  tliat  merely  ex  junta  statements  can 
in  any  case  convey  tlie  entire  truth  (12).  We  deny  that  St. 
Mary's,  Aberdeen,  is  (ecclesiastically)  in  a  condition  of  utter 
ruin  (18).  We  deny  that  the  removal  of  disabilities  was  sought 
as  a  mere  grasp  at  *  loaves  and  fislics  '  (14).  We  deny  that  oiu: 
bishops  are  an  incarnation  of  x^ride  (15) ;  or  tliat  the  attacks 
npon  them  cannot  be  paralleled  by  attacks  upon  the  Episcopate 
of  England,  of  France,  of  Italy,  or  Sicily  (16).  We  deny  that 
those  clergy  who  have  left  Scotland  for  England  thereby  pro- 
claim our  cause  to  be  hopeless  (17).  We  deny  that  the  Church 
is  in  a  state  of  slavish  dependence  to  any  party  whatever  in  the 
Church  of  England  "  (18).— (Pp.  228-224.) 

♦  In  opposition  to  Mr.  Cazenove's  imiiflual  "view,"  we  extract  the 
following  from  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Aitchison's  Free  Knquinj.  The  arch- 
deacon is  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  an  hereditary  Episcopalian,  with  sound 
principles  and  mnch  foresight : — ♦'  The  confirmation  of  the  Warden's  self- 
election  by  the  Episcopal  College,  is  a  most  eventful,  as  well  as  a  most 
melancholy  circimiBtance  in  the  liistory  of  the  Church.  To  the  mere 
partisan,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  triumph  or  anger ;  to  the  lukewarm  a  matter 
deserving  nothing  more  than  a  passing  remark;  to  dissenters  whether 
Protestant  or  Ultramontane,  a  subject  of  scorn  and  rejoicing;  to  the 
thoughtful  few  a  calamity  most  distressing  and  pernicious.  The  abolition 
of  Prelacy  in  1689  was  the  act  of  enemies  ;  this  is  an  act  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Choroh  themselyes."— (P.  25.    Edinburgh  •  Beton,  1853.) 
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Here,  then,  are  eighteen  distinct  denials,  and  at  first  sight 
they  look  formidable.  On  examination,  however,  seven  of 
them,  i.e.,  Nos.  1,  2,  10,  11,  13,  17,  and  18,  are  found  to 
refer  to  mere  matters  of  opinion,  regarding  which  Mr.  Cazenove 
may  freely  and  reasonably  differ  from  ourselves.  We  have  as 
good  a  right  to  our  opinion  as  he  to  his.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
denials  touch  facts — our  notoriously  strong  point.  Seven 
more,  being  Nos.  8,  4,  5,  12,  14,  15,  and  16  are,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  high-sounding  contradictions  of  proposi- 
tions which  we  never  affirmed.  Four  denials,  out  of  eighteen^ 
therefore,  viz. :  those  numbered,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  are  left.  No.  7 
having  already  been  fiilly  considered  at  p.  408,  only  three 
remain  for  further  investigation  here  : — 

(a)  6.  The  position  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  the 
Scotch  Church. 

(13)  8.  The  question  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  election  of  him- 
self to  the  Episcopate. 

(7)  9.  The  gradual  extinction  of  the  Scotch  Liturgy. 

(a.)  Here  we  can  but  repeat  in  substance  what  we  stated  in 
the  paper  criticised,  and  what  is  notorious  to  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  viz. :  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
are  simply  Articles  of  Religion,  and  are  in  no  sense  part  of 
the  Faith  of  the  Church.  Anglican  clergy  subscribe  tiiem  of 
course,  but  that  act  does  not  elevate  their  various  propositions 
to  a  level  wdth  the  decrees  of  Chalccdon  and  Ephesus,  much  less 
to  the  position  of  the  ancient  creeds.  Yet  the  Introduction 
to  the  Scotch  Canons  of  1863  (which  was  formally  signed  by 
the  Primus,  the  Prolocutor,  all  the  Bishops,  all  the  Deans  and 
Delegates  of  the  **  Episcopal  cgmmunion  '* — ^if  we  do  not 
obtain  an  expression  of  its  **mind"  here,  where  on  earth, 
shall  we  get  it  ?)  maintains  that  the  Scotch  Church  was  then 
*'  adopting  as  a  Standard  of  Faith  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Religion."  Mr.  Cazenove  is  certainly  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  Church  of  England  ever  took  up  so  unsound  and  pre- 
posterous a  position.  And  equally  mistaken  in  denying  that 
their  status  "  is  different  from  that  assigned  to  them  iu 
England."* 

(^.)  The  most  astonishing  portion  of  Mr.  Cazenove's 
paper  is  that  in  which  he  boldly  attempts  to  defend  that 
which  everybody  in  Scotland  except  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr. 
W.  G.  Shaw  has  long  ago  allowed  to  be  indefensible  and 
wrong.     We  challenge  him  to  produce  a  single  historical  pre- 

•  *'As  a  Public  Test  or  standard  of  the  Religious  Principles  of  ow 
ChurcK'  as  a  •*  Confession  of  Faith,'*  Scottish  Canons  in  loco. 
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cedent  for  a  proceeding,  which  we  not  only  firmly  believe  to 
have  brought  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  the  *'  Scottish 
Episcopal  Chnrch/'  but  to  be  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  her  present  marked  decline.  On  this  point  there 
is  a  leading  legal  maxim :  Nemo  se  ipsum  eligere  potest. 
And  Devotus,  Electiones  praelatorum  infebiobum,  xiii.  and 
xiv.,  &c.,  on  the  question,  Qui  eligere  et  qui  eligi  possunt, 
vol.  1 .  p.  269,  says  later  on :  Carent  eligendi  jure  furiosi  et 
amentes,  in  sacris  non  constituti  (1),  suspensi  (2),  qui  perso- 
nali  interdicto  (3),  aut  majori  excommunicatione  tenentur  (4), 
canonici,  supra  numerum  (5),  carentes  aetate,  quam  statute 
postulant  (6) ;  denique,  prohibetur,  quis  semet-ipsum  eligere 
(7).  For  dl  these  cases  he  refers  to  Schmalzgrueber.  Of 
this  great  work  there  are  two  editions,  one  in  seven  vols. 
4to.,  and  another  in  twelve  vols.  4to.,  Rome,  1845.  Vide  Cap. 
26,  de  jure  jmtr.y  et  Cap.  7,  de  institut.  Then,  again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Civil  Law  is  of  the  greatest 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  questions  where  scrupulous  equity 
is  required.  D.  xxvi.  5.  4.  Idem  (Ulpianus)  Praetor  ipse 
BE  TUTOREM  DARE  NON  POTEST,  sicut  nic  pedaneus  judex,  nee 
compromissarius  ex  sua  sententia  fieri  potest.  That  is,  no 
one  can  elect  himself.  There  is  one  feeeming  exception,  the 
case  of  the  Decuriones. — D.  iii.  4.  4.  Paulus-Plane  at  si  duse 
partes  Decurionum  adfuerint,  is  quoque  quem  decemunt, 
nnmerari  potest.  That  is  two-thirds  must  be  present,  not 
that  two  thirds  must  vote.  D.  L.  9.  Marcianus — ilia  decreta 
quop  non  legitime  numero  Decurionimi  coacto  facta  sunt,  non 
valent  (3).  Ulpianus — Lege  antem  muuicipali  cavetur,  ut 
ordo  non  alitor  habeatur,  quam  duabus  partis  adhihitis.  The 
end  of  the  rule — No  one  can  elect  himself — is  to  supply  a 
principle  of  decision.  If  a  particular  rule  can  be  cited  in  one's 
favour,  this  throws  upon  the  adversary  the  burden  of  proving 
that  his  case  is  an  exception  to  it.  The  rule  is  never  vicious 
like  a  bad  title,  but  sometimes  it  is  inapplicable,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  suspended.  Puffcndorff,  Bk.  vii.  c.  2,  17,  On  the 
Law  Natural.  **  If  the  parties  divided  are  equal,  no  resolution 
shall  pass ;  but  matters  shall  continue  as  before."  This  is 
the  real  answer,  groimded  on  the  law  of  Nature.  In  Stephen's 
Notes  upon  31  Eliz.  c.  6,  against  abuses  in  College  and  other 
elections  the  rules  are  taken  from  the  Canon  Law.  One  runs 
as  follows :  '*  When  the  votes  are  equal,  one  who  is  an  elector 
being  chosen,  shall  have  the  preference  before  one  who  is  not 
an  elector.  Thus,  if  there  are  seven  voters,  and  three  of  them 
choose  one  of  the  seven,  and  the  other  three  choose  another  who 
is  not  of  the  seven ;  he  of  the  seven  who  is  chosen  shall  have 
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the  preference."  Again,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  not  allow 
the  Trustee  of  a  School  to  vote  for  liimself  in  the  election  of 
Master,  because  he  is  deciding  upon  his  own  fitness,,  nor  evep 
to  hold  land  belonging  to  tlie  School  as  tenant.  Nemo  debet 
esse  Judex  in  propria  sua  caum.  Other  instances  of  this 
could  be  given,  but  the  first  application  of  this  rule  is  to  the 
mode  of  a^//}i;/{8fm/<r/ justice.  The  King  cannot  sit  as  judge 
in  a  civil  or  criminal  coui't.  A  justice  of  peace  likewise  who  is 
interested  in  a  matter  pending  caimot  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. We  must  distinguish  the  cases  where  a  man's 
interest  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the  member  of  a 
particular  body  cori)orate,  and  those  where  he  has  an  interest 
as  an  individual.  It  is  so  contrary  to  natural  justice,  without 
which  Christianity  itself  is  mere  moonshine. 

The  doctrine  of  majorities  was  fidly  discussed  in  the  cele- 
brated Braiiitree  church-rate  case.  This  case  of  a  clerk  pre- 
suming to  vote  himself  into  the  episcopate  has  never  been 
before  a  General  Council,  because  such  a  thing  was  never  heard 
of  before. 

Such  authorities  as  these,  whether  we  regard  the  broad 
principle  of  equity  and  justice,  or  the  entire  absence  of 
historical  precedents,  may  have  no  weight  with  Mr.  Cazenove. 
With  persons  who  are  not  called  upon  by  their  position  to 
defend  the  indefensible,  however,  it  \vill  be  different.  They 
will  judge  otherwise,  and  may  forgive  his  rashness  for  the  sake 
of  his  chivalry  :  though,  like  ourselves,  bo  puzzled  to  reconcile 
his  most  imique  view  witli  the  plain  declaration  of  the  present 
Scotch  Canons  which  we  presume  he  has  signed  in  a  non- 
natural  sense.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  yublic  opinion 
was  against  tlie  gross  case  in  question.  All  the  Scotch  bish()2)8, 
with  the  excei)tion  of  the  Bishop  of  1  Brechin,  twice  sanctioned 
tlio  principle  of  rolu  (jnacopari,  and  foi-mally  pronounced  Dr. 
Wordsworth's  conduct  to  be  *' not  only  legally  justifiable  but 
morally  blameless."  But  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Canons  in 
1863,  feeling  that  tliey  had  been  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and 
had  created  a  scandal  wliich  even  now  shows  small  signs  of 
decay, — notwithstanding  the  bluster  of  the  person  obliquely 
condemned,  tliey  inseiied  the  following  which  mav  be  foimd 
(p.  3)  in  the  5th  section  of  Canon  III.,  ''  Of  the  Election  of 
Bishops  to  vacant  dioceses,'* — *'  Provided  alwoys  that  no 
clergyman  shall  vote  for  his  oivn  elcetion,''i     Whatever,  thei-e- 

•  We  are  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  legal  expoBition  to  the  greatest 
living  (ranonist  in  the  Cliureh  of  England. 

t  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  1863.  Edinburgh ; 
Grant. 
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fore,  Mr.  Cazenove  may  or  may  not  think  on  this  point,  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has,  for  the  present,  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  imitate  in  the  futm*e  the  conduct  of  the  illegally 
and  irregularly-elected  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  And  we  are 
glad,  for  his  own  sake  that  it  is  so.  Mr.  Cazenove  in  some 
respects  would  make  an  excellent  bishop,  but  his  sincerest 
admirers  have  no  desire  to  hear  of  his  having  elected  himself 
id  that  high  office,  even  though  it  might  be  under  the  shelter 
of  a  legal  opinion  obtained  from  the  Attorney-General  of  a 
Whig-Radical  government. 

{7.)  The  gradual  extinction  of  the  Scotch  Liturgy. 

On  this  i)oint  wo  can  but  repeat  wliat  has  been  already 
asserted,  viz.,  that,  while  in  the  year  1805,  the  use  of  the 
National  Office  was  universal,  both  by  bishops  and  presbyters, 
in  cities  as  well  as  in  villages ;  now  it  is  only  used  in  25  out  of 
169  charges — most  of  them  in  the  north.  But  even  in  that 
part,  anciently  the  stronghold  of  Episcopacy,  the  inroads  of 
Liberalism,  and  the  chilling  influence  of  Scottish  Anglicanizers 
have  steadily  and  surely  continued  the  work  of  extra- version — 
the  popularity-hunting  Bishop  Suther,  of  Aberdeen,  being 
foremost  in  quiet  energ}-  and  full  of  Protestant  confidence.  In 
this  diocese  its  use  has  been  discontinued  at  three  places  since 
the  passing  of  the  Canons  in  1863  and  at  two  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  Andrews'  while  it  luis  not  been  adopted  anywhere  else  as  a 
makeweight.  In  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  to  whose  progress 
in  true  Catholicity,  Mr.  E.  W.  Urquliart, — an  eye-witness, 
residing  at  Oxford, — bears  testimony,  the  Scotch  Office  is  used 
in  one  charge  out  of  82.  These  are  unquestioned  facts.  As 
regards  principles,  the  imbearable  vigour  of  those  Scotch 
Episcoptdians,  who  detesting  thcii*  o^vn  Office,*  consented  to 
make  it  a  Jonah  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  suggestion,  prior  to 
the  passing  of  the  Disabilities  Bill,  finds  no  adequate  opposition 
from  the  enfeebled,  scattered  and  isolated  Catholics  of  the 
north.  One  of  the  warmest  native  defenders  of  the  Office — as 
good  a  judge  as  Mr.  Cazenove — thus  ^mtes  to  us  regarding  the 

*  '»At  Glasgow,  while  the  congregation  now  assembling  in  S.  Mary's 
met  in  the  Grammar  School,  the  aged  Pastor  being  on  his  death-bed,  his 
assistant  and  successor  collected  aU  the  Scotch  Communion  Offices  he  could 
find  in  the  place  of  worship  and  burned  them ;  and  without  leave  asked  or 
given  from  any  quarter,  introduced  the  English  office." — The  Church  of 
Scotland  her  own  best  advocate.     Edinburgh  :  R.  Lendrum  &  Co.,  1850. 

"  Bring  us  into  identity,*'  [Le.  abohah  the  Scotch  office,]  wrote  Bishop 
Swing  to  Dr.  Terrot,  the  Primus,  in  1858,  "with  the  pure  Church  of 
Bngland,  with  that  Church  whose  bishops  perished  at  the  stake  rather  than 
allow  those  doctrines  which  are  now  brought  in  '*  [i.e.  the  doctrine  of  Scotch 
Office.]     Letter  to  Frimus,  pp.  16,  17. 
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very  evil  which,  by  our  needfdl  warning,  we  had  consideratelj 
attempted  to  avert : — 

**  "With  too  good  cause,  I  fear  your  prophecy  of  ill-tidings  is 
by  no  means  u^ikely  to  be  fulfilled.  There  is  such  an  apathy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  be  in  the  foremost  ranks,  such 
a  cold-blooded  indifference  amongst  our  laity,  and  such  an 
abject  Church-of-England- worship  amongst  our  right  reverend 
bishops,  that  I  quite  think  with  you  that  the  Scottish  Office 
will  eventually,  in  no  long  time,  be  given  up  altogether.  The 
*  silent  revolution,'  as  you  term  it,  is  fast  changing  or  wiping  out 
the  old  landmarks  and  much  for  which  in  sincere  devotion  I 
laboured  and  hved.  The  bishops  have  half  turned  it  out  of 
Trinity  College,  they  may  allow  it  to  remain  at  the  College  of 
the  Spirit  at  Cumbrae,  because  its  founder  is  both  the  son  and 
brother  of  a  peer.  Bishops  who  are  not  peers,  always  give  a 
devout  cxdtus  to  laymen  whose  relations  and  connections  are,'' 

Mr.  Cazenove  has  no  doubt  learnt  by  this  time  how 
quixotic  was  his  amiable,  but  in  some  respects  commendable 
attempt,  to  re-polish  an  unpolishable  institution.  Our  facts 
and  remarks  were  neither  novel  nor  uncalled-for.  We  were 
but  putting  into  our  own  language  what  had  been  previously 
set  forth  by  those  high  in  authority.  The  ripe  scholar  and 
eminent  theologian  who  presides  over  the  Episcopal  district  of 
Argyle,  forestalled  us  eight  years  ago  in  one  or  two  of  our  most 
important  statements.  For  example,  **his  lordship"  fully 
admits  the  decrease  of  Episcopalian  flocks  and  the  failure  of 
Episcopalian  ministrations.  Here  are  "  his  lordship's  '* 
words  : — **  Our  flocks  suffer,  yea  our  flocks  fail  us ;  the  pro- 
vision is  not  suflScient,  it  is  not  nourishment.  [The  Bishop 
appears  to  be  alluding  to  the  painful  infrequency  of  Eucharistic 
celebrations  in  Scotland,  and  to  the  practice  of  using  the 
so-called  ''Table  Prayers."]  All  creatures  are  attached  to 
those  who  feed  them,  if  ours  are  not  attached,  it  is  because 
they  arc  not  fed ;  not  with  food  convenient  for  them,  not  with 
that  indicated  by  the  Good  Shepherd  when  He  said  *  Feed 
my  sheep — feed  my  lambs.'  " — (P.  5.  Letter  to  the  Primus,  by 
the  Bialioj)  of  Argyle,  Edinburgh,  1858.)  And  again,  in 
reference  to  the  notorious  decrease  on  all  hands,  "  Oiu*  flocks 
fail  us,  and  we  gain  no  additions  to  them  from  without." 
And  as  regards  the  poverty  of  Episcopalians,  "  Surely  the 
inadequate  rcsom-ces  of  our  institutions,  the  miserable  allow- 
ances to  our  clergy,  are  easily  accounted  for.  Would  the 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  Scotland  (for  most  of  tlie  learned 
and  landed  interests  belong  to  our  communion)  suffer  such 
things,  were   their  affections   engaged  with   us.      Is   it   not 
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becanse  they  are  not  so  ?"  If  the  grammar  of  this  sentence  be 
not  very  understandable — the  truths  set  forth  are  at  least 
accurate  and  important,  and  are,  moreover,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  those  upon  which  the  Union  Review  has  already 
commented. 

Marking  the  increase  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Glasgow,* 
Archdeacon  Aitchison  thus  writes,  giving  a  key  to  the  unlock- 
ing of  those  statistical  difficulties  given  in  our  March  number, 
wUch  have  equally  astonished  many  Scotch  Episcopalians  and 
English  Catholics : — **  This  I  do  know — that  it  was  and 
I  suppose  still  is,  the  practice  for  the  Romish  bishop  and  his 
clergy  to  visit  the  Infirmary  and  Fever  Hospital  regularly,  by 
tarns  of  a  month  each;  while  the  then  resident  Episcopal 
clergy  declined  to  do  so  when  asked,  with  the  exception 
of  the  late  Dean  Routledge,  who  was  ever  ready  to  do  all  such 
works  of  charity.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  the 
Bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Romish  communion  receive  the 
name  of  *  the  Catholic  clergy*  in  Glasgow,  while  he  of  the 
reformed  Church  who  is  called  *  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway,*  resides  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  and 
merely  passes  two  or  three  days  a  week  in  his  city,  including 
Svmday,  and  deputing  the  shepherding  of  the  poor  to  the  few 
clergy  who  cannot  possibly  tend  one-tenth  part  of  the  professing 
Episcopalians.** — (.1  ^'''^^'  -?«^""'^,  P-  Bl.) 

Once  more,  on  the  general  character  of  Episcopacy  the 
same  writer  remarks,  *'  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Holy 
Apostolic  Scottish  Church  [what  a  queer  name  \]  is  now  under 
the  denomination  of  '  tlic  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  *  degraded 
into  the  form  of  a  dissenting  body,**  (p.  38,)  and  again  further 
on — "  The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
completely  at  sea.  It  has  abandoned  its  only  vantage-ground 
by  the  surrender  of  its  claim  to  nationality,  and  is  utterly 
disqualified  from  offering  resistance  to  any  attempted  invasion 
of  the  National  Church.**— (P.  44.) 

"Private  spite,**  "  desire  of  vengeance,"  and  "  one-sided 
and  falsified  account,'*  (Scottish  Guardian,  p.  224,)  are  the 
choice  terms  which  Mr.  Cazenove's  correspondents  apply  to  us 
and  to  oiu*  criticisms.  While*  we  regret,  we  can  afford  to  pass 
over,  and  charitably  forgive,  such  a  style  of  controversy — 
revealing  as  it  does  the  extreme  weakness  of  a  bad  and  feeble 
cause.     The  further  statement  that  there  was  "  rarely  a  single 

•  We  find  that  at  p.  132  of  our  article  on  "The  Two  Communions  of 
Scotland,"  we  haviB  greatly  understated  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Glasgow,  by  five  and  twenty  thousand.  The  number  is  not  100,000  but 
125,000. 
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word  of  praise  "  for  Scotch  Episcopalians  is,  to  use  adjectives 
of  moderation  and  mildness,  entirely  inaccurate  and  untrue. 
We  praised  those  ^'  devoted  Scotch  Episcopalians  '*  influenced 
by  the  Oxford  movement,  at  p.  142,  Bishop  Forbes  at  pp.  139 
and  143,  Mr.  Cheyne  at  p.  140,  and  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
school  in  sentences  of  sincere  admiration  at  p.  157.  There 
was  no  necessity  to  do  more,  because  other  people  had  already 
occupied  that  pleasant  ground. 

As  Mr.  Cazcnove  alludes  to  the  Church  Review  with 
approbation,  and  speaks  admiringly  of  its  aggressive  article 
upon  ourselves,  we  ventiu-e  to  remark  that  in  nothing  we  have 
written  have  there  been  more  })ertinent  criticisms  nor  more 
damaging  &cts  than  in  the  Scottish  correspondent's  papers  in 
that  serial.  We  do  not  complain,  however,  that  the  Church 
Press  Company,  composed,  as  its  board  of  directors  is,  mainly 
of  Scotch  Episcopalians,  should  have  forced  upon  the  con- 
ductors, as  is  reported,  the  insertion  of  an  article,  so  strongly 
at  variance  vntii  the  general  tone  of  their  Scotch  correspondent's 
interesting  communications ;  because  the  more  enquiry  is 
generated,  the  more  surely  will  Truth  prevail.  The  incongruous 
inconsistency  of  our  contemporary,  notwithstanding,  has  been 
a  subject  of  general  remark.  However,  the  consistency  or 
inconsistency,  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  Church  Review  is 
not  our  concern. 

The  following  extract  from  its  impression  of  May  26th 
completely  ratilica  the  comments  we  thought  it  our  duty  to 
make  on  the  true  character  of  the  20th  of  the  new  Scotch 
canons : — 

**  At  length  the  cro\vning  act  of  a  long  series  of  iiTcgular  and 
scliismatical  doings  lias  been  performed  in  the  consecration  of 
the  new  cliurch  at  Crieff.  It  is  only  needful  to  remind  your 
readers  that  there  already  existed  at  Crieff  a  church,  built  by 
Mr.  Lcndrum  and  consecrated  by  the  late  Bishop  Torry.  TJie 
Bishop,  on  a  inunber  of  foolish  and  uiureasonable  grounds, 
maintained  that  Mr,  Lcndi-um  had  no  rights  connected  with  the 
congregation ;  and,  although  the  congi-egation  went  with  Mr. 
Lendrum  in  his  views,  the  Bishop  had  recourse  to  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  maxim,  divide  et  impera.  By  a  series  of  well- 
.  laid  plans,  lie  did  what  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  do — ^lie  made 
a  second  party  in  the  congregation ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
new  canons,  which  have  given  the  bishops  xmheard-of  powers, 
he  planted  a  new  mission  next  door  to  tlie  old  Church,  whilst 
he  refused  to  institute  a  pastor  to  the  existing  charge.  The  very 
ease  with  which  the  thing  could  thus  be  done  only  increases  the 
scandal  of  it.  IWca  fort  iter  conveys  the  notion  of  something  of 
nobihty.     But,  as  one  knows  perfectly  well  that  such  a  course 
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would  not  have  been  attempted  bad  tbe  congregation  been 
wealthy,  this  act  of  spiritual  high-handedness  is  unrelieved  by 
one  touch  on  which  anyone  can  look  with  complacency.  Then, 
owing  to  the  delightful  state  of  no-law  in  which  we  live,  when 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  College  of  Bishops  they  simply  refused 
jusikice  and  hung  up  the  case,  on  the  plea  that  there  were  issues 
in  it  which  might  come  to  be  tried  in  a  civil  court !  Seeing 
that  the  Church  has  a  great  jealousy  of  the  civil  power,  and 
has  in  her  canons  provided  that  cases  shall  not  be  tried  there, 
it  was  certainly  rather  odd  to  be  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Session.  But  the  Episcopal  Synod  in  Scotland  is  the  very 
ideal  de  VimprevH.  No  one  knows  what  it  will  do.  Any  fui-ther 
hope  in  that  quarter  was  at  an  end.  The  bishops  washed  their 
hands  of  the  case,  and  the  poor  congregation  of  Crieff  were  left 
to  the  unequal  contest  with  a  bishop  having  pre^ioualy  unheard- 
of  powers,  and  a  Court  of  Appeal  who  deUberately  handed  them 
over  to  his  uncontrolled  disposition  of  them.  So,  one  by  one, 
every  ecclesiastical  principle  has  been  violated.  A  consecrated 
Church  has  been  regarded  as  common  bjr  a  bishop ;  a  congre- 
gation has  been  conceived  to  have  no  privileges  ;  a  founder  to 
have  no  rights  ;  and  a  reign  of  anarchy  has  been  inaugurated, 
from  which,  milcss  I  greatly  mistake,  this  Church  will  not  be 
very  long  in  suffering  as  she  richly  deserves." 

And  here  we  have  done  ^vith  an  unsavoury  subject  to 
which  we  need  not  again  revert.  While  thanking  those  of  om* 
correspondents  who  liave  acknowledged  the  service  we  have 
rendered  to  Scotch  Episcopacy  by  **  speaking  the  truth  in  love," 
wo  cannot  but  feel  confident  that  the  struggling  units  of  a  onco 
well-bonded-together  CathoUc  party,  heirs  of  a  school  almost 
extinct,  will  be  efficiently  helped  by  our  advocacy  of  their  fail- 
ing cause.  The  general  attention  as  well  as  the  rude  abuse 
we  have  received,  in  patience  and  charity,  coupled  with  the 
now  proved  weakness  of  Mr.  Cazenove's  controversial  position, 
are  at  once  evidences  and  testimonies  to  all  but  those  who  are 
blinded  by  prejudice,  interested  by  position  or  puffed  up  by 
national  vanity,  that  the  author  of  "  The  Two  Communions  in 
Scotland,"  Uke  S.  Paul  in  peril  of  his  coimtrymen  and  in  peril 
of  false  brethren,  has  neither  gleaned  facts  nor  "laboured  in 
vain." 
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Art.  XVm.— the  OTHER  GOSPEL. 

In  recent  times  mthin  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  Ghnrch 
there  has  spnmg  up  a  new  race  of  teachers,  who  are  bringing 
forward  very  old  doctrines  as  if  they  were  something  new; 
and  who  are  uttering  the  most  common-place  and  threadbare 
sophistries,  as  if  they  were  something  profound.  The  teaching  of 
this  new  school  we  term  **  the  Other  Gospel,"  for  relatively  what 
the  teaching  of  Judaism  was  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  primitive 
times ;  that,  the  teaching  of  this  Other  Gospel  is  to  the  same  Cedth 
now.  It  is  the  relation  merely  which  holds  good,  and  not  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  teaching  itself.  The  other  gospel  of 
S.  Paul's  days  was  essentially  traditional,  literal,  conservative, 
and  inflexible :  the  other  gospel  of  our  day  is  essentially  nn« 
traditional,  mystical,  democratic,  and  elastic.  In  fiact  so  in- 
tangible, so  destructive,  and  so  slippery,  that  it  is  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  it  to  a  positive  form.  It  is  not  the  gospel  of 
the  Church  in  England  ;  for  whatever  may  be  her  deficiencies 
in  practice,  she  is  thoroughly  Catholic  in  theory  ;  she  accepts 
the  Catholic  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  she  adnuts 
Catholic  tradition  to  be  the  Interpreter  of  that  Scripture  ;  her 
creeds,  her  liturgy,  her  authorized  formularies  of  instruction ; 
all  imply  her  allegiance  to  the  tradition  of  the  Universal 
Church.  Its  want  of  being  systematic,  the  absence  of  literalism 
in  this  Other  Gospel,  renders  it  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  a 
system  ;  and  then  as  it  is  not  conservative,  it  is  ever  changing 
its  form ;  and  the  old  material  of  thought  and  theology,  cannot 
be  traced,  as  worked  up  anew  into  the  recent  stnicture. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  compare  the  Other  Gospel 
with  the  Alcxandrianism  of  the  third  century,  but  the  com- 
parison is  one  that  will  not  hold  good.  The  founders  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria  were  indeed  mighty  men,  men  of  renowTi ; 
Pantienus,  Clement,  Origen,  were  but  the  brighter  planets 
amidst  a  host  of  brilliant  constellations.  The  teachers  of  the 
Other  Gospel,  are  not  leading  men :  are  not  great  masters, 
and  great  teachers :  they  are  prophets  of  a  new  order  indeed, 
but  slenderly  endowed  with  the  prophetic  gift.  The  Fathers 
of  ^Vlexandria  combined  a  profound  knowledge  of  and  rever- 
ence for  Holy  Scripture,  with  a  deep  and  living  knowledge,  of 
the  highest  intellect,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  :  and  they 
applied  their  knowledge  of  Plato  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible ;  in  fact  they  did  very  much  with  Plato,  what  the  School- 
men  subsequently,  did  with  Aristotle.      It  was  the  natural 
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difference  in  the  elementary  composition  which  made  the  dis- 
tinction between  Alexandrianism  and  Scholasticism. 

In  vain  we  enquire  what  are  the  component  parts  of  the 
Other  Gospel  which  is  gaining  so  much  ground  amongst  us. 
The  Biblical  element  is  exceedingly  small ;  the  proportion  of 
real  sound  philosophy,  is  equally  limited.  We  turn  where  we 
should  naturally  turn,  to  the  different  metaphysical  schools  of 
Germany,  and  we  find  that  their  deeper  speculations  and 
profounder  mysticisms,  are  unrepresented  in  it.  It  is  altogether 
a  gospel  of  deniab.  It  denies  the  outward  visible  polity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  a  channel  of  grace.  It  denies  not 
only  large  portions  of  the  text,  but  also  of  the  literal  and 
and  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
It  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  a  plan  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  Atonement  itself  to  be  a  satisfaction  for  sin.  It 
denies  the  justice,  while  it  accepts  the  mercy  of  God ;  it  is 
willing  to  receive  eternal  life  at  His  hands;  but  not  eternal 
punishment  as  the  penalty  of  unpardoned  sin.  It  denies 
positive  objective  truth  to  such  an  extent ;  that  all  forms  of 
error  are  to  be  sympathized  with,  and  to  be  condoled  over  with 
a  maudlin  tenderness.  When  we  seek  for  what  it  gives  us 
in  return  for  all  this  taking  away ;  we  are  astonished  to  find  a 
castle  in  the  air ;  a  shadowy  church  unreal  and  dreamy ;  a 
licence  to  think  without  law ;  Sacraments  which  are  but 
ontward  signs  of  something  that  can  hardly  be  defined;  in 
short,  the  absence  of  a  true  and  intelligible  guiding  fi*om  the 
city  of  this  world  to  the  City  of  God.  The  Other  Gospel 
raises  a  Poean  over  its  new  found  liberty  and  its  unfettered 
thought ;  it  sings  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  and  on  earth 
peace  good  wiQ  towards  men,**  which  the  angels  sang  in  true 
prophetic  spirit,  well  knowing  the  things  that  should  hereafter 
come  to  pass. 

We  will  examine  the  teaching  of  the  Other  Gospel  upon 
some  important  theological  topics,  the  discussion  of  which  is 
at  this  time  very  rife  among  us.  [Our  original  intention  was 
to  have  passed  on  to  have  noted  the  leading  features  of  that 
Scriptural  degradation  which  forms  so  sad  an  element  in  this 
"Other  Gospel"  system.  Alas  !  it  is  only  two  examples^  and 
those  treated  in  a  most  imperfect  and  cursory  maimer,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  forward.  Its  treatment  of  ecclesiastical 
history  has  of  necessity  been  omitted  altogether.]  We  note, 
in  the  first  place,  how  the  Other  Gospel  is  applied  to  the  denial 
of  God  sending  any  judgments  in  this  world  for  the  punishment 
of  national  sin.  Because  the  heathen  attributed  epidemics  and 
the  like  scourges  to  a  malignant  power,  the  writers  of  this 
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gospel  most  illogically  infer  that  they  conld  not  come  from 
God  without  making  God  "  a  Destroyer."  The  Old  Testament 
represents  God  as  a  Deliverer  to  His  chosen  people :  this  is 
acknowledged.  The  fact  that  He  is  also  a  God  of  vengeanee 
is  altogether  overlooked.  The  testimony  that  the  Bible  bears 
to  God  having  punished  nations  as  w^ell  as*  individuals  for 
grievous  sins  is  overthrown  by  asserting  two  falsehoods  of 
human  invention, — the  one  denying  that  the  Deliverer  and 
the  Destroyer  can  be  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  the  other 
denying  that  the  God  of  life  can,  according  to  His  Own  word, 
send  temporal  death  as  His  ordained  pimishment  for  express 
acts  of  disobedience.  And  then  it  says,  that  it  savours  of 
Manichseism  if  the  Destroyer  and  Creator  are  united  in  one 
person ;  whereas  it  is  not  only  direct  Manichseism  but  Valen- 
tinianism  also ;  to  assume  two  separate  powers  as  engaged  in 
the  real  government  of  the  universe. 

It  asserts  also,  that  even  by  the  wicked,  death  is  not  to  be 
feared,  and  tlierefore  the  priest,  in  the  time  of  plague,  is  not 
to  **  persuade  men"  as  one  "  knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord," 
but  he  is  to  teach  men,  that  all  such  plague  comes  from  the 
Evil  Spirit,  and  is  not  in  any  way  an  expression  of  the  wrath 
of  God.  The  work  of  the  physician  and  the  work  of  the 
divine  is  to  go  hand  in  hand ;  the  soul  is  not  to  be  aroased 
from  its  lethargy  of  sin,  but  to  be  cheered  by  a  false  peace, 
that  now  energj'  may  be  given  to  the  suffering  body.  To  cut 
off  the  right  hand,  or  to  phick  out  the  right  eye,  if  needful  to 
save  the  soul  from  death,  it  regards  as  simply  meaningless 
forms  of  expression.  The  Deliverer  could  never  wisli  the  body 
to  be  injured  ;  while  death,  as  applied  to  the  soul,  is  nothing 
more  tlian  a  figure  of  siieech.  Sucli  words  as.  Though  He 
slay  mc  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,  find  no  place  in  the  Other 
Gospel.  It  would  teach  us  that  He  who  slays  could  not  bo 
the  tnie  God ;  that  to  trust  in  tlie  Slayer  would  be  to  have 
faith  in  the  Evil  One. 

The  practical  working  of  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  this : 
— that  in  times  of  **  any  common  plague  or  sickness"  no  special 
prayers  are  to  be  publicly  offered  up  to  God ;  that  He  is  not  to 
be  propitiated  by  any  national  humiliation;  that  the  repentance 
of  the  Ninevites  upon  whom  destruction  was  imminent,  was  but 
a  desertion  from  **  the  service  of  death  for  the  service  of  the 
Author  and  Preserver  of  Ufe,  the  enemy  of  death."  The  mist 
that  is  thrown  over  the  subject  is  very  curious ;  just  punishing, 
is  confounded  with  impious  cursing;  and  the  recognition  of 
God's  hand  in  the  storm,  as  a  degrading  form  of  idolatry. 
Two  essential  doctrines  of  the  faith  are  thus  wholly  cast  aside, 
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viz,,  the  retributive  justice  of  God  making  itself  manifest  on 
eartib,  and  ^witiowa^  «in  justly  calling  this  down  upon  an  offending 
people.  And  so  this  most  general  and  enlarged  application  of 
revealed  religion,  is  made  of  no  account,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  more  surely,  for  undermining  the  Catholic  and  Scrip- 
tural teaching  upon  the  salvation  of  the  soul  through  the 
Precious  Blood ;  upon  the  real  freedom  of  the  will ;  the  true 
nature  of  Anti-Christ,  and  upon  other  equally  important  topics. 
Considering  them  in  order,  we  may  mention  that  indistinct- 
ness has  been  ever  rightly  laid  to  tlie  charge  of  this  Other 
Gospel,  and  truly  the  way  in  which  the  salration  of  the  soul  is 
treated  of,  confirms  the  charge.  God  is  to  be  trusted  and  not 
to  be  feared.  The  very  body,  as  being  the  work  of  the  Author 
of  life,  although  it  has  yet  to  die,  is  not  to  be  put  in  contrast 
with  the  undying  soul.  Salvation  consists  in  a  higher  life, 
making  man's  lower  life  **far  more  intelligible,  far  more 
beautiAiI,  far  more  sacred."  And  the  higher  life  itself  con- 
sists in  the  awakening  of  the  soul,  as  an  organ  of  thought,  to 
think  upon  God  and  draw  nigh  to  Him.  There  is  no  work  for 
man  to  do  except  Jn  some  mystical  and  uncertain  way,  to 
believe  himself  through  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  very  Child  of 
God — of  "the  God  of  Salvation,'*  **Who  has  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world  for  the  very  purpose  of  sa^^ng  us  out  of  all  death,  of 
bringing  us  to  the  highest  life  of  which  He  has  made  us 
capable.  Tnist,  entire  trust,  in  Him  is  the  right  state  for 
body  and  spirit,  l^ut  the  spirit  exercises  the  trust ;  the  body 
only  receives  the  blessing  of  it  in  the  freedom  of  all  its  powers 
and  energies."  The  Other  Gospel  teaches  nothing  about 
pardon  through  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  tlie  application  of  tliat 
pardon  through  the  sacraments  of  the  Church.  We  shall  see 
elsewhere  what  it  teaches  of  the  new  birth  in  Holy  Baptism, 
and  how  it  renders  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixth  chapter  of 
S.  John  a  mere  unmeaning  tissue  of  allegory.  This  plan  of 
salvation,  of  course,  denies  any  lasting  pimishment  as  due  to 
sin ;  for  it  is  stated  to  be  the  question  of  the  day  "  whether 
God  the  Creator  has  devised  and  prepared  that  eternal  death 
for  His  creatures.  Or  whether  we  may  say  of  this,  as  of  the 
other  death,  He  is  the  Redeemer  from  it,  He  is  the  Author  of 
life — only  of  life."  So  all  those  fearful  warnings  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  about  the  unquenchable  fire  ; — those  awful  pro- 
phecies of  S.  John  about  the  burning  lake  and  the  second 
death,  are  resolved  by  this  Other  Gospel,  into  a  question  of  the 
day  ! — the  question  of  English  divinity  of  the  present  day,  a 
question  settled  more  than  Iwenty-three  centuries  ago  by  the 
Old  Testament,  and  sixteen  centuries  ago  by  the  New ;  and 
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witnessed  to  by  au  unbroken  tradition  in  the  Catholic  Church 
ever  since.  A  question  whether  God  has  prepared  that  hell 
into  which  all  the  wicked  shall  be  cast,  and  those  that /<rar 
Him  not.  This  new  plan  of  salvation  places  the  fall  of  man 
altogether  in  the  background. 

If  it  is  objected  that  some  of  the  more  modem  devotions 
which  the  Western  Church  pays  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  part 
obscure  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Son  : — ^the  objection  must  hold 
good  in' a  far  stronger  degree  with  the  Other  Gospel,  for  in 
it,  the  personal  work  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  His  redeeming 
sacrifice  and  love,  is  not  only  partly  obscured,  but  altogether 
hidden  from  man's  view.  True,  a  Son  is  spoken  of,  Who  has 
redeemed  mankind,  and  ''  a  Spirit  of  goodness  and  trath.  Who 
is  stronger  than  the  spirit  of  evil  and  falsehood,"  but  the 
condemnation  is  not  mentioned,  of  those  who  crucify  to  them- 
selves the  Son  of  God  afresh ;  nor  is  any  mention  made,  of  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  that  **  Spirit  of  goodness  and  truth'* 
for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
next.  It  is  lamented  that  ''  we  have  learnt  to  connect  free- 
thinking  with  atheism."  Such  free-thinking  as  is  unfolded  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Other  Gospel,  of  the  stdvation  of  the  soul 
may  not  lead  to  atheism,  but  it  does  lead  to  a  contradiction 
of  the  plain  and  positive  teaching  of  the  New  Testament :  to 
the  undue  exaltation  of  our  human  nature :  to  a  fearful  dis- 
regard of  our  Blessed  Lord  as  our  Saviour,  our  Begenerator, 
and  our  great  High  Priest.  We  give  up  a  plain  practiced 
salvation  for  a  visionary  scheme  which  crumbles  away  upon 
investigation,  and  leaves  the  soul  nothing  upon  which  to  rest, 
save  that  men  should  be  made  to  think. 

Most  serious  is  the  way  in  which  this  Other  Gospel  defines 
'*  free- thinking,"  which  is  made  not  to  consist  in  the  liberation 
of  the  soul  from  the  trammels  of  sin,  and  the  imion  of  it  with 
the  freedom  of  God,  through  the  gospel : — but  in  a  certain  un- 
bridled roaming  of  the  conscience.  A  man  who  denies 
Christianity  is  told  by  the  advocates  of  this  new  system, 
"that  he  is  trifling  with  his  immortal  soul,  but  they  at  once  con- 
cede to  him  that  he  has  claimed  a  freedom  to  think,  which 
they  dare  not  exercise.  They  implore  him  to  put  on  the 
fetters  which  they  wear.  Such  fetters,  he  is  told  are  only 
painful  at  first — custom  makes  them  easy."  And  then  an 
advocate  of  this  Other  Gospel  enters  upon  a  long  tirade 
against  the  chaining  down  of  young  thoughts,  and  the  fetter- 
ing of  lofty  aspiration  and  the  like.  As  if  every  thought  was 
not  first  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
then,  the  full  liberty  of  the  gospel  to  be  enjoyed  afterwards. 
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The  ''  free-thinking "  that  is  advocated  by  this  school  is  all 
that  we  could  wish  for,  were  there  no  revelation  and  no  teach- 
ing Church ;  were  we  left  in  the  same  condition  that  Epicurus 
was,  or  that  Plato  was : — it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  each  man 
*'  to  face  the  problems  of  his  own  life,  and  of  the  world's  life, 
and  to  demand  a  solution  of  them." 

But  we  are  not  left  in  this  condition,  and  our  highest 
freedom,  accords  with  our  holiness  of  life,  and  with  our  entire 
submission  to  the  will  of  God.  In  thinking,  as  in  everything 
else ;  perfect  freedom  does  not  arise  from  lawlessness  but  from 
perfect  submission  to  the  laws  of  thought.  Infidels  do  not 
conquer  God,  nor  do  we  imagine  them  to  do  so,  when  they 
place  their  sin-bound  and  enslaved  thoughts  in  opposition  to  the 
mind  of  God.  For  His  own  wise  purposes,  God  permits  such 
as  these  to  have  lived  in  the  same  way  as  He  permits  all  other 
evil  to  exist ;  yet  the  creature  that  rebels  against  the  Creator, 
will  in  the  end  receive  such  punishment  as  is  meet  for  him. 
Bat  there  is  a  cardinal  difference  in  this  point  between  this 
Other  Gospel  and  that  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  to 
the  Saints.  The  former  would  leave  every  wild  imagination 
unfettered,  and  every  froward  fancy  unchecked :  the  latter 
would  lead  the  soul  to  that  gospel  freedom,  which  is  the  gift 
of  our  new  birth  in  baptism,  and  which  is  appropriated  by  us 
in  proportion  as  we  draw  nigh  unto  our  Blessed  Lord,  par- 
takmg  of  His  holiness,  following  His  example,  realizing  His 
blessed  presence  by  faith,  and  ever  clinging  to  Him  with  a 
deep  and  earnest  love.  The  one  gospel  places  free-thinking 
in  the  unfettered  musings  of  a  wayward  heart  upon  its  own 
experiences,  the  Other  Gospel  places  it  in  spiritual  communion 
with  Him,  Who  has  delivered  us  from  every  bond  of  Satan  and 
his  dark  kingdom.  Connected  with  the  freedom  of  thought  is 
the  liberty  or  freedom  of  conscience,  and  this  Other  Gospel 
urges  us  to  recognize  "  the  cry  for  liberty  of  concience  as  a 
genuine  divine  cry ;  as  a  cry  to  Him  who  has  inspired  it ;  as 
the  cry  of  a  spirit  which  feels  that  it  cannot  be  tied  and  bound 
by  rules  which  we  have  imposed  upon  it ;  that  it  has  an  im-^ 
seen  Buler  whom  it  must  feel  after  till  it  finds  Him."  Then 
the  cry  is  likened  to  a  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony  ;  and  then 
again  it  is  spoken  of  as  **  a  precious  form  of  speech  which  is 
Sealed  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  patriots  the  world  or  the- 
church  has  ever  had ;  "  and  lastly  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  Sunday  and  the  week-day  conscience,  the  last  being 
preferred  to  the  first.  All  that  is  asserted  about  conscience, 
about  its  twilight,  its  ''  perpetual  tormenting  sense  of  some- 
"thing  wrong ;  "    even  down  to  the  union  of  the  priest  and 
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soothsayer,  is  most  indistinct  and  va^e ;  '*  here  is  theological 
indistinctness  in  a  very  aggravated  form.'*  This  teaching  ag 
far  as  we  can  read  it  aright  amounts  to  the  fact : — ^that  man  has 
s  certain  inward  principle  which  onght  to  he  awakened ;  npoa 
which  the  Spirit  of  Grod  acts  in  a  mysterions  way,  and  leads  it 
to  a  mystical  commmiion  with  Himself. 

This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  such  an  ethical  system  as 
we  might  have  gained  from  Plato.  Orace,  as  being  a  gift  of 
God  to  the  regenerate  soul,  is  made  of  no  account.  The 
heathen  mind  had  all  those  yearnings  for  the  liberty  of 
conscience  which  this  Other  Oospel  teaches,  as  belonging  to  a 
true  and  living  member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Unmindfial 
that  the  ffift  of  regeneration  purges  the  conscience  from  dead 
works,  directs  and  purifies  its  aspirations,  enlightens  it  and 
makes  it  tender  in  regard  to  sin,  and  through  it,  urges  the 
entire  man  to  walk  worthy  of  his  Christian  calling,  and  to 
realise  his  privilege  of  being  a  member  of  that  One  Body  in 
whose  mystical  fellowship  and  communion  all  are  complete  : — 
thi^  other  gospel  conceives  that  liberty  of  conscience — like 
liberty  of  thought — consists  in  its  freedom  from  any  belief  in 
creeds,  or  in  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church.  The  New 
Testament  gospel  would  lead  us  to  seek  this  freedom  in  an 
implicit  acceptance  of  the  faith  which  it  propounds,  and  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  continuous  tradition  of  the  Church,  from 
the  beginning  until  now.  "  The  freedom  of  the  wiU"  is  treated 
of  in  a  less  pagan  but  in  a  no  less  decided  anti-Catholic  point 
of  view.  The  questioli  is  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Reformers, 
and  their  assertion  of  this  freedom  is  identified  with  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  itself.  The  Other  Gospel  represents  them 
as  teaching  with  Luther  as  their  head  and  chief,  tliat  the  will 
of  man  was  boimd  and  tied  unless  God  Himself  dissolved  the 
fetters,  making  that  to  be  an  after-effect  of  grace,  which  the 
very  condition  of  Adam  in  Paradise,  as  well  as  the  application  and 
working  out  of  the  Promise  showed  to  belong  to  man  by  nature. 

It  is  quite  tnio  that  the  action  of  the  Divine  upon  the 
human  ^vill,  gave  rise  to  some  very  subtle  questions  among  the 
schoolmen.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  their  explanations  were 
**  miserable."  Undue  definition,  imdue  systematizing,  slightly 
obscured  a  question  whicli  from  the  first  was  somewhat  doubtful. 
Certain  sects  and  heretics  identified  God's  will  with  God's 
sovereignty,  the  human  will  being  lost  altogether.  But  these 
were  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  on 
this  very  account  although  their  reasonings  might  form  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  error,  they  do  not  add 
one  whit  towards  the  authoritative  determination  of  the  ques- 
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lion.  Now  the  disciples  of  the  Other  Gospel,  in  light  and  easy 
criticism,  make  sport  of  the  theological  contradictions  which 
occnr  in  the  conflicting  theories  of  those  who  had  renomiced 
the  Catholic  faith.  It  may  be  interesting  for  us  to  unravel  the 
mazy  tangle,  intricate  arguments  by  which  Calvin,  or  Arminius, 
or  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  Hobbes,  or  any  other  heretic  may 
try  to  reconcile  the  freedom  of  man's  action  with  the  ordained 
course  of  God's  Providence,  but  there  is  no  real  proj&t  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  course  of  study.  If  the  Church  has  taught 
from  the  beginning,  that  in  all  points  man  is  a  free  agent,  aiid 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  hinders  not  the  righteousness  of 
God,  all  that  is  really  necessary  to  be  known,  is  known. 

The  new  teaching  regards  the  present  time  as  a  sort  of 
^et  succeeding  to  a  storm,  as  a  state  of  compromise  founded 
upon  a  modification  of  the  extreme  tenets  which  are  held  by 
both  Predestinarians  and  Armenians ;  and  it  regards  this  quiet 
time  as  one  of  extreme  danger,  as  leading  to  an  indistinctness 
of  belief  which  must  end  in  a  horrible  concision.  It  condemns 
fleimons  which  point  out  the  connection  between  a  man's  belief 
and  a  man's  moral  habits  :  it  utterly  denies  our  Blessed  Lord's 
gracious  promise,  that  if  any  man  did  His  Father's  will,  he 
should  know;  intellectually  by  the  understanding,  and  feelingly 
by  the  heart ;  of  his  doctnne,  whether  it  be  of  God.  It  seems 
to  be  most  angry  with  Episcopal  charges  and  sermoiis  which 
set  forth  the  fact,  for,  alas !  it  is  a  fact  mournful  and  true,  that 
th^  natural  depravity  of  man  frustrates  or  makes  vain  the 
grace  of  God.  It  confounds  the  grace  which  is  given  to  the 
fiuthful  soul,  with  the  grace  or  pardon  that  every  one  may  seek 
for  and  find  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  It  denies  that  the  will 
of  any  man  is  free,  and  then  it  asks  whether  God  has  bound 
these  wills,  whether  or  no  He  wishes  them  to  be  bound,  and 
whether  or  no  He  is  able  to  deliver  them  ?  Because  there  is 
resistance  in  our  wiUs  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  to  be  argued 
that  our  will  is  stronger  than  God's,  but  only  that  God  permits 
or  wills,  our  will  to  have  its  perfect  course :  wo  are  responsible 
for  the  course  that  it  may  take.  On  this  as  on  other  important 
questions  the  Other  Gospel  places  before  itself  a  number  of  idols, 
then  it  proceeds  to  destroy  them  one  after  another,  and  finally 
it  leaves  us  in  the  dark,  in  a  dreary  state  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, without  committing  itself  to  a  positive  statement.  This 
is  but  natural,  for  it  is  a  gospel  both  beyond  and  above  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Chiu'ch,  and  therefore  it  can  pull  down,  but 
Bot  build  up ;  it  can  point  out  the  paths  in  which  men  ought 
Bot  to  walk,  but  the  King's  Great  Highway  is  altogether 
hidden  from  its  view. 

2.0  2 
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The  same  indistinctness  of  view  which  is  noted  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Other  Gospel,  upon  the  questions  which  have 
been  considered,  is  found  also  to  apply  to  its  treatment  of  that 
which  is  popularly  known  by  the  term  Conversion.  It  assumes 
that  there  are  a  large  num1)er  of  unconverted  people  in  the 
world,  immoral,  heretical,  unchristian,  and  pagan,  and  that 
there  must  be  various  kinds  of  conversion  to  apply  it  to  these 
diflTerent  cases ;  that  S.  Paul's  conversion  although  it  was 
peculiar  in  regard  to  the  person,  to  the  age  and  in  the  special 
signs  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  is  nevertheless  to  be  taken  as 
an  example  of  what  conversion  is,  and  as  the  pattern  or  idea  of 
what  it  should  be.  It  moreover  asserts,  that  conversion  is  a 
turning  from  darkness  to  light ;  that  Saul  the  persecutor  was 
serving  a  God  Who  was  a  "dark  being;"  that  Patd  the 
Apostle  was  turned  to  the  service  of  a  God  of  light.  We 
search  in  vain  for  any  proof  from  Holy  Scripture  that  S.  Paul 
was  serving  a  "  dark  being."  Even  while  he  persecuted  the 
Church  of  God  and  wasted  it ;  he  was  ever  serving  that  God 
Who  from  the  very  beginning  had  revealed  Himself  as  a  God 
of  mercy  and  of  grace.  The  defect  in  his  service  was^  that  it 
was  a  service  of  the  letter  and  not  of  the  Spirit ;  His  conversion 
was  simply  what  every  conversion  must  be,  a  conviction  by 
God's  Holy  Spirit  of  the  truth  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Bible. 

It  piatters  not  whether  men  are  within  or  without  the  pale 
of  the  Church ;  whether  they  have  never  had,  or  have  had  once 
and  now  altogether  defiled,  their  new  Baptismal  nature ; 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  imder  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  have  been  placed,  there  is  but  one  conversion  for  all.  And 
why  is  this  ?  Because  there  is  but  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  Holy  Catholic  Church.  It  is  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  WTio  restores  lost  baptismal  grace ;  Who  convicts  the 
wandering  baptized  Christian  of  his  sin,  and  leads  him  at  last 
to  reclaim  his  all  but  lost  birthright ;  and  Who  urges  a  Jew, 
Turk,  infidel  or  heretic  to  be  baptised  and  to  be  received  into 
the  flock  and  fold  of  Clirist.  A  man  may  be  called  from 
Atheism,  or  from  Arianism,  or  from  Sectarianism,  or  from  any 
other  form  of  unbelief  of  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  but 
conviction  or  a  true  conversion  leads  all  alike  to  look  to  the 
one  Saviour  for  pardon  and  peac%  and  to  the  one  "  Church  which 
is  His  Body,"  as  the  channel  through  which  His  pardoning 
love  and  mercy  flows  down.  The  Other  Gospel  regarding 
all  religions  as  of  nearly  the  same  value,  places  them  before  the 
mind  as  certain  difierent  schools  of  opinion ;  and  it  teaches  us 
that  conversion  is  never  to  be  identified  with  the  changing  of  a 
man  from  one  opinion  to  another.     Its  logical  inconsistency  is 
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something  wonderful.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  except  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ  there  is  none  other  name  given  among 
men  under  heaven  whereby  they  may  be  saved.  The  Other 
Gospel  asserts  that,  **  We  may  desire  to  convert  a  Jew  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  Satan  to  God ;  but  we  must  not  desire 
to  convert  hSn  from  his  opinions  to  our  opinions.'*  This 
statement  overthrows  the  nature  of  conversion  altogether. 
For  if  the  Jew  be  converted  it  must  be  by  the  testimony  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  bears  to  his  soul,  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
The  Other  Gospel  regards  Mahometanism,  Judaism,  Paganism, 
Christianity  as  so  many  sets  of  religious  opinions,  and  then  it 
asserts  that  the  power  of  that  Spirit  Whose  office  it  is  especially 
to  testify  of  Christ,  can  convert  or  convict  the  souls  of  any  one 
of  the  classes  of  persons,  without  bringing  them  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  that  conversion 
worth  that  leaves  a  Jew  a  Jew  as  he  was  before ;  or  a 
Mahometan  a  believer  in  the  Koran  as  he  was  before  ?  The 
Other  Gospel  must  needs  be  puzzled,  for  it  seems  to  make  it  a 
difficult  question  to  determine  among  men  of  various  creeds 
and  professions  which  need  conversion  most.    . 

There  is  no  more  or  less,  in  the  matter ;  those  who  are 
not  living  in  belief,  love  and  communion  with  the  ever  living 
Head  of  the  Church  all  need  conversion  alike  ;  and  there  is  no 
distinction  of  persons  with  God.  If  S.  Paul  was  a  prosely- 
tizer  before  his  conversion,  he  was  a  much  more  earnest  and 
ardent  one  after  it.  In  season  and  out  of  season,  ho  was  ever 
preaching  the  faith  that  once  he  destroyed ;  and  he  was  not 
leading  his  converts,  or  his  proselytes  to  a  God  of  all  goodness, 
nor  did  he  bid  them  chant  the  twenty-third  psahn,  but  he  did 
bid  them,  believe  on  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
they  might  be  saved :  and  he  told  them,  not  so  much  of  a  God 
of  goodness  and  of  justice  Who  created  them,  as  of  One  Who 
died  for  their  sins  and  rose  again  for  their  justification.  He 
described  liis  own  life  not  as  being  absorbed  in  a  transcen- 
dental worship  of  a  God  of  love  ;  but  as  one  long  crucifixion 
with  Christ ;  as  a  living  neither  by  himself,  nor  by  God,  but  as 
being  sustained  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved 
him  and  gave  Himself  for  him.  The  conversion  of  the  Other 
Gospel,  passes  over  the  object  of  conversion,  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  God  :  the  power  by  which  conversion  is  brought  about, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  God ;  the  outicard  realization  of 
conversion,  communion  with  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ ; 
and  the  eiul  of  conversion  which  is  to  conform  man  to  the  image 
of  Christ  now,  that  He  may  become  a  partaker  of  the  Glory  of 
Christ  hereafter. 
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This  new  doctrine  of  conversion  is  gradually  allied  to  the 
consideration  of  the  God  who  was  worshipped  before  the 
change  of  heart  had  taken  place,  and  all  sach  nnconverted 
worship  is  said  to  hare  been  paid  to  an  Anti- Christ.  Now 
this  is  not  a  tnie  statement  of  the  case,  because  the  Pagan  or 
the  Jew  m  olden  time,  however  false  might  be  his  object  of 
worship,  could  not  be  said  to  adore  a  being  who  was  opposed 
to  one  as  not  yet  existing.  The  tme  Christ  must  come  first, 
and  then  other  false  Christs  will  follow  after  Him.  Yet  none 
of  these,  as  such,  are  declared  by  Holy  Scripture  to  be  the 
Anti-Christ.  It  was  only  after  our  Blessed  Lord  had  come  in 
the  flesh  that  He  prophesied  that  after  Him  should  arise  false 
Christs  and  false  prophets  and  deceive  many.  It  was  later 
still  when  S.  Paul  spoke  of  a  revelation  of  the  "  man  of  sin  " 
hereafter  to  be  made.  The  Other  Gospel  would  teach  ns  that 
there  have  ever  been  Anti-Christs.in  the  world  ;  that  those  of 
**  that  way  "  whom  S.  Paul  persecuted  were  so  persecuted 
as  being  followers  of  Anti-Christ :  that  Anti-Christ  may  exist 
in  a  principle  as  well  as  in  a  person ;  and  worst  of  all,  that  there 
may  be  *'  partly  false  Christs,'*  which  are  subordinate  to  or 
various  modifications  of  the  one  Anti-Christ.  Mahomet 
might  have  been  an  Anti-Christ  inasmuch  as  he  put  power 
before  love  and  protection  as  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  yet  he  was  not  wholly  such,  because  of  the  new 
power  and  energy  that  he  gave  to  a  spurious  form  of  the 
Spiritual  life.  And  so  may  any  great  ruler  or  conqueror 
be,  who  likewise  desires  to  exercise  a  boimdless  sway, 
to  rule  with  an  iron  hand,  men's  libeilies  both  of  body  and 
soul. 

As  to  the  wonderful  prophesies  of  a  gi-eat  horror  of  dark- 
ness coming  at  some  future  time  over  the  Christian  Churcli  in 
her  days  of  extreniest  peril  and  danger,  a  darkness  caused  by 
the  letting  loose  upon  the  Church  of  a  flood  of  heresy,  unbelief, 
and  sin  ;  having  its  li^^ng  head  and  centre  in  some  false  pro- 
phets ; — as  to  such  an  Anti-Clirist  as  this,  the  Other  Gospel 
wholly  disregards  the  prophecy.  It  reasons  away,  it  softens 
do^-n  the  thriUing  predictions  of  the  great  conflict  of  grace 
with  sm  which  will  form  so  memorable  lui  epoch  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  world.  Anti-Christ  as  indwelling  sin  may  be  worshipped 
by  us  now  :  Anti-Christ  in  various  forms  of  unbelief  or  debased 
Christianity  may  be  among  us  and  about  our  paths ;  we  may 
be  worshipping  him  and  yet  we  may  not  know  him.  Every 
impersonal  error  of  belief  that  exists  in  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  is  to  liim  a  pei*sonal  Anti- Christ,  so  that  the  Church 
has  nothing  to  fear  for  the  time  to  come.     In  proportion  to 
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an  objective  yi^ible  CfaorcL,  existing  on  earth  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth  ;  a  Church  which  will  one  day  rule  over 
the  world  as  the  world  at  the  present  time  rules  over  it ;  in 
proportion  as  an  outward  organic  corporate  mediatorial  body  is 
lost  sight  of;  just  in  that  proportion  does  the  prophecy  of 
Anti-Christ,  as  the  great  enemy  against  whom  the  Church  will 
have  her  final  struggle  and  victory,  sink  into  insignificance. 
The  Churcli  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  therefore  it  is  against 
Christ  that  Anti-Christ  the  man  of  sin  will  make  war.  We 
cannot  now  put  Christ  for  Anti- Christ ;  even  infidehty  in  its 
worst  form,  nay  even  the  **  devil  worship"  that  we  hear  so  much 
about  now,  is  not  a  serving  of  Anti-Christ ;  it  is  a  subjection  to 
a  certain  form  of  sin  which  may  hereafter  be  connected  with 
the  work,  if  not  with  the  person,  of  the  real  Anti- Christ.  All 
the  vagueness,  all  the  doubt,  all  the  illogical  unreality,  with 
which  this  Other  Gospel  reasons  away  a  future  Anti-Christ  as 
the  coming  enemy  to  the  Church,  flows  in  this  as  in  all  other 
oases  from  its  denial  of  the  existence  in  the  world,  of  the  one 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  from  its  refusal  to  accept  the  simple 
statements  of  Holy  Scripture  upon  those  points  of  belief  which 
it  so  miserably  perverts. 

Atopic  of  less  importance  is  the  way  in  which  heresy  is  to  be 
dealt  with.  Reference  is  made  again  to  S.  Paid  as  to  what  he 
did  in  that  sectarian  spirit  from  which  his  desire  of  persecution 
sprung.  A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  existence  of  sectarian 
conflicts  in  the  Apostolic  Churches.  This  difference  of  opinion 
was  allowable,  and  S.  Paul's  divine  gifts  and  mission  did  not 
binder  its  existence.  This  was  only  an  imperfect  and  rudi- 
mentary state ;  afterwai-ds  bodies  of  men  were  to  become  united 
not  by  confession  of  the  same  faith  but  by  allowing  each  one  to 
adhere  to  its  own  crude  speculations.  Again,  the  Other  Gospel 
denies  the  existence  of  any  positive  revealed  truth  as  being 
taught  authoritatively  either  by  the  Church  or  by  Holy 
Scripture.  It  rejects  altogether  the  fact  that  divine  knowledge 
has  been  revealed  by  God  to  man.  It  regards  all  kinds  of 
religion  as  having  a  nearly  equal  value :  and  for  a  revealed, 
positive,  and  dogmatic  faith,  it  substitutes  a  positive  opinion 
or  conviction.  Each  man  is  allowed  to  form  his  own  opinion 
and  to  cherish  and  hold  this  for  himself  as  being  Ids  convic- 
tion ;  it  is  not  to  be  tested  by  Scripture,  it  is  not  to  be  directed 
by  the  Church ;  and  let  it  be  ever  so  vain  or  ever  so  foolish,  if 
it  is  checked  the  growth  of  heresy  is  favoured.  Any  means 
that  are  taken  to  overthrow  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  false 
opinion  on  heretical  doctrine  in  the  world  is  termed  in  this 
Other   Gospel,   a   devil  worship  or    a    sect  worship ;    it  is 
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characterized  as  being  true  infidelity,  and  as  manifesting  a  trne 
spirit  of  Anti-Christ. 

The  notions  of  the  Other  Oospel  on  persec^U'wn  are  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  wretched  view  of  things ;  to  hold  a 
positive  dogmatic  faith,  and  to  set  it  authoritatiyely  before 
men,  whom,  if  they  will  not  receive  it,  are  then  left  alone, 
every  means  of  exhortation  and  persuasion  having  been  tried 
in  vain,  is  by  this  new  principle  called  to  persecute  them.  We 
are  told,  moreover,  to  love  and  esteem  as  brothers  all  sorts  of 
persons  without  the  Church,  such  as  Unitarians,  Heggelians, 
Comteists,  and  the  like ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  receive  them  we 
are  partakers  of  a  sect-spirit,  that  we  are  forming  heresies, 
that  we  are  worshipping  a  devil-worship.  Can  any  one  really 
love  and  honour  his  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  ?  Can  any  one 
who  realises  His  Divine  Presence  in  the  soul,  and  by  that 
Presence  is  sustained  in  all  temptation  and  in  all  sorrow?  Can 
Buch  an  one  as  this  join  heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand  with 
those  that  dishonour  the  Saviour's  Name,  deny  His  consub- 
Btantial  God-head,  and  seek  salvation  apart  from  Him  ?  We 
know  that  this  is  impossible.  We  know  that  the  more  we  love 
our  Blessed  Lord  the  stronger  grows  our  jealous  care  of  all 
that  belongs  to  Him — of  His  work  as  well  as  of  His  Person. 
The  faithful  Christian  may  feel  great  sorrow  for  a  Unitarian, 
but  he  can  feel  no  sympathy  with  him.  This  is  according  to 
the  order  of  grace  quite  as  much  as  after  the  order  of  nature. 
In  the  commonest  matters  even  we  can  have  small  fellow- 
feeling  with  those  who  hold  lightly  and  in  scorn  that  which  we 
deem  to  be  most  dear  and  precious.  The  false  toleration,  the 
spurious  charity,  which  is  so  strongly  enforced  in  this  Other 
Gospel  is  in  contradiction  to  the  principles  of  nature  and  of 
grace,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  any  definite  application. 
Because  the  Catholic  Christian  is  not  one  with  these  heretics, 
he  is  said  to  exclude  and  to  persecute  them.  Surely  this  is  a 
most  false  way  of  stating  the  question.  It  is  these  heretics 
themselves,  who,  by  their  own  heresy,  their  ovm  act  and  deed, 
add  schism  to  their  heresy,  and  exclude  themselves  from  the 
bosom  of  that  Church  which  as  a  loving  mother  is  waiting  to 
receive  them  with  open  arms  and  to  be  very  gracious  unto 
them.  The  scriptural  law  which  bids  us  consider  a  man  who 
refuses  to  hear  the  Church,  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican,  with 
whom  one  ought  to  have  no  dealings,  save  not  even  to  eat,  is 
wholly  denied  in  this  new  teaching.  Protestants,  as  Pto- 
tcstants,  we  are  told,  are  not  to  exclude  any  man  of  any  pro- 
fession from  the  Body  of  Christ,  if  they  deny  the  right  of  other 
men  to  form  a  system  which  may  exclude  them.     And  so  the 
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argument  goes  on,  as  if  all  religion  was  mere  opinion;  the 
opinions  of  one  body  of  men  being,  set  against  the  opinions  of 
another  body  of  men,  as  if  there  was  neither  a  revelation  nor  a 
Catholic  Church  in  the*  world.  • 

In  the  same  way  this  Other  Gospel  deals  with  numbers  and 
tradition.  The  pagans  have  had  false  traditions.  In  the  light 
of  those  false  traditions  they  have  lived  and  died ;  and  so  the 
Christian  tradition  may  be  worth  no  more  than  theirs  was ; 
and  we  may  have  no  more  right  to  claim  a  Divine  authority 
for  ours  than  they  had  for  theirs.  It  tells  us  that  the  early 
Church  must  be  condemned  if  judged  by  the  test  of  numbers 
or  tradition.  Why  so  we  cannot  tell.  The  tradition  was  part 
of  that  "Discipline  of  the  Secret"  which  our  Blessed  Lord 
unfolded  during  the  forty  mysterious  days,  and  which  has  been 
directly  transmitted  in  its  written  and  unwritten  form,  through 
the  ordained  channel  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  that  time 
until  now.  As  to  numbers  they  are  relative,  while  the'  tradition 
is  actual.  No  appeal  to  numbers  can  affect  the  Vincentian 
rule,  be  they  few  or  many  so  long  as  they  represent  totality. 
The  whole  three  thousand  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  could  con- 
fidently appeal  to  the  tradition  of  the  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
the  hundred  and  twenty  could  appeal  to  the  twelve,  and  the 
twelve  could  appeal  to  the  teaching  of  the  One.  The  rule  of 
the  ab  omnibus  does  not  depend  upon  the  per  tot. 

Again,  it  is  overlooked  that  S.  Paul  was  fully  as  earnest  in 
his  new  mission  as  he  was  in  his  old.  He  never  condemns 
his  former  zeal,  for  it  was  zeal,  not  anger  or  wTath.  He  only 
laments  his  per\xrted  use  of  it.  Most  of  the  arguments  drawn 
from  S.  Paul's  case  have  not  the  slightest  foundation  from 
what  the  New  Testament  tells  us  of  his  life  and  character. 
When  men  hold  no  truth  to  be  certain  and  clear,  and  when 
they  condemn  the  outward  institution  of  the  Church  as  a 
machinery  which,  because  it  is  visible  and  organised,  is  called 
a  sect-machinery;  when  they  further  state  this  machinery 
spreads  as  well  as  punishes  heresy,  and  assert  that  it  is  a 
mortal  scheme  for  propagating  opinions  :  we  can  only  regard 
their  views  as  abhorrent  to  the  faith,  and  as  being  contradictory 
both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  New  Testament. 

From  such  a  view  of  the  outward  polity  of  the  Church  the 
transition  of  the  Other  Gospel  to  its  denial  of  the  sacraments  is 
but  natural  and  simple.  With  regard  to  Holy  Baptism  it 
plainly  states  that  a  great  advance  is  made  by  those  who  have 
learned  to  call  God  their  Father,  and  who  had  gained  in  con- 
sequence of  this  calling,  a  new  life.  It  praises  them,  because 
they  were  shocked  when  it  was  told  them  that  the  sprinkling 
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of  a  few  drops  of  water  was  made  the  channel  of  an  amazing 
gift.  They  were  shocked  and  the  Other  Gospel  praises  them 
for  being  shocked ;  as  if  it  was  man,  that  had  united  the  out- 
ward form  ^^•th  the  inward  grace ;  as  if  it  was  man,  that  had 
ordained  that  Holy  Baptism  should  be  a  washing  of  regeneration 
as  well  as  a  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  philosophers 
laugh  to  scorn  the  very  notion  of  any  jieculiar  virtue  in  a  few 
drops  of  water  sprinkled  upon  any  human  being  in  the  Name 
of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity ;  justifting  that  person  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  washing  away  the  sins  of  that  person  and 
giving  to  that  person  the  nature  of  Christ.  This  Other  Gospel 
declares  that  there  was  a  divine  necessity  laid  upon  England 
which  caused  her  in  a  few  preceding  generations  so  fearfully 
to  under-value  that  holy  Sacrament.  A  divine  necessity  to 
break  a  divine  command  which  implies  a  direct  contradiction. 
This  Other  Gospel,  sides  with  the  philosophers  who  were 
shocked  at  our  Blessed  Lord,  at  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  at  the  universal  witness  of  the  Church.  The 
Sacrament  of  Christ  is  denied  and  the  word  of  Christ  is  set  at 
naught,  because  the  Person  of  Christ  is  degraded  and  put  out  of 
sight  by  these  new  teachers.  They  hate  a  *'  baptised  Church ;" 
it  is  no  witness  of  the  truth,  it  has  no  claim  to  number  its 
members  among  the  sons  of  God ;  the  baptism  does  not 
separate  its  members,  from  those  in  the  world  who  are  not 
baptised  ;  and  if  it  claims  its  lieritage  and  its  birthright,  then 
according  to  the  Other  Gospel,  it  sets  uj)  a  new  Christ  and 
becomQS  a  sect ;  destroying  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  reduc- 
ing the  Christian  to  the  level  of  a  Mahometan.  One  thing 
it  rightly  points  out,  the  utter  inconsistency  of  any  compromise 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  Suerament.  It  shows  clearly 
the  fallacy  of  tli<^se  who  denying  the  fulness  of  grace  which 
flows  throu<]fh  baptism,  yet  strongly  maintain  it  to  be  a  mark  of 
Church  membership.  It  must  be  allowed  that  to  such  as  these. 
Holy  l^aptism  becomes  rather  sectarian  than  Sacramental. 

The  blessed  Eucharist  is  not  less  hateful  to  this  Other 
Gospel,  than  holy  baptism,  nay  it  is  more  hateful.  The  reason 
of  this  is  very  i)lain.  The  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  atonement 
are  opposed  to  its  system,  and  both  these  acts  come  into 
operation  in  the  holy  Eucharist.  The  Other  Gospel  scorns 
the  notion  of  a  satisfaction  to  the  Father  for  sin  being  made 
through  the  death  of  the  Son ;  while  passage  after  passage  in 
the  New  Testament  shows  that  pardon  and  acceptance  are 
received  alone  through  the  Precious  Blood.  What  its  full 
exposition  of  the  Atonement  really  would  be,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell ;  for  it  is  a  Gospel  of  Shadows,  and  when  we  think  we  have 
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gained  a  clae  to  its  meaning,  the  delusive  image  flits  before  us 
and  is  resolved  into  thin  air.  But  this  we  know,  it  teaches 
that  the  Sacraments  are  no  extension  of  the  Incarnation  :  that 
the  holy  Eucharist  is  not  that  which  is  offered  evermore  and 
not  ofttimes  ;  that  it  is  not  a  priestly  act  to  be  performed  alone 
by  God*s  appointed  priests :  that  in  that  Bread  and  in  that  Wine 
there  is  no  Real  Presence  of  Him  Who  once  himg  on  Calvary. 
On  the  contrary  we  are  taught  by  it,  that  to  conceive  that  the 
Father's  TVTath  against  sin  was  taken  away  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Son,  is  a  conception  which  is  immoral,  degrading,  and 
destructive. 

One  more  blasphemy  remains.  It  is  that  the  only  Eucharist 
left  on  earth  now,  is  that  thanksgiving  ofiering  to  God  the 
Father,  that  living  sacrifice  of  himself  which  a  Jew,  a  Tmk,  or 
an  infidel  can  offer  as  well  as  a  Christian.  So  there  is  no 
acceptance  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  death  of 
Christ  is  nothing  any  more  than  His  life  was,  any  more  than 
His  words  are  to  us  now.  To  conceive  of  an  Atonement  as 
connected  ^ith  sacrifice  is  considered  to  be  a  more  notion  of 
heathenism.  The  notion  of  infinite  sin  demanding  an  infinite 
atonement  for  the  pardon  of  that  sin  ;  so  that  this  penalty 
having  been  paid-,  God  may  be  just  and  yet  the  justifier  of 
them  that  believe  in  Him ;  is  scorned  with  a  most  intense 
scorn.  It  is  forbidden  to  be  the  faith  of  any  nation  :  it  is 
reckoned  as  a  mere  scheme  of  salvation,  which  as  a  scheme 
occupies  the  place  of  an  actual  salvation,  and  denies  the  efficacy 
of  the  Precious  Blood.  Propitiation,  Atonement,  Sacrifice,  are 
all  words  which  are  alien  to  those  who  either  imperfectly,  or  in 
a  degraded  form,  hold  some  portion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
like  manner  the  advocates  of  this  Other  Gospel  explain  them  or 
reason  them  away,  so  that  they  lose  nearly  all  their  meaning, 
while  they  feel  great  sympathy  with  those  who  confess  that 
these  words  spring  from  a  **  barbarous  theology."  The  teach- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture  on  the  propitiatory  work  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  is  put  aside  without  either  apology  or  refutation.  We 
could  naturally  expect  nothing  less  than  this,  since  the  outward 
polity  of  the  Church  degenerates  down  into  a  mere  sect- 
machinery,  in  which  there  is  neither  a  sacramental  justification 
and  new  birth  given  in  Holy  Baptism  :  nor  an  application  of  the 
power  of  the  Cross  conveyed  to  the  faithful  by  the  presence  of 
their  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

From  this  teaching  on  the  Atonement,  we  can  well  under- 
stand how  this  Other  Gospel  would  speak  of  the  mediatorial 
Office  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  It  need  not  surprise  us,  there- 
tore,  when  we  find  this  office,  as  it  is  explained  in  the  Epistles, 
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altogether  denied.  A  kind  of  mediator,  who  unites  God  with 
man,  it  would  be  willing  to  accept  ip  a  very  limited  sense. 
The  true  office  of  a  mediator  is  to  stand  between  as  well  as 
to  unite.  It  is  to  be  what  Moses  was, — a  medium  throngh 
whom  God  looked  down  upon  His  chosen  people  when  they 
were  wilful  and  disobedient;  when  He  would  have  destroy^ 
them,  had  not  Moses  His  servant  stood  before  Him  in  the 
breach,  lest  He  should  have  destroyed  them.  A  mediator 
is  a  middle  man,  rendered  so  needful  in  our  case  because  it 
would  have  been  so  fearful  for  sinful  man  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God,  had  there  been  no  one  to  stand 
between  us  and  Him — ^to  bear  our  sins  in  His  Own  Body  on 
the  tree. 

The  Other  Gospel,  while  professing  to  be  so  expansive 
and  so  free,  is  utterly  incapable  of  apprehending  the  several 
relations  in  which  our  Blessed  Lord  stands  to  the  Church  and 
to  our  humanity.  It  cannot  understand,  how  Christ  at  the 
same  time  shields  us  from  the  Father's  wrath,  whilst  He 
unites  us  to  Him.  There  is  nothing  theologically  indistinct, 
but  there  is  everything  that  is  plain.  Catholic  and  scriptural, 
in  holding  that  the  anger  of  God  is  shielded  from  man  by 
the  interposition  of  Christ.  Christ  is  become  no  Anti-Christ, 
because  He  is  a  true  mediator.  It  is  a  logical  inconsistency 
to  say,  that  if  we  allow  that  there  is  one  mediator : — ^which  is  a 
doctrine  that  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Catholic  Church  alike 
teach : — that  therefore  we  must  allow  mediators  many ;  in  other 
words,  that  from  the  mediation  of  Christ,  there  must  flow  the 
mediation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  numberless  other 
Saints.  No  distinction  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  made  between 
what  Holy  Scripture  does  and  does  not  reveal.  Deprive  our 
Lord  of  his  mediatorial  office,  and  we  rob  the  Incarnation  of 
one  of  its  greatest  graces  ;  it  was  because  a  Body  was  prepared 
as  a  perfect,  pure  and  spotless  offering  to  God  the  Father,  and 
because  this  Body  was  sacrificed,  that  Jesus  Christ  ascends 
to  Heaven,  and  is  now  seated  there  on  His  mediatorial  throne 
as  the  Great  Higli  Priest  and  intercessor  of  His  Church. 
He  pleads  by  His  Passion,  and  by  His  five  most  sacred 
wounds,  forgiveness  from  the  Father  for  all  the  sins  and 
infirmities  of  His  mystical  Body  here  below.  A  priest, 
as  it  is  well  known,  is  nothing  less  than  a  mediator  in 
action. 

Not  alone  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  doctrine,  but  also 
in  its  treatment  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  the  Other  Gospel  opposed^ 
to  tlie  reverential  and  traditional  treatment  of  the  CathoU*:^ 
Church.     It  allows  historical  accuracy,  great  literary  meriti^ 
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a  sort  of  quasi  inspiration  of  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament :  it  points  out  how  they  enter  into  the  workings  of 
the  human  soiU,  and  draw  it  upwards  by  devout  aspirations 
after  the  holy,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Despite  all  this,  it 
reads  Scripture  with  a  human  eye,  and  so  humanizes  it,  that  it 
loses  much  of  its  Divine  origin  and  inspiration.  It  dissects 
it,  illustrates  it,  by  history  and  geography,  it*accounts  for  all 
seeming  anomalies,  it  assigns  dates  and  authorships  infinite, 
it  criticises,  and  pronounces  some  sentences  to  be  wrong  and 
others  to  be  right ;  so  that  after  we  have  investigated  any  portion 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  delusive  light  of  this  Other 
Gospel,  we  are  amazed  at  the  conclusion  at  which  we  find  we 
have  arrived.  Is  this  the  Book  that  I  used  to  read  with  awe 
and  reverence  in  past  days  ?  Is  this  the  patriarch,  or  the 
prophet,  or  the  king,  that  I  was  early  taught  to  love  and 
reverence  as  God's  friend  or  as  God's  messenger  ?  Both  the 
book  and  the  person  are  no  longer  what  they  were ;  a  new  and 
evil  spirit  has  come,  and  cast  a  dark  shadow  between  the  soul 
and  that  Word,  which  was  once  wont  to  be,  a  light  unto  our 
feet  and  a  guide  unto  our  path. 

We  may  take  the  Book  of  Psalms  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
way  in  which  this  Other  Gospel  deals  with  Holy  Scripture. 
The  origin  of  the  Psalms,  as  far  as  David  is  concerned,  is 
traced  to  many  of  the  outward  circumstances  of  Eastern  life  ; 
to  the  fondness  which  David  had,  even  from  his  earliest  youth, 
for  the  harp  as  a  mere  instrument  of  music ;  to  the  power 
which  he  had  as  being  king  and  poet,  to  alter  and  enlighten  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Poet  and  musician,  king  and  man,  of  large  yet 
gentle  soul  and  of  tenderest  feeling — all  this  was  David's.  He 
might  have  been  near  to  the  prophetic  office,  yet  he  was  hardly 
a  prophet ;  and  many  of  his  strains  are  merely  poetical  accom- 
modations of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written. 
But,  in  truth,  David  was  the  author  of  but  few  of  the  Psalms, 
comparatively  speaking.  The  authors  of  this  Book  are  many 
and  various.  The  Book  itself  must  be  divided  into  several 
portions ;  and  so  the  old  connection  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalms 
with  David  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  is  now  proved  to  be 
both  obsolete  and  unfounded.  The  Other  Gospel  acknowledges, 
it  is  true,  the  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and  in 
the  Christian  Church  from  the  beginning;  and  it  willingly 
points  to  the  holy  and  great  men,  who  in  death  as  in  life,  have 
derived  their  greatest  comfort  from  the  Psalms.  But  while  so 
doing,  it  scruples  not  to  attribute  to  them,  such  defects  as  would 
shut  out  for  them  any  real  inspiration.  Some  Psalms  are 
vindictive ;  in  other  Psalms  there  is  hardly  a  hope   of  im- 
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mortality ;  others  are  weak  and  feeble.  And  thus,  while  their 
personal  experience  is  very  great,  and  their  intuitions  of  the 
spiritual  life  somewhat  strong,  and  their  joyous  spirit  heralds 
forth  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  man,  they  are  thrown  back 
upon  us,  as  examples  of  lyric  poetry,  tinged  with  innumeraUe 
instances  of  human  darkness  and  weakness. 

Three  sev^l  schools  of  criticism  afford  three  several 
opinions  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  these  wondrous  hymns. 
There  were  those  amongst  the  least  earnest  and  least  learned 
of  the  Jews,  who  tied  the  meaning  of  the  Psalms  down  to  their 
very  letter,  giving  to  them  a  circumstantial  and  a  local  interest, 
wliich  in  some  cases  was  made  more  permanent  through  a 
moral  application.  Strange  it  seems,  that  this  feeble  Jewish 
school,  should  find  advocates  and  supporters  among  many  who 
at  this  day  are  boastful  of  their  criticism  and  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  more  enlightened  Jew  saw  in  psalm 
after  psalm  a  t^'pe  of  the  Messiah,  which  agreed  most  marvel- 
lously with  all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken  concerning  Him. 
The  royal  David  was  a  type  in  his  yearnings  and  outpourings 
of  soul  of  his  altogether  Royal  Son — ^the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  The  advocates  of  this  view,  have  been 
almost  lost  or  absorbed  into  the  number  of  those  who  see  in 
the  Psalms  not  a  series  of  typcH,  but  one  long  continuous 
prophecy  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  The  Other  Gospel  rarely 
acknowledges  the  type,  and  altogether  rejects  the  prophecy. 
It  allows  that  there  are  mysterious  heights  to  which  some 
of  the  Psalms  attain,  which  it  is  difficiUt  to  explain  away, 
as  being  the  unfolding  of  a  higlier  moral  lesson  on  the  un- 
developed coincidence  of  the  liigher  spiritual  life.  Yet  here  it 
lets  the  matter  rest.  The  human  phases  of  oiur  Lord's  life 
might,  in  some  Psalms,  be  dimly  shadowed  forth ;  the  germs 
of  that  spirituality  which  He  afterwards  unfolded  so  plainly 
may  be  recognised  in  others,  and  some  of  those  moral  lessons 
which  all  men  have  need  to  learn,  may  be  gleaned  in  all.  Li 
this  way,  the  Other  Gospel  praises,  analyzes,  and  reduces' to  a 
barely  inspired  collection  of  songs,  that  sublime  Messianic 
prophecy  whicli  we  have  believed  in  and  reverenced,  as  the 
Book  of  Psalms. 

And  as  the  higher  teaching  of  the  Psalms  is  frittered  away 
in  the  Other  Gospel,  so  also  is  the  more  directing  inspiration 
and  the  higher  mysteries  in  the  prophetical  life.  Take  the 
case  of  EKjah  for  example,  the  several  places  through  which  he 
passed,  the  closing  acts  of  his  wonderful  Ufe  and  the  solemn 
words  which  he  both  spake  and  heard ;  all  these  may  be  de- 
scribed in  the  most  glo^ving  colours,  and  be  treated  of  with  depth 
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and  pathos.  Long  histories  are  condensed  into  a  few  lines,  and 
a  summary,  as  it  were  of  memories  departed,  is  brought  out  with 
KTing  freshness  into  a  bold  relief;  so  that  while  we  read,  the. 
voice  of  the  charmer  seems  to  carry  us  quite  away,  and  it 
seems  all  but  too  hard  a  task,  to  put  to  ourselves  the  stem 
question  which  the  sacred  history  demands  at  our  hands. 
Did  or  did  not  Elijah  ascend  up  into  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
fire  ?  The  Bible  history  gives  a  plain  unambiguous  answer — 
Yes.  The  Other  Gospel  considers  this  narrative  to  be  an 
**  inextricable  interweaving  of  fact  and  figure."  It  regards  him 
as  a  sort  of  fire-prophet.  Three  times  in  his  life  had  fire  been 
kindled  around  him.  He  had  a  fiery  spirit ;  his  mysterious 
end  answered  to  his  beginning,  for  he  came  "  we  know  not 
whence,  and  now  he  is  gone  in  like  manner.**  His  ascension  is 
spoken  of  "  as  the  highest  representation  of  the  end  of  a  great 
and  good  career ;  of  death  as  seen  under  its  noblest  aspect — 
as  the  completion  and  cro^vn  of  the  life  which  had  preceded  it, 
as  the  mysterious  shrouding  of  the  departed  within  the  in- 
yisible  world.  By  a  sudden  stroke  of  storm  and  whirlwind,  or, 
as  we  may  almost  literally  say  of  the  martyrs  of  old,  by  chariots 
and  horses  of  fire,  the  servants  of  God  pass  away.  We  know  not 
where  they  rest.*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  these 
words  are  divested  of  all  obscurity  they  signify  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  chariot  of  fire  and  of  Elijah's  ascent  in  it  is  but 
a  myth  or  allegory.  Other  servants  of  God  have  fared  tho 
same  as  he  has  done.  The  chariot  of  fire,  is  but  an  eastern 
and  metaphorical  expression  for  the  happy  death  of  a  good 
man.  The  Other  Gospel  does  not  say  this  in  so  many 
words  ;  it  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  by  so  many  inferences.  It 
makes  general  what  is  particular;  and  it  softens  down  a 
narrative  miraculous  to  a  poetic  and  highly-wrought  descrip- 
tion. 

Another  prophet,  Jeremiah,  affords  a  very  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  humanizing  process  applied  to  what  is  divine.  Every 
event  in  his  chequered  lile  finds  some  counterpart  in  secular 
history.  His  command  to  Banich  to  rewrite  the  roll  which 
Jehoiakim  had  caused  to  be  destroyed  contemns  **  the  germ  of 
the  *  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.***  The  political  change 
in  Jeremiah's  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Siege  by  the  Chal- 
deans, is  likened  to  Demosthenes,  who  repressed  the  over  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen  in  his  youth ;  whilst  he  stimulated 
their  confidence  in  his  old  age.  So  the  German  Herder  who 
was  regarded  as  an  infidel  when  a  young  man,  and  as  the 
bulwark  against  infidelity  when  he  was  an  old  one.  This  cir- 
cumstance admits  of  a  ready  solution  by  the  fact,  that  infidelity 
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spread  in  a  quicker  ratio  over  Germany,  than  unbelief  did  in 
Herder's  own  mind.  The  teaching  of  the  Other  Gospel  goes 
beyond  such  unhallowed  comparisons  :  it  speaks  of  "  the  free 
will  of  Isaiah/'  and  of  the  "fatality  of  Jeremiah"  as  being 
^'  each  true  for  the  moment."  Of  the  prophet  as  being  stung 
occasionally  into  imprecations  bitter  and  fierce.  Nay,  we  are 
told  that  "  at  times  he  condescends  to  the  meaner  acts  of 
secrecy  and  falsehood." 

As  with  David,  so  also  with  Jeremiah,  all  real  inspiration 
must  be  considered  by  such  views  to  be  virtually  at  an  end. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  also  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  as  such  His 
promptings  can  never  partake  of  the  nature  of  falsehood.  If 
we  should  faU  back  upon  the  unsafe  hypothesis — ^that  part  of  a 
prophet's  writings  are  inspired,  and  part  is  not — ^who  shall  be 
able  to  separate  between  the  true  and  the  false ;  who  shall  do 
this  so  accurately  as  not  to  mistake  very  often  the  counterfeit 
for  the  true  ? 

In  like  manner  the  Other  Gospel  deals  with  all  the  authors 
in  the  entire  Inspired  Canon ;  and  the  effect  of  such  treatment 
upon  the  mind  is  this,  that  while  the  outward  machinery,  so  to 
speak,  of  history  and  prophecy,  is  vividly  described  and  made 
most  plain :  the  divine  is  humanized,  and  the  supernatural  element 
dwindles  down  to  the  merest  fiction.  Let  the  prophets  in  any 
of  their  writings  contradict  our  ordinary  received  opinions,  or 
run  counter  to  our  ideas  of  right ;  it  charges  them  with  in- 
consistency and  viiidictiveness,  or  even  with  falsehood.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  New  Testament  quite  as  much  as  to  the 
Old.  It  scruples  not  to  deny  all  the  prophecies  that  relate  to  our 
Blessed  Lord  as  coming  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
This  Gospel  cannot  understand  how  the  same  Christ  Who  once 
came  to  save,  can  come  again  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
hardened  and  impenitent  sinners.  It  would  have  us  believe, 
that  vengeance  will  never  be  taken  on  them  that  know  not  God, 
And  it  calls  it  extravagant  doctrine,  when  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  when  we  proclaim,  that  the  fear  and  dread  of  the 
wicked,  will  be  infinite,  when  they  are  summoned  to  meet  their 
Lord  and  Judge.  It  utterly  despises  those  descriptions  which 
are  given  of  the  terror  of  the  wicked  at  the  day  of  wrath;  when 
they  shall  call  on  the  rocks  to  hide  them,  and  the  waters  to 
cover  them  from  the  fierceness  of  the  wTath  of  the  Almighty. 
It  is  argued  by  mere  human  reason,  that  the  Saviour  can  never 
be  the  Judge ;  that  He  Who  came  to  deliver  the  wicked,  from 
the  punishment  as  well  as  from  the  burden  of  sin,  can  never  be 
that  One,  Who  will  condemn  them  everlastingly,  to  that  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone  which  is  the  second  death.      It  denies 
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the  eternity  of  pnnishment  for  the  wicked ;  whilst  it  accepts 
eternal  life  for  the  righteous. 

Here  we  pause ;  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  subject,  without 
having  glanced  even  imperfectly  over  very  many  of  the  heretical 
developments  of  this  Other  Gospel.  Superficially  as  the  subject 
has  be^n  treated;  in  exposition  rather  than  in  confutation  of  its 
pernicious  tenets;  our  slight  review  may  suggest  to  some 
earnest  minds  the  solemn  thought,  that  if  we  accept  this 
Other  Gospel,  how  desolate  will  become  the  spiritual  estate  of 
the  soul.  The  sure  word  of  testimony  has  lost  all  authority. 
The  Catholic  Church  is  but  a  theory.  The  Holy  Sacraments 
are  but  empty  signs — ^the  badges  of  a  party.  Saddest  of  all 
and  most  siiiiul  of  all  is  the  dishonour  in  which  this  Other 
Gospel  holds  Him  Who  is  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  ; 
Hie  great  High  Priest  of  the  Church ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  dishonour  which  it  does  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sums  up- 
and  centres  in  itself,  the  long  black  catalogue  of  all  its  errors ; 
those  awful  words  seals  its  condemnation:  o  fi^  rcfi&v  rbvpibv, 
ov  Tt/Lta  TOP  Traripa'** 

J.  M.  A. 
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[Communicated.] 

The  diversity  of  treatment  which  this  book  has  received  from 
the  reviewers  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  sensation  which  it 
has  created  in  literary  and  in  religious  circles.  The  Church 
of  England  press  has  been  pretty  evenly  divided  in  its  verdict. 
The  Guardian,  the  Literary  Churchman,  and  the  Church  and 
State  Review  have  declared  in  favour  of  the  book;  the 
Churchman,  the  Church  Times,  and  the  Ecclesiastic  have 
declared  against  it ;  while  the  Church  Review  has  expressed, 
on  the  whole,  a  mild  and  modified  disapproval.  The  School 
of  **  Essays  and  Reviews,"  in  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by 
Messrs.  Jowett  and  H.  B.  Wilson,  has  also  pronounced  against 
the  book.  So  has  the  School  of  Colenso,  as  represented  by 
"  Presbyter  Anglicanus  "  and  Mr.  Fitz-James  Stephens,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  critique  in  Eraser.  Laudatory  articles 
have  appeared,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Macmillan* s  Matjazine,  by 
Dean  Stanley ;  in  the  Contemporary  Revi£w,  by  Mr.  Vaughan ; 
in  the  Eortnightly,  by  Mr.  Peter  Baynes ;  and  in  the  North 
British.  On  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Dr.  Newman, 
while  criticising  the  book  severely  in  some  of  its  details,  has 
expressed  his  conviction  that  '*it  is  substantially  a  good  book,*' 
and  likely,  in  the  main,  to  **  work  for  good.'* 

AH  the  critics  hero  mentioned,  much  as  they  differ  from 
each  other,  agree  in  admitting  that  Ecce  Homo  is  character- 
zed  by  much  intellectual  power  and  by  rare  felicity  of  style 
and  expression.  But  the  Record  and  the  Quarterly  RcvUw 
will  not  admit  even  this  much.  They  have  surveyed  Ecce 
Homo,  each  from  the  top  of  his  own  orthodox  Pisgah,  and 
then,  taking  up  their  song  and  parable,  they  have  cursed  the 
author  with  an  indiscriminate  cursing.  The  opinion  of  the 
Record  on  any  theological  subject  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  English  Churchmen ;  but  the  Quarterly  has  a  certain 
authority  which  gives  weight  to  its  theological  reviews,  apart 
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even  from  their  intrinsic  merits ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  mach  to 
be  regretted  that  the  review  of  Ecce  Homo  should  have  been 
entrusted  to  a  writer  who  has  proved  himself  so  utterly 
incompetent  for  the  task.  A  writer  so  secure  in  his  own 
orthodoxy  as  the  Quarterly  reviewer  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
fair,  if  he  had  not  the  heart  to  be  generous,  to  his  author.  He 
ought  to  have  admitted,  as  Dr.  Newman  has  done,  that 
however  much  the  author's  execution  may  have  **  fallen  below 
his  purpose,"  still  **  it  certainly  is  a  great  purpose  which  he 
sets  before  him'' — a  purpose  which  *'  if  ho  could  fulfil  it,  would 
entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  thousands."  But  no  !  The 
Quarterly  reviewer  sees  the  cloven  foot  in  every  page.  Tlie 
book,  in  his  view,  belongs  to  "  some  of  the  lower  forms  of 
Socinianism  ;  "  and  its  style  is  as  "  verbose  and  ostentatious," 
as  **  coarse "  and  "  revolting,"  as  its  matter  is  heterodox. 
'*  That  it  should  have  obtained  the  suffrages  of  any  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  melancholy  evidence,"  the 
reviewer  asserts,    *'  of   their   slight   acquaintance   with   their 

faith  and  their  Bibles The  shallowest  theories 

and  the  flimsiest  argimients  find  a  ready  reception  in  an  empty 
mind,  and  theii'  sole  strength  is  in  the  weakness  and  credulity 
of  their  dupes.  Happily  there  is  a  vast  body  of  men  who  are 
better  informed." 

Who  is  this  anonymous  writer  tliat  he  should  lay  doTv-n  the 
law  so  peremptorily,  and  pass  judgment  in  such  magisterial 
tones  on  all  who  venture  to  think  differently  from  himself? 
He  believes  that  Ecre  Homo  is  a  thoroughly  evil  book  from 
beginning  to  end.  By  all  means  let  him  hold  to  his  opinion ; 
let  him  even  exalt  it  to  the  rank  of  a  **  pious  opinion ;  "  but 
he  goes  a  little  too  far  when  he  preaches  it  as  de  fide,  and 
stigmatises  any  divergence  from  it  as  disloyalty  to  the  faith 
and  ignorance  of  the  Bible.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the 
discriminating  opinion  of  Dr.  Newonan,  who,  much  as  he 
disapproves  of  parts  of  Ecce  Homo,  candidly  admits  that  **  it 
has  stirred  the  hearts  of  many  ;  it  has  recognised  a  need,  and 
gone  in  the  right  direction  for  supplying  it."  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Quarterly  reviewer  would  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  ^'  seeing  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that 
is  in  his  brother's  eye,"  if  he  had  first  taken  some  pains  to 
dislodge  the  '^  beam  "  that  is  in  his  own.  As  it  is,  he  has 
read  Ecce  Homo  with  a  distorted  vision,  and  his  criticism 
betrays,  in  parts,  "  melancholy  evidence,"  to  quote  his  own 
language,  ''of  his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  faith  and 
the  Bible."  A  few  examples  will  show  that  this  is  no 
exaggeration. 

2  H  2 
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"  Let  us  ask  ourselves,"  says  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo, 
*' what  was  the  ultimate  ohject  of  Christ's  scheme?  when  the 
divine  society  was  established  and  organised,  what  did  He 
expect  it  to  accomplish  ?  To  this  question  we  may  suppose 
He  would  have  answered.  The  object  of  the  Divine  society 
is  that  God*s  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  heaven. 
In  the  language  of  our  own  day,  its  object  was  the  im- 
provement of  morality."  The  reviewer  quotes  this  passage, 
puts  the  last  sentence  in  italics,  and  then  comments  as 
follows : — 

"  *  The  ultimate  object  of  Christ's  scheme '  is  not  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  means  and  end  are  both  unfolded  with  the 
utmost  distinctness  in  the  Bible,  and  there  we  learn  that  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbour  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  our 
duty  towards  God.  A  Church  of  which  the  *  ultimate  object 
was  the  improvement  of  morality,*  would  not  be  Christian  but 
infidel." 

Was  there  ever  a  more  carping  piece  of  criticism?  "Christ 
founded  a  visible  church,*'  says  the  author,  **in  order  that 
God's  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven — in  other 
words,  that  human  nature  might  be  made  better."  "  0  you 
wicked  heretic ! "  exclaims  the  reviewer,  "  don't  you  know 
that  the  improvement  of  morality  is  inseparably  interwoven 
with  doing  God*s  will,  and  therefore  a  Church,  of  which  the 
object  was  the  improvement  of  morality,  would  not  be  Christian 
but  infidel?"  Surely  logic  like  this  implies  the  presence,  in 
the  reviewer's  eye,  of  a  very  large  *'  beam  "  indeed.  He  states, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  that  the  - 
author  of  Ecce  Homo  divorces  **  the  improvement  of  morality" 
from  **  our  duty  towards  God."  Will  it  be  believed  that  Uie 
whole  cliapter  from  whicli  the  quotation  is  made  is  occupie 
with  ail  examination  of  the  fundamental  difierence  between  iiie^^^^^ 
amelioration  of  human  nature  by  means  of  the  Christiaa^*^ 
Church  and  tlie  abortive  efforts  of  moral  philosophy  ? 

'*  Of  course,"  the  author  says,  **  there  have  been  a  multitude 
of  systems  of  moral  philosophy,  which  have  differed  from  eact 
other  in  a  considerable  degree,  but  they  have  always  resemble 
each  other  iu  being  philosophy.  For  the  present  purpose  thei3^_ 
differences  are  not  important ;  the  important  thing  is,  tha^^^ 
there  have  been  two  conspicuous  attempts  to  improve  mankin^^^^ 
morally  :  the  one  by  moral  philosophy,  the  other  by  means  oCr  ^ 
the  Clmstian  Church.  Now  as  nothing  assists  conception  sc---^'^ 
much  as  comparison,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  understanS^^ 
anything  properly  without  putting  it  by  the  side  of  something  S 
else,  we  may  expect  to  gain  some  insight  into  Christ's  metho^      ^ 
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of  curing  human  nature  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  the  philo- 
sophers." 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  resemblance  between 
Christ's  method  and  that  of  moral  philosophers  is  superficial, 
while  the  diiBference  between  them  is  essential.  "  He  was  the 
founder  of  a  society  to  which,  for  a  time,  He  found  it  useful  to 
give  instruction  ;  they  gave  instruction  to  pupils  who  found  it 
convenient  to  form  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  sake  of 
receiving  it."  "To  organise  a  society,  and  to  bind  the  members 
of  it  together  by  the  closest  ties,  were  the  business  of  His  life. 
For  this  reason  it  was  that  He  called  men  away  from  then' 
homes,  imposed  upon  some  a  wandering  life,  upon  others  the 
sacrifice  of  their  property,  and  endeavoured  by  all  means  to 
divorce  them  from  their  former  connections,  in  order  that  they 
might  find  a  new  home  in  the  Church.  For  this  reason  he 
instituted  a  solemn  initiation,  and  for  this  reason  refused 
absolutely  to  give  to  any  one  a  dispensation  from  it.  For  this 
reason,  too  ...  He  established  a  conmion  feast,"  to  be  to 
His  follows  a  bond  and  symbol  of  **  their  indissoluble  union  " 
with  Him  and  with  each  other.  **  The  imion  of  mankind,  but 
a  union  begun  and  subsisting  only  in  Christ,  is  what  the  Lord* 
Supper  sacramentally  expresses."  While  **  Socrates  is  never 
tired  of  depreciating  himself"  and  **  firmly  denies  his  own 
superior  wisdom,"  *'  Christ,"  on  the  other  hand,  **  steadfastly 
asserts  what  many  were  not  prepared  to  admit,  viz..  His  own 
ABSOLUTE  superiority  to  all  men,  and  His  natural  title  to 
universal  royalty.''  Christ  came,  no  doubt,  to  teach ;  but 
that  was  a  subordinate  part  of  his  mission.  He  came  first  and 
chiefly  to  be  our  Life.  And  therefore,  *'  if  we  isolate  Christ's 
teaching  from  His  life,  we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
contains  little  that  could  not  be  found  elsewhere,  and  found 
accompanied  with  reasoning  and  explanation.  Those  who  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  rather  on  the 
naked  propositions  which  it  contains,  and  disregard  Christ's 
life.  His  Cross,  and  His  resurrection,"  mistake  altogether  the 
nature  of  Christianity.  Christ  is  a  Divine  Teacher,  but  Ho  is 
more :  He  is  "  the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  *^  the  Judge  of 
mankind,"  **  the  everlasting  Sovereign  of  the  human  race," 
weighing  in  the  balance,  before  His  invisible  tribunal,  **  not 
the  deed  only,  but  motives,  temptations,  ignorances,  and  all 
the  complex  conditions"  of  human  conduct, — holding,  **  in 
short,  heaven  and  hell  in  his  hand." 

Such  is  the  author's  view  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its 
Divine  Founder ;  and  it  is  this  teaching  which  his  reviewer  in 
the  Quarterly  characterizes  as  "  not  Christian  but  infidel !'' 
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Let  us  take  another  example  of  the  reviewer's  purblind 
criticism.  Ho  culls  the  following  sentences  from  Ecce  Homo 
and  calls  the  doctrine  they  inculcate  **  a  grave  misrepresenta- 
tion of  facts:" — 

**  Pleasure  shall  assuredly  be  ours,  but  in  no  extremity  are 
we  to  make  it  our  object/' — **  Though  self  surrender  lead  in 
general,  though  it  lead  infallibly,  to  happiness,  yet  happiness  is 
not  its  object." — **  Though  by  loving  our  neighbour  and  our 
enemy  we  shall  win  heaven,  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  heaven 
we  shall  win,  we  are  to  think  of  our  neighbour  and  our  enemy." 
— **This  paradoxical  position, — that  pleasure  is  necessary 
for  us,  and  yet  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought ;  that  this  world  is  to 
renounced,  and  yet  that  it  is  noble  and  glorious — ^might,  if  it 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  philosopher,  have  been  regarded  as  a 
subtlety  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  act  upon. 
But  as  the  law  laid  down  by  a  King  and  Master  of  manlond, 
every  word  of  whom  was  treasured  up  and  acted  out  with 
devotion,  it  has  had  a  surprising  influence  upon  human 
affairs." 

This  teaching  the  reviewer  considers  dangeroas  and 
imscriptural,  and  *'a  grave  misrepresentation  of  facts."  Fear 
of  "future  punishment,"  and  desire  for  " future  happiness" 
are  his  motives  "  to  deter  men  from  ever}'  species  of  sin,"  and 
to  incite  them  "  to  every  species  of  goodness."  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,"  says  our  Blessed  Saviour,  "  for  they  shall 
see  God."  But,  according  to  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  that 
beatific  vision  is  to  be  the  reward  of  a  refined  and  subtle 
selfishness.  He  has  probably  imbibed  his  moral  philosophy 
from  Paley,  who  defines  virtue  as  "  tlie  doing  good  to  manland 
for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  But  I  had  imagined 
that  Paley' 8  thcoiy  of  \drtue,  though  his  "  Moral  Philosophy  " 
is  still  used  as  a  text  book  at  Cambridge,  was  rejected  by  all 
but  the  coarsest  Utilitarians.  Certainly  the  late  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  the  lamented  Dr.  Whewell, 
used  to  quote  it  on  puri)ose  to  refute  it.  "  Paley,"  he  says, 
in  his  Lectures  on  SyMemntlc  Morality,  "  makes  thft  pursuit  of 
happiness  the  basis  of  his  system;"  but  **  I  have  taken  an 
opposite  coiu^e.  The  term  hajiphiess  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
entirely  relative  to  our  desires  and  aifections,  that  it  cannot 
regulate  them.  Men  pursue  happiness  as  boys  pursue  the 
rainbow.  But  woe  to  him  who  makes  the  rainbow  his  guide. 
It  is  where  he  looks,  and  it  flies  as  he  pursues.  Its  place  is 
governed  by  his  own,  and  therefore  cannot  help  to  fix  his 
position  or  direct  his  course." 

The  reviewer  has  not  been  educated  at  Oxford^  or  he  luui'= 
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wofully  forgotten  bis  ethics.  Ai-istotle,  heathen  though  he 
was,  is  a  much  safer  guide  in  moral  philosophy  than  Archdeacon 
Paley.  Happiness,  according  to  the  former,  results  from 
Tirtuous  conduct,  but  only  when  virtue  is  pursued  for  its  own 
sake.  'Ep€py€ui  tear'  aperrjv  will  procure  for  us  happiness  ;  but 
happiness  must  be  missed  if  sought  for  its  own  sake,  because 
each  person  must  form  his  idea  of  happiness  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  own  mind  at  that  time,  and  from  what,  at  that  time^ 
he  would  like  to  possess  ;  so  tliat  none  but  he  who  is  already 
good  could  form  a  correct  notion  of  it ;  while  to  any  one  else  a 
description  of  it,  if  it  could  be  given  at  all,  would  be  distasteful 
and  repulsive.  This  moral  fact  arises  from  two  causes : — first, 
the  immediate  one,  that  none  but  a  good  man  could  form  an 
idea  of  heavenly  happiness  or  be  attracted  by  it ;  secondly,  the 
final  cause — action  from  the  purest  motives ;  wliich  the  love  of 
reward  or  the  fear  of  punishment  would  not  be.  Our  Saviour 
taught  this  when  He  said,  ''  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
4ind  His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  will  be  added  unto 
you."  What  is  good  and  desirable  will  never  be  attained,  or 
even  perceived,  unless  first  sought  becanne  it  is  riijht.  If  our 
afiections  do  not  rest  in  tlieii'  objects  as  their  ends,  but  in  some 
pleasure  or  pain  connected  witli  them,  they  have  no  objects  at 
all.  **  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."  That  is  to  be  the  motive  of  the  Christian's  conduct. 
Lower  motives  are  useful  as  helps  on  tlie  way ;  but  ho  must 
never  forget  that  they  arc  lower  motives  always,  and  that  duty 
has,  in  reality,  no  true  motive  beyond  itself.  Where  does  the 
reviewer  worship?  Has  he  never  heard  S.  Francis  Xavier's 
well-known  hymn?  Or  docs  he  think  that  that  also  is  "a 
^ave  misrepresentation  of  facts  ?  *' — 

**  My  God,  I  love  Thee,  not  because 

I  hope  for  heaven  thereby  ; 
Nor  yet  because  who  love  Thee  not 

Must  bum  eternally. 

"  Not  with  the  hope  of  gaining  aught 

Not  seeking  a  reward ; 
But  as  Thyself  hast  loved  me 

0  ever  loving  Lord.'* 

"The  author  of  Ecce  Homo,'*  says  his  reviewer,  "  backs  up 
his  assertion  on  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  teaching  with  the 
further  assertion  that,  if  we  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  secure 
our  happiness,  the  self-surrender  wliich  Cluist  enjoins  is  simply 
impossible."  Who  can  doubt  it?  A  regard  for  his  ftiture 
interests  may  regulate  a  man's  external  conduct,  as  the  author 
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of  Ecce  Homo  observes ;  but  it  cannot  regolate  his  interior 
life.  Love,  which  is  essentially  unselfish,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  Christian  self-sacrifice.  It  is  the  motive  which  determines 
the  character  of  moral  actions ;  and  no  action  is  intrinsically 
good  which  is  done  to  avoid  punishment  or  to  secure  a  reward. 
As  the  author  of  Eccc  Homo  truly  puts  it,  "A  man  can  no 
doubt  do  any  specific  acts,  however  painful,  with  a  view  to  his 
ultimate  interest.  .  .  .  But  can  a  man  with  a  riew  to  his 
ultimate  interest,  in  order  that  he  may  go  to  heaven,  lore  his 
enemies."  '*Our  Lord  will  supply  the  answer"  is  the 
cavalier  reply  of  his  reviewer  ;  and  then  he  quotes  the  following 
passage;  '^ Love  ye  your  enemi^^s,  and  do  good  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and 
ye  shall  be  the  ehildren  of  the  Highest,''  I  have  quoted  the 
passage  with  the  reviewer's  italics,  in  order  to  show  in  dear 
relief  his  utter  incompetency  as  a  critic.  An  ordinarily 
instructed  Christian  child  would  tell  him  that  the  few  words 
which  escaped  his  italics  destroy  the  whole  force  of  his 
criticism.  Of  course,  the  reward  of  unselfish  Christian 
conduct  '*  shall  be  great,"  but  only  on  condition  that  it  be 
really  imselfish — **  hoping  for  nothing  again." 

The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  says  that  in  the  Gk)8pel  of 
Christ— 

**A  new  Continent  in  the  moral  Globe  was  discovered. 
Positive'  morality  took  its  place  by  the  side  of  negative.  To 
the  duty  of  not  doing  harm,  which  may  be  called  justice,  was 
added  the  duty  of  doing  good,  which  may  properly  receive  the 
distinctively  Christian  name  of  Charity."  **  The  old  legal 
formula  began.  Thou  shall  not ;  the  new  begins  with  Thou 
Shalt:' 

The  author  draws  out,  \\ith  great  truth  and  clearness,  ai 
it  seems  to  me,  this  distinction  between  the  Law  and  th< 
Gospel.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  distinction  which  divines  have  insistei 
on  from  S.  Paul's  time  to  our  own.  But  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  is  determined  to  see  nothing  in  Ecce  Homo  but  th( 
deadHcst  heresy ;  and  so,  after  quoting  the  above  passage,  he^^^ 
describes  it  as  **  perhaps  the  most  singular  specimen  of:^^^ 
misrepresentation  in  the  volume,''  '*  a  fiction,''  "  a  gros^^^ 
perversion  of  the  facts,"  ''  an  outrage  agamst  revelation,"  an(^^-^ 
an  attempt  ''to  undermine  its  foundations."  "  Christ'^^^  ^ 
condemnation,"  says  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo,  *'  is  pro-'  ^' 
nounced  upon  those  who  had  not  done  good :  '  I  was  air^^^ 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  ye  no  meat.'  The  sinner  whom  Christ^  -^^ 
habitually  denoimces  is  he  who  has  done  notliing."  "  Our— -^^ 
Lord,"   retorts   his    critic,   triumphantly,    **  'habitually   de^^^" 
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nounced '  those  '  who  had  done  something  forbidden  '  as  well 
as  those  who  did  nothing.*'  As  if  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo 
had  ever  denied  so  obvious  a  truism  !  Does  this  anonymous 
champion  of  orthodoxy,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Pharisee,  boasts  that  he  is  '*  not  as  other  men  are,*'  ignorant 
of  "  their  faith  and  their  Bibles,"  **  or  even  as  this  Publican," 
"  empty-minded,"  suppose  that  any  man  out  of  bedlam 
would  commit  himsell*  to  such  an  egregious  absurdity  as  to 
assert  that  our  Lord,  while  denouncing  the  man  who  does  not 
use  his  talents,  would  let  the  man  who  abuses  them  go  free  ? 
Whatever  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  may  be,  there  is  one  thing 
which  may  be  predicated  of  him  with  tolerable  certainty :  he  is 
not  an  idiot. 

Since  the  reviewer  denounces   as   "an  outrage  against 
revelation,"  the  assertion,  that  the  Mosaic  Law  was  character- 
ized, on  the  whole,  by  negative  morality,  while  the  Gospel  is 
characterized  by  positive  morality,  or  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  others ;  and  since  he  finds  this  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  precept  in  Leviticus  xix.  18, — perhaps  he  will 
be  good  enough  to  explain  what  our  Lord  meant  when  he  said, 
"^  new  comma ndmeut  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."     According  to  tlie  re\'iewer,  it  was  not  new  at  all ; 
and  to  call  it  so  *'  is  to  commit  an  outrage  against  revelation  !" 
Considering  Who  it  is  Wlio  is  indirectly  included  within  the 
sweep  of  this  fierce  invective,  it  must  be  owned  that  Orthodoxy 
has  not  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  discretiAi  of  her  champion. 
But  let  us  examine  the  passage  in  LeviticuSy  which  appears  to 
the  reviewer  so  conclusive  in  disproof  of  any  distinction  between 
the  Law  and  the  Gospel.     It  nms  as  follows  : — **  Thou  shalt 
not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy 
people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:  I  am  the 
liord."     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  precept  of  love,  as 
stated  here,  is  quahfied  by  two  important  restrictions :  first, 
•'thy  neighbour"  is  placed  in  apposition  to,  and  must  be  in- 
terpreted by,  *'  the  cliildren  of  thy  people ;"   secondly,  the 
precept,  as  thus  restricted,  is  of  a  negative  character  ;  it  merely 
jneans  abstinence  fiom  the  infliction  of  injury  in  deed  and  in 
intention.     This  is  very  different  from  the  commandment  of 
love  as  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  and  illustrated  by  His  example. 
i^^o  doubt  wc  can  see,  as  we  look  back  on  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Light  reflected  from  the  New,  that  much  of  the  Gospel 
lay  hid  in  it  in  germ ;   but   could  this  discovery  have  been 
xnade  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  its  commentary  in 
"the  life  and  death  of  the  Divine  Teacher  ?    Nor  will  any  one 
fieny  that  some  noble  sentiments  can  be  culled  from  heathen 
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literature  in  praise  and  inculcation  of  a  lofty  philanthropy.  It 
would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  two  quotations  wliich  the  writer  in 
Franer  makes  from  Cicero's  Offices  and  Aristotle's  Ethics. 
But  what  practical  good  resulted  from  these  fine  sentiments  ? 
Had  they  any  influence  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  Grove  or 
Portico  ?  or  even  there  ?  Heathen  moraUty  answers  with  an 
emphatic  No.  It  is  not  by  **  going  over  the  theory  of  virtue," 
as  Butler  has  taught  us,  that  men  are  made  better,  but  by 
personal  devotion  to  One,  whose  '*  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
the  weakness  "  of  Ilis  followers.  Is  it  not  true  that  before  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  an  act  of  heroic  self-sacrifice 
was  regarded  as  something  beautiful,  indeed,  and  admirable, 
which  poets  might  very  properly  sing,  and  philosophers  descant 
upon,  but  which  no  human  being  was  bound  to  imitate  as  a 
matter  of  duty  ?  And  this  being  so,  is  it  an  exaggeration  to 
say,  with  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo,  that  Christianity,  in 
prescribing  a  spirit  of  active  and  prolific  self-saciifice  as 
the  very  keynote  of  its  service,  was  equivalent  to  th« 
**  discovery  of  a  new  Continent  in  the  moral  globe  ?" 

The  Dean  of  Ely  is  not  generally  regarded  as  one  likely  to 
'' commit  an  outrage  against  revelation;"  yet  he  makes  the 
very  distinction  made  in  Ecce  Homo  between  the  **  Thou  shalt 
iwt  "  of  the  Law  and  the  *'  Thou  shalt  "  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  ''  It  cannot  he  denied  that  the  actual 
form  of  the  law  of  loving  our  neighbours,  as  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  was  a  proliibitory  law,  not  an  active  law  of  love 
depending  for  its  force  upon  a  spring  within,  but  a  law  which, 
if  obeyed  acconling  to  the  letter,  would  hinder  only  certain 
ofiences,  and  might  be  kept  thus  by  a  man  whose  heart  was  a8 
hai'd  as  flint.''  (Sermons,  thii-d  series,  pp.  266-7.)  In  fact,  ft 
is  not  easy  to  see,  on  the  Quartcrhf  re\dewer's  showing,  what 
we  have  gained  by  the  Gospel.  Certainly  we  are  told,  on 
pretty  good  authority,  that  Christ  **  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light  by  the  Gospel ,"  but  **  happily,  there  is  a  vast 
body  of  educated  men  who  are  better  informed  " — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  theologian  of  the  Quarterly  is  to  be  trusted.  Is  ifc 
in  consequence  of  this  **  l)etter  information  "  that  he  confounds 
S.  John  the  Evangelist  with  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  calls  a 
declaration  made  by  the  former  at  the  close  of  his  life  (John  i. 
18)  "  the  proclamation  of  Christ's  foreinmner  at  the  period  of 
his  baptism  *?" 

If  the  Quarterly  had  confined  itself  to  an  exposure,  in  a 
temperate  manner,  of  the  faults  of  Ecce  Homo,  no  one  would 
have  any  reason  to  complain.  But  the  cause  of  truth  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  injiu-ed  than  served  by  a  style  of  criticism 
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which  roots  up  wheat  and  tares  together,  and  confounds  what 
Bacon  calls  ''  the  colours  of  good  and  evil.'* 

The  object  of  the  preceding  observations  has  been  to  claim 
for  Ecce  Homo  a  fair  hearing,  and  a  dispassionate  examination 
on  its  merits.  To  review  such  a  book  within  the  space  at  my 
disposal  would  be  impossible ;  but  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
indicating  the  direction  in  which  its  chief  defects  appear  to  me 
to  lie.  Let  us  take  the  author's  account  of  our  Lord's  Temp- 
tation, which^is,  to  me,  the  most  objectionable  portion  of  the 
book.  But  I  object  to  it,  not  because  I  consider  it  inconsistent 
with  the  fullest  belief  in  our  Saviour's  Di\inity,  but  because  it 
seems  irreconcilable  with  the  Gospel  narrative.  Some  of  the 
criticisms  which  I  have  read  on  this  subject  evacuate  the 
Temptation  of  all  real  meaning,  and  are  distinctly  open  to  the 
charge  of  ApoUinarianism.  Our  blessed  Bedeemer ' '  was  tempted 
in  all  things  like  as  we  are,  yet  \i4thout  sin."  That  is  the  only 
exception.  Eveiy  kind  of  temptation  short  of  sin  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  Him  mthout  trenching  on  the  perfection  of  the 
hypostatic  union.  He  had  a  human  body  like  ours,  Uable  to 
the  various  incidents  of  liiunanity — growth  and  decay  of  the 
material  fibres,  hunger  and  thirst,  fatigue  and  sleep.  He  liad 
a  soul,  too,  wdth  all  the  innocent  emotions  of  a  Imman  soul ; 
and  so  we  read  that  He  marvelled,  feared,  sighed,  and  wept. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  human  vovs  of  the  same  kind  as  ours, 
and  therefore  subject  to  the  limitations  of  himian  knowledge. 
Now  we  are  told  distinctly  that  His  Himian  Nature,  in  its 
threefold  division  of  Body,  Soul,  and  Mind,  obeyed  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  progress  and  development.  He  **  grew  in  wisdom 
and  stature ;"  in  other  words,  as  His  body  advanced  from  child- 
hood to  manhood,  as  He  gradually  acquired  the  use  of  His  limbs 
and  senses,  so  His  intellectual  faculties  were  not  prematurely 
developed,  but  expanded,  according  to  the  law  of  human  nature, 
pari  passu  with  His  Body.  He  went  also  through  a  moral 
probation  in  His  Soul,  aild  "  learned  obedience  by  the  tilings 
which  he  suffered. "  To  deny,  therefore,  as  some  of  the 
censors  of  Eccc  Homo  have  done,  that  of  two  opposite  coiurses 
our  Lord  always  chose  the  right  intuitively  and  never  "  on 
reflection  "  is,  in  reality,  to  deny  the  perfection  of  His  Human 
Nature,  and  to  adopt  a  modified  combination  of  ApoUinarianism 
and  Docetism.  Does  not  the  true  state  of  the  case  stand  thus  ? 
By  the  doctrine  of  the  communicatio  idiomutmn^o  may  predicate 
of  Christ's  Person,  in  the  abstract,  the  properties  which  belong, 
in  the  concrete,  to  either  of  His  Natures.  Because,  therefore, 
the  Person  tempted  was  God,  we  may  say,  a  i>riori,  that  the 
temptation  must  necessarily  have  failed ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
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Nature  which  was  tempted  was  human,  we  may  admit  that  it 
was  left  (always,  of  course,  under  the  vigilant  protection  of  the 
Divinity)  to  find  its  way  out  of  the  temptation  by  the  exercise 
of  its  own  proper  faculties.  Thus  our  Lord,  in  His  human  in- 
tellect, was  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and,  in  His  Soul, 
prayed  that  He  might  be  spared  the  last  agony ;  and  it  was 
only  "  on  reflection  "  that  he  saw  the  incompatibility  of  the 
prayer  with  the  redemption  of  mankind.  May  we  not  reverently 
believe  that  His  Soul  was  graduaUy  opened  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  wonderful  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  just  as  it  was 
gradually  opened  to  all  other  knowledge  ?  He  came  as  the 
Second  Adam,  and  may  we  not  believe,  while  we  adore,  that 
there  was  a  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the  secluded  vale  of  Naza- 
reth, of  which  the  mysterious  Carpenter  was  forbidden  to  eat 
till**  His  hour  was  come?"  His  answer  to  Sis  sorrowing 
Mother — "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  My  Father's 
business  ?  " — need  imply  no  more  than  that  innate  purity  of 
heart  which  "  shall  see  God "  even  here,  and  which  was  in 
Him  in  all  the  perfection  of  sinless  boyhood.  The  knowledge 
of  all  that  He  was,  prematurely  bestowed,  might  have  npset 
the  equilibrium  of  His  faculties,  and  interfered  with  the  natural 
development  of  His  mind  and  conscience.  Of  course.  He 
might  have  averted  such  a  result  by  a  miraculous  interposition 
of  His  Di^'ino  Nature.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
He  did  do  so,  any  more  than  He  learnt  the  trade  of  a  carpenter 
by  a  special  illuiiiination,  or  turned  stone  into  bread  to  appease 
Ilis  hunger. 

Wliile  I  object,  therefore,  to  the  author's  exclusively  sub- 
jective view  of  Christ's  temptation,  I  must  very  humbly  confess 
that  I  see  nothiu^jf  so  very  heterodox  in  holding  that  our  Lord's 
"  mind"  was  **  excited,"  or  "agitated,"  at  His  Baptism,  "by 
the   nascent   consciousness   of  supernatural  power."      As  I 
imderstand  Dr.  Newman,  his  objection  to  this  part  of  the  book 
is  on  the  gi-ound  of  its  being  without  authority  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture,    i^ut  do  not  the  words  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Luke,  aud 
still  more  those  of  S.  Mark,  imply  something  of  the  kind? 
The  two  former  say  that  He  was  **led  up,"  or  simply  "  led" 
{dvTjx^V  aiid  fiyero)  by  the  Spiiit  hito  the  wilderness.     But  S. 
Mark  uses  much  stronger  language  :  Kal  evOv^  to  irvevfia  axh 
TOP  iK^d\\€v  €t9  Trjv  epTffiov.     Siu-ely  this  language  impUes 
something  of  **  agitation"  or  "  excitement ;  "  a  hurried  retreat 
into  sohtude,  and  a  conflict  there  with  the  powers  of  evil.     If 
no  change,  and  that  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  took  place  in  our 
Lord's  Human  Nature  at  Baptism,  what  are  we  to  understand 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Him,  and  by  the  inti- 
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mation  that  He  became  then  "  fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  "  At 
all  events^  the  Church  has  decided  nothing  on  this  point,  and 
it  is  not  right,  therefore,  to  brand  as  a  heretic  any  man  who 
chooses  to  meditate  on  the  subject  in  a  way  di£ferent  from  our 
own,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  does  so  in  a  becoming  spirit, 
and  with  a  full  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  That 
the  author  of  Ecce  Hoino  embraces  that  doctrine  in  its  integ- 
rity I  haye  no  doubt  at  all,  and  my  only  wonder  is  that  anyone 
could  have  read  his  book  carefully,  and  arrived  at  an  opposite 
conclusion.  That  Dr.  Newman  does  not  doubt  it  is,  I  think, 
dear  from  his  most  able  analysis  of  the  book.  He  finds  fault 
with  the  author,  not  for  being  heterodox,  but  for  being  fanciful, 
and  for  taking,  on  occasions,  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the 
Gospel  narrative.  On  the  subject  of  the  limitation  of  our 
Lord's  human  knowledge,  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  may  ap- 
peal to  a  very  able  and  thoughtful  volume  of  sermons  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article — Mr.  Moorhouse's  Hulsean  Lectures 
for  1865.  The  whole  volume^  is  unusually  good,  but  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Lectures  are  peculiarly  interesting  at  the 
present  time. 

Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  a  Socinian  has,  within  my 
knowledge,  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Ecce  Homo. 
So  much  for  its  being  a  "low  form  of  Socinianism."  But 
there  is  a  sect  among  us  for  which  the  book  is  likely  to  prove 
specially  attractive,  and  which  the  author  seems  to  have,  even 
more  than  Socinians,  in  his  eye; — I  mean  the  section  of 
Positivists,  headed  by  Mr.  Bichard  Congreve,  who  follow 
Gomte's  Politique  Positive  and  his  Ctdt^  Systematiqiie  de 
VHnmanite.  The  object  of  this  curious  brotherhood  is  "  the 
reorganization  of  human  society  through  the  systematic 
worship  of  Humanity.**  They  have  what  looks  like  a  parody 
of  the  Christian  Church,  with  a  calendar  of  saints,  to  whom 
they  offer  their  devotions.  They  consider  it  the  duty  of  each 
man  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  general  good ;  and  they  hope 
to  regenerate  mankind  through  this  spirit  of  devotion  to 
human  beings  as  such.  They  have  good  and  gifted  men 
among  them,  and  are  possessed  with  some  noble  ideas.  To 
these  persons  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  seems  to  say : — 

"You  are  right  in  believing  that,  in  order  to  regenerate 
Humanity,  there  must  be  a  visible  society  of  unselfish  men, 
inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  their  fellows.  You  are 
right,  too,  in  thinking  that  this  enthusiasm  must  be  kept  alive 
by  a  *  systematic  worship  *  of  Humanity.  But  men  cannot,  in 
the  long  run,  worship  an  abstraction;  they  must  have  a 
personal  object  on  whom  to  fix  the  eye  of  loyal  devotion. 
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Look  abroad,  tlien !  What  you  seek  is  not  far  to  find.  Behold 
the  Christian  Church.  There  you  have  the  true  worship  of 
Humanity  centred,  as  it  necessanly  must,  in  a  Person  Wlio  is 
truly  human,  though  He  is  also  Divine,  and  Who,  unlike  the 
ideal  saints  of  your  calendar,  lives  for  evermore,  though  once 
He  died  that  He  might  conquer  death  for  His  followers." 

Surely  an  effort  like  this,  however  faulty  in  execution^  ought 
to  be  treated  kindly  and  gently,  in  the  spirit  of  Him  TVTho 
promised  a  blessing  on  the  cup  of  cold  water  given,  iu  His 
Name,  to  any  of  His  little  ones.  But  I  have  reached  tho  end 
of  my  tether,  as  regards  space,  and  I  must  therefore  come  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion. 

Malcolm  MagColl. 
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FRAGMENTA    VARIA. 


No.  Xm. — An  American  View  of  The  "Eirenicon." 

The   following  has  been  forwarded  to  us,  extracted  from  a 
newspaper  critique  : — 

**  Dr.  Puscy's  letter  has  the  following  heading ;  *  The 
Church  of  England  a  Portion  of  Christ's  One  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  Means  of  Kestoring  Visible  Unity.'  It  is 
addressed  to  the  author  of  *The  Christian  Year,*  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  very  kind  of  remarks  from  Dr.  Manniiig 
which  we  have  just  alluded  to  ;  so  that  from  this  quarter  wo 
are  now  to  learn  how  unity  may  be  secured.  Dr.  Pusey*s 
position  will  give  him  a  hearing  by  all  parties,  and  hence 
what  he  may  say  has  gi-eat  importance.  He  writes,  too, 
with  that  charitable  breadth  of  statement,  that  spirit  of  candor 
and  fairness,  wliich  is  imperatively  demanded  by  such  a  subject. 
He  has  no  party  to  support,  miless  you  say  he  is  determined  to 
uphold  the  Church  of  England.  His  j)uri)ose  is  rather  to 
harmonize  the  communions  that  retain  the  apostolical  succession 
by  showing  how  much  they  have  in  common.  The  bearing  cf 
his  letter,  of  course,  is  chiefly  toward  the  Roman  system  ;  and 
lie  seeks  to  show  that  behind  the  practical  system  which  comes 
in  between  the  people  and  their  solid  belief  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  between  the  Roman  and  Anglican  churches  as  to  the 
chief  points  in  theology,  so  that  on  this  point  which  is  the  most 
essential  there  is  no  reason  why  the  moderate  theologians  on 
either  side  could  not  bring  about  a  truce  and  union.  This  is  all 
done  in  the  utmost  kindliness  of  feeling.  The  Greek,  Roman, 
and  English  churches  are  all  compared,  and  their  slight 
differences  in  respect  of  the  holding  of  the  ancient  and  CathoHo 
faith  are  noted  with  a  loving  hand.  On  pages  26  to  29  the 
comparison  of  the  Roman  and  AngHcan  faith  is  admirable,  and 
such  a  passage  does  much  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  unity. 
Then  other  common  ground  is  brought  into  view,  and  the 
earlier  Roman  Church  is  shown  to  be  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Anglican."— r/w  lio^jind  Table.     April  14,  1866. 


No.  XIV. — A  French  Bishop  on  the  Re-tjnion  Movement. 

We  gladly  comply  with  the  request  of  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  A.P.U.G.,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  to  insert 
an  English  version  of  it. 

Leabned  and  Vest  Bev.  Sib, — ^I  request  yon  to  accept  mj 
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acknowledgment  for  your  kindness  in  Laving  transmitted  to  me 

through our  common  friend,  the  various  books  which, 

with  grateful  obligations  here  offered,  I  was  so  glad  to  receive. 

More  than  seven  years  ago  your  excellent  Association  was 
brought  before  me  for  notice,  and  I  read  at  one  time  and 
another  with  interest  and  satisfaction  of  its  continued  advance- 
ment. Having  for  many  years  taken  a  delight  in  the  works  of 
Unity  amongst  Christian  people,  of  which,  in  these  last  days, 
tlie  whole  face  of  Christendom  has  so  sincerely  felt  the  loss,  I 
was  encouraged  in  my  peace  aspu-ations,  and  strengthened  in  a 
true  conviction  that,  if  the  separated  flocks  were  to  be  brought 
together  again  under  One  shepherd,  One  on  earth,  as  there  is 
One  in  Heaven,  it  would  be  accomplished  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  religious  people  of  Britain.  And  this  all  tiie 
more  so  truly  and  especially,  if,  besides  the  Greek  communion, 
the  Lutheran  and  other  Protestant  sects,  became  the  subject  of 
our  hopes  and  prayers. 

I  cherished,  therefore,  a  hope  that  the  Confraternity  for  Prayer 
for  Unity  would  be  able  to  gather  into  its  ranks  a  large  number 
of  thoughtful  Christians,  who,  witnessing  the  evil  mischief 
which  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  has  done  to  the  vineyard  of  the 
Saviour,  would  lift  up  sanctified  hands  that  the  Father  of  all 
might  be  graciously  pleased  to  listen  to  these  offered  petitions. 
That  hope  has  been  fulfilled.  Your  Confraternity,  which,  in 
the  active  hands  of  zealous  men,  such  as  you,  has  extended  its 
works  so  greatly  and  widely,  and  in  a  spirit  of  sincere  simplicity, 
and  simple  desire  for  Unity,  has  not  laboured  without  profit. 

I  have  heard  from  Count  and  M.  de  of  the 

advancement  accomplished,  and  of  the  many  signs  of  the 
Spirit's  presence  amongst  its  foremost  promoters — evidenced  by 
the  labours  shown  forth. 

One  of  its  fi*uits  is  the  beautiful  treatise  of  the  renownedL 
Dr.  Pusey,  wliich,  though  containing  several  theological  problena.© 
and  complex  dissertations  which  not,  in  a  direct  line,  touo^ 
unity,  nevertheless,  by  the  calm  words  of  their  arguments,  az^-d 
the  wisdom  of  their  beautiful  suggestions,  relate  to  the  Union  ^of 
Churches  which,  like  the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental,  have  be^^u 
unhappily  severed  for  so  many  years.     Though  this  revere^cnA 
Doctor  debates  at  tlic  most  length  questions  arising  between  kz«is 
own  Church  and  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Church.  ^BS, 
Eome ;  ^et  the  proposals  which,  in  the  first  case,  concern  imsis, 
have  an  interest  to  the  Oriental,  and  to  Christians  everywh^sz^ 
and  on  every  hand. 

I  am  glad,  then,  Eeverend  Sir  and  my  friend,  that  what  yon 

wrote  to  me  through is  about  to  come  to  pass,  an<3  to 

know,  in  addition,  that,  as  the  Kev.  Professor*s  treatise  is  nxore 
sent  forth  and  perused,  as  it  will  be  when  French  and  Genniifl 
versions  can  be  purchased,  (which  I  hope,)  the  opportunity  for 
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considering  the  Be-imion  proposition,  grafted  on  to  the  former 
Traotarian  belief,  may  more  and  more  bring  a  weighty  blessing 
upon  its  promoters  and  show  forth  the  requirement  of  Unity  in 
resisting  the  open  and  covered  aggressions  of  false  Liberality 
and  spnrions  Beason. 

I  shall  have  the  honour  to  send  the  book  for  which  you 
make  a  request.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  true  desires  for  a 
happy  realization  of  your  peaceful  hope,  and  I  beseech  God, 
the  Author  of  Unity,  to  bless  your  beneficent  work. 

Receive,  my  friend  and  Reverend  Sir,  therefore,  the  promise 
of  my  prayers ;  and  an  assurance  of  my  distinguished  considera- 
tion. 

To  the  Director  of  the  Confraternity 
of  Unity  at  London. 


Ko.  XV.— -The  Re-union  Resolutions  regakdino  the 
"Eirenicon'*  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  English 
Church  Union. 

We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Church  Review 
of  June  19,  1866,  as  worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  Vice-President  proposed  the  following  resolution : — 
**  That  this  Union  rejoices  in  the  publication  of  Dr  Pusey's 
letter  (the  FArenicon)  to  the  Author  of  the  Christian  Year,  and 
earnestly  hopes  and  prays  that  God,  in  His  Own  time  and  in 
His  Own  way,  will  so  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds  of  His 
people,  that  the  sad  divisions  which  now  rend  the  seamless  robe 
of  Christ  may  be  healed ;  and  that  the  whole  of  Christendom 
may  be  reunited  into  one  holy  communion  and  fellowship,  to 
the  glory  of  Our  Lord  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race.'*  Mr.  Gresley,  who  said  he  had  been  requested  to  intro- 
duce this  question  by  the  Council,  pointed  out  that  both  the 
dying  words  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  and  the  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  Church's  progress — resulting  from  existing  divisions — 
must  bring  home  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  necessity  of  union,  and 
of  striving  both  by  earnest  efforts  and  earnest  prayer  to  effect  it, 
(bear,  hear).  We  had  learnt  from  the  Eirenicon  (cheers)  that 
the  differences  between  the  English  and  other  branches  of  the 
Cathohc  Church  were  less  real  and  less  numerous  than  they 
appeared  to  be.  Still  there  were  some  points  which  were 
formidable,  and  prominent  among  them  was  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  but  he  hoped  that  the  present  exaggerated  views  on 
that  point  would  be  abandoned,  (hear,  hear.)  Another  difficulty 
was  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  worship  due  to  the  Blessed 
Tirgin,  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  react,  but  might 
possibly  in  doing  so  advance  the  course  of  re-union.  There 
were  probably  greater  hopes  of  re-union  with  the  Greek  Church, 
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seeing  that  it  was  not  fettered  with  the  Supremacy,  nor  with  an 
extreme  cultua  in  regard  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Mr.  Gresley 
then  discussed  at  lencth  tlie  bearings  of  the  Filioque  controTersy* 
which,  however,  he  did  not  think  to  be  of  vital  importance.  He 
considered  that  any  desirable  scheme  of  re-union  should  em- 
brace all  the  baptized,  and  pleaded  especially  for  the  Scandina- 
vian and  other  bodies,  in  which  the  main  want  was  the 
Apostolical  Succession.  He  did  not  hold  that  unity  involved 
absolute  imiformity;  and  where  we  found  the  Sacramental 
system  upheld  and  the  Gospel  preached,  we  must  not  enter  too 
minutely  into  details.  Again,  as  to  interchanging  Services 
with  foreign  churches,  and  requiring  the  use  of  their  pulpits  for 
our  prelates  and  priests,  he  did  not  regard  these  as  essential 
conditions,  so  long  as  there  was  intercommunion  abroad.  He 
foresaw  a  difficulty  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  Boman 
Church,  which  would  probably  require  terms — such  as  con- 
fession before  communion — ^which  would  be  inadmissible ;  but 
it  was  not  so  in  the  Greek  Church,  as  they  knew  by  the  experience 
of  several  of  their  brethren  who  had  recently  been  received  into 
full  communion  in  Servia  and  elsewhere.  He  thought  it  very 
desirable  that  individuals  and  the  Union  itself  shoidd  do  their 
utmost  in  this  matter,  but  he  considered  that  the  question  ought 
to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  bishops  who  might  ask  foreign  pre- 
lates for  explanation,  upon  apparent  points  of  difference  vrith 
possibly  the  happiest  results,  (cheers.) 

Mr.  Pellew,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  it  echoed  the 
feelings  of  thousands  of  faitliful  Churchmen,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  Colonial  and  American  Churches,  who  thanked  God  He 
had  put  it  into  the  heaii;  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  labour  in  that  holy 
cause,  (hear,  hear.)  In  conclusion,  he  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  most  ob\ious  lessons  of  the  Kirmiam  was,  that  controversy 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  forbearance. 
Love  was  quick  to  see,  but  passion  was  blind. 

The  Rev.  Archer  Gurnoy  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that,  while  the  Meeting  fervently  prays  that  in  God's  good  time 
the  divisions  of  Christendom  may  be  healed  and  the  whole 
Church  reunited  in  one  body,  that  result  must  not  be  effected 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  English 
Church  ;  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  prayers  to  the  Saints 
being  especially  instanced  as  points  which  could  not  be  conceded. 
In  doing  so  he  expressed  liis  deep  and  fervent  regret  that  the 
Union  was  about  to  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  committing  itself 
to  the  apparent  consent  to  reunion  with  Rome  on  the  basis  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  (ironical  cheering.)  He  ventured,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  say  that  there  were  many  Members  of  the  Union 
who  objected  to  union  with  Rome  on  any  terms,  (loud  crie5  of 
'*  Oh,  oh,"  and  dissent.)  The  Union  had  paid  Dr.  Pusey  the 
highest  comphment  by  electing  bim  on  the  Council,  (loud  cheers,) 
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but  there  was  no  occasion  to  pledge  the  Union  to  the  Eirenicon, 
^ironical  cheers,)  which  he  considered  a  most  dangerous  book, 
Houd  cries  of  "  No,  no,")  and  one  absolutely  calculated  to 
deprive  us  of  the  truth,  ('<  Shame,  shame,"  and  loud  expression 
of  dissent.)  Mr.  Gumey  then  proceeded  to  develope  at  some 
lengthy  and  in  a  tone  and  demeanour  somewhat  provocative, 
ids  peculiar  views  respecting  the  Supremacy  and  the  Invocation 
of  Saints  amid  reiterated  expressions  of  disapprobation,  until, 
cm  a  reference  to  Dr.  Pusey  as  ''  a  Gallican  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  water,"  the  feeliug  of  the  Meeting  culminated  in  an 
outburst  of  indignation,  during  which  the  Bev.  F.  G.  Lee  rose  to 
order,  and  amid  loud  cheers  called  upon  Mr.  Gumey  to  retract 
the  offensive  epithet.  The  President  having  ruled  that  Mr. 
Gumey  was  out  of  order,  the  latter  bowed  to  his  decision,  and 
after  calling  God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  his  detestation  of 
the  Eirenicon y  retired  from  the  platform. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded  by  the  Bev.  Augustus 
Gumey, 

Dr.  Pusey  rose  amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Gumey 's  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  Eirenicon  had 
omitted  a  somewhat  important  word,  ** explained,"  (hear,  hear.) 
He  (Dr.  Pusey)  had  laid  it  down  that  our  Articles  and  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  might  be  **  explained  "  in  a 
sense  agreeable  to  both,  (hear,  hear,)  and  the  qualification  was 
of  real  significance.  As  to  the  Union  being  pledged  to  the 
Eirenicon,  it  was  a  thick  book,  and  there  was  really  no  occasion 
for  it.  He  had  never  at  the  outset  intended  to  write  the 
Eirenicon,  but  having  been  in  a  manner  forced  by  his  friends  to 
xmdertake  a  reply  to  Dr.  Manning,  and  having  completed  hisi 
task,  he  had  then  asked  himself  if  he  could  do  nothing  more  for 
the  blessed  cause  of  peace  and  unity.  And  that  self-questioning^ 
was  the  origin  of  the  Eirenicon,  Before  the  commencement  and 
during  the  progress  of  this  work  he  had  had  the  opportimity  of 
seeing  many  foreign  prelates  and  theologians,  with  whom  he 
had  discussed  the  vaiious  points,  and  he  could  assure  them  that 
in  several  instances  where  objectionable  points  of  Boman 
doctrine  were  thought  to  be  matters  de  jidc,  and  therefore 
insuperable  obstacles,  he  had  been  assiured,  on  high  authority, 
that  they  were  not  defide  at  all.  As  to  the  Supremacy,  ho  was 
of  opinion  that  those  things  which  the  Church  had  in  her  mind 
in  disclaiming  it  were  not  essential  elements  of  the  Supremacy. 
Indeed,  one  very  eminent  prelate  had  said  that  the  Supremacy 
of  itself  would  be  no  hindrance  to  reunion  if  other  points  could 
be  arranged,  as  they  might  be  by  a  concordat.  There  would 
even  be  no  objection  to  our  bishops  being  named  by  the 
Sovereign,  even  though  a  Protestant ;  and  this  was  the  state- 
ment of  a  personage  of  no  common  weight,  (cheers.) 

The  Bev.  M.   W.  Mayow  criticised  the  remarks  of  Mr.  • 
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Otumey  with  some  warmth.  He  thonght  that  possibly  Mr. 
Gomey  might  obtain  a  following  of  some  four  or  five  in  that 
crowded  meeting ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if  the  Union  were  polled 
to-morrow,  it  would  be  found  that  the  ioimense  majority  of  its 
Members  were  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  reunion  as  encouraged 
by  the  Eirenicon,  (loud  cheers.)  Some  might  think  it  would 
have  been  wiser  not  to  have  mixed  up  the  Union  with  the 
Eirenicon ;  but  he  for  one  did  not  think  so,  (cheers,)  for  he  held 
that  it  was  not  addressed  to  Bome  solely,  but  to  all  Christendom, 
(cheers.)  He  had  prayed  every  day  for  reunion  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  should  do  so  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  (cheers.) 
The  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting,  when  exactly 
three  hands  were  held  up  in  its  favour,  and  a  perfect  forest  of 
hands  in  the  negative  sense.  The  original  resolution  was  then 
carried  nem.  con.,  amidst  loud  and  prolonged  cheering. 
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OEIGINAL    POETEY, 


CANTILENA 
SE  PnocuEiTosE  iH  Cathedbali  Likcolmizmsis  Diocebis  Ecclesu  BLIOXyiK) 

INCTPIT  FELICTTEB. 

H8B0  Cantilena  k  qnodam  Parocho  Linoolnlensi,  mnltis  abhinc  soecnlis,  nt 
videtuT,  scripta,  in  BibliothecS  ejusdem  dioBcesis  EcolesisB  Gathedralis  nuper 
inventa  est.  Scriptor  quidem  non  omnind  infacetns,  sed  Latinarum  littera- 
mm  ab  omni  parte  plani  indoctus  fait.  Quid  antem  in  soeculis  tenebrosissimis 
et  nondnm  reformatifl  expcctemus? 

Aliqnas  notulas  adjeci  qud  faciliiis  Cantilena  k  leotoribns  intelligator. 

L.  H.  I.  Faeochus  L1MCOLKIEN8I8. 


Mittit  PnBsiQ  venerandus 
Litteras  ad  convocandus 

ClericoB  in  Synodom, 
Ut  legator  Procurator 
Pins,  doctns,  et  orator, 

Ouem  mittant  Londinixim. 

Yeniont  ab  oriente 
Veniunt  ab  occidente 

Saccrdotes  pariter ; 
£  paludibuB  emergunt 
Ut  ranae :  qud  Woldi  •  snrgtmt 

Descendant  celeriter. 

Pax  et  qaies  Cathedralis 
(Pax  0  qaanta,  quies  qaalis  !) 

Pertarbatur  maximft 
Cum  vironun  multitudo 
Intrant  templum,  Sanctus  Hugo 

Quod  struxit  piissim^. 

Dignitates  consedere : — 
O  qukm.  bonum  est  videro 

In  tbrono  Episcopum ; 
Archidiaconos,  Praebendarios, 
Canones,  magnos  et  parvos, 

Et  minorem  Clericum ! 


**  Samns  hie,  O  fratres  cari,*' 
Ita  cffipit  Pncsul  fari, 

*'  Aptum  virum  mittere, 
Antiquum  secundOm  morcm, 
Ad  domum  inferiorem 

Hujusce  Provinciae. 

Intrudentem  ne  putatis 

Qudd  catbedram,  qnum  hlc  statis, 

Me  videtis  prendere. 
Dicite  prout  placetis, 
Frapna  verbis  ne  ponetis : 

Precor,  fratres,  dicite.'* 

Et  tunc  dixit  vir  suavis, 

Cui  cognomen  Missans  avis,  f 

Bonus  Cancellarius ; 
**  Hie  est  candidatus  dignus 
(Pro  boo  dabo  meum  pignus) 

Cui  est  nomen  Sordidus;^ 

**  Num  potest  is  piiorem 
Invenire,  doctiorem 

In  rebus  ecclesia}  ? 
Yota,  mibi  qus  dabatis 
(Magnus  bonor !)  nunc  huic  datis 

Bogo  vos  hnmillimS." 


•  Woldi :  Anglicd,  The  Wolds ;  i.  e.,  Colles  in  partibus  LincolnisB  comita- 
iHm  semptentrionalibuB  siti. 

<f  Missans  avis.  Quid  vult  Missans  avis  f  Missa,  nt  bend  notum  est, 
significat  quod  Anglic^  dicitur,  The  Mass.  Missans  ergd  fuerit  Massing. 
Avis  antem  significat  a  bird.  Hoc  cognomen  fortassd  k  Parochianis  cuidam 
Canonieonim  datnm  fuit,  quia  in  BfissA  dicendA  diligentissimus  fuit. 

I  Scrdidtu.  Mulier  Sordida^  Anglicd  a  TroUope ;  nomen  eigd  hi;\jnf  fait 
TroW^t  q^u>d  inter  nomina  Canonioonmi  tone  temporis  inreni. 
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Faucis  verbis  himc  socondanB 
Vernon,*  non  ut  ver  faKsandans 

Floribus  eloquii ; 
**  Cert^,"  inquit,  **  bonus  iste 
Est,  et  minimd  Papiste : — 

Nobis  dignus  eligi/' 

Yisus  nemo  plus  dictunis, 
Prffisul  vota  est  sumpturus  : — 

Faberf  surgit  Sotbius,     , 
IneimdiiB  (si  hnnc  urges) 
Eloquens,  ut  Boanerges, 

Vel  Paulus  apostolus. 


'*  Non  fut  iisL :  num  mittamus 
Unom  de  quo  nil  sciamus 

ELis  malis  temporibus. 
Quid  de  Thure  sit  facturus. 
Quid  de  Yestibus  dicturus, 

Ck>nYOcatiombns  ? 

<*  Ista  non  sunt  nuga>,  fratres, 
Veteres  base  tenent  patres 

Omnibus  ccolesiis : 
Quis  ncgabit  ultrtk  vires 
Fuerit  mntare  fides : — 

Quid  de  ceremoniis  ? 

"  Sed  quid  plura  ?  en,  Decanus  J 
Nomine:  Parochianus, 
Minimci  Erastianus, 

Sed  fidus  Ecclesiie ; 
Hereses  Italianistes 
Purus  ;  est  et  Ritualistes : 

Hie  DOS  decot  maxim i^." 

Tunc  profatur  Vir  Muscosus,  § 
Et  sevenis  ct  jocosus, 

Semi-clausis  oculis : 
**  Non  plus  tempus  occupabo 
Sed  opinionem  dubo 

Verbis  in  paucissimis. 


**  In  secnndo  Idbro  Reget 
VulgataB  Scripturas,  leges 

De  agneM  parvulA 
Quam  furavit  iste  dives 
Detestandus  inter  cives 

Pauperis  d  dexter&. 

Annon  divites  vos  estis 
(Care  Prssul,  csto  testis !) 
Qui  Proctores  sex  misistis, 

Viri,  voB  oanoniei  ? 
Belinquatis  unum  agnum, 
Unum  nobis,  non  est  magnum, 

Nos,  precamur,  Parodii.'* 

At  vir  bonus  dixit  fmatril  1 
Manibus  ostensis  vota 

Incidunt  in  Soididmn ; 
At  hie  agens  multas  grates 
Vanas  profundit  quisquales, 

Ut  par  est  Canonicum. 

Surgit  Agnellus  Decanus,,' 
Ut  Dux  Gallicus  Turanus^ 

Cum  trementi  corpore 
Qu6d  tam  magna  sit  factnms 
Hostes  bello  subacturus 

Sed  forti  cum  pectore ; 

"  Praesul,  fratres,  elegistis 
Canonicis  ex  istis 

Cathedralis  corporis, 
Unum  qui  nos  representet : — 
Annon  sc  purgare  tentet 

Factis  a  turpissimis, 

**  Quae  hoc  templo  perfiebant 
ImmO  nuper,  ut  aiebant 

Nuntiales  papyri ?  •• 
Sin,  consortem  bunc  puiamns, 
Et  hiiic  malum  nomen  damns ; 

Dabunt  item  populi. 


*  Vernon.  Gens  nobilis  cui  nomen  Vernon^  et  symbolum  Ver  non  semp*- 
viret,  bOc  tempore  florebat.    Hie  proculdubi6  hujus  gentis  fuit. 

+  Faber,  Anglic6  a  Smith.  Quidam  clericus  bujua  nominis  olim  fuit,  " 
fertur,  Rector  vilbe  de  Sotby. 

I  Decanus  nomine,  Vocabulum  no7;tin^  bcm>  notandum  est ;  i.e., Decan'^ 
non  re  sed  nomine  hie  fuit.  Inter  clerioos  Parochianos  Lincolnienses  Francs 
Hugh  Deane^  Rector  de  Stainton  in  Valle  invenitur. 

§  Vir  muscosus,  Musoa,  Anglicd  Moss.  Vir,  a  man.  Quid  erg5  he* 
nomen  fuit  nescio.    Inter  difidciUima  est. 

II  Agnellus  Decanus.    Hoc  est.  Ewe  vel  potiils  Hugh  Deane. 
^f  Turanus  vel  potids  Turenntu  seu  Turenne  qui  6  olarisiimiB 

Regis  Franciie  imperatoribus  fuit,  vir  parvi  corporis  sed  praestantissixnjB 
tutis.    Pugnam  initurus  haeo  dioebat,  *'  Voyez  done  comma  ce  petit  co: 
tremble  k  cause  des  grandes  choses  que  oe  grand  OGSor  va  iaire."  Hand  alif 
Hugo  Decanus,  trepido  corpore,  sed  oorde  intrepido,  in  Qynodo  pioiatiis  o^ 
*•  Nuntiaks  papyri,    Anglicd,  newspapers. 


ut 


ntuc 


vir- 
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«*  Eftne  vemm  qndd  hie  tantilm 
Semel  mense  Sacramentum 

Factum  sacris  ritibuB  ? 
Yerom  Pascha  celebrantes 
£t  altare  vos  velantes 

Pudor!  nigris  yestibns  ? 

••Vemin  est  qndd  Snbdecanns 
ArchidiaconnB  Nottinghamus 

AoFus  est  in  pnlpito 
GomiMurare  pneoentoris 
Tmnoliiin  com  Salvatorts  ? 

Si  non  Temin,  dicito  1 " 

lancolnensis  tunc  snrgebat 
Arehidiaoonns,  et  furebat 

Similis  draconibtis, 
PUemn  ligoniatum* 
(Non  birettam  vel  znohatnm) 

Comprimens  omn  manibus : 


**  No8  ridere,  mali,  vultis? 
Ad  huiic  modum  vos  insnltis? 

Me  vetat  respondiSre 
Pncsul  neater,  nt  oolnmba ; 
Aliter,  ut  uuces  plumba 

Yelim  yob  contundero  1  *' 

Oapnt  nntans  hiec  aiebat, 
Et  indignans  recedebat, 

Yt  Naaman  SyriuB. 
At,  ni  fallor,  poenitebit, 
£t  pro  BuA  ir&  flebit, 

Cdm  jurgat  Episcopos. 

Flebnnt  item  Cathedrales 
CanoneB  et  omnes  tales, 

Nisi  vias  permntant. 
Floreant  Parochiani, 
PaludenseB  et  Woldani ;  t 

Florent, — semper  floreant ! 


*  Ligoniatum.  Quid  vnlt  istnd  Tocabnlum  liffoniatnm  prorsils  ignoror 
Citrus  significat  Anglic^  a  hat;  Uffoniatiim  fortd  a  tigo  deriYatnr.  Ligo 
saiem  est  ex  instnuneutis  quibas  agricolie  utuntnr,  et  Anglicd  intorpretator 
«x  made  sen  a  shwel.  PiUus  liganiatus  ergd  fortassd  fuerit  a$hovel-hat.  Bed 
jadiceni  peritiores. 

-f  Woldani — ^i.  e.,  Clerici  parochiani  qoi  coUes  Woldanos  inhabitant. 
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Th^  Awakening  of  Italy,  and  The  Crisis  of  Rome,  (London : 
Eeligious  Tract  Society,)  with  its  sensation  title,  is  the  Eirenicoti 
of  the  Society  that  publishes  it,  written  to  order  by  their 
traveller,  that  commercial  society,  besides  its  English  trade, 
having  opened  depots  in  various  towns  on  the  Continent,  and 
hired  propagandists  at  once  of  the  wares  they  have  to  sell,  and 
of  the  opinions  they  represent.  Dr.  Wylie  is,  he  tells  us,  a 
Presbyterian,  and  we  should  have  inferred  that  to  the  office  of  a 
Kirk  clergyman  he  added  that  of  schoolmaster,  or,  as  another 
Dominie  words  it,  **  he  keepit  an  academy,"  but  that  numerous 
faults  of  English,  and  confusion  of  language,  with  a  strange 
jumble  of  tenses,  forbids  the  notion  of  his  having  any  other 
pursuit  than  that  of  the  Society's  agent.  To  criticise  his 
voluuae  would  be,  however,  to  break  a  grub  upon  the  wheel, 
but  there  is  something  so  whimsically  grotesque  in  the  reverend 
Doctor's  style,  that  before  entering  on  more  solid  matter  our 
readers  may  be  amused  by  a  few  quotations.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  passage  which,  in  its  vividness,  would  come  home 
alike  to  the  Doctor  and  his  little  pupils.  **  Rome  found  the 
young  nations  running  wild  in  their  woods  and  wildernesses, 
turning  the  world  into  a  great  playground,  delighting  in  cruel 
and  bloody  sports,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  long  that  wild 
riot  might  have  lasted,  had  not  Rome  stepped  in  and  with  her 
great  voice  commanded  silence,  and  told  the  nations  to  como 
to  school  and  prepare  for  the  real  business  of  life."  It  is  a 
canon  of  composition  that  nothing  should  be  used  as  a  metaphor 
whicli  cannot  be  transfeiTcd  to  the  canvas,  and  we  bespeak,  as 
an  ilhistration  for  the  next  edition  of  The  CrisiJi  of  FUmie^  the 
following  vigorous  passage,  **  To  school  did  Rome  compel  the 
nations  to  come  and,  holding  her  rod  over  their  head,  she 
compelled  them  to  learn  their  letters."  Here  again  is  a  piece 
of  more  composed  imagination,  p.  2G6  :  **  The  hours  wore  away; 
a  dark,  irregular  mass  rose  before  us.  It  was  Civita  Castel- 
lana.  It  was  drearily  silent.  Its  streets  were  in  darkness. 
As  for  inhabitants,  bating  a  few  figures  which  passed  us  in 
muffled  cloaks,  it  might  have  been  as  empty  of  men  as  those 
renowned  cities  which  now  sleep  below  it.  We  trundled 
along  the  street  listening  with  a  feeling  of  awe  to  the  echoes 
of  our  vehicle,  which  seemed  to  rejoice  in  having  the  whole 
town  to  itself.  At  last  it  drew  up  at  the  door  of  La  Posta 
where  we  had  resolved  to  pass  the  night.  Strange  if  one  should 
not  sleep  here  where  all  else  were  buried  in  a  dead  sleep. 
It  was  the  one  occupation  of  the  district.     The  men  slept; 
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their  souls  slept ;  the  cities  and  villages  slept ;  the  soil  slept ;  it 
was  a  long  as  well  as  a  dead  slumber,  for  those  who  feU  into  it 
seemed  never  to  awake.  Here  all  had  been  sleeping  for  centuries, 
and  here  they  were  sleeping  still.  Was  there  no  danger  in  lying 
down  in  a  place  like  this  where  the  very  air  seemed  to  benumb 
one  ?  Was  there  no  risk  of  catching  the  general  infection,  and 
sleeping  on  like  all  else  in  this  enchanted  region,  and  only  awak- 
ing some  centuries  hence  ?'*  but  we  abridge  the  rest  of  the  inter- 
rogatories, having  given  enough  to  show  the  skill  with  which  so 
commonplace  an  incident  as  stopping  for  the  night  at  a  small 
country  town  can  bo  worked  up  into  literary  bunkum — **  we 
went  to  sleep,  and  with  the  grey  of  the  morning  we  awoke," 
is  the  comforting  conclusion.  The  reverend  Doctor,  like  the 
hero  in  the  opening  chapter  of  any  of  the  late  Mr.  James's 
novels,  always  *'  on  the  morning  of "  so  and  so  **  finds 
Mmself,"  or,  as  in  chapter  25,  **  The  morning  of  the  third  of 
October  found  us  on  the  road,'*  but  the  formula  is  considerately 
varied,  for  at  chapter  26,  four  pages  after  the  last,  the  author 
forsaking  the  imposing  plurality,  thus  begins,  '*  On  a  dark 
December  night  I  quitted  Eomc  by  the  Flaminian  Gate  amid 
torrents  of  rain  and  incessant  lightning,  changing  the  aspect  of 
the.  floods  into  the  appearance  of  blood ;  there  was  a  tragic 
grandeur  which  made  me  well  content  that  it  should  be  my  last 
view  of  Rome.  Yet  my  last  it  was  not !  for  now  I  stood  once 
more  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo  !  Should  I  find  Rome  as  I  left 
it  ?  "  and  so  on.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  **  The 
Vatican  is  stiU  where  it  was."  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  books 
provided  as  mental  pabulum  for  the  rising  generation  of  the 
dissenting  Israel  by  the  bookselling  company  called  "  The  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society,"  and  apart  from  the  obnoxious  matter  to 
which  we  shall  come  presently,  it  is  marked  by  inherent  vul- 
garity of  manner,  pretentious  cockneyism,  and  tawdry  plirasing. 
The  reverend  Doctor  **  pursuing  his  course,"  is  prompted  to  the 
*  *  remembrance  of  the  human  species,  by  the  solitary  herdsman, 
Lis  legs  cased  in  cowhide,  his  face  shaded  with  the  broad 
slouching  brim  of  his  cone-shaped  hat." — (P.  270.)  "  The 
Bhine  is  milk  white  for  beauty  ;  the  Rhine  is  a  lyric  ;  the  Alps 
are  an  epic."  And  among  other  delicious  platitudes  we  are  told 
'*  The  Bible  Society  never  could  have  made  the  Simplon  or 
the  Bplugen  Pass,  but  what  the  Bible  Society  could  not  do 
Napoleon  did."  The  Doctor's  strongest  point  however  is  the 
pleonastic,  his  pages  are  a  table  of  synonyms  applied  in  triplets, 
so  that  Sydney  Smith's  advice  of  striking  out  every  other  word 
might  be  advantageously  doubled.  But  enough  as  to  this.  It  is 
a  lesson  long  since  learnt,  no  less  as  to  opinions  than  as  to  men, 
that  what  is  said  is  far  less  important  than  who  says  it,  and 
though  certainly  what  Dr.  Wylie  may  say,  or  not  say,  on  any 
subject  is  a  matter  of  the  most  superlative  indifference,  it  is 
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somewhat  dififerent  when  he  is  the  accredited  representatiY6  of 
a  large  religious  Society.  In  the  mouth  then  of  that  representa- 
tive, such  words  of  the  following  are  either  a  terrihle  truth  or  a 
deadly  wrong.  **  The  supreme  deity  of  Italy  is  Mary." — (P.  46.) 
**  Home  has  added  a  fourth  person  to  the  adorable  three  in  the 
Godhead."— (P.  106.)  "  To  the  Itahans  Mary  is  God."— (P.  100.)* 
"  Popery  blots  out  the  God-Man ;  "  **  Mary  is  to  the  Italiaiui 
the  one  living  and  true  God."  **  The  volley  of  oaths  which  the 
waggoner  and  the  buffalo  herd  (?)  let  fly  is  pointed  with  the 
name  of  Mary."  '*  Genoa  is  a  city  as  Pagan  as  was  Greece  or 
Rome."  "  A  hope  beyond  the  grave,  the  Genoese  have  not," 
and  so  forth  usque  ad  nauseam. 

These  choice  sayings,  and  there  are  many  like  them  through- 
out the  volume,  have  a  yet  fuller  significance  when  we  re- 
member that  the  writer  has  Aot  only  made  thirteen  journeys  to 
Italy  as  the  emissary  of  the  Tract  Society,  but  that  he  with  two 
others  form  what  we  may  call  the  Syndicate  of  the  Clandian 
press,  that  is,  the  propaganda  organized  by  the  Tract  Society 
for  Italy  in  connection  with  the  Vaudois  Synod  now  removed 
to  the  Salviati  Palace  in  Florence,  where  is  also  the  offidna 
of  this  Claudian  press,  promulgating  thence  with  a  most 
truculent  set  of  publications,  some  indeed  of  a  better  sort, 
such  as  the  works  of  Paleario  and  De  Sanctis,  and  the  Ser- 
mons of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  with  some  of  the  writings  of  Perfetti ; 
and  where  also  other  more  questionable  measures  are  taken 
as  Dr.  Wylie  tells  us,  p.  122.  **They  write  witty  articles  in 
daily  papers,  they  occasionally  indite  a  satirical  sonnet ;  having 
a  happy  genius  for  caricature,  they  are  making  abundant  use  of 
it,  as  the  walls  and  shop-windows  of  Florence  at  this  day 
testify."  ''All  which,"  adds  Dr.  Wylie,  *' is  helpful."  Non 
tali  auxilio  would  be  the  rejoinder  of  every  fair  minded  man, 
not  blinded  by  the  heat  of  controversy  to  the  lewd  and  disgusting 
ribaldry  which  the  Tract  Society  and- its  missionary  find  **  help- 
ful," and  with  which  the  walls  and  shop  windows  of  Florence 
are  now  polluted.  Of  Florence,  our  author  says,  *'  there  is 
scarcely  a  section  of  the  Church  in  Grreat  Britain  which  has 
not  there  its  representative."  So  true  is  this  that  though  some 
number  only  five  individuals  these  English  sects  have  been  there 
reproduced  even  to  the  three  sorts  of  Scotch  Presbyterians — 
(Free  Kirk,  EstabHshed,  and  U.P.),  Plymouth  Brethren,  Irving- 
ites.  Baptists,  high  and  low,  particular  and  general,  Sub  and 
Supralapsarians,  and  two  sorts  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  the 
new  and  old  connexion.     Of  course,  "  anecdote"  is  the  forte  of 

•  Dr.  Wylie  by  virtue  of  his  antecedents  has  probably  too  much  Latin 
for  a  proof  of  this,  which  another  evangelist  of  his  own  stamp  was  wont  to 
adduce  to  the  amusement  of  Roman  listeners,  namely  the  title  **  Deipara  ** 
over  the  churoheg  which  he  affirmed  to  mean  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  e^ual 
with  God. 
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an  itinerant,  and  the  stories  Dr.  Wylie  has  collected  are  most 
remarkable  and  startling,  though  often  carrying  refutation  on 
their  very  telling,  and  he  ingeniously  discloses  his  source  of 
information,  (p.  291,)  when  *'  thanking  the  editors  of  the 
Britannia f  a  manuscript  magazine,  containing  letters  from 
Borne,  descriptive  of  the  poUtical  and  social  institutes  of  the 
Eternal  City,  for  permitting  him  to  make  use  of  the  information 
contained  in  this  volume  which  exists  only  in  MS."  *'  From 
this  magazine,  in  manuscript,"  he  says,  "  the  details  of  his 
chapters  are  taken."  We  will  conclude  with  one  quotation  of 
some  interest.  Dr.  Wyhe  passed  a  day  with  Professor  Kanke 
at  Berlin.  **  He  beUeves  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  faithfully 
execute  the  Convention  ;  that  the  Pope  will  go  into  exile  ;  that 
the  sight  of  the  humiliations  and  misfortunes  of  the  Papacy 
will  revive  the  slumbering  zeal  of  the  Catholics  throughout 
Europe ;  and  that  the  result,  after  a  while,  will  be  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Popedom  to  its  old  city,  and  its  temporal 
sovereignty  which  it  may  be  able  to  retain  for  one  or  two 
centuries  to  come." 

Tfie  Quadrilateral  {Jjondon:  Saunders,  Otley,  and  Co.)  is  a  name 
so  much  more  suggestive  of  politics  than  of  poesy,  that  we  were 
puzzled  at  first  to  account  for  its  api>earance  on  the  title-page 
of  the  elegant  little  volume  before  us,  till  we  learnt  from  the 
Preface  that  it  was  the  joint  coraposition  of  three  friends,  and 
dedicated  to  a  fourth.  The  composers  are  only  indicated  by 
their  initials,  but  it  is  evident  that  all  are  young  writers ;  and  it 
is  therefore  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say  that  their  poems 
.contain,  as  a  rule,  more  of  promise  than  of  performance.  There 
is  much  melodious  writing  and  many  graceful  thoughts,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  nerve  in  many  of  the  poems,  and  too  little 
use  has  been  made  of  the  pruning-knifc.  These  remarks  apply, 
perhaps,  with  peculiar  force,  though  by  no  means  exclusively  to 
the  first  part  of  the  volume,  signed  C.  M.,  in  which  there  is  no 
single  poem  we  could  quote  with  entire  satisfaction,  or  should 
be  disposed  to  take  as  an  adequate  measure  of  the  writer's  capa- 
bilities. The  following  sonnet  strikes  us,  on  the  whole,  as  his 
hai^piest  composition,  though  it  sins  against  all  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians  in  omitting  one  of  the  inevitable  fourteen 
lines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  essence  of  a  sonnet. 

Oh !  brother  poet,  happy  brother  poet  I 
Arise  and  wake  a  gladness  in  the  land 
Bom  of  the  gladness  vocal  in  your  song. 
Sing  morning  blushing  over  eastern  waves. 
God's  beauty  in  the  golden  afternoon, 
The  dewy  sUence  of  the  purple  eve 
And  the  strange  voiceless  music  of  the  stars. 
Bear  living  witneser  to  the  living  truth 
And  tell  your  brothers  how  divine  they  are. 
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So  ahall  you  wear  on  earth  the  thorn  of  hate 

And  otherwhere  the  perfect  roee  of  love ; 

So  shall  you  live  a  human  poet  here 

And  wear  the  crown  God  wreathes  for  poets  there ! 

The  next  writer,  J.  H.  G.,  strikes  a  somewhat  bolder  note,  and 
displays  more  maturity  of  power  than  either  of  his  comrades. 
His  blank  verse  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  volume,  though 
there  is  too  much  of  conscious  imitation  of  'Tennyson  in 
*^  Ariadne."  The  following  bears  marks  of  real  feeling,  and 
has  the  genuine  ring  of  poetry  about  it. 

A  Child  lay  weeping,  weeping, 
But  it  could  not  tdl  ita  sorrow. 

And  after  a  night  of  sleeping 
It  woke  in  smiles  on  the  morrow. 

A  bo^  stood  laughing  and  talking, 

With  his  cheek  in  an  honest  glow. 
Of  the  path  of  life  he  would  wfdk  in, 

Of  a  world  he  did  not  know. 

A  youth  stood  laughing,  beguiled 

By  the  smiles  of  his  maiden  dear, 
^Vnd  he  wrote  some  lines  to  her  eyelid, 

Anl  a  sonnet  to  her  ear. 

A  man  sat  graver  and  older, 

One  of  a  happy  three, 
With  the  second's  head  on  his  shoulder, 

And  the  third  upon  his  knee. 

A  man  much  older  and  grayer 

Knelt  by  two  graves  with  one  stone, 
And  I  thought  as  he  breathed  his  prayer 

I  could  catch  the  word,  *  Alone ! ' 

An  old  man  lay  waiting  and  weeping, 
And  he  know  not  that  ere  the  morrow 

lie  should  go  to  his  rest,  and,  sleeping,  * 

Should  wake  no  more  to  his  sorrow. 

We  would  gladly  have  quoted,  as  a  specimen  of  the  religions 
tone  which  more  or  less  pervades  the  volume,  **  De  Profundis," 
by  the  same  writer,  which  reminds  us  a  little  of  that  most 
exquisite  of  subjective  pieces  hovering  on  the  border  land 
between  poetry  and  hymnology,  **  Lead,  kindly  Light.'*  As  it 
is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  two  first  stanzas. 

Under  a  starless  sky 
Without  one  ray  to  cheer  the  moonless  night. 

To  lliee  I  cry. 
Father,  look  down  on  me ;  it  will  be  hght 

If  Thou  art  nigh. 

Out  on  a  barren  waste  ! 
The  way  is  stony  and  the  wind  is  bleak  ; 

Oh  !  Lord,  make  haste ; 
My  feet  are  bleeding  and  my  faith  is  weak, 

Father !  n^e  haste ! 
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The  last  writer,  M.  B.,  opens  with  giving  ns  the  well-known 
and  touching  story  of  S.  Dorothea's  flowers,  in  smooth  but 
rather  prosaic  blank  verse,  rising,  however,  occasionally  to  a 
higher  level.  The  appearance  of  the  cherub  boy  to  Theophilus 
is  described  with  simplicity  and  natural  grace. 

What  sees  he  ?  a  young  boy  he  deems  him  fint, 

But  when  had  mortal  such  a  calm  pure  smile 

Since  our  first  father  lost  his  purity  ? 

A  radiant  angel  raUier  should  he  be 

Who  stands  aJl  glorious,  bearing  in  his  hands 

Such  fruit  and  flowers  as  surely  never  grew 

On  this  dull  earth ;  their  fragrance  filled  the  air, 

And  smote  the  senses  of  Theophilus, 

That  a  sad  yearning  rose  within  his  heart, 

Such  as  at  times  a  strain  of  song  will  raise, 

Or  some  chance  word  will  bring  (we  know  not  why). 

Flooding  the  inmost  soul  with  that  strange  sense, 

Half  pain,  half  pleasure,  of  some  bygone  time, 

Some  far  off  and  forgotten  happiness, 

We  know  not  where  nor  what. 

The  volume  is  decidedly  above  the  average  of  the  yearly  swelling 
tribe  of  poetasters,  who  seem  to  find  it  necessary  to  deUver 
their  souls  in  print  for  the  edification  of  an  ungrateful  public ; 
and  there  is  quite  enough  in  it  to  make  us  hope  we  may  hear 
morewlereafter  of  the  three  active  partners  in  the  Quadrilateral,  • 

We  expressed  our  judgment  ou  Mr.  Liddon's  most  valuable 
volume  of  Unicersity  Sermons  (London :  Kivingtons)  so  fully  in 
our  January  number,  that  we  need  not  do  more  now  than 
record,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  the  appearance  of  a  second 
edition,  within  little  more  than  six  months  of  the  first  publica- 
tion. In  deference  to  the  suggestion  of  **  friendly  critics," 
ourselves  among  the  number,  the  author  has  wisely  dropped 
the  original  title,  and  has  also  corrected  some  little  blemishes 
to  which  we  had  called  his  attention  in  our  review.  From  all 
we  have  heard  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  now  just  concluded, 
on  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  Mr.  Liddon's  next  volume  may 
be  expected  to  form  an  interesting  and  lasting  contribution  to 
the  theological  Hterature  of  our  country. 

The  Provost  of  Oriel's  Additional  Notes  on  Subscription 
(London  :  Parker)  contain  exactly  what  their  authorship  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  The  re-published  I'ract  90  affects  Dr. 
Hawkins  in  1866  pretty  much  as  the  same  Tract  in  1841  aflfected 
him  and  his  venerable  colleagues  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  in 
1841.  The  contrast  between  the  **  intense  impiety"  of  the 
**  worship  of  the  Virgin" — i.e,y  any  cuhus  at  all — and  the  com- 
parative unimi)ortancc  of  **  some  subtle  Eastern  heresy,"  {e.g., 
Arianism  or  Nestorianism)  will  be  cheering  to  those  who  rely 
on   the  orthodoxy  of  Anglican  exclusiveness.     And  there  is 
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an  amnsmg  simplicity  in  the  Provost's  devout  indignation  at 
the  ''immoral  act'*  of  throwing  open  College  endowments  "to 
those  whom  th*^  founders  cUarly  would  have  repelled,"  viz.,  non- 
Anglicans,  while  yet  he  insists  throughout  on  the  ^'  sacrifioe  of 
essential  truth''  involved  in  any  approach  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
faith  which  the  founders  professed,  and  for  which  they  gave 
the  endowments  !     What  was  said — ^not  quite  fairly,  perhaps— 
of  the  exiled  Stuarts  has  a  literal  appHcation  to  the  present 
writer.     In  the  last  thirty  years  Dr.  Hawkins  "has  leamt 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing." 

Th^  Lift'  of  a  Xavrif,  irritten  hif  himself,  (London :  Wame  &  Co.,) 
edited  hy  the  Hon.  Eleanor  Eden,  has  reached  a  third  edition, 
which  is  some  indication  of  its  popularity.  It  claims  to  be  a 
''genuine  history  of  a  poor  man's  efiforts  to  struggle  through  'the 
waves  of  this  troublesome  world,' "  and  is  certainly  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  one.  We  can  heartily  recommend  it 
to  readers  of  all  classes  who  have  not  already  met  with  it.  Dom 
de  Guahliru,  a  Tale  of  the  Portu{fese  Rerohttion  of  1640,  being  No. 
29  of  Messrs.  Parker's  series  of  Historical  Tales,  evidentiy  by 
Dr.  Nealc,  is  mai-ked  by  that  force,  and  freshness,  and  grace  by 
which  the  revered  author's  style  is  so  easily  recognised.  No. 
XVn.  of  "  (Tur  Curate's  Budget,"  entitled  Dismmed  from  ike 
Choir,  from  the  same  publishers,  is  a  well- written  and  attractive 
tale  for  boys,  the  moral  of  which  is  good,  and  con^frs  an 
excellent  lesson  of  brotherly  love,  and  tender  sheltermg  at 
considerable  cost  "of  a  brother's  reputation.  Mr.  MicheU  is 
quietly  doing  a  very  good  work. 

Professor  Willis'  Architectural  Histonj  of  Glastmilnmj  Abbey  is 
an  exhaustive  monograph  on  tliis  most  interesting  subject.  In 
eight  chapters,  the  learned  writer  discusses  all  the  various 
salient  points  and  theories  of  importance  connected  with  this 
remarkable  structure,  bringing  together  a  considerable  amoiini 
of  reliable  information  which  has  been  well  compressed  and 
most  cleverly  arranged.  The  original  building,  together  with 
subsequent  additions  and  alterations,  are  described  and 
discussed  with  taste  and  ability :  the  imperfect  theories  of  the 
uninformed  are  cleverly  criticised,  while  an  admirable  ratumaU 
of  the  salient  architectural  points  is  provided  and  made  quite 
intelligible  to  all  from  the  excellent  plans  and  drawings  that  are 
appended.  Wiiile  we  regret  that  no  general  view  of  the  abbey 
is  i^rovided — a  deficiency  we  hope  to  see  supplied  in  the  second 
edition — we  cannot  but  commend  this  work  as  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  library  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
architecture  and  archfeology.  It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Deigliton  &  Bell. 

Church  Lifrics  and  Ballads  (London  :  Palmer)  is  a  small 
collection  in  big  type  of  feeble  doggrel,  to  which  both  Rhyme 
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and  Season  are  utter  strangers.  Mr.  Nugee,  its  patron,  and  Mr. 
Palmer,  its  publisher, — ^the  latter  notwitstanding  the  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,— ought  to  have  delicately  pointed  to  the  waste-paper 
basket  when  its  publication  was  in  contemplation.  Here  is  a 
Terse — **  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast " — from  p.  49. 
"  I  heard  the  loud  Te  Demn 

In  strams  majestic  flow, 
The  Benedicite  Omnia 

And  Jubilate  Deo ; 
And  then  the  Univeraal  Creed 

Joined  in  by  one  all  [sic] 
Ascended  to  the  skies, 
Till  shook  each  massive  wall." 

This  is  taken  from  a  poem  on  **  The  Church  in  the  Wilderness  *' 
— a  locality  where  the  author  of  it  ought  to  be  compelled  to  reside, 
away  from  pen  and  paper,  for  six  months  as  a  penance  for 
writing  nonsense. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  just  published  a  third  edition,  carefully 
revised  by  the  author,  of  Dr.  Neale*s  Hymns  for  the  Eastern 
Church,  Their  great  beauty  in  the  original,  the  successful 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  translated,  the  demand  which 
their  publication  so  well  supplied,  have  together  tended  to 
obtain  for  them  the  well-deserved  imprhnatur  of  Catholics  in 
general.  This  present  edition  of  a  really  standard  work, 
therefore,  will  be  acceptable  to  many.  **  God  grant,"  writes  the 
translator  in  the  new  Preface,  **  that  this  may  be  one  little  help 
towards  the  great  work  of  Re-union."  We  cordially  echo  the 
wish. 

The  Literature  of  Ritual  has  received  a  valuable  addition  by  . 
the  publication,  at  a  cheap  rate,  of  Dr.  Littledale's  paper,  read 
before  the  Guild  of  S.  Alban,  entitled  Early  Christian  Eituai, 
(London  :  Gull.)  The  Primitive  Christians  of  this  nineteenth 
century  should  give  it  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal,  for  it  is  a 
masterly  exposition,  lucid  and  learned,  of  the  subject  it  treats. 

Dr.  Lowe  of  Hurstpierpoint  has  done  wisely  in  publishing  a 
selection  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  (London  :  Parker)  arranged 
for  translation  and  re- translation.  The  selections  are  judiciously 
made,  the  book  is  well  edited  and  printed,  while  the  Life  of 
Erasmus  at  the  commencement,  and  the  Notes  to  the  latter 
part  add  very  considerably  to  its  value,  and  will  render  it 
acceptable  and  popular  at  Middle  Class  schools.' 

It  is  a  notable  sign  of  the  strength  and  acceptance  of 
Catholic  principles  that  such  a  periodical  as  the  Church  Monittrr 
(Bristol :  H.  W.  Drake)  could  have  proved  so  great  a  success 
as  to  have  warranted  its  conductors  in  issuing  it  fortnightly 
instead  of  once  a  month.  The  second  an4  third  numbers  arc  fuU 
of  useful  and  interesting  papers,  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
revival  of  Truth  and  the  work  of  Ee-union. 
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Mr.  Pollock's  tract,  Who  are  the  Offenden?  an  Appendix  to 
his  former  publication,  is  trenchant,  pointed,  telling,  and  troe. 
Mr.  Coleman,  the  Protestant  Clergyman  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
has  no  doubt  read  it  with  interest. 

The  Review  of  Dr.  Piueifs  Eirenicon^  (London  :  Longmans,) 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  MoUoy,  of  Maynooth,  is  mainly  inte- 
resting as  an  indication  how  thoroughly  and  how  completely  an 
Lish  divine  of  position  is  unable  even  to  comprehend  the  posi- 
tion of  High  Churchmen  and  Ee-unionists  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Before  people  write  of  our  portion  of  the  Christian 
family,  they  should  at  least  make  themselves  somewhat 
acquainted  with  its  characteristics.  Dr.  Molloy  remarks  thai 
the  author  of  the  <' Eirenicon '*  makes  *<an  attack  upon 
Catholic  doctrine  *'  (p.  11) — a  statement  which,  being  ground- 
less and  false,  ought  to  be  retracted  and  apologized  for. 

Bishop  Ullathome,  in  a  Second  iMter  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bn-mirujham,  (London:  Bums  &  Co.,)  reiterates  his 
assault  upon  what  he  terms  "  the  Anglican  theory  of  Union," 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  theory  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and 
of  the  undivided  Church.  While  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  Truth  should  come  before  Peace,  we  are  equally  amazed 
that  the  mistaken  game  of  the  Court  of  Bome,  which  was  lost 
in  the  17th  century,  should  be  played  over  again  in  the  1^. 
Some  Boman  Cathohcs  appear  anxious  both  to  destroy  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  foster  Liberalism  and  Democracy,  in 
the  hope  that  out  of  the  ruin  and  anarchy  which  may  possibly 
supervene  their  portion  of  the  Church  Universal  in  England  may 
get  more  than  is  at  present  attainable  by  it.  It  is  an  intelligible 
but  not  a  very  high-minded  nor  honourable  poHcy.  Dr.  Ulla- 
thorne  represents  its  theological  aspect,  but  writes  nothing  new 
nor  striking  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Johnstone's  paper.  Is  the  Uubric  on  the  Ornauientt 
of  the  Church  Binding y  etc,  /  (Bristol :  Drake,)  which  was  read  at 
a  Clerical  meeting  at  Chipping  Sodbury,  is  distinguished  by  its 
plain  statements,  exact  information,  and  sound  reasoning,  hi 
a  few  pages  the  leading  arguments  on  behalf  of  Bitual  are  set 
forth  with  ability  and  discretion. 

We  are  preparing  a  paper  on  **The  Diocese  of  Lincoln," 
when  we  hope  to  notice  at  length  a  pungent  and  forceable  series 
of  comments  on  Bishop  Jackson's  relative  estimation  of  "  the 
Law  "  and  **  Public  Opinion,"  entitled  Novum  Antidotum  Lin- 
coJniensc,  which  may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  W.  Drewitt,  55,  High- 
street,  Borough,  South wark.  It  cannot  fail  to  command 
admiration,  as  well  for  its  plain-speaking  as  for  its  ability. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Chambers*  pamphlet,  Lights  before  the  Sacrament, 
(London :  Stevens,)  contains  a  series  of  masterly  arguments 
which  we  know  to  have  exercised  no  small  weight   with  the 
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members  of  the  Bitnal  Committee  of  Convocation.  One  of  the 
best  of  its  author's  many  very  able  tractates,  it  deserves  a  place 
on  the  library  shelves  of  every  Anglo-Catholic  as  a  most  con- 
Tincing  exposition  of  the  imquestionable  legality  of  altar  lights. 

A  large  Card  On  Beverence  in  Church,  for  the  better  in- 
stmction  of  the  faithful  as  to  external  duties  in  worship,  has 
just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Co.  It  literally  bristles 
with  Scripture  authorities,  well  arranged  and  forcibly  put ;  so 
that  it  cannot  but  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  Clergy  in 
teaching  reverence  and  inculcating  Catholic  devotion. 

The  First  JReport  of  the  Eastern  Church  Association  (London ; 
Bivingtons)  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  this  interesting 
Society.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  George 
Williams  to  the  East,  which  promises  so  well,  may  produce 
substantial  and  solid  fruit  in  the  great  and  holy  work  of  Cor- 
porate Reunion.  We  also  trust  that  our  readers  will  join  this 
Association. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Cree*s  Letter  on  Ritual  (London  :  Church  Press 
Company)  in  reply  to  a  tissue  of  false  vulgarities,  by  an 
apparently  organized  band  of  feeble  vulgarians,  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester,  deserves  high  commendation  both  for  its  tone 
and  arguments.  We  gravely  question,  however,  whether  the 
ill- written  document,  to  which  this  is  so  efficient  an  answer,  was 
worth  the  powder  and  shot  bestowed  on  it. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  just  issued  an  exceedingly  small  pocket 
manual,  entitled  The  Little  Hours  for  Busy  Persons,  compiled  by 
E.  H.  M.  Both  the  idea  and  execution  are  good,  the  book 
occupies  remarkably  little  room,  and  contains — which  is  a 
recommendation  to  Eeuniouists — the  Prayer  of  the  A.P.U.C. 

A  Sermon  on  Provision  for  the  Future,  preached  before  a  Benefit 
Club,  by  the  Bev,  B,  F.  Laurence  (Hodges :  Froome  Selwood)  is 
both  practical  and  earnest,  full  of  the  soundest  advice  expressed 
in  the  plainest  language. 

Mr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne  of  Leith,  has  written  a  masterly 
paper,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Puscy,  on  Sisterhoods  in  Asylums^  (London : 
Aldard,)  in  which  the  ripe  experience  of  an  accomplished  man 
and  a  sound  Catholic  is  placed  before  the  public  by  an  array  of 
facts  and  arguments  which  cannot  be  ignored.  We  commend 
the  paper  to  our  readers  with  great  sincerity — all  the  more, 
because  the  writer  being  a  Commissioner  in  Lunacy,  speaks 
with  authority. 

A  Beport  of  the  Discussion  between  Dr,  Blakeney  and  37r.  Hunt 
at  Clifton  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Park-street, 
Bristol.  We  are  glad  that  the  discussion  took  place,  we  are 
also  glad  that  so  many  tliousand  copies  of  this  pamphlet,  as  we 
learn,  have  already  been  sold.  Nothing  serves  the  Catholic 
VOL.  IV.  2  k 
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cause  so  much  as  enquiry.  In  striving  to  win  back  the  people 
of  England  to  Catholicity  such  publicfi^iions  are  very  valuable. 
Neither  S.  Paul  nor  S.  Athanasius  feared  turbulent  mobs. 
Had  the  apostles  and  mediaval  missionaries — like  the  effeminate 
High  Churchmen  of  Bristol,  when  the  female  Puritans  of  Clifton 
threatened  a  riot — shut  themselves  up  at  home,  and  discoun- 
tenanced enquiry,  many  parts  of  the  world  would  have  remained 
in  heathen  darkness.  Christian  courage  is  far  to  be  preferred 
to  sentimental  cowardice.  Prudence  is  a  virtue,  but  no  time 
nor  hour  at  the  present  day  can  be  inappropriate  for  boldly  pro- 
claiming the  truth,  and  so  rooting  out  Protestant  misbelief. 

Mr.  Ashley  has  done  wisely  and  well  to  issue  a  translation 
of  the  Homilies  of  S.  Thonias  Aquinas  from  Trinity  to  Adrent, 
(London :  Church  Press  Company.)  Being  efficiently  trans- 
lated and  cleverly  edited,  they  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  the 
Clergy.  Here  they  get  for  eightpence  the  skeletons  (and  some- 
thing more)  of  two  dozen  sermons.  Mr.  Ashley,  as  may  be 
seen  from  this  fact,  is  a  benefactor  to  his  brethren,  who  cannot 
fail  through  his  instrumentality  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  a 
most  holy  and  learned  saint. 

In  a  conmiunion  like  our  own  where  the  Blessed  Vii^gin's 
true  position  in  the  economy  of  grace  is  too  frequently  either 
ignored  or  forgotten,  it  does  not  become  Catholic  Churchmen 
to  assume  the  cast-off  clothes  of  Protestants  who  have  lapsed 
into  Deism.  Mr.  J.  Hammond,  of  Sunbury,  therefore,  unless 
his  parishioners  have  broken  out  into  Italian  excesses  or  taken 
to  observe  the  Month  of  Mary,  (which  we  doubt,)  has  done 
a  work  of  supererogation  in  preaching  and  printing  his  sermon 
on  The  Connection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  the  trork  of  our 
Bedt'mption,  (Sunbuiy:  Collett.)  The  old  Puritan  Bishop  Hall 
of  Norvsdch  far  outstripped  him  in  devotion  and  reverence  to  our 
Blessed  Lady.  Continued  meditation  on  the  Incarnation  might 
teach  him  not  to  herd  with  Protestants. 

Dr.  Oldknow's  iMter  on  Anti-lVitnal  Proceedings  (London: 
Masters)  is  a  very  dignified  and  well-written  protest  against  the 
impertinent  interference  of  certain  clerical  agitators  at  Bir- 
minp:ham,  wlio,  guilty  of  the  grossest  infractions  of  the  law 
tliemselves,  grumble  to  their  bishop  that  f  e  increasing  school 
of  wliich  Dr.  Oldknow  is  so  reputable  a  member,  are  very  carefnl 
to  observe  it  accurately.  There  is  much  learning,  great  acute- 
ncss,  and  sound  common  sense  in  this  pamphlet,  which  cannot 
fail,  in  conjunction  with  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Pollock,  to 
illuminate  the  dense  and  the  uninfonned.  We  give  a  brief 
extract,  so  telling  on  account  of  its  truth  : — **  In  the  bestowal 
of  patronage  our  most  eminent  men  are  passed  over,  and 
others,  without  a  tithe  of  their  qualifications,  are  raised  above 
them.     John  Keble  would  have  died  unbeneficed,  had  not  the 
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filing  of  Hursley  been  given  to  him  by  a  former  ptipil  and 
private  friend.  Isaac  Williams  never  received  any  preferment 
at  aU.  And  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical 
Scholar  of  the  day,  a  man  of  European,  and  even  world-wide 
reputation  [i.e.  J.  M.  Neale,  D.D.]  has,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Churoh,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  have  the  appointment  to 
her  rich  benefices  and  high  places,  been  left  to  languish  as  the 
Warden  of  an  Alms-house,  on  an  income,  in  addition  to  his 
residence,  of  twenty-eight  pounds  a  year.  Thus  there  is  no 
inducement,  except  a  conviction  that  the  truth  is  with  us,  for 
any  to  profess  our  principles  or  join  our  ranks.  Even  they  are 
against  us,  who  confess  that  amongst  us  are  to  be  found  the 
most  earnest  and  self-deliying  labourers  for  the  good  of  the 
Church.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  discouragements,  by 
the  confession  of  yourselves,  our  position  at  present  is  better 
than  at  any  former  period  since  we  arose  as  a  party ;  and  more 
are  found  willing  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us." 

Father  Henry  Collins  of  S.  Bernard's  Abbey,  Loughborough, 
has  just  issued  an  extremely  well- written  and  interesting  book 
called  The  Spirit  and  Mission  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  (London : 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.)  It  comprises  the  life  of  S.  Robert  of 
Newminster,  and  S.  Robert  of  Knaresborough — both  written  in 
a  spirit  of  deep  charity  and  true  devotion.  The  book,  well- 
printed,  and  illustrated  by  Brother  Anselm  with  great  taste 
and  ability,  is  of  very  considerable  general  interest,  and 
deserves  a  wide  circulation.  The  respectful  and  kindly  manner 
in  which  its  author  speaks  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Catholic  Revival  in  it,  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  so  popular 
with  some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  leads  us  specially  to 
commend  the  book  to  our  readers  with  sincere  cordiality  and 
imfeigned  admiration. 

In  Mutual  Conciliation  Advocated,  (London:  Masters,)  Dr. 
Oldknow  gives  advice  to  both  sides  in  the  Ritual  Controversy, 
which  the  Puritans  will  certainly  not  follow.  Enquiry  con- 
cerning Catholic  principles  and  toleration  would  be  the  death 
blows  of  Protestantism,  and  this,  its  decreasing  adherents — 
"  seeing  they  have  but  a  short  time  " — ^know  too  well.  They 
make  a  great  noise,  therefore,  incite  the  mob,  abuse  their 
betters,  and  piously  appeal  to  a  mongrel  Parliament  for  a  new 
and  one-sided  enactment  to  **  put  down  "  the  Catholic  Religion, 
Ten  years  ago  they  might  have  been  successful.  We  are  too 
strong  for  them  now. 

What  the  Rev.  J.  Ferrette  calls  respectively  Tlie  Damascus 
lAturyy  and  The  Eastern  Liturgy  (London  :  Parker  and  Co.)  are 
exceedingly  curious  Liturgical  jumbles  of  Prayers  and  Services. 
The  compiler,  we  believe,  once  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  joined  the  Greek  Church,  which  he  has  since  likewise 
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deserted.  He  is  now,  we  understand,  "  a  Christian  nnattached." 
His  compilations  are  partly  Eastern  and  partly  Anglican,  with 
much  in  them  that  grates  on  the  ears  of  Catholics.  "It  is 
proper  that  the  Lord's  Supper  be  administered  every  Sunday 
ut  th€  end  of  tJie  day "  is  one  of  the  rubrics.  What  possible 
good  the  pubhcation  of  such  books  can  be  supposed  to  effect  is 
beyond  our  power  to  imagine.  As  well-printed  literary  curi- 
osities they  will  only  be  curious  to  a  very  few. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  the  Dean  of  Ganterbuiy 
in  his  Wymeswold  days,  before  he  had  fallen  down  and  wor- 
shipped the  graven  image  of  Liberalism,  when  he  was  a  senti- 
mental Tractarian  of  the  old-fashioned  Cambridge  type,  will  be, 
no  doubt,  glad  to  possess  themselves  of  his  miscellaneous  and 
other  poems,  which  have  been  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Strahau 
of  the  Strand.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Alford  is  a  goodlv 
volume,  in  which  some  few  of  the  pieces  are  remarkable  for 
their  tender  feeling,  Catholic  sentiment,  graceful  ideas,  and 
pleasant  melody  ;  but  somewhat  lacks  in  genere  not  only  an  unity 
of  purpose,  but  that  true  poetic  afflattis  by  which  alone  a  volume 
of  this  character  can  be  expected  to  Hve.  "  The  Ballad  of 
Glastonbury  "  is  by  far  the  finest  poem,  the  "Hymns "  being 
generally  poor. 

Under  the  quaint  but  striking  title  of  TJie  Death  of  EzekUVt 
Wife,  (London  :  Bosworth,)  Mr.  Purchas,  of  Brighton,  has  pub- 
lished three  short  sermons  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  of 
very  unquestionable  originality.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  far  removed 
from  common-place  as  the  great  majority  of  published  dis- 
cpurses  are  intimately  allied  with  it.  The  first  points  out  how 
Ezekiel  may  be  a  sign  to  us  in  regard  to  the  afflictions  of  life, 
the  second  touches  on  the  effect  of  sin  upon  the  soul  in  our 
present  state,  while  the  third  treats  of  the  effect  of  sin  in  the 
world  to  come  on  our  Lord,  with  reference  to  His  relation  to 
the  soul.  Mr.  Purchas  not  only  analyses  motives  with  great 
power,  and  sets  forth  the  mystical  teaching  of  Holy  Writ  with 
remarkable  point  and  force,  but  continually  brings  Scripture  to 
bear  both  upon  the  interpretation  of  dark  passages,  and  the 
elucidation  of  difficult  theories.  While  regretting  our  inability 
to  quote  a  long  extract  in  justification  of  this  opinion,  we  most 
cordially  recommend  the  book  before  us  to  our  readers'  im- 
mediate attention  as  one  that  is  marked  by  deep  thought,  great 
abihty  and  imquestionable  literary  and  theological  power. 

There  are  certain  minds — and  we  can,  in  some  degree,  sym- 
pathize with  them — which  will  be  greatly  attracted  by  Mr.  H. 
Rawes'  **  Tale  of  Redemption,"  entitled  Hoinetcard,  (London: 
Knowles,)  a  mystical  novel,  or  allegorical  rhapsody,  treating  the 
religious  life  with  some  ability  and  much  poetical  taste.  It  de- 
scribes in  glowing  language  the  progress  of  a  soul  from  earth  to 
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heaven,  "through  the  Valley,"  "under  the  shadow  of  the  rock," 
*'  by  the  palm  trees,"  "before  the  Altar,"  into  the  presence  of 
the  Uncreated  Light ;  and  consists  of  descriptions,  colloquial 
conversations,  and  poems.  Of  the  first  we  shall  give  a  speci- 
men. The  colloquies  are  framed  on  the  Book  of  Canticles, 
while  the  poems  are  flowing,  but  somewhat  redundant  specimens 
of  musical  verse,  containing,  however,  several  most  beautiful 
descriptions  full  of  Christian  feeling  and  lofty  sentiment.  From 
one  of  the  prose  passages,  at  p.  264,  we  quote  the  following  : — 
"  She  stood  with  her  Love  among  the  Lihes.  The  fragrance  of 
the  Garden  rose  up  around  Them  :  Trees,  covered  with  white 
and  pink  Blossom,  and  laden  with  golden  Fruit,  waved  above 
Them :  the  Birds  amidst  the  bright-green  leaves  sang  their 
sweetest  songs  over  Them :  as  They  stood  in  that  fadeless 
Garden  amongst  the  Lilies  and  Pomegranates.  The  deathless 
Amaranth  grew  there.  She  stood  with  the  King,  in  the  midst  of 
His  white-plumed  Princes ;  with  her  Love  in  the  midst  of  His 
fragrant  Lilies .  All  the  brightness,  and  sweetness,  and  blessed- 
ness of  which  He  had  told  her  so  often  in  the  Desert  were  now 
her  inheritance  for  ever.  The  long  journey,  weary  and  dark, 
was  ended.  The  long  dreary  road,  sand-strewed,  tear-bedewed, 
had  led  her  to  her  Home.  The  Morning  Star  shone  very 
brightly  over  the  Cypresses,  and  Cedars,  and  Palms.  A  great 
love,  a  love  fathomless  and  boundless,  a  love  changeless  and 
deathless,  filled  and  overflowed  the  Hearts  of  the  King  and  His 
Bride.  The  sweetness  of  the  Garden  hung  round  Them.  And 
through  the  Flowers  and  in  the  Sunshine  the  starry  River  went 
down  with  melodious  music  to  the  Sea."  The  adjectives  hero 
are  many,  the  words,  in  comparison  with  the  ideas,  are  rather 
multitudinous  ;  but  to  some  such  a  style  of  book  is  more  than 
attractive.  It  cannot  be  wise,  however — the  author  will  pardon 
our  single  sentence  of  warning — to  feast  too  exclusively  on  this 
Ida^  c*  spiritual  barley-sugar. 

We  need  only  intimate  that  the  second  part  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Chambers'  Lauda  Sion  (London :  Masters)  has  just  appeared. 
For  the  first  part  was  so  valuable,  and  so  generally  and  properly 
appreciated  as  a  most  acceptable  contribution  to  Hymnological 
study,  that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  anxious  to  complete  the 
volume  by  obtaining  this — a  step  we  advise  them  to  take  imme- 
diately. 

The  first  half  of  a  new  edition  of  TJie  Calend<ir  of  the  Prayer 
Book  illustrated  (London  :  Parker  &  Co.)  will  be  welcome  to  that 
increasing  class  of  persons  which  is  interested  in  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  portion  of  the  great  Catholic  Revival.  We  cannot  but 
regret,  however,  that  the  original  plan  of  confining  it  exclusively 
to  those  Saints  mentioned  in  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  re- 
adopted,  because  on  mere  practical  grounds  its  information  is 
thus  considerably  curtailed.     So  many  Saints  dear  to  Anglo- 
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Catholics  have  been  omitted  in  the  Prayer  Book  Calendar,  and 
yet  their  memorials  remain  amongst  as,  that  a  book  giving  fdll 
and  faithful  accounts  of  their  lives  and  labonrs,  superadded  to 
the  historical  and  archaeological  data  concerning  them,  must 
have  proved  an  exceeding  great  boon.  As  it  is,  however, 
this  new  edition  is  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value.  Many 
corrections  have  been  made,  much  fresh  information  provided, 
and  a  large  number  of  most  original  and  beautiful  woodcuts 
inserted,  so  that  practically  the  book  is  new.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  a  really  valuable  addition  to  the  country  library,  as 
well  as  a  practical  hand-book  to  the  archaeological  tourist.  The 
third  part,  which  treats  of  •*  Christian  Emblems  and  Symbols," 
is  full  of  well-compressed  and  clearly- stated  information,  inte- 
resting in  theJiighest  degree  ;  while  the  curious  facts  provided 
under  the  head  of  **  The  Calendar,"  add  considerably  to  its 
completeness.  We  recommend  it  very  cordially  as  a  really 
useful  volume. 

Mr.  Lockhart  has  issued  a  Second  Edition  of  his  well-known 
Review  of  the  Eirenicon  ^  which  can  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Long- 
mans. Our  readers  would  do  wisely  to  procure  it,  as  being  of 
no  mere  ephemeral  interest  to  all  Beunionists. 

Mr.  Shipley  has  never  done  a  greater  service  to  the  Catholic 
cause  than  by  publishing  his  most  important  book,  The  Ckurck 
and  the  World,  (London :  Longmans.)  Here  is  a  volume  of 
essays  by  men  of  ability  and  position,  who  have  so  written  as 
that  their  various  papers  shall  be  intelligible  and  acceptable  to 
the  general  public,  and  so  promote  the  good  work  of  extending 
and  deepening  the  Catholic  Revival.  One  part  of  the  title — 
viz.,  the  Church,  is  more  considered  than  the  other — ^viz., 
the  World ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  utterance  on  Christian 
politics  from  end  to  end.  **A11  power  is  given  unto  Me  in 
Heaven  and  in  Earth  "  is  thus  simply  ignored ;  notwithstand- 
ing thiit  Law  aud  Order,  in  the  present  evil  days,  need  more 
than  ever  that  consideration  which  Catholic  Christianity  can 
alone  provide.  The  fact  that  Religion  and  Politics  have  been 
recently  divorced  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
needful  demands  of  a  distinguished  but  not  very  consistent 
politician,  should,  now  we  are  beginning  to  note  the  evils  which 
have  arisen  from  that  policy,  never  be  forgotten.  There  is  an 
independent  truth  and  a  time  principle  in  Christian  politics, 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  end  of  difficulties  must 
remain  unsolved.  The  absence  of  sound  teaching  on  such 
questions  has  tended  very  considerably  to  augment  our  present 
dangers.  Nevertheless,  though  deficient  on  this  point,  the 
book  in  question  deserves  the  most  careful  attention  of  our 
readers,  and  we  strongly  recommend  them  either  to  purchase  it 
for  themselves,  or  to  procure  it  from  some  Library.  It  is  rife 
with  papers  of  singular  ability  and  rare  interest,  each  of  which  ^ 
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is  far  above  the  average.  Of  the  fonr  able  artides  on  the 
Bitual  question,  Dr.  LitUedale's  is  the  most  attractive,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  series  of  arguments  and  reflections  of  the 
highest  value.  No  wonder  that  the  Broad  Church  party,  the 
policy  of  which  is  sketched  with  a  master's  hand,  have,  as  yet, 
left  unnoticed  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  the  value 
of  Eitual  in  missionary  work.  Mr.  Perry  gives  us  the  legal 
bearings  of  the  question,  and  the  editor  a  very  valuable  com- 
parison of  the  Liturgies  of  1649  and  1552  :  while  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  considers  ''The  Bevival  of  Beligious  Confraternities.*' 
Three  remarkable  papers  bearing  on  the  sceptical  movement, 
by  Mr.  Gregory  Smith,  Mr.  Malcolm  McCoU,  and  an  anony- 
mous writer,  will,  no  doubt,  receive  deserved  attention  ;  but 
none  more  so  than  the  deeply  interesting  Autobiography,  which 
is  said  to  have  received  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Newman. 
Here  we  can  but  repeat  our  cordial  recommendation  of  a  most 
valuable  book,  promising  a  lengthened  review  in  our  September 
number. 

Mrs.  Eckley*s  Poems  (London:  Longmans)  are  decidedly 
above  the  average  of  such  volumes,  and  contain  several  really 
beautiful  productions.  The  writer  evidently  possesses  a  culti- 
vated and  well- stored  mind,  with  no  small  amount  of  poetic 
taste,  and  always  sets  forth  sound  principles,  untainted  by  the 
false  Liberalism  of  the  present  day.  If  some  of  the  verses 
require  a  little  more  polish  than  they  have  received,  others, 
again,  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  ars  poetica,  at  once  flowing 
and  melodious,  without  any  sacrifice  of  vigour  of  thought  or 
force  of  language.  Those  having  reference  to  the  Eternal  City 
and  Italy  are  very  beautiful,  and  will  bear  more  than  a  careless 
perusal:  though  perhaps,  what  we  may  term  the  ** domestic 
poems,**  may  be  more  popular.  A  fair  spocimen  of  the  book, 
chaste  and  simple,  entitled  *  S.  Catherine,'  is  added : — 

Angels,  bear  her  softly  upward 

Tlirough  the  golden,  dreamy  air ; 
Gently,  gently,  never  earthwajtl 

Clung  that  spirit  pure  and  fair. 

On  that  face  is  writ  no  terror,  * 

On  those  lips  has  died  a  smile. 
Sister  angels,  softly  bear  her, 

And  the  dark  grave-rest  beguile. 

Golden  halo  soft  encircle, 

Lighting  up^he  radiant  hair, 
B'ppiing  off  m  ray  and  sparkle, 

Calm,  serene,  as  evening  star. 

Angels,  boar  her  softly  upward 

'nm)ugh  the  golden,  dreamy  air ; 
Gently,  gently,  never  earthward 

Clung  that  spirit  pure  and  fair. 
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The  favourable  nature  of  the  Convocation  Report  of  the 
Ritual  Committee,  coupled  with  Dr.  Pusey's  remarkable  speech 
at  the  E.C.U.  Annual  Meetingrwill  not  only  afford  great  support 
to  Catholics,  but  must  tend  to  give  an  unusual  impetus  to  tiie 
Ritual  movement.  Anything,  therefore,  which  bears  on  a  ques- 
tion which  is  so  closely  interknit  with  doctrine,  and  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  CathoUc  Revival,  will  be  acceptable. 
Bitual  Inaccuracies,  (London:  J.  T.  Hayes,)  compiled  by  H.  D.O., 
displaying  immense  research  and  meriting  careful  attention,  wHl 
be  therefore  welcome  to  many.  Independent  of  containing  72 
distinct  "cautions"  or  "  cautels,"  each  deserving  special  con- 
sideration, there  is  '*  An  epitome  of  the  principal  ceremonies  to 
be  observed  by  the  celebrant,"  having  reference  (a)  to  the 
inflections  of  the  voice ;  (6)  to  the  inclinations  of  the  body ; 
(c)  to  the  disposition  of  the  hands ;  {d)  the  direction  of  the 
eyes ;  and  (e)  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  together  with  a 
diagram  and  directions  for  the  use  of  incense.  The  compiler 
has  been  remarkably  happy  in  the  selection  of  very  plainly- 
expressed  sentences  throughout  the  whole  book.  It  is  based  on 
authorities  which  must  ever  possess  very  great  weight  throughout 
the  whole  Western  Church,  and  is  one  of  the  most  practical 
treatises  on  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  published.  We 
commend  it,  as  containing  a  mine  of  valuable  suggestions  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  all  who  realize  the  Catholic  faith  re- 
garding the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  and  more  especially  both 
to  the  Society  and  to  the  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Until  a  goodly  literature  of  this  character  is  created,  Anglican 
dignitaries  and  the  country  clergy  (taken  as  a  whole)  will  be 
indisposed  to  move.  Such  books  as  this,  therefore,  are  doubly 
welcome.     Its  cost  is  three  shillings. 

Mr.  Minton's  Sermon  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  he 
entitles  The  Central  Superstition  of  Christendom,  (London : 
Seeleys,)  is  a  discourse  which,  more  than  any  other  we  hime  * 
read  on  the  subject,  indicates  how  thoroughly  unsound  the 
decayed  Puritan  faction  has  become,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
in  the  mud  of  misbelief.  Ncstorianism  is  manifest  throughout, 
clothed  in  a  pietistic  garb,  and  ignorantly  talking  nonsense 
which  verges  on  the  profane.  One  consolation  we  have,  however, 
viz.  : — that  the  writer  of  it  finds  it  necessary,  as  we  learn,  with 
only  decreasing  adherents  of  a  corrupt  cause,  to  close  the 
doors  of  the  Protestant  tabernacle  in  which  it  was  solemnly 
**  pronounced." 
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Abt.  XX. — 1.   Letters  front  Abroad.    By  Henry  Alford, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.     London:  Strahan. 
2.  Last  Winter  in  Rovie.    By  Charles  Richard  Weld* 
London :  Longmans. 

Nineteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  conqueror  of  Gaul 
disembarked  ^ith  his  invincible  legionaries  on  the  almost 
unknown  shores  of  Britain.  With  what  awe  must  the  half- 
clothed  savages  have  looked  for  the  first  time  on  the  highly- 
trained  soldiery  of  that  power  whose  name  they  had  no  doubt 
before  known,  but  of  which  they  then  first  saw  the  visible 
signs,  at  a  period  when  with  truth  might  have  been  said — 

*'  Bome  was  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  world  was  Rome, 
And  if  things  named  their  names  doo  equalize, 
When  land  and  sea  ye  name,  then  name  ye  Eome, 
And  naming  Bome,  ye  land  and  sea  comprize.'* 

Some  six  hundred  years  later,  long  after  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire  had  led  to  her  abandonment  of  Britain  and  the 
almost  total  extinction  of  the  civilization  she  had  planted,  and 
the  Christian  religion  which  had  come  in  with  her,  another 
warrior  from  the  Eternal  City  landed  with  a  small  band  near 
the  same  spot  as  his  great  predecessor.  But  this  one  difiered 
in  the  weapons  that  he  wore  and  the  standaid  that  he  carried, 
which  was  not  the  proud  eagle  of  the  Imperial  Republic,  but 
the  cherished  emblem  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  emblem  of 
woe  as  of  joy,  of  defeat  as  of  triumph,  the  Cross  with  the 
Image  of  Him  ^\lio  died  thereon.  It  was  Augustine  and  his 
monks  who  were  come  to  rekindle  the  lamp  of  Truth,  and 
rebuild  the  fallen  Church  in  our  land.  Such  were  the  begin- 
nings of  the  two  great  missions  from  Rome  to  these  shores,  the 
first  of  which  brought  civilization,  the  second  religion. 

**  Sedes  Roma  Petri,  quae  pastoralis  honoris 
Facta  caput  mundo,  quicquid  non  possidet  armis 
Relligione  tenet/' 

The  traveller  who  now  visits  Rome  may  see  the  statue  at 
whose  base  the  murdered  Dictator  fell,  and  the  chair  of  the 
great  and  sainted  Bishop  who  gave  Augustine  his  mission. 

But  how  few  are  there  of  the  thousands  that  yearly  fiock  to 
the  sights  and  attractions  of  Rome,  who  refiect  upon  its  past 
and  present  condition  in  the  world,  and  learn  the  lessons  that 
a  sojourn  there  ought  to  convey !  A  winter  in  Rome  is 
becoming  part  of  an  JBnglish  education ;  but  what  is  gained  by 
it?    Of  course,  Murray  in  hand,  the  tourist  ^-ill  **do'*  the 
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regulation  lions ;  he  will  go,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  throng 
ruins,  churches,  galleries,  mnsenins,  and  catacombiB ;  he  vnii 
attend  Chnrch  ceremonieB ;  he  will  picnic  at  Adrian's  Villa, 
and  bum  torches  in  the  Coliseum ;  all  of  which  are  works  dT 
obligation,  for  which  he  spent  his  money.  Beyond  this  there 
must  be  hunting  and  shooting,  and  a  succession  of  dinners, 
receptions,  concerts,  and  balls  which  would  do  credit  to  a 
London  season.  Notwithstanding,  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
say  that  much  real  interest  is  felt,  and  much  real  knowledge 
gained  of  Rome,  classical  and  pagan.  The  case  of  two  friends 
who,  fresh  from  the  Uniyersity,  quarrelled  upon  the  position  of 
the  Via  Sacra  so  far  as  for  some  time  to  part  company,  is 
perhaps  not  solitary.  But  the  learning  to  be  gained  from  dead 
bones  is  small  compared  to  what  the  study  of  a  living  creatine 
affords.  It  is  in  Rome,  Christian  and  Papal,  that  our  highest 
interest  should  centre  ;  the  shrines  of  Peter  and  Paul  should 
attract  greater  reverence  than  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  the 
cells  of  Dominic  and  Ignatius  than  the  golden  house  of 
Nero. 

'^  Suprema  sordent  Csesares  cadavera, 

Qucis  urbs  litabat  impii  cultus  ferax  ; 

Apostolorum  gloriatur  osaibus, 

Fisamque  adorat  collibus  suis  crucem. 

Nunc  o  cruore  purpurata  nobili 

Novisque  feHx  lioma  conditoribus 

Horum  tropceis  aucta,  quanto  verius 

Regina  fulges  orbe  toto  civitas  !'' 

The  two  books  named  at  the  head  of  our  article  are  not . 
mifair  specimens  of  tlie  views  of  a  large  majority  of  English- 
men. Both  authors  display  to  a  remarkable  extent  that  ex- 
treme self  satisfaction  and  inoiidinate  admiration  for  their  conntiy, 
which  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  the  Briton  abroad,  and 
also  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  habits  of 
other  countries.  Allowing  for  this,  Mr.  Weld's  book  is 
sufficiently  pleasantly  written;  although  we  confess  to  being 
unable  to  discover  any  reason  why  it  should  have  been  pub- 
lished, especiidly  as,  not  to  mention  other  faults,  his  Englisk 
is  by  no  means  irreproachable,  and,  apparently,  his  scholarship 
ver}'  indifferent.  "  Quos  suscepit  iste" — (p.  437) — ^for  the 
end  of  a  hexameter  line  would,  we  imagine,  shock  even  the 
present  ill-educated  race  of  Eton  boys.  Perhaps  it  may  be  » 
misprint;  but  what  will  be  said  to  **  Tempera  mutantur,  et 
nos  mutamur  in  illis  ?" — (P.  302.)  As  to  his  English,  what 
can  *•  profoimdly  ignorant  of  the  similitude  of  its  owner's  face*' 
— (p.  14) — mean,  or  how  is  the  following  sentence  to  be  in- 
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terpreiedy  ^'  when  the  pagan  Bomans  were  initiated  into  the 
rel^ons  rites  of  Etroria,  and  particularly  of  those  practised 
at  Cflere,  they  were  called  cseremonia?" — (P.  471.)  Dean 
Alford  would  be  puzzled  to  explain  "those"  or  "they"  in 
accordance  with  his  canons  of  grammar.  While  on  the 
subject  of  cffiremonia,  we  may  be  permitted  to  wonder  why 
Protestants  are  always  comparing  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  "Gentile  temple  service,"  and  why  " it  is  not 
a  little  curious  .  .  .  that  the  word  ceremony  is  derived  from 
an  event  connected  with  pagan  rites." — (P.  471.)  If  Mr.  Weld 
were  to  consult  the  book  from  which  he  derived  his  original 
and  valuable  information  about  this  word,  he  would  probably 
find  that  Liturgy,  altar, .  Sunday,  &c.,  shared  the  peculiarity 
of  being  words  "connected  with  pagan  rites."  Moreover,  the 
word  ceremony  is  surely  as  well  applicable  to  the  funeral  of 
Lord  Palmerston  as  to  that  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  Mr. 
Weld's  sentence  would  equally  well  read,  "It  is  not  a  little 
curious,  that  while  many  of  the  Protestant  ceremonies  are  in 
some  features  analogous  to  Gentile  temple  service,  the  word 
ceremony  is  derived,"  &c.  The  matter  is  trivial,  but  it  is 
unfortunately  a  too  common  habit  of  Protestant  writers  to 
enlarge  upon  a  fancied  resemblance  between  Paganism  and 
"  Romanism,"  a  resemblance  which  unquestionably  exists, 
inasmuch  as  both  systems  recognize  man's  dependence  upon 
higher  powers,  and  both  inculcate,  the  necessity  of  prayer  and 
sacrifice.  But  more  of  this  hereafter.  In  these  points  as 
well  as  in  the  general  ignorance  he  displays,  Mr.  Weld  is  not 
an  inapt  representative  of  his  countrymen.  Are  the  "  Apos- 
tolical prothotonatorles^' — (p.  88) — the  chief  custodes  of  the 
Papal  thunderbolts  ?  A  more  remarkable  and  amusing  blunder 
is  where  Mr.  Weld  informs  us  in  a  note  that  "  the  marble 
ehair  within  the  upper  church  (S.  Clemente)  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  cclla  .  of  Pagan  temples." — (P.  104.) 
Really  the  writer  of  a  somewhat  bulky  volume  upon  Rome 
might  have  referred  to  his  dictionary  before  he  unfortimately 
committed  himself  to  a  statement,  which  might  be  paralleled 
by  saying  that  the  form  of  the  English  coronation  chair  was 
probably  copied  from  a  Roman  basilica.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
these  more  unimportant  matters  tliat  such  errors  occur.  We 
are  presented  with  an  elaborate  representation  of  the  graphite 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  a  description  of 
it.  It  is  a  relic  of  remarkable  interest  shown  by  very  con- 
clusive evidence  to  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  2ud 
century.  It  is  a  rude  drawing  on  the  plaster  of  a  man  mth 
an  ass's  head  upon  a  cross,    and   a    second   figure  standing 
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before  it.  Underneath  is  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters^ 
which  appears,  in  Mr.  Weld's  facsimile,  as  far  as  we  can 
decipher  it,  to  be  AAEUASENOS  SEBETE  OEIIN,  but 

which  he  translates  as  Alessamenos  worships  his  God.*  This 
is  what  Mr.  Weld  would  call  **  Archaeological  pabulum,'*  a 
word  of  which  he  is  especially  proud  and  uses  in  conjunction 
with  the  most  various  epithets,  such  as  "  literary/'  "  oily/* 
&c.  But  Mr.  Weld's  book,  though  not  calculated  to  afford 
instniction  as  plentiful  or  as  accurate  as  Murray's  invaluable 
compilation,  may,  if  the  reader  be  not  an  enthusiast  or  a  purist, 
while  away  an  hour  fairly  well :  of  the  other  we  cannot  but 
complain  much  more  seriously.  The  young  man  of  fashion  is 
far  preferable  to  the  reverend  divine,  although  the  subject 
might  have  led  us  to  expect  otherwise. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  is  a  tourist.     He  is  one  of  the 
class  of  whom  England  supplies  myriads.     He  is  moreover  a 
very  systematic  tourist.     Something  arises  which  renders  it 
advisable  that  he  should  for  awhile  quit  his  arduous  decanal 
functions,  and  he  accordingly  makes  a  winter  tour  in  Italy, 
goes  the  same  route,  does  and  sees  the  same  things  as  seveial 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  during  the  same  period.     On  his 
return  he   is  anxious  to  defray  some  of  the  expenses  of  his 
jom-ney,  and  having  fortimately  spent   a  few  weeks  in  the 
Papal  dominions,  he  judges  quite  correctly  that  by  a  simple 
mixture  of  apocah'ptic  glosses  and  newspaper  gossip  he  can, 
in  the  current  phrase  **  command  a  public."     Add  to  this  a 
little  fine  wi-iting  about  Italian  skies  and  glowing  plains  and 
moimtains  bathed  in  smilight  and  the  Bay  of  Naples,  some 
sentences  about  high  art,  descriptions  of  two  or  three  weD- 
known  pictures  and  statues,  with  a  rhapsody  about  '*  Italia 
rediviva,"    and    the   book    is   complete.     Nothing    is    moie 
grateful  to  the  generaUty  of  **  gentle  readers"  than  to  see  their 
ovni  ideas  nicely  dressed  up,  and  introduced  to  them  in  print. 
Their  pride  is  flattered  by  seeing  that  their  own  judgment  is 
coufiruied  by  the  author,  and  especially  so  when  the  latter  is  a 
man  of  considerable  scholastic  acquirements,  holding  a  positiou 
of  dignity  sufficient  to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
but  not  so  great  as  to  expose  him  to  its  too  critical  inspection, 
and  infusing  moreover  into  his  writings  just  enough  fi-eedomof 
speculation  to  render  them  attractive,  ^vithout  actually  trans- 
gi'essing  the  boimds  of  orthodoxy. 

We  pass  over  the  Dean's  description  of  his  journey  alonjl 
the  Riviere,  and   the   stereot\'ped   phrases   about   Siena  and 
Onieto  and  early  ItaUan  art   that   English   travellers  have 
*  The  real  inscription  is  AAEBMAEN02  2EBETE  BEON. 
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indulged  in  since  theEuskin-Gothic  Eenaissance,  usually  for- 
getting that  its  beauty  and  excellence  was  due  very  largely  to 
a  religion  they  unite  in  vilifying.  More  gladly  would  we  linger 
on  the  memories  that  are  recalled  by  the  approach  to  Rome. 
How  touchingly  do  the  words  of  one  who  has  compelled  the 
admiration  even  of  his  bitterest  enemies  and  detractors  by  his 
calm  loving  spirit,  and  his  unswerving  rectitude,  reflect  the 
naind  of  the  EngUsh  CathoUc  at  his  fii-st  distant  \iew  of  the 
marvellous  dome  which  reigns  alike  supreme  over  the  dead 
memories,  and  Uving  hopes  of  the  eternal  city ! 

**  A  mingled  throng  besets  the  breast 
Of  bitter  thoughts  and  sweet, 
How  shall  I  name  thee,  Light  of  the  wide  West, 
Or  heinous  error's  seat  ?" 

Sad  as  it  is,  the  question  will  force  itself  upon  the  mind 
and  mar  the  happiness,  while  it  increases  the  absorbing 
interest  of  such  a  moment.  The  noisy  tiumoil  of  controversy 
will  intrude  upon  the  soothing  sweetness  of  the  scene.  But  a 
nearer  view  and  a  closer  study  will  tend  to  allay  the  storm  and 
cause  many  apparent  differences  to  vanish,  while  doubts  and 
difficulties  will  melt  away  into  hope  if  the  mind  can  look 
through  the  clouds  of  the  present  into  the  bright  expanse  of 
the  illimitable  future. 

Whatever  might  be  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
traveller,  a  veiy  difierent  feeling  will  be  roused  by  the  Dean's 
description.  He  seizes  on  the  opportimity  to  depreciate,  with 
singular  infelicity,  the  one  feature  of  Rome's  greatest  Church, 
which  has  universally  been  acknowledged  to  be  above  criticism, 
its  unrivalled  dome.  It  is  evident  for  how  **  brief"  a  **  period 
the  romance  of  the  moment  possesses  " — (p.  41) — the  English 
ecclesiastic.  He  has  a  more  important  task  before  him,  a 
"  solemn  duty  to  fulfil." — (P.  82.)  Let  us  examine  how  he 
has  quitted  himself  of  it. 

It  is  hard  in  such  a  matter  to  judge  fairly,  it  is  hard  to 
restram  the  indignation  which  biu-sts  forth  when  a  passage  in 
Holy  Writ  is  dragged  in  as  an  unwilling  witness  to  prove  a 
monstrous  assertion  that  the  seat  of  the  one  remaining 
Apostolic  See  "is  essentially  a  Pagan  city;" — (p.  71) — it  is 
hard  not  to  cry  shame  against  one  who,  professing  himself,  as 
whenever  he  ministers  in  his  holy  office  he  must,  a  priest  of 
the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  joins  with  the  crowd 
of  sceptics  and  infidels,  who  are  labouring  by  misrepresentation 
and  slander,  not  merely  to  overthrow  the  priestly  government 
of  Rome,  but  to  set  up  in  place  of  Christ  Jesus  the  delusive 
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mammon  of  a  new  worldly  and  material  prosperity.  Such  a 
com^c  is  however  nnfortmiately  but  too  common  among  those 
who  should  know  better.  We  should  not  judge  over  harsfahr. 
But  candour  is  a  peculiarly  English  trait,  honesty  is  the  merat 
upon  which  an  Englishman  most  prides  Idmself ;  he  may  allow 
a  too  overbearing  spirit,  he  may  allow  a  blunt  irreverence,  an 
absence  of  courtesy,  and  immoderate  conceit,  but  truth  is  his 
dearest  heritage,  generosity  is  a  virtue  which  all  may  envy 
him.  At  least  then  we  may  expect  from  the  Dean  a  ftu* 
representation  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  He  inquired 
diUgently  into  the  Roman  religion.  At  any  rate  he  will  give 
us  a  general  estimate  of  what  it  is. 

We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  general  refutation  of  his 
charges  although  most  of  them  admit  of  it,  but  to  see  what 
are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  points  in  his  chapter  on  the 
morality  and  religion  of  Rome.     In  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
worship  of  the  people  there  is  one  omission  so  strange  that  it 
is  difficult  not  to  attribute  it  to  intention.    Any  visitor  to  Borne 
possessing  but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  its  reUgious  mani- 
festation, and  who  had  ever  so  little  made  it  his  business  to 
observe  the  habits  of  the  people,  would,  we  conceive,  be  amazed 
to  hear  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  Dean  Alford's  book  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  except  some  groundless 
scandal  about  its  reception  at  Easter.     Now  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  closed  conventual  churches,  it  is  rare  even  to  enter 
one  of  the  300  churches  of  Rome  without  seeing  one  person, 
often  more  kneeling  at  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament.    Add 
to  this  the  function  of  the  *'  Quarant*  Ore,''*  as  it  is  there 
called,  usually  crowded  except  during  the  two  or  three  honrs 
about  noon  the  whole  day,  and  it  ^vill   be  owned  that  this 
devotion  deserves  at  least  some  notice  at  the  hands  of  one  who, 
**  in  performance  of  a  solemn  duty,"  publishes  to  the  world  his 
deliberate  convictions  with  regard  to  Roman  religion.     The 
description  of  a  gi'cat  function  which  took  place  on  S.  Joseph's 
Day  this  year  in  Rome,  given  by  an  eye-witness,  will  in  ft 
remarkable  manner  confinn  what  is  here  said,  besides  illus- 
trating a  story  told  by  the  Dean  with  strong  disapproval. of  a 
sermon  which  he  once  heard  during  his  visit.     "  I  happened 
to  be  walking,"  says  our  informant,  "between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in   the   well-known  Via  dei  Condotti,   whose  showy 
windows  were  all  closed  for  the  festa — a  very  popular  one  hei« 
— when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  head  of  a  procession 

«  The  *'  Quarant'  Ore  "  is  an  exposition  of  the  Holy  Saoziunent  lasting 
two  days,  and  terminated  by  a  Benediction.  It  is  held  in  different  chaichfi* 
in  constant  succession. 
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ooming  up  the  long  street  which  leads  down  to  the  Porte 
S.  Angelo,  and  turning  round  into  the  Corso.  An  immense 
piece  of  tapestry,  having  in  the  centre  a  picture  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  was  home  conspicuously  in  front.  The  procession 
consisted  of  several  of  those  confraternities  which  are  especially 
numerous  in  Rome,  and  the  members  of  which  are  always 
when  in  public  completely  disguised  by  a  high  cap  which 
covers  the  entire  face,  leaving  only  two  small  holes  through 
which  the  eyes  are  visible.  Slowly  they  advanced  and  rounded 
the  comer  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Church  of  S.  Carlo, 
which  was  their  destination.  The  whole  of  the  platform  and 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  this  church  were 
gradually  covered  by  these  strange  figmes,  which  seemed  like 
moving  mummies,  in  various  coloured  dresses,  with  crosses 
and  banners  marking  their  dififerent  communities.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  door  were  a  number  of  priests,  among 
whom  were  conspicuous  two  or  tliree  cardinals  in  their 
goi^eous  scarlet.  A  species  of  pulpit  had  been  erected  on 
one  side,  and  immediately  opposite  was  held  an  immense 
crucifix.  In  front  the  whole  broad  space  to  the  other  side  of 
the  street  was  densely  thronged  by  persons  of  all  classes,  the 
passage  being  completely  inten-upted,  and  the  fashionable 
carriages  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  Pincian  being  obliged 
to  diverge,  and  go  by  some  other  route.  When  the  preacher 
began  the  silence  observed  was  complete,  so  that  I  was  able, 
though  at  a  great  distance  and  notwithstanding  the  un- 
fiuniliarity  of  the  language,  to  hear  a  good  deal  of  a  brief  but 
most  animated  discourse,  decidedly  of  the  Spurgeon  tj'pe, 
which  the  preacher  concluded  by  asking  for  an  '  Eniva  Maria.' 
To  English  ears  this  sounded  strange,  but  to  the  warm 
denizens  of  this  southern  clime  it  came  naturally  enough. 
Lights  were  now  visible  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  and 
under  a  magnificent  canopy  the  Monstrance  was  brought  to 
the  central  door.  Down  upon  the  hard  pavement,  and  the 
rough  and  dirty  road,  knelt,  with  scarcely  an  individual  excep- 
tion, the  whole  of  this  great  crowd.  A  short  benediction  was 
performed,  and  from  the  furthest  comers  of  the  square  joined 
in  the  voices  of  the  Gospel,  poor  and  ignorant  as  the  bulk  of 
them  were,  yet  strong  in  their  faith  and  warm  in  their 
devotions.  At  any  rate,"  said  my  companion,  ''  there  can  be 
doubt  where  their  worship  is  directed."  It  was  open  to 
Dean  Alford  to  impugn  the  object  of  this  devotion,  it  was  open 
to  him  to  stigmatise  it  as  idolatry,  to  declaim  against  it  as  a 
monstrous  perversion  of  Gospel  truth ;  it  would  have  suited 
his  readers  as  >¥ell  to  have  spoken  with  pious  horror  of  the 
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blasphemous  adoration  of  the  wafer,  and  the  priestly  fiction  d 
the  Mass.     He  chose  rather  to  ignore  its  existence. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Dean  Alford  treats  his  adversaries. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  "  winking  image  of  Vicovaio/* 
he  writes  the  following  paragraph  : — 

*'  Moreover,  in  the  book  of  testimonials  I  read  with  shame 
one  written  by  a  person  who  was  once  an  English  clergyman, 
but  now  holdis  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Papal  Court. 
Educated  as  this  deposer  must  have  been,  it  is  really  astomsh- 
ing  how  he  can  either  be  duped  by,  or  lend  himself  to  this 
ridiculous  fraud.  For  one  or  other  of  these  altertuttires  must  he  the 
rase :  and,  to  my  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  degradation 
deeper  than  the  former  of  them  except  the  latter/* — (P.  100.) 

We  commend  to  our  readers'  notice  the  humility  and  the 
chaiity  which  mark  these  words.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  this  delicate  and  courteous  line  of  argument  had  been 
effectually  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Newman  in  his  contest  with  his  not 
altogether  ill-meaning  but  vulgar  and  conceited  assailant.  But 
Dean  Alford  adopts  it  iji  toto.  There  may,  he  thinks,  be  some 
excuse  for  an  ignorant  and  misguided  foreigner,  but  for  an 
Englishman,  ''  educated  as  this  deposer  must  have  been,"  not, 
thank  God,  '^  as  other  men,"  no  allowance  must  be  made. 

According  to  the  same  argument.  Dean  Alford,  writing  on 
the  Roman  religion,  is  ignorant  of  its  most  prominent  feature, 
and  is  therefore  open  to  the  grave  charge  of  belling  the  larger 
half  of  Christendom,  in  a  matter  where  **the  interests  and 
immortal  hopes  of  thousands  are  at  stake," — (p.  82,) — and  in 
which  he  could  either  have  ascertained  more  of  the  truth,  or, 
which  would  have  been  far  more  becoming,  have  held  his  tongue, 
and  sought  rather  to  make  his  own  branch  more  faithfiil,  than  to 
pluck  off  the  leaves  of  another.  We  do  not  wish  to  press  the 
**  alternative.'* 

Again,  is  it  fair  to  exaggerate  systematically  in  order  to 
give  more  force  to  a  sentence  ?  Is  it  fair  to  represent  Borne  as 
garrisoned  by  20,000  French  soldiers,  when  it  is  well  knonni 
that  for  a  long  time  there  have  not  been  more  than  from  5O00 
to  6000.  His  case  is  far  more  eloquent  and  argumentative,  but 
hardly  so  just.  As  he  enters  Rome  he  notices,  of  course,  the 
three  doorways  of  the  English  Church  outside  the  gate,  solely, 
be  it  observed,  for  convenience,  and  not  at  all,  as  is  usual^ 
said,  from  any  government  regulation,  where  he  remaito 
''assembles,  week  after  week,  the  largest  congregation  in 
Rome." — (P.  44.)  Mark  the  instinctive  EngUsh  idea,  "week 
after  week,"  not  day  by  day,  although,  be  it  said,  the  daily 
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service  is  maintained  there.  But  to  call  tlie  congregation 
"  the  largest  in  Rome.'*  How  pleasant  the  idea  must  be  to 
English  readers  of  a  pious  turn!  How  flattering  to  their 
spiritual  pride!  Yet  if  the  Dean  could  have  so  far 
committed  himself  as  to  have  gone  any  Sunday  morning 
to  the  high  mass  at  the  Gesu,  and  the  English  conscience  is 
wonderfully  elastic  at  Rome,  he  would  have  seen  a  congregation 
numbered  by  thousands  and  not  hundreds  listening  to  eloquence 
such  as  you  might  long  for  vainly  in  Canterbury.  These  in- 
stances are  but  two  out  of  many. 

Let  us  now  reverse  the  picture  which  Dean  Alford  gives  us, 
and  imagine  briefly  what  might  be  the  impression  produced  by  a 
few  weeks'  examination  of  the  religious  state  of  London  by  some 
Roman  Dean,  possessing  a  superficial  knowledge  of  England 
through  the  medium  of  the  Papal  journals — (AJford,  p.  83) — 
as  Dr.  Alford  does  of  Rome  through  the  letters  of  **our  own 
correspondent."  He  does  not  go  into  the  great  East,  hardly 
perhaps  knows  of  its  existence,  but  visits  the  churches  of  the 
City  and  West  End,  S.  Paul's,  and  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is 
an  enthusiast  in  art,  and  finds  much  to  interest  liim  though  he 
feels  a  coldness  which  makes  him  shiver.  He  sees  a  figure 
conspicuously  placed  in  the  attitude  of  speaking  over  the  west 
door  of  the  latter  Chiu-ch,  and  expects  to  read  the  name  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  but  is  disappointed  to  find  that 
it  is  an  image  of  a  certain  Lord  Chatham,  and  then  recollects 
having  seen  somewhere  that  Westminster  Abbey  was  now 
called  '*  The  national  WaUialla."  Nevei-theless  the  thought 
crosses  his  mind  that  Popes  are  over  worldly-looking  in  the 
Vatican  basihca,  and  not  mitil  he  sees  that  images  of  poets, 
historians,  and  generals,  not  to  mention  forgotten  peers  and 
peeresses  often  of  doubtful  reputation,  are  cultivated  to  the 
exclusion  of  Chiist,  His  Mother,  and  His  Apostles,  does  he 
pass  a  strong  condemnation  upon  the  sanctuaries  of  divine  wor- 
ship in  England.  But  more  astonished  is  he  to  see  that  God's 
house  is  not  **  a  house  of  prayer,"  except  perhaps  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  day,  and,  as  he  afteiwards  finds,  rarely  for  more  than 
four  hours  at  most  upon  one  day  in  the  week.  **  Do  the  people," 
he  asks,  **  never  pray  to  God  privately  in  their  churches?" 
**  O  yes,"  says  his  English  firiend,  **  always  before  service." 
He  afterwards  personally  remarked  this  custom,  observing 
that  the  ladies  of  the  congregation  bent  their  heads  forward  in 
their  seats  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  gentlemen  looked  into 
their  hats  for  about  the  same  space.  He  said  to  himself 
**  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  because  on  the  one  day  of  the  week 
when  he  was  told  all  the  English  worshipped,  he  also  went  to 
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somo  chance  church,  and  saw  rows  of  well-dzessed  pcxiple 
nearly  filling  the  pews  or  seats ;  hut  of  the  poor,  the  ragf^, 
the  miserahle,  go  when  he  would,  he  rarely  or  ever  saw  one. 
Ho  would  perhaps  have  thought  that  in  rich  England  all  were 
well  fed  and  well  clothed,  had  he  not  perchance  one  day  lost 
his  way  in  trying  to  get  from  the  Strand  to  Holbom.  And 
then  he  listened  to  the  service.  A  strange  jumble  it  seemed 
to  liim,  nor  did  the  people  appear  to  take  much  share ;  the 
minister  declaimed  the  prayers  from  an  elevated  position, 
wliile  the  people  mostly  sat  in  silence,  and  leaned  their  heads 
on  the  desk  before  them,  and  some  official  uttered  a  loud 
Amen  at  intervals.  There  was  more  or  less  singing,  some- 
times executed  by  a  choir  not  remarkable  for  attention  and 
good  beha^iour,  but  the  most  important  part  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  sermon.  To  this  he  listened  attentively,  and  under- 
stood so  far  as  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  allowed. 
The  discourses  seemed  to  him  dull,  but  that  was  perhaps  of 
little  moment ;  what  struck  him  more  was  that  the  preacher, 
wliilo  he  incidcated  generally  morality  and  a  relumce  on 
God's  providence,  seemed  to  have  no  conception  of  the  great 
distinguishing  truths  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  teach  no 
more  than  might  have  come  from  a  Sociniau  or  a  Deist. 
Once  indeed  on  a  Saint's  day  he  entered  a  church,  where  for  a 
time  he  was  at  a  loss,  so  strong  was  the  resemblance  in  many 
points  to  his  own  gorgeous  Mass  of  the  service  that  he  saw. 
Ci'owds  of  people  too  kuelt  in  the  main  body,  while  the  choir 
was  filled  with  wliite  surplices.  He  was  surprised,  and  inquired 
when  he  returned  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  seen.  **  Oh,'* 
said  his  informant,  a  well  known  and  higlily  respected  cleigy- 

man,  **  that  is  St. 's ;   you  must  have  fancied  you  were  in 

one  of  your  o\\ii  churches,  but  I  assure  you  we  shall  not  allow 
of  such  practices  long ;  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in  a  few  in- 
stances, and  arise  from  the  crotchets  of  some  silly  young 
men."  So  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  record  what  he 
had  witnessed  as .  an  example  of  English  custom.  The  re- 
marks with  which  he  wound  up  his  impressions  were  as  follows: 
**  The  outward  religion  of  London  is  confined  to  the  observance 
of  Sunday,  which  the  law  compels.  The  higher  classes  attend 
their  churches  usually  once  and  sometimes  twice  on  that  d»y» 
and  display  exemplary  patience  by  always  sitting  out  their  long 
service,  if  they  do  not  show  much  fervour  in  it.  The  lower 
classes  lie  in  bed  in  the  morning,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their 
hoUday  in  the  liquor  shops,  which  abound  ever^'where.  The 
exceptions  to  this  latter  rule  will  be  found  among  the  ranks  of 
the  numerous   sects,  which  display  an  energy  and  attain  * 
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success,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  apathy  of  the  State 
Church,  which  is  well  adapted  for  fostering  the  pride  of  the 
rich,  but  cannot  alleviate  the  misery,  or  win  the  allegiance,  of 
the  poor." 

We  do  not  allow  the  justice  of  such  a  view,  but  we  think 
the  Eoman  after  five  week's  sojourn  in  London  was  much  less 
blameworthy  to  speak  thus,  than  Dean  Alford  to  write — 

"It  is  not  too.nxuch  to  say  that  the  present  moral  and 
religious  state  of  Rome  is  a  foul  blot  on  modem  Christendom, 
and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  even  among  the  darkest  passages 
in  the  history  of  our  race." — (P.  134.)  Let  us  recall  the  state 
of  the  world  before  the  flood,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  or  perhaps 
better,  since  their  history  is  only  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  refined  vice  of  later  Athens,  the  grosser  swinishness  of 
imperial  Rome,  the  hideous  fanaticism  of  India,  the  horrors 
and  blasphemy  of  the  French  Revelation,  and  reflect  on  the 
import  of  what  Dean  Alford  teUs  us  "in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
solenm  duty."  But  forsooth  he  has  the  Holy  Word  on  his 
side.  He  wTites  a  long  and  eloquent  passage  to  show  that 
"  there  is  hardly  a  chaige  brought  by  our  Blessed  Lord  against 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  S.  Matthew  xxiii.  wliich  does 
not  find  examples  among  the  priesthood  of  modem  Rome." — 
(P.  74.)  But  he  strangely  passes  over  the  first  two  verses, 
**  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses*  seat ;  all  therefore 
whatsoever  they  bid  you  obsers'e,  that  observe  and  do  ;  but  do 
ye  not  after  their  works  :  for  they  say,  and  do  not."  Surely 
one  part  of  the  passage  does  not  apply  without  the  other,  in 
which  case  Dean  Alford 's  analogy  would  lead  him  to  a  very 
difierent  conclusion.  Let  us  invite  him  to  reconsider  the 
application  of  oiu*  Lord's  discourse. 

The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  English  visitors  to  Rome  go 
with  preconceived  opinions,  which  are  only  strengthened  by 
what  they  see.  They  measure  by  their  own  standard,  and 
that  of  theii*  oracle,  the  Times,  while  the  thought  of  learning  a 
valuable  lesson,  the  idea  that  they  may  see  something  wliich 
may  improve  them^  and  enable  them  to  improve  others,  never 
for  a  moment  crosses  their  mind.  Each  individual  English- 
man is  a  sufficient  judge  of  Pope,  Cardinals,  Bishops  and 
Priests ;  and  a  few  weeks'  residence  enables  him  to  form  a 
correct  opinion,  upon  the  religion,  moraUty,  condition,  and 
habits  of  the  people.  He  will,  generally  perhaps,  tell  what 
he  sees,  but  does  he,  can  he  know  what  it  may  imply  and 
indicate  ?  Surely,  upon  such  slight  knowledge,  such  a  cursory 
inspection,  it  is  a  grave  matter  to  condemn  a  Church  which 
has  lived  through  evil  report  and  good  report  for  eighteen 
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centuiies,  which  has  never  ceased  to  fulfil  Christ's  command 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  all  lands,  and  a  govenunent  which  saw 
the  hirth  of  every  power  in  Europe,  and  has  often  led  the  van 
of  that  civilization,  which  it  is  now  said  to  repudiate  utterly. 
Rather  would  the  true-hearted  Catholic  seek  to  veil  the  defects 
that  he  may  see,  than  hold  them  up  for  the  derision  of  the 
world.  We  should  never  hope  to  find  perfection  on  earth,  but 
least  of  all  in  a  great  religious  centre.  For  it  is  in  the  fortress 
of  the  Church  that  Satan  is  most  active ;  in  the  holiest  places 
that  his  enmity  is  most  deadly,  his  power  most  frequently 
exercised,  and  he  has  no  more  subtle  device  than  to  corrupt 
the  followers  of  Christ,  and  then  raise  a  cry  of  moral  indigna- 
tion against  them.  To  one  who  values  the  privilege  rightly, 
a  visit  to  Rome  will  afford  more  than  a  mere  passing  gratifi- 
cation, more  than  a  vision  of  the  departed  glory  of  the  empire, 
more  tlian  a  new  world  of  art,  a  deeper  insight  into  our  common 
faith,  a  greater  zeal  for  Christ's  Church,  a  wider  sympathy, 
and  a  brighter  hope  for  the  time  when  the  scattered  elements 
of  Christ's  body  shall  be  gathered  together  into  One  Fold 

**  Di  quella  Roma,  onde  Christo  e  Romano.*' 

Let  him  join  the  crowd  who  on  Easter  mom  flock  to  the 
world-renowned  Church  of  S.  Peter.  Let  liim  go,  not  as  too 
many  of  his  companions,  for  a  mere  sensuous  gratification,  for 
the  sake  of  which  they  perhaps  reconcile  themselves  to  being 
pai-takers  in  what  they  believe  and  assert  to  be  the  grossest 
idolatry,  let  him  go  not  to  criticise  and  cavil  at  what  may  jar 
against  ideas  nurtured  under  a  different  system,  but  to  humble 
liimself,  and  to  worship  his  Redeemer;  and  he  ^^ill  not  be 
disappointed.  Before  his  eyes  arises  the  often-told,  yet  ever- 
indescribable  scene,  the  scroll  of  History,  as  it  were,  spread 
out  in  the  vast  edifice,  reared  by  the  world's  gi'eatest  architect 
and  enriched  with  the  treasures  of  all  ages ;  the  memories  of 
the  old  republic  still  surviving  in  the  msignia  of  the  city,  the 
names  of  the  feudal  nobles  of  the  middle  ages  still  enrolled  in 
the  guard  of  state,  the  long  line  of  bishops  of  different  languages 
and  nations,  **fi-om  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  eailh  ;"  kings 
among  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  assembled  to 
assist  the  lineal  successor  of  S.  Peter  m  the  ofiering  of  the  great 
Christian  sacrifice.  Suddenly  there  is  a  clash  of  aims,  followed 
by  a  momentary  silence,  while  every  knee  is  bent  and  ever^^ 
head  is  bowed  in  the  vast  assembly.  Then  comes  the  sound 
of  music  gradually  swelling  and  dying  away,  sweet  and  solemn 
as  though  it  might  be  the  voices  of  angels  wafted  down  from 
the  Paschal  feast  on  high.     But  there  is  something  far  beyond 
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and  above  all,  before  which  the  huge  temple  dwindles,  and  its 
ministers  are  dwarfed  to  nothing,  which  blinds  the  eye  and 
deafens  the  ear,  while  it  fills  the  spirit  with  a  foretaste  of  Heaven 
itself.  It  is  the  Shechinah  of  the  Church,  the  Presence  of  its 
Head,  manifested,  on  that  day,  as  marvellously  in  the  humblest 
and  meanest  little  village  church  in  our  own  native  land,  as  in  the 
most  glorious  cathedral  of  Christendom,  surrounded  by  every- 
thing that  can  add  earthly  splendour  to  the  scene.  Here  is 
our  true  unity,  here  the  Sim,  round  which  the  Churches  re- 
volve in  their  several  courses,  here  the  Centre  to  which  all  tend. 
The  world  and  its  vain  dreams,  its  wars  and  rumours  of  wars, 
and  its  wasted  triimiphs  ^ill  fade  away  from  the  eye  of  Faith, 
and  doubts  and  fears  will  be  banished  in  the  clear  vision  of 
unshaken  hope. 

"  Wait  the  bright  advent  that  shall  loose  thy  chain ; 
E'en  now  the  shadows  break,  and  gleams  divine 

Edge  the  dim  distant  line  : 
When  thrones  are  trembling,  and  earth's  fat  ones  quail. 
True  Seed  !  thou  shalt  prevail !" 
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Art.  XXI.— creature  WORSHIP  AND  WORSHIP 
OP  THE  CREATOR.* 

God  has  rmyoiled  Himself  to  man,  and  man  has  knowledge  of 
his  Maker.  Greatest  among  the  benefits  for  which  nnendiag 
gratitnde  is  dne  from  the  rational  creatore  to  the  Creator  bi 
that  Creator's  revelation  of  Himself.  By  reyelation  we  mean 
not  merely  that  knowledge  of  God  which  man  has  from  the 
sacred  scriptures,  from  creeds,  decrees  of  councils,  and  other 
utterances  of  the  Holy  Ghost  energizing  in  and  through  Holy 
Church  :  we  include  also  that  knowledge  which  he  has  of  hu 
Maker  by  means  of  His  works.  Every  creature,  everything, 
that  is  to  say,  which  is  outside  of  God  and  which  is  not  sin 
represents  an  idea  eternally  existing  in  God,  and  reveals 
somewhat  as  to  His  Being,  Nature  and  attributes.  What  we 
know  of  the  angels  and  of  man,  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  of 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  of  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  nay  of  earth 
and  air  and  sea  and  sky  themselves,  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
God.  All  things,  save  sin,  came  out  from  God ;  in  God  all 
things  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  The  testimony  of 
the  rocks  is  as  unerring  and  in  its  own  place  as  valuaUe  as  is 
the  testimcmy  of  the  scriptiu-es.  Again,  whatever  God  has 
done  in  time,  tliat  He  willed  from  all  eternity  to  do. 
Through  our  knowledge  of  the  Divine  doings  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  Etenml  Counsels  and  Divine  Decrees. 
Now,  in  one  or  other  or  many  of  these  ways  man  knows,  has 
had  revealed  to  him  inter  alia  et  varia  these  two  things ;  first 
that  God  loves  variety  ;  and  second,  that  God  A\'ills  to  be  wor- 
shipped. God  loves  variety,  we  say.  We  see  it  everywhere, 
in  Himself,  in  ourselves,  in  nature  iind  in  grace.  He  is  Him- 
self three  and  yei  one  :  Three  Pei-sons  distmguished  one  from 
the  other  by  a  personality  far  above  all  distinctions  of  the 
creature,  and  yet  one  with  each  other  by  a  imity  which 
transcends  the  very  identities  of  earth.  In  Jesus,  two  natures, 
a  created  and  an  imcreated,  a  Divine  and  a  human  are  united 
inseparably  yet  inconfusedly  in  the  One  Person  of  the  Eternal 
Word.  Mary  is  Ever-virgin,  pm-e  and  spotless,  yet  is  she 
tnie  Spouse  and  Mother.  Man's  fatiu-e  destiny  for  weal  or 
for  woe  formed  from  all  eternity  part  and  parcel  of  the  Divine 
foreknowledge  and  predestination,  yet  the  will  of  man  to 
choose  is  unfettered  and  free.     God*s  creatures  of  bread  and 

•  It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  penisal  of  this  paper,  that  the  old 
Enj^lish  term  '*  worship  "  is  large  and  broad,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  well- 
known  expression  in  the  Marriage  Service,  *'  with  my  body  I  thee  Vor^/i (/>.'* 
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wine  become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  His  most  dearly  beloved 
Son,  yet  their  accidents  remain.  The  Church  of  God,  albeit 
one,  is  yet  circuviamicta  varietatibns.  These  aie  paradoxes, 
yet  they  form  the  very  backbone  of  the  Catholic  religion.  At 
them  reason  revolts,  while  in  them  faith  revels.  Yet  both 
reason  and  faith  are  the  very  good  gifts  of  God ;  the  one  a 
natural  gift,  the  other  a  supernatural.  But  to  descend  from 
this  high  argument  we  know  that  God  loves  variety  by  the 
evidence  of  our  senses,  that  variety  is  the  rule  and  order  of 
His  creation.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  differs  from  his 
fellow  in  body  and  soul,  in  face  and  feature,  in  gesture  and 
tone  of  voice.  The  like  obtains  throughout  the  animal  creation, 
vertebrate  or  invertebrate,  from  the  man  to  the  mollusc.  The 
stars  differ,  as  do*  the  angels,  from  one  another  in  their  glory. 
No  flower  is  precisely  the  same  as  another  flower,  nor  any 
blade  of  grass ;  no  wave  of  the  sea  is  precisely  the  same  as 
another,  neither  any  pebble  on  the  seashore. 

We  know  then  that  God  loves  variety ;  we  know  moreover 
that  He  wills  to  be  worshipped ;  and  putting  this  and  that 
together  we  know  that  He  wills  to  be  worshipped  with  variety. 

But  if  God  eternally  willed  to  be  worshipped,  why  was 
He  not  worshipped  from  all  eternity  ?  Simply  because  worship 
was  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  His  eternal  existence. 
Worship  requires  society ;  one  cannot  worship  himself.  But 
God  albeit  Que  had  society.  He  was  never  alone.  The  Unity 
of  God  was  not,  like  created  unities,  but  another  word  for 
solitude.  No  one  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  ever  knew 
solitude  :  He  had  from  all  eternity  the  society  of  the  other 
two;  and  yet  withal  there  was  somewhat  wanting.  The 
Divine  Persons  could  associate,  could  take  counsel  togetlier, 
could  co-operate,  could  love  each  other ;  but  two  things  they 
could  not  do — They  could  neither  worsliip  nor  be  worshipped 
by  each  other.  And  why?  Befeause  worship  requires  the 
society  of  inferiors,  and  Theirs  was  the  society  of  equals.  In 
this  Trinity  none  was  afore  or  after  other ;  none  was  gi*eater 
or  less  than  another ;  but  the  whole  Three  Persons,  being 
ConsubstantiaJ,  were  Coetemal  together  and  Coequal. 

And  now  we  had  better  define  Worship.  It  is  the  bounden 
iuty  and  service  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  Having  done 
so,  we  may  go  on  to  say,  that  God's  will  to  have  worship  was 
a  cause  of  creation.  He  willed,  and  straightway  myriads  of 
bright  beautiful  spirits  sprang  into  delighted  existence,  and 
the  first  act  of  every  individual  Angel  as  it  was  evolved  from 
nothingness  was  to  turn  round  and  adore  its  Maker.  The 
Creator  was  no  longer  creatureless  !  the  Supreme  was  no  longer 
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without  inferiors  ;  God  was  no  longer  without  worship.  Nor 
was  that  worship  even  at  the  outset  without  that  variety 
which  God  loves.  The  first  worship  was  as  various  as  were 
the  first  creatures.  Not  only  does  Holy  Scripture  reveal  to 
us  nine  wonderful  orders  of  the  Angels,  Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Arch- 
angels and  Angels.^  Not  only  do  Theologians,  besides 
classing  these  nine  orders  under  three  hierarchies,  each  con- 
taining three  orders,  multiply  them  also  by  three,  and  tell  us 
of  twenty-seven  distinct  species ;  we  know  that  eveiy  single 
individual  angel  differs  from  his  fellow  in  nature  and  o£Bce, 
in  rank  and  name,  in  his  grace,  and  in  his  glory.  God  was 
satisfied  ^vith  the  worship  of  the  Angels,  but  His  thirst  for 
variety  was  not  satiated.  He  has  the  worship  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  animate,  He  desires  the  worship  of  the  inanimate  and 
the  material.  As  it  were  to  slake  His  thirst  for  variety  He 
goes  at  once  to  the  very  opposite  extreme.  According  to  the 
most  probable  opinions,  spirit  and  matter  were  created 
simultaneously,!  but  vXrj  had  to  be  reduced  to  fcoa-fio^f  chaos 
had  to  become  order,  before  matter  could  have  a  formal  cause, 
and  so  become  the  subject  of  that  worship  of  which  its  Maker  was 
the  object.  God  made  earth  and  air,  and  sea  and  sky,  and  to  each 
He  imparted  a  wonderful  variety,  in  order  that  with  a  wonder- 
ful variety,  each  might  worship  Him.  The  earth  He  carpeted 
with  green,  and  made  it  various  with  flowers  of  diverse  hues  : 
the  air  He  filled  >rith  grey  mists  and  fleecy  clouds  ;  the  blue 
sea  He  crested  with  white  dancing  waves,  and  enclosed  within 
its  border  of  nigged  rocks  or  yellow  sand ;  while  the  firmament 
that  arched  them  all  aroimd  He  made  glorious  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  sun,  with  the  pale  radiance  of  the  moon,  and  the 
brilliance  of  the  stars.  And  these  works  of  God's  Hands,  in- 
unimate  though  they  were,  worshipped  their  Maker,  rendered 
to  Him  the  bounden  duty  and  service  of  inferiors  to  their  superior, 
in  that  they  knew  no  law  save  that  which  He  had  given  them. 
God's  next  step  in  creating  worshippers  is  one  in  advance. 
The  next  order  of  creatures  rises  a  degree  higher  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  It  is  still  material,  but  it  is  not  inanimate.  It 
has  life.  And  now,  from  every  part  of  His  temple  under  Heaven, 
from  earth,  and  air,  and  sea,  ascends  to  their  Maker  the  worship 
of  His  li^dng  creatures.     As  to  the  maimer  and  the  measure 

*  Commentary  on  the  Te  Deum.  By  Bishop  (Forbes)  of  Brechin,  p.  17. 
S.  Greg.  Mag.  Horn,  xxxiv.  iu  Evau. 

+  So  far  is  it  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Chiirch  that  Spirit  and  Matter 
were  created  simultaneously,  that  many  theoloKians  caU  it  temenurious  to 
teach  the  opposite  doctrine  since  the  Lateran  Council  (in  capite  fimiitor.) 
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of  it,  we  know  but  little,  but  the  fact  itself  is  certain.  The 
details  of  the  worship  of  God's  living  but  irrational  creatures 
will  form  part  of  the  revelations  of  Eternity  when  seeing,  as  we 
are  seen,  we  shall  know,  even  as  we  are  also  ourselves  known. 
Even  now,  knowing  but  in  part,  we  know  this ;  that  one  and 
all  do  worship  Him,  in  that  one  and  all  fulfil  their  final  cause — 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  were  created. 

Even  as  it  is,  we  observe  a  ritual  in  the  worship  of  the 
irrational,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  Lights  and  incense, 
music  and  diverse  vestments,  are  not  wanting.  By  day  or  by 
night,  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the  stars  give  Ught ;  the  earth 
changes  her  coloiurs  with  the  varying  seasons;  the  flowers 
waft  heavenward  the  incense  of  their  varied  odours;  while  the 
birds  contribute  melodies  which,  various  and  evervarying  as 
they  sound  in  our  ears,  yet  must  (inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
sin)  harmonize  in  a  way  that  we  know  not  with  what  as  yet 
our  ears  hear  not,  the  Ca\itofermo  of  the  Blessed  in  the  Choir 
of  Paradise. 

God,  we  have  said  and  shown,  delights  in  variety ;  but  it 
must  be  a  variety  which  consists  with  unity,  or  otherwise  it 
could  not  be  pleasing  to  a  Being  Who,  although  Trine  is  yet 
One.  He  has  been  worshipped  as  He  ^^llled  to  be  by  a  variety 
of  creatures,  angelic  and  animal,  rational  and  irrational, 
animate  and  inanimate,  one  and  all  of  which  came  out  from 
Him,  and  in  a  variety  of  manners,  divided  and  subdivided  by 
the  genus,  the  species,  and  the  iudi\'idual.  Satisfied,  nay,  to 
use  words  of  earth,  satiated  with  variety.  He  returns  to  unity. 
He  desires  still  to  have  all  this  various  worsliip,  but  to  have 
it  unified.  He  wills  to  form  a  creature  who  will  in  his 
single  person  offer  Him  the  combined  worship  of  the  Angels 
and  the  animals,  who  ^^ill  be  fitted  alike  to  sojourn  on  earth 
and  to  dwell  in  heaven.  And  so  God  said — **  Let  us  make 
Man  ;  *'  and  so  God  did  make  man.  He  made  him  like  to  the 
inanimate  creatures,  for  He  framed  for  him  a  body  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground ;  Kke  to  the  animals,  for  He  animated  this 
body  with  an  animal  soul  i'^vxn) ;  like  to  the  Angels,  for  Ho 
created  and  breathed  into  his  nostiils  a  rational  soul  {irvevfia) ; 
nay,  further,  like  to  Himself  for  on  that  rational  soul  He 
impressed  the  Lnage  of  the  Consubstantial  Three. 

Li  man,  the  end  and  compendium,  the  centre  and  smn,  the 
link  and  bond,  of  the  inferior  creatures,  the  microcosm — or,  as 
Plato  calls  him,  **  the  horizon  *'  of  the  Universe — the  various 
creatures  which,  like  so  many  rays,  had  gone  out  from  God  as 
from  a  common  centre,  recon verged.  Man  was  tlieir  King,  for 
God,  making  man  in  His  Image,  delegated  to  him  His  sove- 
voL.  rv.  2  M 
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reignty,  and  the  creatures  recognising  His  Image  acknowledged 
his  dominion.  Man  was  their  Prophet,  for  He  gave  to 
each  a  name,  selected  not  at  random  or  by  chance,  hat  by 
reason  of  its  peculiar  appropriateness  and  special  fitness  to 
describe  the  nature  and  qntdities  of  the  creature  to  which  it 
thenceforward  inalienably  belonged.  And  man  was  thdr 
Priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  offer  their  united  worship  to  their 
common  Creator. 

But  it  was  possible  to  have  yariety  in  unity,  even  as  it  wu 
possible  to  have  unity  in  variety.  Man  had  concoitrated  in 
his  single  person  a  marvellous  succession  of  inferior  varieties, 
but  he,  the  superior  unit,  might  himself  be  various.  And  m 
God  from  man  formed  woman,  and  ordained  offspring  to  k 
the  result  of  their  union.  From  the  woman  He  has  a  mat- 
ship  akin  to,  yet  different  to  that  of  the  man ; — 

**  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 
But  diverse," 

**  Love's  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference."* 

while  from  their  mutual  offspring.  He  has  worship  various  as 
are  the  varieties  of  race  and  cUme,  of  rank  and  calling,  of 
individual  peculiarity,  and  daily  circumstance.  And  yet,  with 
all  this,  God's  desire  for  worship,  and  for  variety  of  worshf 
was  not  exhausted.  He  desired  worship  in  still  greater  varietj, 
concentred  in  still  more  perfect  unity.  In  a  word.  He 
desired  to  worship  and  be  worshipped  by  Himself!  To  God 
all  things  are  possible,  yet  this  seemed  to  be  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule ;  it  seemed  to  lie  outside  the  province  of 
power.  And  yet  God  desired  it,  and  as  He  desires,  even  so  it 
must  be.  Eternally  desiring.  He  eternally  looked  forward  to 
the  centre-point  of  time,  to  the  event  which  determines  every 
difficulty,  and  solves  every  enigma*  to  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Only  Begotten.  The  Word  was  made  Flesh  ;  and  the  desire  of 
God  was  made  possible.  God  was  made  Man ;  and  God  was 
at  once  worshipped  and  a  worshipper,  adorable  and  adoring. 
Jesus  Christ,  although  not  a  creature,  for  He  had  no  human 
and  created  person,  did  yet  assume  a  created  humanity.  This 
humanity  He  wedded  to  His  Divinity  in  the  One  Person  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  And  this,  moreover,  He  did  in  the  first  instant 
of  His  conception.  Itself  adorable,  entitled  by  virtue  of  the 
intimacy  of  Its  personal  imion  with  Divinity  to  supreme  wor- 
ship, to  worship  of  the  same  kind  and  degree  as  belongs 
inalienably  to  the  undivided  Trinity,  the  adorable  humanity  at 

•  The  PrineesSy  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  p.  172. 
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the  same  time  adored.  Worshipped  with  supreme  worship, 
it  worshipped  its  Maker  in  the  first  instant  of  its  conception 
in  the  cloister  of  the  Virgin's  womb.  God  was  satisfied,  His 
desire  for  worship  was  exhausted.  He  had  worship — ^the 
highest  possible — He  could  have  no  more.  Yet  stay  !  no 
higher  in  kind  and  quality,  it  is  true  ;  but  He  might  have  it  in 
a  higher  mode,  and  under  more  perfect  conditions.  And  this 
desire  of  God's  to  have  it,  not  in  obscurity,  with  mean  and  poor 
surroundings  and  upon  earth,  but  with  every  circumstance  of 
splendour,  with  the  minutest  and  most  careful  ritual  particular- 
ity,  and  in  Heaven,  was  a  cause  of  the  Ascension.  Li  that  horn- 
Heaven  became  like  a  new  place,  different  to  and  unlike  what  it 
had  been  before,  changed  by  a  greater  change  than  was  creation 
upon  nothingness.  It  was  the  shrine  of  the  most  perfect,  and 
the  only  adequate  worship  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  Their  worship 
by  the  adorable  humanity.  There,  there  was  a  finite  nature  out 
of  which  infinite  worship  was  streaming ;  there,  there  was  God 
adoring  God;  the  Equal  adoring  the  Co-equal. 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  Head  and  High  Priest  of  the  new 
creation;  inEUm,  through  Him,  and  by  Him,  is  its  various  and 
ever  varying  worship  unified  and  presented  to  the  Ono 
Creator.  Wood  and  stone,  iron  and  brass,  are  by  him  sanctified 
to  their  Maker's  use  ;  bread  and  water,  oil  and  wine,  by  His 
intervention  become  the  vehicles  of  His  grace.  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood,  the  blood  of  the  Crucified,  all  nations  of  the 
earth.  God  hath  made  one  flesh  the  one  man  and  the  one  wo- 
man, the  bridegroom  and  the  bride,  the  head  and  the  body,  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  Church.  Every  member  worships,  and  ever}' 
member  worships  variously,  yet  is  their  worship  one.  Wants, 
various  as  souls,  find  expression  in  words  various  as  wants, 
uttered  by  men  of  every  kindred,  and  nation,  and  people,  and 
tongue — in  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  EngUsh  and 
French,  in  Russian  and  CJhinese ;  yet,  as  they  wing  their  way 
heavenwards,  the  words  leave  behind  them  on  the  earth  thcii^ 
earthly  accidents,  and  the  thousand  tongues  of  Babel  blend  in 
the  one  language  of  Jerusalem.  The  various  worships  of 
created  words  would  not  be  well  pleasing  to  the  One  Creator 
apart  firom  the  One  Word,  the  eternal,  the  well-beloved  and  the 
only-begotten. 

It  is  this  oneness  of  Christ  with  Christ'ei  which  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  Christianity,  even  as  the  idea  of  union 
between  God  and  man  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  reUgion. 
There  is  implanted  in  human  natme  an  unconquerable  thirst 
for  God,  an  indomitable  determination  to  find  Hun  out.  Th(j% 
wildest  and  most  degrading  forms  of  error  which  by  turns  have 
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appeared  upon  earth.,  one  and  all,  bear  witness  to  it — ^mm 
cannot  live  and  die  without  religion,  and  religion  is  ihe  bond 
of  union  between  man  and  his  Maker.     Four  thousand  yean 
of  wickedness  had  not  blotted  out  the  image  of  God  from  the 
soul  of  man :  and  even  in  heathen  Athens  Paul  could  stiD 
appeal  to  the  unknown  God  for  Whom  they  yearned,  and  in 
Whom,  as  their  own  poets  said,  they  lived  and  moved,  and  had 
their  being.     Wild  as  were,  and  are,  the  orgies,  and  hideous 
the  mysteries  of  Paganism,  past  and  present,  they  yet  testify  to 
the  remembrance  of  a  God,  and  a  longing  desire  to  be  united  to 
Him.     But  it  is  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  heathen  that  we 
find  traces  of  the  same  *'  feeling  after  God,"  and  the    same 
instinct  that  He  is  "  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."     What  is 
scepticism  itself  but  the  agony  of  men  forcibly  keeping  down 
the  doubt  that  will  arise,  whether  after  all  God  has  not  revealed 
to  us  a  mode  of  reunion  with  Himself?    Again,  if  there  be 
one   thing  more  than  another  noticeable  about  the  popuhr 
religion  of  the  day,  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  fed- 
ings,  and  what  is  this  but  a  longing  on  the  part  of  man  to  feel  the 
touch  of  God  upon  his  soul  ?    This,  among  intrinsic  causes,  ac- 
counts for  the  quick  spread  of  the  Lutheran  notion  of  justification, 
and  for  its  wide  acceptance  at  the  present  day.    Men  identify 
the  feeling  of  forgiveness  with  forgiveness  itself.     The  feelings 
are  the  senses  of  the  soul,  and  through  them  it  hopes  to  unite  itself 
to,  if  not  to  merge  itself  in,  the  Divine  Essence.     What  is  the 
conversion  of  the  Methodist  but  tlie  fanatical  eagerness  of  the 
soul  to  know  the  precise  day  and  hour  of  its  reunion  with  its  God, 
after  the  fact  of  its  separation  has  become  to  it  something 
more  than  mere  intellectual  knowledge?    And  whence  does 
tlifi  sickly  self- contemplation,  the  pietistic  sentimentalism  of 
the  Evangelical,  no  less  than  the  intellectiml  spirituality  of  the 
Unitarian  Pantheist,  arise  but  from  the  same  inborn  desire  to 
feel  the  present  God?  In  all  these  ways,  and  many  more,  does 
man  proclaim  the  truth  that  to  him  it  is  intolerable  to  be 
without  God.     Nor  is  it  an  abstraction  that  he  wtII  be  con- 
tented  with  ;     it   is  union  with  God  Himself  for  which  he 
thirsts.     Every  error  we  have  mentioned  is  a  desperate  spring 
at  the  substance  of  God  across  the  chasm  which  yawns  be- 
tween fallen  humanity  and  its  Creator.     Further,  it  was  God 
Himself  who  created  in  the  human  heart  that  craving  void 
wliich  He  alone  can  fill.     He  gave  to  hmnan  affection  all  its 
yearning  tenderness,  and  its  awful  strength :   and  He,  too,  so 
framed  our  souls  that  not  even  all  these  forms  of  holy  loTe, 
wliich  are  His  own  creation,  could  satisfy  our  hearts.    He  alone 
was  to  be  to  us  more  than  father,  mother,  brother,    sister, 
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wife,  or  husband ;  and  these,  after  all,  and  that  to  which  they 
testify,  are  but  mere  shadows  of — ^to  the  words  of  earth — 
that  passionate  longing  for  union  with  His  fallen  creatures 
which  bums  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal.  The  Body  of 
Christ  was  His  instrument  for  the  perfection  of  worship  :  the 
Body  of  Christ  is  BKs  instrument  for  the  perfection  of 
union. 

Christianity  has  deepened  the  desire  of  the  human  soul  for 
God,  as  it  has  shewn  the  possibility  of  satisfying  it.  ,  The 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  the  God-man  has 
caused  a  change  in  us  down  to  our  very  heart's  core.  *  *  All  the  full, 
vehement  tide  of  our  afifections  has  set  towards  Jesus.  Child- 
hood lisps  His  Name,  youth  fixes  its  fiery  afifections  upon  Him, 
our  manly  love  only  adds  fi*esh  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  it  bums 
nnqnenched  beneatii  the  snows  of  age."*  A  new  want  has 
arisen  in  our  hearts  :  we  thirsted  before  for  union  with  God ; 
we  thirst  now  for  union  with  Jesus.  This  want  God  satisfies 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  this  thirst  God  slakes  in  giving 
us  the  Precious  Blood.  The  one  difference  between  the  old 
dispensation  and  the  new  is  that  Jesus  was  future  then,  and 
He  is  present  now.  Theirs  was  the  time  of  hope ;  ours  is  the 
time  of  union  with  Him.  They  were  longing  for  Him,  whom 
in  our  hearts  and  on  our  altars  we  possess. 

Get  this  fact  of  the  oneness  of  Christ  with  Christ's,  wliich 
is,  after  all,  simply  neither  more  nor  less  than  Christianity  itself; 
get  this,  we  say,  once  well  into  men's  minds,  and  we  shall  heai* 
no  more  of  the  wdld  talk  of  these  days  about  the  worship  of 
the  creature  interfering  with,  or  derogating  from,  the  worship  of 
the  Creator.  For  a  worship  of  the  creature  there  assuredly  is, 
unless  all  creatures  be  equal,  which  assuredly  they  are  not. 
God  has  ordained  inequality  as  the  rule  of  His  creation,  and 
worship  is  the  recognition  of  inequality,  or,  as  we  have  chosen 
to  define  it,  the  bounden  duty  and  sendee  of  the  inferior  to  the 
superior.  As  God  has  ordered  universal  creation  according  to 
a  graduated  scale,  so  has  He  willed  the  inferior  to  render  to 
the  superior  creature  that  precise  amount  of  worship,  neither 
less  nor  more,  corresponding  to  its  superiority  which,  along 
with  its  superiority.  He  has  assigned  to  it  as  its  due.  The 
measure  of  worship  due  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  the 
measure  of  the  distance  He  has  placed  between  them ;  and 
the  worship  of  the  creature,  however  high,  and  however  holy, 
can  never  interfere  with  the  worship  of  the  Creator.  He  who 
supposes  it  possible  betrays  his  ignorance  of  what  the  word 

*  Holff  CammunioHi  by  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Dalgaims,  p.  187. 
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Creator  meanB.  The  interval  between  the  creatrure,  howeva 
low,  and  the  creature,  however  high,  great  as  it  may  be,  mnst 
always  be  finite ;  the  interval  between  the  creatnre,  however 
high,  and  its  Maker  mnst  always  be  infinite.  The  worsh^  cf 
the  one  must  be  always  absolute ;  the  worship  of  the  other 
can  never  be  but  relative.  Superiorities  there  are  of  various 
kinds,  civil  and  social,  physical  and  intellectual,  ecclesiastical 
and  religious,  and  one  and  all  have  their  various  worships. 
The  religious  worship  of  the  creature  is  that  about  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned.  Men  talk  about  the  dangers  which 
result  from  it :  abusus  non  toUit  usum  is  a  well  worn  maxim: 
and,  moreover,  with  the  dangers  they  have  nothing  to  do  if 
the  matter  itself  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.  But  the 
dislike,  so  prevalent  in  these  times  of  little  faith,  and  less  love, 
may  as  a  rule  be  traced  to  indolence,  to  ignorance,  or  to  un* 
belief.  It  is  an  easy  method  for  the  indolent  to  shelve  the 
whole  question,  and  save  themselves  the  trouble  which  its 
solution  would  cause  them.  The  ignorant  know  little  of  the 
creature,  and  therefore  less  about  the  Creator ;  scarcely  com- 
prehending the  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker,  they  are  unable 
to  appreciate  his  relations  to  his  fellow-man.  The  conceptions  of 
but  too  many  vnih  regard  to  their  Maker  amount  simply  to 
practical  unbelief.  They  pay  to  Him  that  worship  which  tihey 
owe  to  His  Saints  ;  and  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  scruple  to  give  to  them  the  same  as  they  offer  Him. 
But  in  reality,  as  from  our  knowledge  of  the  creature  we 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  so  does  our  worship  of 
the  one  train  us  to  the  worsliip  of  the  other.  As  an  artist 
who  wishes  to  make  manifest  the  magnitude  of  some  colossal 
work  of  nature  or  art  places  beside  it  in  his  representation  the 
figure  of  a  man,  so  does  God  train  us  to  abase  ourselves 
before  tlic  Incomprehensible,  the  Infinite,  and  the  Uncreated, 
by  causing  us  to  bend  ourselves  in  presence  of  the  creatm«. 
The  ascent  of  a  high  moimtain  enables  us  to  comprehend  in 
some  measure  our  distance  from  the  stars,  but  yet,  standing 
on  its  summit,  we  are  practically  as  far  off  from  them  as  when 
seated  at  its  base.  The  height  of  a  saint's  holiness  enahles 
us  to  comprehend  in  some  measure  Him  Who  only  is  Holy, 
and  yet  the  distance  between  that  saint  and  his  Maker  is  as 
infinite  as  is  our  own.  The  very  existence  of  Pantheism  as  a 
heresy  is  a  testimony  to  the  truth  which  it  distorts — ^the  union 
of  man  with  his  Maker.  God  is  everywhere,  by  essence,  hv 
presence,  and  by  power,  and  He  is  adorable  in  all  His  works. 
But  in  a  special  manner  is  He  present  and  one  with  His 
creatures,  by  virtue  of  that  Adorable  Humanity  which  is  His, 
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snd  which  He  commimicates  to  them  in  snch  wise  that  it 
beeomes  also  theirs.  Abiding  in  them  it  is  worshipped  in 
them^  bnt  not  with  the  same  worship  as  is  its  dne^  existing  in 
Him.  And  why  ?  For  this  reason,  that  in  them  it  is  indi- 
viduatedy  even  as  it  is  in  Him.  It  is  not  the  nature,  it  is  the 
person  which  individoates  ;  and  it  is  not  the  nature,  it  is  the 
person  which  determines  the  worship.  In  Him  it  is  united  to 
a  Biyine  Person ;  in  them  to  persons  which  are  human  and 
created.  In  Him  it  is  worshipped  with  a  worship  as  unbound- 
ed as  the  Infinite :  in  them  it  is  worshipped  with  the  highest 
worship  compatible  with  created  personalities.  Theologians 
call  the  one  worship  Latria,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  other, 
which  they  term  Dulia,  To  make  this  plain ;  had  not  thd 
Sacred  Humanity  been  united  to  Divinity  in  the  One  Person 
of  the  Eternal  Word  in  the  first  instant  of  its  conception, 
there  would  have  been  a  time  during  which  it  existed  apart 
firom  Its  Divine  Person,  and  during  that  time  It  would  not 
have  been  entitled  to  Divine  worship.  Or  again,  suppose  the 
Precious  Blood,  shed  during  the  Passion,  had  not  been  re- 
assumed  in  the  Besurrection,  it  would  indeed  have  been  a 
priceless  relic,  adorable  with  the  highest  worship  of  the 
creature,  but,  apart  from  the  Divine  Word,  no  more.  In 
either  case  we  have  supposed,  to  have  offered  the  worship  due 
to  God  would  have  been  idolatry. 

In  these  days  we  hear  much  about  the  undue  worship  of 
the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  God's  creatures,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  And  undoubtedly  if,  as  many  so  glibly  assert, 
there  is  offered  to  her  a  worship  higher  than  pertains  to  the 
<sreature,  it  is  indeed  a  most  foul  idolatry.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  neglected  to  be  paid  to  her  that  worship  which 
is  her  due,  such  neglect  is  as  undoubtedly  a  most  grievous  sin* 
The  world  is  very  loud  in  its  professions  about  the  excess ; 
about  the  defect  of  devotion  to  her  it  is  very  remarkably 
sdlent. 

The  fact  is — and  being  a  fact  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
it,  but  recognize  it,  proclaim  it,  and  do  our  best  to  amend  it — 
the  fact  is,  explicit  and  actual  devotion  to  her  scarcely  exists 
among  us  in  this  country  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not  that 
pious  people  deny  her  position  and  prerogatives  when  they  are 
set  before  them,  but  the  mischief  of  it  is  that  they  are  not  set 
before  them  as  often,  and  insisted  on  as  earnestly  and  oringly 
as  they  ought  to  be.  The  result  is,  they  are  seldom  thought  of, 
much  less  meditated  on.  It  is  not  that  Mary  is  opposed :  Satan  is 
content  that  she  is  ignored.  Even  in  devout  and  ordinarily  well- 
instructed  congregations  how  many  devote  any  appreciable 
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portion  of  theii*  time  to  the  actual  lore  of  her  whom  Jeans 
loved,  with  the  fiiluess  of  that  love  where\rith  as  Very  Man  He 
was  honnd  to  love  His  Mother  ?  His  Bride  is  mystical ;  His 
children  are  spiritual ;  His  Mother,  who  alone  is  natural,  alone 
can  claim  the  natural  love  of  His  human  soul.  Can  man  con- 
ceive the  Sou  as  regarding  with  complacency  the  individual 
or  the  people  who  systematically  neglect  His  Mother :  sin^j 
and  collectively  they  cannot  but  suffer  loss  both  in  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  in  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

And,  moreover,  our  preachers  have  not  the  excuse  that  thej 
have  to  seek  from  foreign  sources  what  they  find  lacking  in 
native  theolog}'.  Take  Bishop  Pearson,  an  author  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  of  them  : — 

**  In  respect  of  her,  it  is  thei-efore  necessary  that  we  must 
perpetually  preser^-e  an  esteem  of  her  person  proportionable  to 
so  high  dignity.  It  was  her  ov,i\  prediction,  *  from  henceforth 
all  generations  shall  call  me  Blessed ; '  but  the  obligation  is  oure 
to  call  her  so,  to  esteem  her  so.  If  Elizabeth  cried  out  with  & 
loud  voice,  'Blessed  art  thou  among  women' — when  Christ  was 
but  now  conceived  in  her  womb,  what  iwpressiouH  of  honour  and 
admiration  can  we  think  sufficient,  now  that  Christ  is  in  Heaven, 
and  that  mother  with  Him  ?  Far  be  it  fi*om  any  Christian  to 
derogate  from  that  special  privilege  granted  her,  which  is  incom- 
municable to  any  other.'  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  peculiar 
eminency  and  unj^aralleled  privileges  of  that  mother  :  and  that 
*  we  cannot  bear  too  reverent  a  regard  unto  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  so  long  as  we  give  lier  not  that  worship  which  is  due 
unto  the  Lord,  Himself.'  Words  which  recall  those  of  Bishop 
Hall,  whose  heart  the  love  of  Mary  lifted  up  to  invoke  her  and 
say,  *  Blessed  Marj^  he  does  not  honour  thee  too  much  who 
maketh  not  a  Goddess  of  thee.'  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  says 
that  Gabriel  *  found  in  her  a  capacity  and  excellent  disposition 
to  receive  the  greatest  honour  that  ever  was  done  to  the 
daughters  of  men.  She  was  full  of  gi*ace  and  excellences,  and 
God  poured  upon  her  a  full  measm*e  of  lionour  in  making  her 
the  Mother  of  the  Messiah,'  *  There  is,'  we  are  taught  by  a  pious 
Bishop  of  our  own  day,  •  *  as  much  loss  to  the  spiritual  man, 
from  a  defect  in  dwelling  upon  her  wondrous  privileges,  as  there 
is  danger  from  too  highly  exalting  her  ....  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  an  inadequate  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  Mother, 
too  often  results  in  an  imperfect  faith  in  the  nature  and  person 
of  her  Son.  The}'  who  have  thrown  off  reverence  for  her,  have 
ended  either  in  denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  or  in 
having  such  false  notions  with  regard  to  Him  as  to  involve 

•  Bishop  (Forbes)  of  BrGcliin's  Nicene  Creed,  p.  193,  4 ;  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Church  Peiiitentiaiy  Associatiou.  London.  1864 ;  Commentaiy 
«n  the  Magnificat,  pastim. 
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them  in  the  most  dangerous  error.  Men  banish  her  from 
their  minds  and  practically  tear  Christ  in  two,  by  dwelling  upon 
Him  sometimes  as  God,  and  sometimes  as  man,  instead  of 
adoring  Jesus  the  God-Man,  the  sweet  Son  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Let  us  at  least  avoid  this  error.  While  we  say  with  S.  Epiphanius, 
•Let  Mary  he  had  in  honour,  but  God  be  adored,'  let  us  steadily 
fix  our  minds  on  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  Virgin  Mother  ; 
confident  that  in  venerating  her,  we  magnify  her  Son,  and  that 
we  cannot  derogate  from  her  position  without  degrading  the  fruit 
of  her  womb :'  for  S.  Bernard  lays  down  as  a  rule,  speaking 
of  Mary,  *  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  whatever  is  said  in 
praise  of  the  Mother  belongs  to  Her  Son,  and  consequently  the 
more  highly  she  is  valued,  the  more  real  and  true  estimation 
do  we  acquire  of  the  glories  of  Jesus.*  " 

And  then,  in  a  strain  that  reminds  us  of  Bernard  and 
Buonaventure,  he  comments  on  the  Magnificat : — 

**  There  is  but  one  name  sweeter  to  the  Christian's  ear  than 
that  of  Mary,  even  the  Name  that  is  *  as  unguent  pom-ed  out,* 
the  Name  of  Jesus.  All  the  gentle  influences  of  the  true 
religion,  and  all  the  sweet  sentiments  excited  by  the  love  of 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  find  their  expression  in  Mary  and 
her  song.  She  is  the  link  between  a  corrupt  humanity  and  the 
Ineffable  Essence  of  God.  She  is  the  channel  through  whicli 
*  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men.*  She  is  that  *  elect  Lady'  whom  God  chose  from  all 
eternity  to  take  flesh  from.  She  is  the  sweet  parent  of  mercy, 
within  the  bUssful  cloister  of  whose  womb  *  mercy  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other.'  She  is  that  tabernacle  for  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  whicli  cometh  forth  as  a  bridegroom  out  of  his 
chamber,  and  rejoicetli  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course.'  And 
again :  *  The  first  reason  why  all  generations  call  her  blessed 
is  on  account  of  the  marvellous  privilege  with  which  God 
honoured  her,  and  the  second  reason  is  on  accoimt  of  the 
benefits  whicli,  through  her,  accrued  to  the  whole  human  race. 
The  earliest  fathers  point  out  the  contrast  between  her  and  the 
first  woman,  that  as  by  Eve  came  the  disease,  by  Marj^  came 
the  remedy.  *  The  one  seduced,'  says  S.  L^enseus,  *  by  an  evil 
angel,  to  escape  God,  sinned  against  His  Word :  the  other  on 
hearing  the  angelic  announcement  that  she  was  to  bear  God, 
was  obedient  to  the  same.  As  the  one  was  seduced  to  escape 
from  God,  so  the  other  was  persuaded  to  obey  Him,  so  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  might  become  the  advocate  of  the  Virgin  Eve. 
Inasmuch  as  by  one  virgin  the  whole  human  race  was  engaged 
in  death,  by  another  virgin  it  might  be  freed,  a  virgin's  obedience 
compensating  for  a  \irgin'8  sin.'  Or  as  S.  Augustine  (Symb. 
ad.  Cat.  4,)  says :  *  By  the  steps  whereby  human  nature  had 
perished,  by  the  same  was  it  repaired  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
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Adam  was  proad,  Christ  was  lowly.  Death  eame  by  a  woman, 
life  came  by  a  woman  :  destruction  came  by  Eye,  Balvation  by 
Mary.  The  former,  corrapted,  followed  the  sednoer;  the  latter, 
nndefiled,  brought  forth  the  Saviour  •  .  .  Who  that  thinks 
of  this,  and  of  all  the  other  mercies  recorded  to  us  in  the  Blessed 
Son  of  God,  will  fail  to  re-echo  that  burst  of  natural  religicm 
which  drew  from  the  lips  of  the  simple  Jewess,  the  second 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Magnificat,  '  Blessed  is  the 
the  womb  that  bare  Thee  i'  Yea,  she  who  was  the  ohaimel  of 
such  inestimable  benefits  must  surely  deserve  to  receive  the 
benedictions  of  a  grateful  earth,  and  the  tender  love  of  the  Hofy 
Son  will  supply  sweet  and  subduing  thoughts  of  the  dear 
Mother ;  whUe  the  associations  connected  .with  Mary's  name 
will  gladden  earth,  and  suggest  heaven  so  long  as  woman's 
heart  thrills  with  the  emotion  of  a  mother,  and  strong  self- 
sufficient  man  bows  down  before  those  influences  which, 
imsanctified,  had  wrought  his  ruin  in  Eve ;  but  which,  now 
hallowed  by  the  power  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  have 
elevated  his  taste,  and  heart,  and  feelings,  in  the  thoug^ht  of  the 
sweet  Mother  of  our  Lord.'  ...  No  exaltation  which  man 
can  give  to  Mary  can  equal  that  which  God  has  done.  The 
highest  position  in  which  man  can  place  her  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  '  great  things '  which  she  (in  her  Ms^ni- 
ficat)  commemorates.  For  to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of 
Mother  of  God  is  an  honour  which  exceeds  the  power  of  man  to 
confer,  or  his  natural  reason  to  imagine.  Let  us  only  fix  om 
minds  upon  the  Son  to  attain  to  an  estimate  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Mother." 

Now  for  all  this  teaching  we  most  heartily  thank  God.  It 
is  at  onco  sober  and  sound ;  thoroughly  Catholic,  yet  expressed 
in  English  words.  It  sets  forth  the  two  great  claims  which 
Mary  has  on  our  devotion — the  first,  her  transcendant  holiness; 
the  second,  the  place  assigned  her  by  her  Maker,  Redeemer, 
and  Sanctifier,  in  the  economy  of  man's  redemption. 

**  Behold  yon  spire  keen,  tapering  to  the  light. 
Until  the  slender  shaft  supports  the  Cross ! 
E'en  such  was  Mary.     We,  in  Heaven's  eye. 
The  Church's  body  are,  but  She  the  spire. 
The  very  apex  trembling  in  the  sun. 
Crowned  with  the  Passion  of  the  Crucified  !"  * 

These  thrilling  lines  set  forth  the  first ;  as  to  the  second, 
it  IS  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  that  God's  Mother  was 
God's  deliberate  choice,  that  all  God's  works  are  in  pro- 
portion, that  His  every  appointment  to  an  office,  be  it  great  or 
small,  is  characterized  by  its  extreme  fitness.     There  is  no 

*  Gerard  Leigh*s  Poems,  p.  86. 
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accident  about  it.  Now  the  Eternal  Word  desired  to  assume 
a  created  nature.  For  this  purpose  He  selected  a  human 
nature.  In  order  to  this  He  chose  a  body  and  a  soul,  and 
chose,  moreover,  a  creature  from  whom  He  should  receive  the 
one  which  was  to  contain  the  other.  All  possible  creatures 
were  before  Him  to  choose  from,  and  He  chose  Mary.  She 
was  not  merely  the  holiest  of  women  living  upon  earth  when 
He  came.  She  was  not  a  mere  tool — a  mere  physical  in- 
strument to  be  used  and  flung  aside.  God  does  not  deal 
thus  with  the  least  of  His  elect.  He  does  not  simply  use  His 
creatures.  They  enter  into  His  purposes  and  are  an  integral 
part  of  them.  She  was  the  gate  by  which  the  Creator  entered 
into  His  own  creation.  She  was  to  love  Him,  and  to  have  a 
natural  right  to  love  Him  best  of  all ;  while  to  reserve  for  her 
in  return  His  chiefest  love,  He  w^as  bound  by  duty  as  well  as 
by  preference.  What  more  need  be  said  ?  Jesus  chose  Mary. 
What  more  can  be  said  ?  When  it  is  said,  not  concealed  in 
learned  language,  but  conveyed  in  warm  and  loving  words 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  we  shall  be 
satisfied.  The  people  are  being  taught  to  believe  in  Jesus : 
they  must  learn  to  link  her  name  with  His  in  their  memories, 
as  it  is  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  as  it  was  in  the  Divine 
Decrees.  In  every  heart  in  which  the  cross  is  set  up,  she, 
the  Mother  of  the  Crucified,  must  find  a  place,  and  her  own 
place.  Then  and  not  till  then  will  a  reproach  be  rolled  away 
fix)m  England,  then  and  not  till  then  may  we  hope  for  Ee- 
iinion  \rith  the  rest  of  Christendom.  Many  take  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Eirenicon  for  the  sake  of  digesting  the  second ; 
forgetful  that  its  writer  yields  to  none  in  his  love  for 
the  Mother  of  his  Maker,  and  forgetful  also  that  to  express 
'  this  in  words  did  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  his  Essay.  Had 
it  done  so,  something,  scarce  differing  in  form  and  substance 
from  Dr.  Newman's  letter,  would  have  shewn  us  how  verbal 
diiferences  may  be  welded  into  oneness  by  the  fire  of  a 
common  love. 

With  the  writer  of  that  letter  wo  deprecate  and  deplore  the 
use  of  expressions  which  can  only  be  explained  by  being  explained 
away,  but  we  sorrow  yet  more  for  an  absence  of  devotion  for 
which  there  can  be  no  apology.  Let  the  most  Protestant  be 
comforted,  Mariolatry  will  never  be  the  besetting  sin  of  our 
people,  against  which  we  shall  have  to  fight  in  our  day. 
Mariolatry  is  love  of  Mary  run  to  seed.  It  is  a  weed — but  it 
is  a  weed  that  is  not  found  save  side  by  side  with  fair  flowers. 
It  is  not  generated  in  cold  climates  or  on  barren  soils :  its 
very  presence  bears  witness  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  garden, 
and  we  dream  of  summer  suns  and  cloudless  skies. 
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Art.  XKII.—The  Church  and  the  World.  Essays  on 
Questions  of  the  Day.  By  Yariovs  Writers.  Edited 
by  the  Eev.  Orby  Shipley.     London  :  Longmans. 

Few  intelligent  men  would  dispute  the  abstract  correctness  of 
a  statement  made  the  other  day  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  Times  newspaper,  that  **  strictly  and  philosophicall}',  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  Church  of  Bome  are  a  merely  infinitesimal 
addition  to  the  stupendous  doctrines  which  the  Church  of 
England  holds  in  common  with  it/**  though  they  might 
perhaps  choose  a  different  form  of  words  for  expressing  the 
same  fact.  But  practically  it  has  been  the  custom  equally 
among  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics  to  forget  it.  Of  the 
many  hopeful  indications  of  the  growth  of  a  different  spirit  in 
our  own  day  the  volume  before  us  is  not  one  of  the  least  re- 
markable. And  though  we  shall  illustrate  our  meaning  chiefly 
by  reference  to  one  particular  Essay  in  it — ^the  Autobiography — 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  others  also. 
Indeed  nothing  would  probably  strike  a  casual  reader  so 
prominently  on  the  very  surface  of  the  book  as  its  outspokenness. 
A  not  unfnendly  critic  has  complained  that  it  is  wanting  in 
graces  of  style.  Perhaps  so ;  thoftgh  there  is  much  very 
effective  and  pointed  writing  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  Dr. 
Littledale's  Essay  on  **  The  Missionary  aspect  of  Ritualism," 
where  the  Broad  Church  party,  in  the  following  masterly 
extract,  is  rather  photographed  than  described. 

**  Least  missionary  of  all,  and  more  emphatically  a  class- 
religionist  than  either  of  the  former,  the  Broad  Chm-climan  ens 
most  from  a  Catholic  aim.  Not  only  has  he  not  reached,  or 
tried  to  reach  the  poor,  but  even  within  his  own  sphere,  his  in- 
fluence is  of  necessity  limited  by  vei*y  narrow  bounds.  Appeal- 
ing to  books  rather  than  to  men,  more  familiar  with  the  libraiy 
than  with  the  parish,  doing  all  with  reference  to  intellect  at  the 
l)rice  of  neglecting  the  imagination  and  the  affections,  he  might 
perhaps  succeed  in  estabUshing  a  sect  of  cultivated  Christian 
philosophers,  a  Porch  or  an  Academy  of  the  learned,  but  he 
must  break  down  when  trying  to  deal  with  those  terrible  forms 
of  moral  and  physical  cvU  with  which  society  is  beset.  The 
bland  tolerance  of  our  New  Academy,  the  graceful  stoicism  of 
om-  modern  Peripatetics,  however  well  they  may  sit  on  a  cour- 
teous gentleman  in  the  rej)ose  of  his  study,  or  in  genial  inter- 
course with  those  of  his  o\n\  rank  and  cultivation,  are  but  poor 
helps  by  the  dying  bed  of  a  cancer-patient,  by  the  side  of  a 

*  See  Times  of  Joly  3rd,  on  Bitofdism. 
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betrayed  and  deserted  woman  tempted  to  despair  and  suicide, 
by  the  remorseful  agonies  of  a  sinner  in  his  first  thoughts  of 
repentance,  by  the  cloudy  perplexities  of  one  who  begins  to 
think  that  the  universe  is  without  a  God. 

**  Nay,  more,  the  influence  of  Broad  Churchmanship  is 
practically  felt  by  one  sex  and  age  alone.  It  is  singularly  ill- 
adapted  to  women  and  children;  and  the  paucity  of  its 
devotional  literature,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
indicates  this  fact.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a 
Broad- Church  lady,  without  mentally  dissociating  from  it  that 
atmosphere  of  tenderness  and  prayer  which  one  feels  to  be  the 
natural  element  of  a  religious  woman,  of  an  EHzabeth  Fry  and 
a  Lucy  Hutchinson,  not  less  than  of  a  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal, 
or  a  Eugenie  de  Guerin.  The  thought  of  a  strong-minded 
person  with  a  critical  turn  is  instinctively  suggested  ;  and, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  such  a  picture  is  by  no  means  the 
feminine  ideal  most  in  favour  with  either  sex. 

"  Much  more  is  this  true  of  a  child.  Literature  is  not  with- 
out attractive  sketches  of  the  tiny  Puritan  and  the  tiny  Catholic, 
marking  their  progress  from  infancy  to  the  verge  of  adolescence; 
but  the  mind  refuses  to  contemplate  a  Broad-Church  boy  or 
girl  except  in  the  Hght  of  an  intolerable  prig.  AVhy  it  should 
be  so,  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  religious 
and  educational  literature  of  tlie  school  without  noticing  that 
absence  of  appeal  to  the  higher  faculties  of  a  child's  nature, 
which  is  so  remarkable  a  peculiarity  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books 
for  the  young.  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  unduly 
stimulating  a  child's  sense  of  the  unseen,  so  as  to  make  it  a 
premature  and  self-conscious  devotee  or  hypocrite,  and  starving 
its  spiritual  faculty  from  sheer  lack  of  food  to  give  it ;  and  the 
latter  charge  is  one  from  which  Broad  Churchmen  do  not  seem 
to  be  clear.  The  very  epithet  *  manly,'  which  they  are  fond  of 
claiming  as  especially  their  own,  shows,  by  the  restricted  sense 
in  which  it  is  employed,  a  neglect  of  the  other  aspects  of 
CTiristianity ;  and  thus,  even  if  every  adult  man  were  to  join  that 
particular  school  (an  event  by  no  means  impending),  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  would  still  be  unaccoimted  for  and 
unimpressed.  It  may  be  for  this  reason,  that  so  little  in  the 
way  of  practical  Christian  work  has  been  effected,  or  even 
attempted,  by  tliis  section  in  its  collective  capacity  ;  and  that 
the  favourite  attitude  of  its  hierophants  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
gods  of  Epicui-us,  seated  high  above  the  warring  factions  of  the 
world,  and  infinitely  too  blest  in  self- contemplation  to  do  more 
than  cast  an  occasional  glance  of  pity,  or  of  contempt,  on  mere 
mortal  struggles. 

**  Furthermore,  there  is  one  weighty  fact  which  makes 
against  this  school.  It  is,  as  all  know,  divided  into  two  sections, 
which  tlie  Fortiwjhthj  Review  has  distinguished  as  the  Broad- 
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witli-nnction  and  the  Broad-without-unotion.  The  former  of 
these  is  in  the  main  being  absorbed  into  the  ^loderate  High 
Church  ranks  ;  the  latter  is  drifting  daily  further  away  from  all 
sympathy  with  Anglicanism.  And  though  a  school  which  has 
not  had  a  sense  of  honour  sufficiently  delicate  to  disown  Mr. 
Bristow  Wilson,  and  some  of  whoso  leaders  have  had  the  incon- 
ceivable bad  taste,  not  to  say  indecency,  to  subsidize  Bishop 
Colenso,  cannot  claim  to  be  transcendentally  scrupulous  in  the 
matter  of  signing  formularies  ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  lacks  the 
prospect  of  vitahty.  The  young  men  who  sit  at  the  feet  of 
its  teachers  seldom  or  never  take  Holy  Orders  ;  and  therefore 
the  school,  as  a  clerical  power,  carries  within  itself  the  germs 
of  speedy  decay  and  extinction.  As  it  thus  practically  breaks 
with  the  Church  of  England  by  failing  to  provide  her  with 
recruits,  it  must  be  held  to  have  retired  from  active  interest 
and  shiure  in  the  war  against  heathenism  at  home  or  abroad.*' 

But  if  we  miss  the  polish  of  Addison  or  the  prettinesses 
of  the  Idler,  we  also  miss  their  unreality.     These  Essayists 
are  not  writing    racui    sub    nmhr/k   for  a  literary   exercise 
or  an  oratorical  display,  but  with  a  serious  purpose  and  nnder 
the  pressure  of  strong  convictions.     They  do  not  say  same- 
thing  because  they  have  to  \^Tite,  but  they  write  because  they 
have  something  to  say.     And  on  the  whole  they  say  it  forcibly, 
and   always  clearly.     There  is   none  of  the  "  reserve"  some 
excellent  men  carried  to  such  extravagant  lengths  in  the  earlier 
Tractarian   movement,  no  blinking   ugly  facts,   nor   slurring 
over  unpopular  doctrines.     Thus,  the  writer  to  whom  we  shall 
return  presently  and  who  manifests  an  unshaken  devotion  to 
the  English  Cliurch  after  long  and  varied  experiences,  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  of  **  the  practical  change  which  has  turned  onr 
Clergy  from  a  sacrificing  priesthood  into  a  preaching  ministrv." 
Mr.  Baring- Gould  if  anything  exaggerates  the  defects  of  the 
existing  piirocliiiil  system  in   his  vigorous  and  manly  plea  for 
the  revival  of  the  active  religious  orders  ;*  and  Mr.  Vaux  urges 
the   claims    of    Clerical    Celibacy   (voluntary  however)  with 
great  weight  of  learning  and  argument,  but  with  very  scanty 
reference  to  what  there  really  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
So  again,  in  the  assertion  of  doctrinal  and  ascetical  principles, 
Mr.  Carter's  paper  on  "  Religious  Vows  "  and  Mr.  Medd's  on  **  The 
Eucliaristic  Sacrifice,"  leave  nothing  to  desire.     We  wish  we 
had  room  to  do  justice  to  all  of  them,  but  that  is  impossible 
within   the    limits    of   a    single    article,  though   we   intend* 

•  We  8ft3'  Orders,  thongli  the  title  of  the  Essay  is  the  Revival  of  Religions 
Confraternities,  for  the  latter  word  has  a  different  meaoiftg  in  common  usag^i 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  title  will  mislead  others  as  it  did  onrselvcs.  1^ 
is  of  Orders  for  active  work  that  the  writer  speaks. 
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later  on  to  offer  some  detailed  criticisms.*  Meanwhile  we 
shall  for  the  present  turn  onr  readers'  attention  to  one  Essay 
broadly  distingoished  from  the  rest  in  its  subject  matter, 
and  of  peculiar  interest  as  marking  the  fundamental  distinction — 
which  is  so  inadequately  appreciated  among  Anglicans  and 
scarcely  at  all,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  among  English 
Boman  Catholics — ^between  the  earlier  and  later  phases  of  the 
Catholic  moTement  in  the  Church.  We  shall  allow  the 
authoress,  as  far  as  possible,  to  speak  for  herself,  adding 
our  own  comments  on  her  experiences  of  "  The  Last  Thirty 
Years  in  the  Church  of  England.*' 

She  begins  with  a  vivid  description  of  the  state  of  religious 
parties  thirty  years  ago,  part  of  which  we  had  marked  for  ex- 
tracting, but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  and 
pass  on.  Educated  in  an  Evangelical  family  at  a  period  when 
Evajogdicalism  was  already  losing  its  original  earnestness  but 
before  it  had  degenerated  into  its  present  hopeless  imbecility, 
she  had  from  the  first  strong  religious  yearnings  which  very 
eaily,  though  at  first  unconsciously,  began  to  take  a  Catholic 
direction ;  and  her  casual  attendance  at  a  service  at  West- 
minster Abbey  when  only  thirteen,  and  coming  across  the 
**  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  these  tendencies, 
which  were  further  strengthened  by  intercourse  with  High 
Church  cousins  and  an  old  pupil  of  her  father's,  who  took 
orders  and  became  prominent  in  the  new  movement.  Through 
his  influence  she  at  length  brought  herself  to  go  to  confession, 
and  this  first  confession  seems  to  have  been  tibe  great  turning 
point  in  her  life.  Her  description  of  it  is  so  odd  an  illustration 
of  the  new  way  of  administering  what  as  yet  was  an  exceptional 
ordinance  that  we  quote  it  entire. 

**  I  went  to  meet  my  confessor  at  the  appointed  time  in 
his  large  dreary  London  Church,  and  after  a  short  conversa- 
tion in  the  vestry,  he  took  me  into  the  building,  and  left  me 
for  awhile,  according  to  the  custom  then  in  existence  there, 
kneeling  at  the  altar  rail,  until  he  returned  in  his  surplice,  and 
after  a  few  prayers  took  his  place  by  my  side.  My  confession 
occupied  nearly  six  hours  on  two  successive  days — so  long  a 
time  being  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  prepara- 
tion which,  in  my  ignorance,  I  had  supposed  to  be  sufficient." 

•  We  desire  to  caU  Bpecial  attention  to  Mr.  MacCoU's  able  and  interesting 
Essay  on  Science  and  Prayer.  The  subject  is  so  vast  in  itself  and  so  distinct 
from  that  of  most  of  the  other  Essays  that  we  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to 
it  here.  We  ought  however  to  add  that  it  seems  to  us  to  require  being 
more  fully  worked  out,  and  that  the  author  manifests  his  capabilities  for 
doing  so.  He  has  quite  ri^tly  perceived  that  the  real  question  at  issue  is 
the  truth  not  only  of  Christianity  but  of  Theitm. 
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Of  her  confessor,  whom  she  calls  ''Mr.  Goodwin/'  she 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  deepest  respect  and  gratitude.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  joined  the  second  secession  (after  the  Gtn'ham 
case)  and  has  now  passed  to  his  rest.  The  writer  herself  was 
fpr  some  time  afterwards  greatly  troubled  in  mind ;  once  she 
actually  ''  set  off  from  home  to  walk  to  the  nearest  Boman 
Catholic  chapel."  Eyentually  however  she  was  convinced  of 
the  duty  of  remaining  where  she  was,  and  that  conviction  has 
never  since  been  disturbed.  But  to  her,  as  to  many  others, 
the  crisis  she  had  passed  through  was  a  great  change.  She 
remained  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  she  did  not  remain — 
in  the  narrow  and  exclusive  sense  of  the  word — an  Anglican. 
And  it  is  here  that  her  record  of  her  own  experiences  become 
so  peculiarly  instructive,  because  as  she  truly  observes,  her 
case  is  not  exceptional,  but  is  that  of  ''  tlwusands  who  unde^ 
went,  and  are  still  undergoing  the  same  change."  She  tells 
us  that  since  then,  while  her  reverence  for  the  Boman  Church 
has  been  constantly  increasing,  she  has  never  doubted  that  the 
grounds  on  which  she  once  contemplated  secession  were  wholly 
inistaken.  She  had  never  before  realized  thoroughly  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Altar.  But  she  began  now  to  understand  that 
''  to  be  united  with  Christ "  is  an  idea  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
who  do  not  comprehend  sacramental  doctrine,  and  that  herein 
lies  ''the  fundamental  difference  between  all  Protestants  and 
all  Catholics,  although  many,  even  of  the  latter,  do  not  . 
recognise  it.'*  Henceforth  she  of  course  longed  for  reservation 
and  the  daily  sacrifice.  And  here  we  must  make  room  for  a 
long  extract  on  the  difference  in  this  and  other  respects  be- 
tween the  Unionist  and  the  earlier  Tractarian  stage  of  the 
movement.     It  is  too  important  to  be  curtailed. 

''  It  was  a  just  accusation,  that  at  one  time  nothing  was 
preached  about  but  the  Church,  and  that  personal  love  to  onr 
Blessed  Lord  was  overlooked.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
again  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  S.  Paul  calls 
baptisms  and  laying  on  of  hands ;  but  with  him  we  may  be  glad 
when  we  have  teachers  who  can  go  on  unto  perfection,  and  lead 
us  through  a  repentance  cemented  by  confession,  humiliation, 
and  self-discipline,  to  Sacramental  union  with  om*  Lord.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  soul's  one  reliable  consolation  in  its 
dark  hour,  and  if  that  is  withheld,  we  can  only  mom'n  over  our 
uuworthiness  even  of  the  far-off  sight  of  Him,  like  penitents  in 
ancient  times.  Still  we  should  only  injure  ourselves,  by  seekiDg 
in  another  Communion  that  which,  after  all,  is  but  denied  us  in 
the  tenderest  anxiety  for  our  ultimate  good.  Our  i)lace  is 
appointed  us  among  Protestants,  and  in  a  Communion  deeply 
tainted  in  its  practical  system  by  Protestant  heresy ;  but  onr 
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duty  is  the  expulsion  ©f  the  e\'il,  and  not  flight  from  it,  aaiy 
more  than  it  is  a  duty  for  those  to  leave  the  Eoman  Church, 
who  become  conscious  also  of  abuses  within  her  system. 

**  All  this  became  more  and  more  clear  to  me  when  cir- 
cumstances brought  me  into  contact  with  the  Union  movement. 
This  arose  when  the  tide  of  secession  was  jmst,  and  owed  its 
continuance  for  a  long  time  mainly  to  the  untiring  labours  of 
one  pi-iest,  (whom  may  God  long  bless  and  presers^e,)  until  now 
it  is  as  much  an  influence  leavening  the  English  Chm'ch  as  the 
Ritual  and  Sisterhood  revivals  themselves. 

**  Nothing  at  first  could  have  appeared  more  hopeless  ;  for 
Soman  Catholics  considered  it  a  necessary  part  of  their  faith 
to  deny  our  existence  as  a  Church,  and  therefore  would  not 
admit  even  the  possibility  of  re-miion  with  a  nonentity. 
Anglicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  hard  to  dispossess  of  theii* 
belief  tliat  the  Roman  Chiuxh  must  resign  what  was  called  her 
*  distinctive  teaching '  before  we  could  seek  for  unity.  At  first 
I  was  startled  wten  I  found  friendly  iutercom-se  and  fellowship 
existing  between  Anglo -Catholic  and  Anglo-Roman  priests,  and 
I  had  some  lingering  Anglican  notions  on  the  subject  of  '  Our 
Church,'  which  were  first  shaken  by  a  paper  beaiing  that  title 
in  the  Union  llcricn'.  Our  Church  is,  after  all,  the  English 
body  of  bishops  and  priests,  providing  those  who  live  in 
England  with  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments ;  but  to  call  ourselves 
members  of  any  local  Church,  and  feel  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
creed  of  any  local  Church,  in  distinction  to  that  of  the  Universal 
Church,  is  manifestly  a  mere  modernism.  We  cannot  imagine 
8.  John  declaring  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
or,  for  that  matter  either,  a  member  of  the  CathoUc,  Apostohc, 
and  Roman  Chiuxh.' 

A  long  and  interesting  passage  follows  on  the  relations  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  *'  Saint-worship/'  which  had  long  been  a 
diflSculty  to  her,  to  the  worship  of  God.  Her  conclusion  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  authoritative  Roman  definitions  which 
can  reasonably  be  objected  to,  and  that  much  which  oflbnds  us 
in  popular  Roman  language  is  at  least  susceptible  of  a  sound 
interpretation,  and  '*  we  are  boimd  to  receive  it  in  the  best 
sense  it  will  bear."  She  considers  reverence  and  invocation 
of  our  Lady  and  the  Saints  useful  and  consoling  aids,  and  that 
their  love  **  increases  the  love  of  Jesus  in  the  soul,'*  but  a<lda 
in  remarkable  accordance  with  our  own  language  on  the  sub- 
ject in  July,  **  that  dependence  on  the  saints,  and  the  turning 
to  them  practically,  either  first  or  principally,  in  every  trouble, 
is  dangerous  and  dishonouring  to  oiu*  Lord."  And  we  may  add 
that  this  appears  to  us  the  real  answer  to  an  elaborate 
argument  in  the  ciurent  Dublin  lieciew  on  **  Marian  Devotion," 
wliich  even  defends  all  the  language  Dr.  Newman  no  loss  than 
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Dr.  Pusey  so  indignanily  rejects.*     We  cannot  of  course  enter 
at  length  on  the  question  here,  but  the  supposed  analogy  on 
which  the  argument  of  the  DM\n  mainly  hinges  so  completely 
breaks  down  in  its  most  essential  point  that  it  is  strange  so 
acute  a  writer  should  have  failed  to  recognize  its  weakness. 
An  Unitarian,  it  is  alleged,  might  quite  as  plausibly  object  to 
the  worship  of  Christ,  or  at  least  of  the  sacred  Humanity^  as 
an  Anglican  to  modem  "  Marian  devotion  ;"t  and  a  hypothe- 
tical objection  of  the  kind  is  drawn  out  at  great  length.     But 
the  reply  is  obvious  and  conclusive,  and  it  is  not  that  which 
the  reviewer  puts  into  Dr.  Pusey 's  mouth.  The  Sacred  Humamty 
is  not  a  Person  but  a  nature,  and  worship  is  offered  to  persons. 
All  worship  of  om*  Lord  under  whatever  special  forpi — ^as  to  the 
Five  Wounds,  the  Sacred  Heart,  &c.,  is  in  fact  directly  offered 
to   a  Person  whom  the  worshipper  believes  to  be  divine,  and 
cannot  (if  that  belief  be  right)  have  the  slightest  tendency  to 
draw  away  his  love  or  his  sole  dependence  from  the  Creator  to 
the  creature.     But  the  worship  of  Mary  is  offered  to  a  person 
wliom  the  worshipper  admits  to  be  simply  human;  and  in 
2>roportion  as  (to  repeat  our  words  in  a  former  article)  **  the 
lirst  and  most  natural  act  of  the  mind  iu  any  trouble  "  is  to  turn 
to  her  rather  than  to  Him,  that  danger  is  imminent.     On  his 
o^Mi  hypothesis,  the  Unitarian's  objection  is  perfectly  right ; 
it  is  only  wrong  because  his  hypothesis  is  false.     Worship  of 
Christ  in  his  case  would  be  worship  of  a  representative  man ; 
worship  of  Mary  /.s,  on  the  worsliipper's  own  showing,  worship 
of  a  representative  woman.     It  is  not,  as  the  Dnhlin  oddly 
imagines,  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  such  devotion,  but  **  the 
attitude  of  mind  towards  the  person  on  whom  the  suppUant 
depends  "  that  is  the  real  point  at  issue.     We  may  add  that 
the  further  defence  of  such   worship  being  much  eimer  than 
direct  worship  of  Christ  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all  true  in  fact, 
except  so  far  as  habit  and  education  may  have  made  it  so.    There 
is  surely  far  more  constraining  force  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  Lord's  Humanity  then  in  the  sanctity   of  His  Blessed 
Mother.     At  all  events  if  the  reviewer  is  right  in  denying  that 
she  has  any  ''  special  character,''  he  cannot  use  this  plea, 
for  the  mere  colourless  sanctity  of  a  i)erfect  creature  cannot,  to 

*  With  the  exception  of  Oswald's,  only  however  because  he  happeueJ  t^^ 
he  on  the  Index,  for  other  writers,  who  are  praised  or  defended,  lia\x»  sfti^ 
thingrt  quite  as  offensive. 

+  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  speaking  of  that  kind  of  *'  Marian  deto- 
tion  *'  which  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman  condemn  and  the  Dtthlin  defend^,  ft"<* 
wliich  it,  ver>'  justly,  admits  to  be  "  quite  different  in  kind  '*  from  invocation 
AH  commanded  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  To  this  last  we  have  nothiHo  ^^ 
o  jject,  but  quite  the  reverse. 
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say  the  least,  affect  the  imagination  more  viyidl}'  than  the  far 
higher  sanctity  and  love  of  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ.  And 
moreover  this  last  was  intended  to  satisfy  those  very  cravings 
which  an  extreme  ^Marianism   diverts  elsewhere.      In    the 

{>revious  paper  we  have  expressed  our  own  sentiments  at  some 
ength,  and  need  not,  therefore,  add  more  here.     But  we  must 
now  return  to  our  authoress. 

It  will  he  seen  that  she  had  arrived  at  a  state  of  mind 
little,  if  at  all,  differing  from  that  of  a  pious  Roman  Catholic, 
yet  with  no  idea  of  seceding  to  Rome,  and  this  is  also  the  case 
of  thousands  more  ;  whereas  twenty  years  ago  or  even  less, 
those  who  were  prepared  to  accept  the  Catholic  faith  in  its 
fiilness  never  thought  of  remaining  in  the  Chm-ch  of  England, 
and  those  who  did  remain,  with  a  few  exceptions,  neither  held 
nor  taught  it.  Why  is  this  ?  How  is  it  that  those  who  are 
"  drawing  nearer  to  union  with  Rome  "  are  yet  **  receding  further 
from  absorption  into  her  existence  as  the  only  reality?"  And 
how  is  it  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  who  have 
gone  over  are  so  utterly  imable  to  comprehend  the  attitude  and 
position  of  those  who  seem  so  near  and  yet  do  not  follow 
them  ?  To  the  latter  question  it  is  here  replied  that  the 
majority  of  converts  have  learnt  true  Catholicism  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  feeling  how  incalculable  h 
blessing  they  have  themselves  gained,  are  naturally  pained  and 
surprised  that  others,  whom  they  love,  should  remain  in  the 
outer  darkness.  Had  the  Gorham  movement  drifted  her  over 
the  Rubicon,  this  would  have  been  our  authoress's  o^vn  case. 
"  Had  I  left  the  English  Chmrcli  in  1850,  and  learnt  in  the 
Roman  the  hlcHsedness  of  the  Heal  Pretience  as  I  have  Hinv*' 
learnt  it  at  our  altars,  I  should  of  coui-se  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  possesion  of  the  reality,  instead  of  the  shadow ;  whereas  it 
only  depended  upon  a  faith  which  I  have  attained  with  ad- 
vancing years  in  my  own  Communion.''  Her  answers  to  the 
second  question  will  be  given  in  her  own  words,  and  once 
more  we  make  no  apology  for  a  long  extract,  from  its  extreme 
interest  and  important  bearing  on  the  Reimion  movement.  It 
shows,  on  the  one  hand,  how  strong  a  tendency  there  is  among 
devout  Anglicans'  towards  Corporate  Reimion,  and,  on  the 
other,  how  impossible  (humanly  speaking)  is  the  attainment 
of  unity  in  any  other  way.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  two* 
Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  have  been  called  out  bv  the 
present  discussion  on  the  Eirenicon,  viz..  Father  Lockhart 
and  Mr.  Oxeuham,  that  they  have  distinctly  gi*asped  this  fact 
and  dwelt  on  it,  wliile  the  great  majority  of  their  coreligionists 
(we  are  not  of  course  referring  to  Dr.  Newman)  seem  so  stolidlv 
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Mind  to  the  most  evident  signs  of  the  times,  that  they  can 
only  coldly  chide  and  dogmatise  against  all  attempts  at  Re- 
union, like  Archbishop  Manning  and  the  Dublin  Rei'ietc,  or 
roundly  scold  their  authors  like  The  Month.  To  such  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  the  following  passage,  reminding 
them  that  it  is  no  mere  individual  expression  of  sentiment,  but 
records  substantially  the  deliberate  convictions  of  a  large  and 
daily  increasing  number  of  those  who  are  forming  the  mind 
tmd  helping  to  shape  the  future  of  the  English  Church.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage,  from  every  point  or  view,  if 
Roman  Catholics  would  at  least  try  to  understand  the  position 
of  those  they  consider  their  opponents  better  than  they  do, 
iind  especially  if  the  converts  of  *45  or  '50  would  cease  to 
measure  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven  by  their  own  limited 
experience. 

"  It  will  be  said  that  I  have  recorded  in'ogressive  phases  of 
faith  which  can  have  but  one  termination,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  I  shall  submit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     I  think 
not.     So  far  as  I  understand  my  own  mental  history,  it  becomes 
less  and  less  likely,  although  for  years  I  have  continued  to  see 
more  plainly  what  Dr.  Pusey  has  stai-tled  many  by  declaring 
*  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  which  could  not 
be  explained  satisfactorily  to  us,  if  it  were  explained  aiUhorita- 
tivehj,'     I  believe  too  that,  rightly  understood,  they  are  in  the 
main  truer  statements  than  our  own.     But  with  this  comefl 
also  the  deepening  conviction,  that  the  claims  of  the  Papal 
supremacy  have  no  foimdation  whatever,  and  that  to  confine 
tlie   true   Church   of    God  within   the   limits   of    the   Roman 
obedience  alone,  is  in  reality  an  absurdity.     It  can  only  co- 
txist,  it  seems  to  me,  with  ignorance  of  other  nations  and  their 
Clnirches  ;  and  can  no  more  survive  fi-ee  intercourse,  than  couJd 
our   old-fashioned    notion    that    all    Roman    Catholics    were 
idolaters.     The  secessions  of  the  last  twenty  years  hare  done 
more  to  hinder  the  recurrence  of  another  such  exodus  than 
their  promoters  are  aware.     To  my  own  mind,  secessions  to 
Rome   in  this   country  could   scarcely  have  received  a  more 
(lamagmg  blow  than  the  publication  of  Dr.  Newman's  Apoh/ut. 
Had  I  been  wavering,  I  think  tlie  thoughtful  reading  of  that 
book  would  have  decided  me  to  remain  in  the  English  Church. 
It  showed  me  how  completely  he  misconceived  the  ver^^  nature 
of  tlie  Catholic  Church  while  he  was  among  us,  and  of  course 
the  English  Communion  also  ;   and  it  showed,  almost  start- 
liiigly,  the  progress  of  the  Catliolic  faith  among  us  since  hiiJ 
departure.     It  is  his  sectarian  notion  of  an  Amjlican  Chiirrhoxi' 
tlistinct  cntiti/y  which  I  once,  with  most  of  mij  contemporariesy  M/>jW 
in\  and  it  is  one  which   Un  if  mists  lioon  lose.     We  acknowledge  no 
doctrines  as  binding  but  those  of  the  Universal  Church ;  and  if 
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it  can  be  distinctly  proved  tliat  any  thing  in  tlie  English  formu- 
laries is  contrary  to  them,  we  say,  and  without  any  doubt 
of  our  position,  that  the  English  fonnularies  are  wrong. 
But  Dr.  Pusey's  calm  and  dispassionate  reasoning  seems  to 
be  showing  us  all,  that  no  part  of  the  Universal  Church  has  in 
reaUty  committed  itself  to  statements  which  are  not  capable 
of  being  understood  in  a  Catholic  sense,  although  they  have 
frequently  not  been  so  understood,  and,  taken  by  themselves. 
are  imperfect." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Apolor/ia  accords  most  closely  with  that 
expressed  by  ourselves  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
that  remarkable  work.  We  then  intimated  that,  by  ex- 
hibiting the  gromids  of  his  o\ni  secession,  Dr.  Newman  had 
done  siL  that  in  him  lay  to  weaken  the  force  of  his  example. 
For  the  Via  Media  theory  in  the  collapse  of  which  he 
recognised  the  signal  of  conversion  has  long  ceased  to  rule 
the  party  of  which  he  was  the  leader.  That  **  sectarian 
notion  of  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  distinct  entity  ''  has  given 
place  in  their  minds  to  the  broader  and  more  CathoUc  idea  of  a 
world-wide  Church  whereof  Anglican,  Roman,  Greek  are  but 
the  national  divisions,  and  which  amid  whatever  outward 
varieties  of  discipUne,  custom,  or.ceremonial,  knows  no  diversity 
in  her  essential  faith.  **  The  Universal  Church,  and  not  the 
Church  of  England,  is  becoming  the  standard  to  which  doc- 
trine and  practice  must  be  coirfomied,  and  the  advantages  in 
many  respects  of  other  divisions  of  it  over  our  o>vn  are  becom- 
ing recognised.'*  Those  who  have  attained  to  this  view  are 
not  likely  to  be  exclusive  or  imgenerous  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Roman  Church,  but  neither  are  they  hkely  to  secede.  They 
feel  with  this  writer  that  the  progress  of  Catholic  practice  and 
belief  in  Enghmd  is  a  solid  work.  They  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  truth  of  her  remark  that  '*  seeming  defeats  have  been 
practical  victories  throughout  the  history  of  the  movement, 
and  unexpected  advances,  like  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenicon ,  even' 
now  and  then  astonish  the  most  sanguine."  It  is  a  work  that 
will  not  be  crushed  by  opposition  from  within,  nor  sneered 
down  by  suicidal  critics  from  without  who  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  its  real  meaning.*  It  is  a  work  that 
will  eventually  do  for  Rome  far  more  than  was  done  for  her  by 
the  old  Tractarian  secessions  :  but  it  will  be  by  reuniting  under 
one  standard  the  broken  cohmnis  of  the  vast  army,  notby  pass- 

•  We  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a  very  interesting  article  in  our  contem- 
porary the  (fhrMian  Rememhrancer  for  July,  on  the  Results  of  the  FArtni' 
con,  which  remarkably  illustrates  the  view  we  are  dwelling  on. 
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ing  over  a  handful  of  stragglers  from  one  camp  to  another. 
And  it  is  because  in  this  unobtrusive  record  of  her  own  ex- 
periences she  has  so  clearly  exhibited  the  difference  between 
tlie  Catholic  party  of  to-day  and  of  thirty  or  even  fifteen  yean 
ago,  that  the  authoress  of  this  most  instructive  and  gracefully 
written  autobiography  has  established  a  lasting  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  all  who  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem. 

A  few  words  on  some  other  of  the  papers  seem  to  be 
demanded.  Canon  Humble's  on  '^  Infanticide"  is  treated 
with  great  ability,  and  brings  out  the  only  remedy  that  can 
l>e  adequately  provided.  We  specially  commend  it  to  our 
readers'  attention.  Dr.  Meadows'  remarks  on  ''  Hospital  and 
Workhouse  Nursing  "  deserve  particular  consideration,  because 
the  author  writes  from  experience.  Would  that  such  papers 
as  these  could  be  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands ! 

Mr.  Vaux'  essay  on  "  Clerical  Celibacy,"  already  glanced 
at,  is  a  veiy  learned,  painstaking,  and  clever  statement  of  one 
side  of  this  important  question :  a  side  which  the  Church  of 
England  for  three  centuries  has  practically  ignored.  Here  the 
subject  is  discussed  in  a  temper  and  spirit  highly  commendable, 
and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  obtain  for  it  much  well-deserved 
(Consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  turn  which 
affairs  have  taken  at  Norwich,  this  question  must  soon  be 
practically  reconsidered  by  the  re-establishment  of  religious 
orders.  When  that  time  arrives  all  who  stand  forward  to 
work  ii  needful  reform  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Vaux  for  a 
literarv'  essay  of  sterling  merit  and  very  great  importance, 
which  treats  a  difficult  subject  from  many  aspects,  and  always 
with  discretion  and  good  judgment. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  who  gives  us  a  paper  miscalled 
*•  Catliedral  Reform,"  re-furbishing  up  some  of  his  old  magazine 
jirticles  and  hand-book  authorities,  adding  here  and  there  a  new 
tact,  has  not  contributed  anything  worth  reading  on  that  very 
practical  subject.  Everybody  knew  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
('ommission — a  blessed  Whig  invention — had  ^vrought  untold 
mischief,  and  that  nepotism  on  the  part  of  deans  and  chapters 
and  indolence  on  the  part  of  other  officials  had  not  improved 
matters.  Whether  the  retention  **  of  the  choral  cope  sanctioned 
by  post  Reformation  canons" — Mr.  Walcott  quietly  ignores 
the  plain  law  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  regards  alb  and  chasuble — 
would  have  been  of  any  particular  advantage  we  must  leave 
some  of  our  learned  ritualists  to  determine.  We  doubt  it. 
The  true  reforms  needed,  however,  are  not  far  to  seek  out. 
L^lurahties  should  be  disallowed ;  fitting  and  competent  persons 
should   be   selected  for  vacant  positions  ;    non-residenee  d 
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ilignitaries  should  be  forbidden ;  and  the  Eucharistic  worship 
of  the  Universal  Church  restored.  As  it  is,  many  parish 
churches  are  practically  far  before  the  cathedrals  in  the  kind 
and  character  of  services  they  pr9^^de  for  the  people.  Choral 
services  are  all  very  well  and  useful,  but  until  the  Christian 
Sacrifice  is  elevated  to  its  old  and  true  place — until  sermons 
and  services  fall  into  theirs,  all  such  archaBological  dissertations 
as  Mr.  Walcott  has  again  served  up  for  the  twenty-fifth  time 
are  beside  the  point  and  valueless.  As  a  literary  essay 
Mr.  Walcott's  contribution,  which  smacks  of  the  Dr.  Dryasdust 
school,  must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  and  out  of  place  in  the 
company  in  which  it  finds  itself. 

The  essay  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould  '*  On  the  Revival  of  Reli- 
gious Confraternities,"  is,  as  we  iave  aheady  said,  marked  by 
a  dash  of  style  and  vigour  of  thought  which  is  eminently 
attractive.  It  sets  forth  what  is  so  greatly  needed  by  the 
National  Church,  and  gives  sufficient  hints  as  to  how  the  want 
may  be  supplied.  The  argimients  are  cleverly  put,  the  effort 
is  well-sustained  throughout,  and,  while  it  is  written  in  a 
manner  to  commend  it  to  the  general  attention  of  the  well- 
informed  layman,  there  are  i)oints  on  several  pages  that  may 
be  wisely  noted  both  by  Whig-Liberal  and  Palmerstonian 
bishops,  as  well  as  by  the  clergy  in  general. 

We  confess  ourselves  a  little  disappointed  with  Mr.  Blenkin- 
sopp*s  essay  on  the  **  Re-union  of  the  Chm'ch."  First  of  all, 
the  title  is  a  mistake,  for  the  Church  is  only  r'lslhhj  divided  : 
We  still  **  believe  in  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 
Then  there  is  very  little  that  is  new  from  end  to  end — an 
obvious  want  of  research.  Most  of  the  facts  having  been 
taken  from  the  recent  Union  publications  (in  many  cases 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  labours  of  others,)  while 
the  plan  of  the  essay  is  ill-considered  and  the  writing  somewhat 
slip-shod  and  loose.  Then,  again,  some  of  the  historical 
statements  are  hardly  accurate.  -K.^/-,  King  Charles  the  First 
had  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years  before  Innocent  the 
Eleventh  succeeded  to  the  tiara.  It  could  not  have  been  in 
his  reign,  therefore,  that  Cerri  was  sent  on  a  Re-union  errand 
by  that  Pope,  (p.  209.)  Nor  was  it  in  King  Charles's  time 
that  the  Nag's  Head  Fable  was  invented,  (p.  210.)  It  was  first 
mentioned  in  a  book  Be  InvesHg.  Vera  et  Visih,  Christi 
EcclesuCy  published  in  1604 — the  second  year  of  King  James 
the  First.  Nor,  still  fmther,  can  we  think  that  the  use  of 
**  that  ornament  of  nature,  the  beard"  is  one  of  the  **  doctrinal 
points"  of  difference  between  East  and  West." — (P.  192.) 
Apart^  however,  from  the  above-mentioned  defects,  we  rejoice 
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exceedingly  that  Corporate  Re-uuion  is  here  treated,  and  that 
u  useful  Hummarv  of  facts  and  arguments  is  provided  on  this 
subject,  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  interest  to  many.  The 
essay  would  well  have  borne  compression. 

Mr.  Trevor's  essay  on  "The  Conscience  Clause'"  8tate.H 
with  clearness  and  precision  the  case  which  Archdeacon 
Denison  has  so  ably  and  consistently  advocated  for  years.  If 
the  Catholic  school,  and  its  organ  the  English  Church  Union, 
had  given  political  topics  that  importance  and  influence  which 
they  so  ob^-iously  deserve,  we  should  not  now  have  foimd 
ourselves  in  so  impleasant  a  quandary-.  But  as  long  as  the 
clergy  professing  political  impartiality  give  their  support  to 
Liberals  so  long  must  they  expect  a  **  Liberal" — i.e.,  an 
illiberal  treatment.  Mr.  Trevor  depends  upon  facts  anil 
alignments  rather  than  on  strong  adjectives  for  his  strengtli, 
consequently  his  statement — though  the  style  is  abrupt — is 
exceedingly  forcible. 

Mr.  Peny's  paper  is  a  laborious  and  clever  reply  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  in  which  the  minor  frv*  of  Dry  Anglicans 
— like  Mr.  Milton,  Mr.  James  and  others,  get  (what  they  desire 
but  do  not  deserve)  special  attention.  The  fault  of  the  paper 
seems  to  be  that  the  broad  principle  of  maintaining  that  what 
was  not  legally  abolished  is  stiU  in  force,  is  not  suflfiiciently 
dwelt  upon :  too  much  attention  being  devoted  to  minor  details : 
impoi-tant  to  lawyers,  but  rather  uninteresting. 

The  editor's  own  paper — one  of  the  best  in  the  book — 
deals  exclusively  with  the  two  liturgies  of  Edwai'd  the  Sixtli. 
and  contains  a  series  of  original  comments,  remarks,  and 
criticisms  of  veiy  great  value.  This  is  a  time  for  bold  writing 
and  plain  speaking — which  here,  no  one  can  doubt,  we  get. 
The  day  for  wrajiping  up  good  thoughts  and  wise  proposals  in 
hazy  language  and  misty  sentences  is  gone  by.  Mr.  Shipley 
deseiTcs  the  best  thanks  of  Anglo- Catholics  for  his  valuable 
and  most  successful  labours. 

And  so  we  end  oiu*  imi)erfect  remarks.  The  ill-concealed 
bittemoss  of  The  Athenreum,  as  well  as  the  ponderous  warnings 
of  the  Record,  the  shallow  comments  of  the  Pall  M(dl  Gazette, 
and  the  slip-shod  platitudes  of  the  Clerical  Journal,  which 
latter  apparently  unites  tlie  temper  of  an  aged  and  dyspeptic 
female  with  the  explosive  language  of  an  angi-y  school  boy,  are 
sufficient  indications  of  the  importance  of  this  veiy  able 
collection  of  essays.  Attacks  upon  it  indicate  its  i)ower  of 
receiving  them,  and  should  be  regarded  as  so  many  acceptable 
compliments  by  its  energetic  editor.  As  gratuitous  advertise- 
ments thev  are  valuable,  as  literarv  criticisms  thev  ai*e  woiih- 
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less.  To  enable  a  wnter  to  criticise  a  book  with  judgment 
and  jastice,  some  knowledge  of  its  contents  should  be  sought 
for.  How  far  this  has  been  done  in  the  cases  in  point,  a  study 
of  the  various  carping  remarks  in  question  would  soon  make 
evident.  Sceptics  and  Protestants,  however,  reasonably  find 
it  difficidt  to  understand  the  Catholic  position. 
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Art.  XXm. — 1.  The  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prcnger: 
Being  an  Historical,  Ritaal  and  Theological  Commen- 
tary on  the  DeTotional  System  of  the  Ghorch  of  England. 
By  John  Henry  Blunt,  M.A.  Part  I.  London: 
Rivingtons,  1866. 

2.  Tlie  Prayer  Book  Interleaved ;  With  Historical  Hlnstra- 

tions  and  Explanatory  Notes,  arranged  parallel  to  the 
Text.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion,  B.D.,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Beaumont,  M.A.  London :  Rivingtons, 
1866. 

3.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Sarum ;  together  with  the 

Kalendar  of  the  same  Church.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  with  a  Preface  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
Charles  Walker,  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
T.  T.  Carter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Clewer.  London: 
J.  T.  Hayes,  1866. 

4.  R'lUud  luacctiraeics.      By  the  Honorary  Snb-Sacristan 

to  the  Society  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  London: 
J.  T.  Hayes,  1866. 

These  four  volumes,  all  diflfeiing  in  degree,  both  as  regards 
merit  and  CathoUc  sentiment,  are  yet  rehable  indications  of 
the   progress   which   liturgiological   knowledge   is    so    surely 
making  amongst  us,   Mr.   Blunt's  Commentary  on  the  Prayer 
l^ook,  being  the  most  ambitious  as  well  as  the  most  important. 
We  regret  that  sucli  a  volume  should  have  been  published  in 
instalments,  because  until  the  whole  is  before  us,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  accm-atcly  its  true  value  and  character  without 
knowing  in   wliat   manner  the  Sacramental  portions  will  be 
treated.     The  present  part,  however,  gives   promise  both  of 
literary   excellence   and   of  a   sound  Catholic  position  being 
assumed  ;  excepting  the  curious  and  misatisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  declaratoi-y  absohition  in  the  daily  matins  and  even- 
song is  treated :  of  which  more  hereafter.     And  the  Messrs.  ' 
Rivingtons  may  be  sincerely  congratulated  on  ha\ing  plucked 
up  courage  to  issue  such  a  high-toned  and  CathoUc  treatise. 

1.  The  volimie,  which  is  a  handsome  imperial  octavo  in 
size,  contains  nearly  300  pages,  breaking  off  at  the  end  of  the 
Commentary  on  the  Collects.  Its  most  original  portions  con- 
sist of  **  An  Historical  Introduction,"  '*  The  Principles  of 
Ceremonial  Worship,"  '*  The  Manner  of  Performing  Divine 
Service,"  by  Dr.  Dykes ;  **  The  Accessories  of  Divine  Service," 
by  Mr.  Perry;  '* Notes  on  the  Minor  Hohdays,"  by  Mr.  J- 
T.  Fowler;  and  Comments  on  the  Litany,  by  Mr.  W.  Bright. 
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The  general  information  gathered  together  in  the  book  is 
considerable,  and  in  the  main  accurate ;  while  the  manner  in 
which  light  is  thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  Collects,  Epistles, 
and  Gospels,  and  their  relation  to  the  uses  of  the  rest  of 
Christendom  deserves  high  commendation.  This  portion  of 
the  book  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  our  readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  from  the  foUowing  extract  commenting  on 
''Palm  Sunday."— (P.  96)  :— 

*•  The  last  week  of  Lent  has  ever  been  obseiTed  by  Christians 
as  a  time  of  special  solemnity,  and  from  the  awfully  important 
events  which  occmTed  in  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's  life,  which 
it  represents  to  us,  it  has  been  called,  from  primitive  times,  the 
Great  Week  and  the  Holy  Week.  During  this  period  there 
was,  as  early  as  the  days  of  S.  Chryaostom,  a  general  cessation 
of  business  among  the  Christian  part  of  the  people  ;  fasting  was 
observed  with  greater  strictness  than  in  the  other  weeks  of 
Lent,  and  special  acts  of  mercy  and  charity  were  engaged  in  by 
all,  the  emperors  when  they  had  become  Christian,  setting 
an  oflBcial  example  by  ceremonies  of  wliicli  our  Eoyal  Maundy 
is  a  relic. 

**  The  first  day  of  the  Holy  Week  is  called  Lidulgcnce 
Sunday  in  the  Lectiouary  of  S.  Jerome,  and  in  many  other 
later  writers.  This  name  has  been  exj^lained  by  a  custom  of 
the  Christian  emperors,  who  used  to  set  prisoners  free  and  close 
all  courts  of  law  during  Holy  Week.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  use  before  this  practice  originated,  which  was  not  earlier 
than  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  It  has  also  been  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  the  reconciliation  of  penitents.  In  the 
Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory,  there  is  the  phrase  *  per  quem  nobis 
indulgentia  largitur,'  in  the  proper  preface  for  this  day,  and  *ut 
indulgentiam  i)ercipere  mereamur,'  in  the  collect  for  Tuesday, 
from  which  it  may  be  infen-cd  that  the  name  Indulgence 
Simday  (and  Indulgence  Week)  originally  pointed  to  our  Lord's 
work  of  redemption,  and  His  gi-cat  love  in  going  forward 
willingly  on  this  day  to  meet  His  sufferings.  This- day  is  also 
called  Hosanna  Sunday  in  some  pai'ts  of  Europe  and  the  East. 

**  But  a  far  more  common  name  is  that  by  which  it  is 
familiarly  known  to  us :  that  of  Palm  Sunday.  It  is  called 
Dominica  in  raw  is  palmanLm  in  tlie  Sacramentary  of  S.  Gregory, 
and  Dominica  in  ramis  olicarum  in  that  of  S.  Ambrose,  and  in 
the  former  there  is  plain  reference  to  the  ceremony  of  branch- 
bearing  as  one  then  in  use,  as  well  as  to  the  act  of  the  Jews 
which  originally  gave  the  name  to  the  Sunday.  The  words  are 
in  the  benediction  of  the  people,  *  May  Almighty  God  grant  unto 
you,  that  as  ye  present  yourselves  before  Him  with  branches  of 
palm  and  of  other  trees,  so  after  your  depaiiure  from  this  life 
ye  may  attain  to  appear  before  Him  with  the  fruit  of  good  works 
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and  the  palm  of  victor}'/  lu  the  Ambrosian  rite  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  ceremony  was  then  in  use ;  but  S.  ChrysoBtom 
mentions  the  shaking  of  the  palm-branches  {atUiv  rk  fidia)  as  one 
of  the  customs  of  the  day  in  one  of  his  sermons  for  the  Great 
Week. 

**  In  the  ancient  English  Chm-ch  the  benediction  of  the 
Palms  took  place  before  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
First  an  acolyte  read  Exod.  xv.  27.  xvi.  10,  the  narrative  of 
Israel's  encamping  by  the  twelve  hills  and  three-score  and  ten 
palm  trees.  Then  a  deacon  read  S.  John  xii.  12-19,  the  account 
of  our  Lord's  triumphal  entry.  After  this,  the  palm,  yew,  or 
willow  branches  being  laid  upon  the  altar,  the  priest  (vested  in 
a  red  silk  cope),  pronounced  an  exorcism  and  a  blessing  over 
them,  which  were  followed  by  four  collects.  A  procession  then 
passed  roimd  the  church  singing  anthems,  and  distributing  the 
branches;  after  which  began  the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  The  custom  is  still  represented  in  some  places  by 
decking  the  church  with  willow-branches  on  Palm  Sunday; 
and  almost  everywhere  by  the  country  people  bearing  them 
in  their  hands  as  they  walk  out  in  the  afternoon. 

**  On  this  day  the  Church  has  always  begun  to  set  before 
God  and  men  the  Gospel  account  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  Lectionary  of  S.  Jerome  and  in  the  ancient  missals  of 
the  Church  of  England,  S.  Matthew's  narrative,  or  the  'Passion 
according  to  S.  Matthew,'  was  fixed  for  the  Gospel  on  Palm 
Sunday,  that  of  S.  Mark  on  Tuesday,  that  of  S.  Luke  on 
Wednesday,  and  that  of  S.  John  on  Good  Friday.  Until  1661 
the  26th  and  27th  chapters  of  S.  Matthew  were  still  read  for  the 
Gospel  on  Palm  Simday,  and  the  18th  and  19th  of  S.  John  on 
Good  Friday ;  but  a  marginal  note  in  Sancroft's  writing  is 
appended  to  both  these  days  in  the  Dm-ham  book,  directing  tke 
first  chapter  to  be  left  out  in  each  case,  because  it  is  ai)poiuted 
to  bo  read  in  the  second  lesson. 

"  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  day  is  not  repre- 
sented in  any  of  the  Scrip tm*es  for  the  day,  which  are  altogetber 
occupied  with  our  Lord's  Passion.  This  arises  from  the  change 
made  in  1549,  wlien  the  service  of  the  benediction  of  the  palms 
was  set  aside  (in  which  this  characteristic  of  the  day  was  fiUly 
commemorated)  and  only  the  ancient  mass  of  the  day  (wliich 
was  commemorative  of  the  Passion)  was  retained.  This  over- 
sight is  to  be  regretted,  as  there  is  clearly  a  connection  between 
the  usage  of  palm-bearhig  and  the  Divine  ritual,  both  of  Sinai 
and  the  New  Jerusalem.  One  of  God's  commands  to  the  Je^^ 
was,  *  Ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees,  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
the  willows  of  the  brook,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
your  God  seven  days.'  And  in  the  Revelation,  S.  John  writes, 
*  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
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could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  were  in  their  hands/" 

The  above  quotation  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  kind  of 
information  and  commentary  provided  by  Mr.  Blunt,  which  we 
quite  admit  to  be  of  a  character  calculated  to  render  his  volume 
a  really  standard  work.  It  is  wholly  wanting  in  those  absurd 
and  far-fetched  notions  implying  that  the  Anglican  Reformers 
had  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  Service-books,  or  made  their 
changes  on  the  strength  of  ancient  Oriental  precedents — a 
pleasant  delusion  with  which  some  persons  are  afilicted ;  while 
its  contributors  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  either  to  provide 
eccentric  interpretations  or  to  display  their  own  information. 
Moreover,  its  tone  throughout  is  high,  calculated  to  advance 
the  Catholic  Revival,  and  so  to  promote — by  extending  the 
necessary  work  of  preparation  now  going  on  upon  all  sides — 
the  future  Corporate  Re-imion  of  the  separated  portions  of  the 
Christian  Family.  As  regards  details,  we  must  enter  our 
protest  against  the  musical  position  taken  up  by  Dr.  Dykes. 
Modem  experiments  Avill  only  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  while 
all  sincere  suppoi-ters  of  the  Catholic  Revival,  ynO.,  in  the  end, 
be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  ancient  system  of  Plain 
Song  common  to  Western  Christendom,  set  forth  for  members 
of  the  National  Church  in  the  old  Sarum  Service  Books - 
Anything  short  of  this  is  tentative  and  temporary,  and  will 
infallibly  lack  general  acceptance.  The  third  section  of  the 
**  Ritual  Introduction  to  the  Prayer  Book'*  is  very  able,  facts 
being  accm-ately  stated  and  somid  arguments  deduced  from 
them.  The  tabular  lists  of  ornaments  at  pp.  Ixxii.-lxxiv.  will 
prove  of  great  practical  use,  and  may  really  be  reUed  on  as 
containing  those  which  are  legal  and  customary.  This  portion 
of  the  book  will  be  found  exceedingly  valuable,  both  in  removing 
misconceptions  and  in  the  work  of  building-up  the  uninformed. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  terms  **gremial''  and  **  apron*'  are  here 
given  as  synonymes.  A  gremial  is  a  white  towel  used  by  a 
Catholic  bishop  in  ordination,  etc. ;  an  apron — i.e.,  bishop's  or 
archdeacon's  apron,  in  common  parlance,  is  the  shoit  black 
silk  cassock  ordinarily  worn  by  tjiose  dignitaries.  The  **  Com- 
parative Table  of  Colours*'  at  pp.  Ixxix.-lxxx.  will  also  be  found 
of  considerable  use.  In  the  Comments  on  '*  the  Preface,"  as 
well  as  in  the  **  Historical  Introduction,"  suflScient  importance 
is  not  given  either  to  the  marked  changes  consequent  on  the 
robbery  of  our  parish  churches  by  the  King's  Commissioners, 
nor  to  the  universal  loss  of  Catholic  traditions  suifered  diuing 
the  Great  Rebellion.     There  is  valuable  evidence  that  in  large 
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churches   the   dignity  and  beanty  of  ancient   times  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James ; 
while  it  is  undoubted  that  the  Catholic  prelates  for  the  first 
ten  years   of  King  Charles   the  First's  reign   succeeded  in 
restoring  life  and  dignity  to  the  public  services  of  the  ChurcL. 
Nevertheless  the  immediate  results  of  the  Beformation  was 
an  increase  of  licence   and  irreligion — as  some  of  the  most 
Protestant  of  the  **  Reformers**   continually  dechired.     "An 
Introduction  to  the  Calendar"  with   **  The  Minor  Holidays'* 
immediately  following,  are  written  in  an  excellent  and  most  com- 
mendable tone — ^thoroughly  satisfactory ;  and,  while  there  is 
little  new  in  the  information  gathered  together,  that  which  is 
provided  is  just  such  as  the  painstaking  student  of  the  Prayer 
Book  should  find  set  forth  before  him.      The  notes  on  the 
Forms  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  are  useful,  accurate, 
and  judiciously  selected.     Here  the  works  of  Maskell,  Porchas, 
Proctor,    and   Chambers   are  constantly  made  use  of.      The 
comment  on  the  Magnifii'dt^  (p.  83,)  admirable  as  far  as  it 
goes,    does   not   sufficiently   set    forth   its  proper  dignity  or 
characteristic.      We   should   have   desired   a   more  full   and 
plaiiily-Avritten  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  this  beautiful 
Song  of  Mary  and  memorial  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Etemal 
Word,  was  rendered  by  our  scriptural  and  beloved  Chinch  in 
times  gone  by.     The  Consuetudinary  of  Sarum  would  have 
provided  directions  for  chanting  it,  and  rules  to  be  observed  by 
those  wlio  took  part  in  the  office — information  of  great  interest 
now  that  many  judicious  restorations  ai'c  being;  so  properly 
made  in  this  age  of  the  Catholic  Revival.     The  Sanim  Psalter, 
refeiTed  to,  is  by  no  means  so  full  or  definite  as  the  Con- 
suotudiniiry.     The  **  Notes  on  the  Athanasian  Creed,"  though 
brief,    aro,   tlioologically  speaking,  very  accurate  and  foil  of 
vahie.     With  so  many  it  is  the  case  that  a  want  of  substratum 
leads  to  self- elaborated  crotchets,  which  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten  are  either  heretical  or  savouring  of  heresy.     The  practical 
and  systematic  study  of  dogmatic  tlicolog>'  is  the  only  cure  for 
this.     Mr.  J^riglit's  Commentary  on  the  Litany  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.     Full  of  research,  wdtli  respectful  consideration  for 
ancient  uses,  and  with  many  ©bscure  points  lengthily  discussed,  • 
this  part  of  the  volume  is  of  ver\'  high  value.      The  Editor 
could  not  have  intrusted  it  to   an  abler  man.     It  has  alvaTS 
struck  us  tliat  Mr.  Bright  is  far  more  successfiU  in  a  work  of 
this   character   than   in   essay   writing   or  book-making— Lis 
style,    in   the   latter,    being   the  reverse  of  easy  or  poUsbed. 
whereas  in  ihc  case  imder  consideration  his  Comment  an*  and 
Notes  are  all  that  coidd  be  desii'ed. 
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The  comments  on  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels  are 
discriminating,  full  of  information,  and  of  an  undoubtedly 
Catholic  character.  The  tabular  arrangement,  giving 
respectively  the  Modem  English,  Salisbury,  Modem  Roman, 
and  Eastern  uses,  as  regards  Epistles  and  Gospels,  together 
'  with  the  ancient  Introits,  and  the  proper  translated  Hymns  for 
mattins  and  evensong,  is  most  valuable :  while  the  incidental 
information  conveyed  in  the  footnotes  is  considerable.  No 
pains  have  evidently  been  spared  to  render  this  part  of  the 
book  efficient  and  complete.  Mr.  Blunt  deserves  high 
commendation  for  the  success  of  his  labours.  As  far  as  he  has 
gone,  excepting  the  paragraph  **The  General  Confession," 
— (?•  3) — which  is  founded  throughout  on  a  theological  mis- 
conception— we  had  almost  written  **  error  " — ^he  has  done 
his  work  well,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  render  this  book 
a  standard  treatise.  *'  The  effect  of  this  absolution  ''  writes 
Mr.  Blunt,  *'  in  the  daily  services  of  the  Church  is  (1)  to 
reconcile  the  Church,  as  a  community,  daily  to  her  God, 
through  the  mercies  of  Christ ;  (2)  to  prepare  each  person 
present  for  the  work  of  oifering  praise  to  Him  ;  (3)  to  convey 
pardon  of  sin  to  an  extent  correlative  with  the  extent  of  peni- 
tence in  those  over  whom  it  is  uttered."  Now  here  are  three 
propositions,  which  are  fanciful,  unprecedented,  untheological 
and  without  sound  foundation.  No  standard  theologian  in 
Westem  Christendom  would  approve  of  Mr.  Blunt's  pecu- 
liarities, while,  if  instead  of  priest  and  penitent,  we  substituted 
"physician"  and  **  patient,"  applying  Mr.  Blunt's  formu- 
laries,— their  true  nature  would  be  manifest  even  to  the  half- 
instructed  or  the  dense.  \\Tien  tcill  people,  othen^dse  well- 
intentioned  and  rational,  sacrifice  their  personal  crotchets  and 
private  peculiarities  ? 

The  shape  of  the  book  is  not,  we  venture  to  remark,  the 
most  convenient,  and  the  ornamental  lettering  at  the  back^  is 
commonplace,  if  not  vulgar. 

2.  **  The  Prayer  Book  Interleaved  "  is  a  volume  of  nearly 
400  pages.  On  the  right  hand  side  we  get  the  Cambridge  pearl 
8vo.  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  the  present 
year,  in  the  printing  of  which  stereotype  plates  have  been  used ; 
while  on  the  left  hand  side  the  editors  have  provided  notes, 
comments,  and  information,  compressed  into  a  few  words  and 
small  space,  of  very  considerable  value.  The  tone  and  nature 
of  the  comments  indicate  great  fairness  and  impartiality,  and 
show  considerable  liturgiological  progress  amongst  the  school 
represented  by  the  editors.  It  has  been  remarked  of  this 
small  volume,  that  is  a  convenient  "cram  book  "  so  called,  for 
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theological  students :  we,  however,  are  enabled  to  say  more 
than  this.  It  is  a  book  of  great  research,  singular  accuracy, 
full  of  valuable  information,  and  calculated  to  be  of  immense 
service  to  beginners  in  the  study  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

3.  Wo  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  Charles  Walker  for  not 
having  done  more  than  give  a  mere  brief  paragraph  regarding 
his  very  valuable  work.     At  a  time  when  men's  minds  are 
being  directed  to  the  study  of  Liturgiology  and  its  sereral 
details,  such  a  volume  deserves  to  be  widely  known  and  care- 
fully studied.     The  book,  which  is  appropriately  dedicated  to 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  successor  of  S.  Osmund,  com- 
mences with  a  short  Introduction  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  Clewer,  in 
which  he  heartily  recommends  the  study  of  the  Sanim  Missal  to 
all  who  feel  interested  in  the  present  Catholic  Revival.     Then 
follows  a  Preface  of  about  17  pages,  in  which  Mr.  Walker  veiy 
satisfactorily  explains  the  several  parts  of  the  Liturgy,  with  the 
ntes  and  ceremonies  used  in  its  administration.     He  contends 
that,  while  our  Reformers  in  the  compilation  of  the  Prayer 
liook  made  many  serious  omissions  from  the  then  existing 
Service  Book,  and  also  were  guilty  of  iutei'polating  prayers  and 
usages  from  the  books  of  the  Continental  heretics,  thev  retained 
Jill  that  was  undoubtedly  Primitive  and  such  Mediaeval  develop- 
ments as  were  not  contradictor}'  thereto ;  showing  from  internal 
e\'idence  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  retain  at  least 
II  great  part  of  that  Ritual,  which  he  observes  was  then  "  a 
recognised  science.'*     In  handling  the  difficult  subject  of  the 
Sarum  colours  he  gives  e\'idence  of  considerable  research,  and 
although  he  may  not  quite  prove  that  the  law  on  that  subject 
can  be  clearly  ascertained,  yet  with  a  few  very  fair  and  plausible 
deductions  from  such  poi-tioiis  of  tlie  law  as  admit  of  no  doubt, 
ho  succeeds  in  showhig  that  a  tolerably  coiTCct  table  of  the 
Sanini  colours  may  be  made  out.     In  his  explanations  also  of 
such  Old-English  phrases  as  **  Hunting  Mass,**  &c.,  he  shows 
liiniself  quite  qualified  for  the  work  he  has  taken  hi  hand. 

The  *^  Calendar*'  and  the  **  Table  of  Feasts**  which 
follow,  have  been  very  cai'efully  drawn  up,  the  vaiious  festivals 
being  given  according  to  their  importance  as  **  Doubles," 
'*  Greater  Doubles,**  &c. 

We  next  have  the  Liturg;\^  proper,  which  is  set  forth  imder 
its  two  gi-eat  diA-isions  of  (A)  The  Ordinary'  of  the  Mass,  pre- 
faced by  the  **  Pnrparatio**  to  be  said  in  the  vestry,  and  (B) 
The  Canon  of  the  Mass,  beside  which  very  admirable  notes  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  pro^^de  explanations  of  the  various 
l>ai*ts  of  tlie  Service.  In  penising  this  portion  of  the  book  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  stinick  by  the  immeasurable  superiority  both 
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as  regards  the  text  of  the  Ser\'ice  itself  and  the  aiTangements 
of  its  various  parts  over  our  present  **  Use."  We  have  lost 
the  minute  rubrics  concerning  the  use  of  Incense,  the  Kiss  of 
Peace,  the  **  Secretae,''  the  "  Fraction,'*  the  **  Elevation,"  the 
*'  Commemoration  of  the  Departed,"  as  well  as  the  rules  as  to 
the  seasons  during  which  the  **  Credo  "  and  the  **  Gloria  "  aie 
to  be  used  and  when  they  are  not, — all  of  which  formed  pai-t 
of  the  Sarum  Liturg}',  as  of  every  other.  The  **  OflSce  to  be 
said  in  the  Vestry  after  Mass,"  comes  next  in  order,  after 
which  is  a  **  Comparative  View  of  the  Saram  and  Modem 
English  Liturgies,"  in  which  the  various  defects  of  the  latter 
are  very  plainly  brought  out.  A  '*  Comparative  View  of  the 
Two  Calendars"  follows,  which,  though  short,  is  sufficiently 
full  to  point  out  the  varieties  between  the  t\\^o. 

The  book  closes  with  the  **  Mass  of  the  Presanctified,"  as 
formerly  used  on  Good  Friday.  It  consists  of  a  lesson  read 
by  the  acolji.e,  the  tract,  a  collect,  a  second  lesson  and  tract, 
after  which  comes  the  **  Passion,"  directed  to  be  sung  in  three 
tones,  the  deep,  the  middle,  and  the  exalted.  Then  follow 
the  Gospel  and  various  collects  and  intercessions,  the  Re- 
proaches and  several  passages  on  the  suffeiings  of  our  Lord 
with  the  antiphon  **  Faithful  Cross"  between  each,  after  which 
are  given  the  rubrics  relating  to  the  reception  of  the  Reserved 
Sacrament  and  to  the  parts  of  the  Mass  to  be  used  during  the 
function.  English  Churchmen  in  general,  and  especially  fliose 
who  long  for  Re-union,  owe  u  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Walker 
for  thus  presenting  them  with  the  fruit  of  his  painstaking 
labours  in  tliis  admirable  volume.  WTiether  we  think  fit  to 
frankly  allow  it  or  not,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  all  who 
are  really  acquainted  with  the  subject  see  that  the  Anglican 
Reformers  degi*aded  our  Liturgy  to  as  low  a  position  as  was 
consistent  with  its  existence.  Parts  were  omitted,  other  por- 
tions mutilated,  paragraphs  transposed,  passages  emasculated 
cf  sacrificial  teaching,  and  subjective  novelties  introduced  :,  so 
tuat  no  really  Catholic  AngUcan  can  be  satisfied  with  it  in  its 
present  form.  He  must  feel  that,  like  *'  the  forty  stripes  save 
one,"  its  use  is  a  deserved  penance.  It  is  tolerated  until  the 
time  comes  for  a  sound  Liturgical  reform,  or  until  **  the  day" 
of  Re-imion  **  breaks,"  **  and  the  shadows"  of  Protestantism 
**  flee  away."  Then  we  shall  ask  at  least  for  Edward  the 
Sixth's  First  Prayer  Book,'''  or,  better  still,  for  the  ancient 
Sarum  Litm-g}-  in  its  entirety — the  Canon  of  which,  \^ith  the 

•  We  regret  that  the  Petition  to  Convocation  on  this  subject,  signed  as 
it  was  by  all  the  leading  Anglo-Catholics,  should  have  been  dropped. 
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simple  exception  of  one  unimportant  word,  is  perfectly  identieal 
with  that  of  the  great  Petrine  Liturgy  of  the  West. 

Jnst  as  when  conyents  were  restored  in  the  Church  of 
Enghmd,  it  was  found  necessary  to  supplement  our  bald  public 
offices  with  something  more  full,  gathered  from  anci^tit  sources, 
e.g.,  by  **The  Day  Hours  of  the  Church  of  England;"  so,  when 
the  religious  Ufe  becomes  more  general,  will  it  be  found  politic 
on  the  part  of  restorers  of  ancient  rules  and  the  originatxHB  of 
modem  religious  conmiunities  to  adopt  for  the  Daily  Sacrifice 
a  form  less  exclusively  subjective — ^bearing  on  communicants, 
rather  than  worshippers — than  that  for  the  celebrati<m  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mr.  Walker 
has  gone  far  to  provide  a  form. 

It  is  a  work  consequently,  which  should  be  on  the  libraiy- 
shelves  of  every  clergyman,  both  as  a  key  to  our  present 
Prayer  Book  and  as  a  volume  full  of  instruction  -and  interest 
upon  points  with  which  all  such  should  be  familiar.  Two  special 
practical  advantages  it  possesses,  viz. :  in  being  printed  in  a 
clear  and  readable  type,  on  a  page  with  sufficient  maigin  for 
notes,  and  in  appearing  in  a  substantial  binding.  We  recom- 
mend it  confidently  to  our  readers  as  a  valuable  and  advanced 
treatise,  well-done,  and  of  no  conmion  interest. 

4.  The  fourth  book  on  our  list  has  already  been  very 
favourably  spoken  of  in  this  Review.  To  those  who  have  not 
realized  in  its  fullness  the  cardinal  verities  of  the  Christian 
Reliii^on  it  may  appear,  as  it  does  apparently  to  certain  writers 
in  tlie  Coufcniponinf  Review,  to  give  too  great  attention  to 
details  in  divine  service.  But  when  once  the  true  and  ancient 
conception  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice  is  accepted,  nothing  can 
be  of  more  importance  than  that  our  clergy  should  learn  to 
catch  the  spirit  and  action  formerly  recommended  by  the 
Church.  These  are  set  fortli  in  the  exceedingly  plain 
directions  here  provided — from  which  so  much  may  be  prac- 
tically learned. 

As  long  as  ignorance  and  prejudice  remain  amongst  the 
olergy — so  long  will  the  grand  idea  of  Re-union  fail  to  take  root. 
Such  works  as  the  above,  however,  all  of  an  advanced  school, 
indicate  how  certainly  both  are  being  removed,  how  efficiently 
the  work  of  catholicising  England  is  being  carried  forward,  and 
how  even  those  whose  vision  is  now  circumscribed,  are 
imwittingly  but  providentially  helping  it  on.  Lan^  Deo 
itaquc  ! 
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Art.  XXrV. — TJie  First  Age  of  Christianity  ami  tht  Church. 
By  John  Ignatius  Dollinger,  D.D.,  translated  by 
Henry  Nutcombb  Oxenham,  M.A.  2  Vols.  London: 
W.  H.  AUen  &  Co.,  1866. 

''  We  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  theology  is  science ; 
and  still  further,  that  it  is  progressive  science.  This  may  sound 
strange  in  ears  accustomed  to  the  quod  seinper,  qiiod  nbiqiie,  quod 
ab  mnnibm ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  What  we  mean,  how- 
ever, is  deductive,  not  inductive,  progress.  There  can  be  no 
progress  in  theology  analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
chemistry.  There  can  be  no  discovery  of  new  facts  from  which 
we  are  to  induce  new  laws ;  but  there  is  and  must  be  a  progress 
analogous  to  that,  for  instance,  in  geometry.  This  progress 
consists  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  fundamental  ideas,  the 
discovery  of  new  relations  involved  in  them,  and  new  spheres  in 
which  they  are  valid.  When  Christianity  was  first  introduced 
into  the  world,  the  whole  mental  tradition  of  mankind  was 
formed  on  a  different  model.  The  new  ideas  came  in  like  a 
flash  of  light,  and  the  soul  opened  to  receive  them.  But  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  could  at  once  be  realized 
in  all  their  fulness  and  all  their  consequences.  It  was  not 
possible  that  everj'thing  antagonistic  to  them  could  immediately 
vanish.  Ages  were  required  to  effect  this.  There  was  a  double 
progress  which  went  on  simultaneously — the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  fundamental  conceptions  into  clear  light,  the  gradual 
throwing  off  of  antagonistic  traditions.  Take  the  Church  of 
the  Fourth  century  as  compared  with  the  Second.  What  an 
immense  body  of  truth  has  already  been  attained,  of  which  the 
previous  time  had  no  articulate  conce j)tion  !  How  much  cleai*er 
is  the  idea  of  God  and  of  the  human  soul !  How  much  more 
free  from  opposing  elements  !  How  much  more  determined  are 
the  manifold  relations,  Divine  and  human  !  In  one  point  of  view 
this  additional  tmtli  is  new  :  in  another  it  is  not  new.  It  is 
new  as  a  purely  scientific  progress :  it  is  not  new  in  regard  to 
its  elements.  For  all  that  the  Fourth  century  believed  of  God, 
the  Second  had  received  implicitly  in  the  original  revelation." 
— Chrhtian  llememhrancn',  No.  181,  p.  281. 

We  ask  no  apology  from  our  readers  for  giving  this  extract  from 
a  recent  number  of  a  contemporary  Review,  for  it  is  a  most 
fitting  motto  to  this  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Dollinger's.  Looking 
back  from  the  developed  truths  of  which  the  germ  must  be 
foimd,  if  anywhere,  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Church,  the 
Rev.  Doctor,  with  an  amount  of  penetration,  a  cultivated 
intellect,  and  a  reverent  spirit  beyond  those  of  most  men, 
systematizes  the  unmethodized  records  of  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  and  gives  us  the  result  in  600  12mo.  pages. 

2o2 
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How  comprehensive  the  work  is  may  be  judged  from  tlie  feci 
that  the  Catholic  tradition  is  all  along  considered  in  relation  to 
the  old  heresies,  to  modem  Calvinism,  Lutheran  justification, 
and  perhaps  Greek  and  Anglican  views  of  the  Church.  We  do 
not  say  that  any  of  these  are  directly  spoken  of,  but  what 
Dr.  D()llinger  considers  the  truth  is  set  forward,  with  these 
perversions  of  it — as  he  would  say — on  his  mind.  And  above 
all,  perhaps  modem  rationalism,  and  the  works  of  such  men  as 
Strauss,  Ikm*,  even  Neander  are  ever  present  with  him.  The 
result  is,  that  we  seem  to  have  the  Church  here  picking  her  way 
amid  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  and  modem  speculation,  the  supe- 
rior of  all,  and  the  sole  rectifier  of  all  opposite  and  contrarient 
views,  or  in  his  o^\•n  verj'  admirable  words,  very  admirably 
rendered  by  Mr.  Oxenliam,  **  outside  this  Church  is  falsehood 
and  deceit,  or  truth  defenceless,  mixed  with  error,  and  left  a 
prey  to  human  caprice,  alteration  and  disfigurement." 

To  say  that  there  will  be  entire  agreement,  even  amongst 
Roman  Catholics,  in  a  representation  so  ^ide  as  this  is,  and 
including  so  much  which  has  been  so  constantly  in  contro- 
versy, would  be  to  assign  to  Dr.  Dcillinger  more  than  Divine 
power.  But  we  may  fairly  say  thus  much,  that  we  have  been 
sui-prised  to  find  how  little  there  is  in  his  representation  which 
we  should  be  inclined  to  question,  how  very  much  which  we 
heai-tily  accept ;  and  how  very  much  more  there  is  on  which 
any  well-instructed  Anglican  would  come  to  an  agreement  at 
once  ^^ith  sucli  a  Roman  Catholic  as  Dr.  DiilUnger,  than 
beforehaiid  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  anticipate. 
Indeed  when  we  see,  as  here,  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
doctrine  displayed  upon  a  field  where  the  eye  amd  the  imder- 
stjiiiding  can  embrace  the  whole  at  once,  one  is  surprised  at 
the  comparatively  small  part  of  it  which  has  been  subjected  to 
alleratiun  by  Ciiristians  properly  so  called.  The  traths  of  the 
Divine  nature,  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Di\'ine  Unity, 
the  Redemption  of  Man,  the  Incarnation,  the  Death,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the  Personality 
and  Oftice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Chm*ch's  position  and 
mission,  may  in  one  aspect  be  said  to  have  been  all  aloii^ 
admitted  in  fact,  though  questioned  as  to  the  way  in  whieb 
they  were  to  be  miderstood.  The  Allans  did  not  for  instance 
([ucstion  the  Trinity,  but  only  the  relation  of  the  Persons. 
Tiie  Nestorians  never  denied  tlie  duality  of  natures  in  our 
Blessed  Lord's  Person,  but  only  questioned  the  time  when  the 
union  t(^ok  jilaco.  The  Doceta*  indeed  denied  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  death,  but  still  they  admitted  that  something  as 
like  a  death  as  could  be  was  needful  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
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wliicli  must  be  complied  with.  The  secondary  doctrines 
logically  connected  with  the  right  faith  were  not  denied.  The 
true  and  real  Presence  of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  grace  and 
jnstification  were  admitted  to  be  true.  Doubtless  all  those 
misbeliefs  would  in  time,  had  they  not  been  met  and  vigor- 
ously opposed,  have  developed  into  all  their  consequences,  and 
would  have  corrupted  the  faith  utterly.  But,  so  far  as  they 
went,  they  only  served  to  prove  what  the  faith  of  the  whole 
Church  was  by  their  vain  endeavours  in  some  cases  to  affix  a  new 
meaning  to  accepted  terms,  in  others  to  admit  the  primary  truth, 
whilst  they  denied  its  necessary  consequences,  or  again  to  take 
in  the  truthful  by  using  language  similar  to,  but  not  identical 
with  that  to  which  they  had  been  all  along  accustomed. 
Rightly  understood  we  have  here  the  strongest  possible  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Church's  dogma.  With  the  Church 
alone  there  has  been  no  question  from  the  very  first,  nor  along 
the  whole  course  of  her  existence  has  she  ever  wavered  in 
her  testimony.  In  fact  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Whenever 
questions  have  been  submitted  to  her  final  arbitrament  she  has 
been  unwavering  in  her  replies.  There  is  no  case  of  General 
Council  deciding  against  General  Council.  Can  we  say  the 
same  of  any  other  authority  ?  Have,  for  instance.  Popes  been 
always  consistent  with  one  another  ?  Dr.  DoUinger  does  not 
touch  tliis  question,  nor  was  he  perhaps  required  to  do  so. 
He  gives  S.  Peter  very  high  prerogatives  (vol.  i.  41-43,  and 
vol.  ii.  99-104  :  indeed  jirt«8///0»  and  seems  incidentally  at 
page  150,  vol.  i.  to  give  liini  all  the  distinction  which  the 
Popes  have  since  claimed.  But  no  one  better  than  Dr. 
Dollinger  knows  that  many  Roman  Catholic  waiters  do  not  see 
in  S.  Peter's  prerogatives,  as  given  in  the  Gospel,  what  is  now 
practised  by  his  successor,  even  in  the  germ.  It  is  of  course 
quite  possible  to  conceive  that  the  seed  of  a  gi'eat  doctrine  may 
lie  by  imdeveloped  until  the  fitting  period  for  its  being  brought 
out  arrives.  It  is  quite  possible  that  though  S.  Augustin  was 
doubtful  whether  S.  Peter's  faith  or  himself  was  a  rock  on 
which  the  Church  was  founded,  and  that  though  S.  Chr\'sostom 
may  be  quoted  against  his  view,  they  would  both  now  decide 
for  Rome's  interpretation.  Still,  after  all,  one  must  admit 
that  with  such  facts  as  these  the  whole  question  of  the  Papal 
supremacy  rests  as  a  dogma  on  a  very  different  ground  indeed 
from  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  or  of  sacramental  grace. 
No  Father  of  the  Church  ever  was  doubtful,  however  confused 
his  statements  might  have  been,  upon  either  of  these  points. 
All  their  expressions  are  intended  to  lead  us  .to  the  doctrine 
which  the   Church  afterwards   stamped  with    her  approval. 
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Inaccuracy  of  language  by  no  means  always  implies  inaccuracy 
of  thought.  It  is  only  after  the  lapse  of  time  that  language 
becomes  dogmatically  fixed ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  a  con- 
fusion has  here  been  made  between  unsystematic  language 
supporting  the  truth,  and  language  making  statements  opposed 
to  what  in  the  end  becomes  a  dogma.  For  instance,  saints  are 
to  be  found  bearing  opposite  testimony  in  the  recently  declared 
doctrine.  Our  own  very  decided  conviction  is  that  there  is 
a  radical  difference  between  opinion  and  doctrine,  and  that  no 
amount  of  mere  authority  can  bridge  over  that  difference- 
There  is  in  fact  an  ambiguity  in  this  word  opinion  which  has 
misled  many.  In  one  sense  all  that  is  not  expressly  ruled  is 
matter  of  opinion.  On  this  understanding  all  those  necessaiy 
consequences  which  follow  logically  from  matter  already  roled 
are  left  open.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  Church  has  the  fullest 
authority  to  close  this  door  to  unbelief  in  the  case  of  persons 
denying  the  immediate  or  even  remote  consequences  of  her 
previous  decisions.  Thus  the  Homooiision  was  a  necessary 
deduction  from  the  eternal  Sonship  of  the  Only-Begotten, 
which  was  the  original  revelation  ;  and  thus,  too,  the 
Theotokos  was  implied  in  the  fact  of  our  Lord  having  come 
do\vn  to  assume  himian  nature  in  all  its  forms  and  vicissitudes. 
Under  the  same  head  we  suppose  may  fall  the  recent  dogma 
of  the  lumiaculate  Conception,  though  the  consequence,  if  it  be 
such,  is  so  very  remote  as  to  excuse  those  saints  who  have 
denied  it,  and  treated  it  as  a  question  which  it  did  not  he 
^\ithin  their  pro\'ince  to  decide. 

But  if  we  take  another  opinion,  such,  e.g,,  as  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Dollinger  will  himself  inform  us 
that  such  an  opinion  is  simply  without  the  authority  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  He  shows  tliat  the  modem  Bibliolatrj'  is 
simply  baseless,  tliat  oiu-  Lord  Himself  quoted  as  Scripture 
what  is  not  contained  in  anv  book  now  received,  S.  John  viL 
38,  S.  Luke,  xi.  49-51.  That  the  Epistle  of  S.  James  cites  a 
passage  as  Scripture  nowhere  now  found,  and  that  two 
epistles  written  by  S.  Paul  are  now  lost ;  that  the  Apostles 
and  their  immediate  successors  took  no  pains  to  obtain  accu- 
rate copies  of  all  the  Apostolic  >viitings.  That  as  regards  the 
Jews  they  were  for  a  long  while  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  doubtful  as  to  the  extent  of  their  own  canon.  The 
three  books  of  Solomon  and  that  of  Esther  they  were  so  doubt- 
ful about,  tliat  witnesses  were  examined  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  in  order  to  settle  their 
canonicity.  In  quoting,  the  Apostles,  sometimes  used  one 
translation,   sometimes  another,  and  occasionally  translated 
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for  themBelves.  These  and  a  great  many  other  facts  are  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  verbal  inspiration.  Yet  it  is  a 
notion  widely  difiused  that  the  Holy  Spirit  so  directed  the 
writers  as  to  guard  them  against  all  error  of  fact,  while,  p.  193, 
we  read  that  S.  John  expressly  corrects  the  chronology  of  the 
older  Gospels,  John  iii.  24. 

He  asserts  that  the  Church  has  no  tradition  as  to  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  matter  of  pure  opinion;  and  if 
the  Church  were  to  attempt  to  define  the  extent  of  inspiration, 
and  to  make  that  a  matter  of  faith  which  can  never  be  other 
than  an  opinion,  she  would  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and 
would  forfeit,  if  it  were  possible,  the  Lord's  promise  of  protec- 
tion against  error.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that,  while  some 
questions  are  undetermined,  others  are  in  their  very  nature 
indeterminate.  That  the  Church  and  the  world  have  always 
in  fact  recognised  this  distinction  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  assert,  and  yet  it  would  have  saved  a  great  deal  of 
argument,  a  great  deal  of  heartburning  had  this  distinction 
be^  kept  in  mind.  The  Church  would  not  have  troubled 
herself  to  range  at  large  over  the  whole  field  of  science  and 
history  in  order  to  give  utterances  which  events  have  proved 
Deut  from  infallible  ;  and  the  world  would  not  have  attacked  the 
Church  as  unduly  limiting  enquiry.  If,  indeed,  on  questions 
which  arise  within  her  own  domain  there  are  subjects  on  which 
she  has  no  tradition  at  all  on  which  to  ground  a  dogma,  how 
shall  she  escape  the  charge  of  rashness  in  pronouncing  dog- 
matically on  subjects  entirely  beyond  her  province  ? 

We  believe  that  it  is  this  aggressive  spirit  more  than  any- 
thing else  which  causes  the  popular  estimate  of  the  claims  of 
the  Koman  Cathohc  Church  to  be  imfavourable.  Men  say — 
religious  men,  we  mean — certainly  the  Church  as  a  whole  could 
never  have  asserted  that  the  sun  revolved  round  the  earth,  nor 
that  Galileo  was  an  infidel,  nor  that  the  Baconian  philosophy 
was  untrue.  If  the  Church's  infallibility  is  to  be  tested  by  her 
decisions  in  these  cases,  certainly  it  is  not  worth  much.  Of 
two  difficulties  choose  the  least.  It  is  better  to  believe  that 
thd  Church  is  providentially  prevented  meeting  altogether,  and 
that  Unity  is  suspended,  than  to  believe  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  so  far  stultified  herself. 

It  is  nothing  to  reply  that  the  view  of  infeJlibility  on  which 
these  decisions  proceed  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted  in 
the  Church  of  Rome — the  reply  is  that  no  such  uncertainty 
attaches  to  the  decisions  of  General  Councils,  the  last  resort  of 
the  undivided  Church ;  for  this  very  argument  is  so  far  in  our 
favour  that  it  pre-supposes  au  uncertainty  where  we  are  told 
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certainty  is  alone  to  be  foimd ;  and  this  is  decisive  ag&inst  the 
view. 

It  will  be  replied  again  that  these  are  not  questions  of 
dogmatic  tnith.  We  admit  it.  But  it  must  be  homo  in  mind 
that  we  are  arguing  against  the  ^dew  of  the  Church's  infidli- 
bility  which  these  and  the  like  decisions  pre-suppose.  The 
Church's  infallibility  is  secured  so  long  as  we  have  the  whole 
Church  speaking,  and  the  subject-matter  such  as  the  Chorch 
can  properly  pronounce  upon.  And  even  if  we  suppose  ihe 
latter  limitation  to  be  complied  with,  what  are  we  to  say  if  the 
fonner  be  disregarded  ?  There  are  numerous  questions  which 
liave  been  decided  by  the  West  since  the  division  of  Christen- 
dom, but  of  which  the  East  knows  nothing,  e.ff.y  western 
Purgatory,  pardons,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Are  these  or  are  they  not  true  developments  ?  We  are  quite 
sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  the  mere  assertion  or 
negation  on  one  side  or  the  other  will  not  settle  the  question. 
There  are  numerous  minute  points  mixed  up  ^vith  each  decree 
which  would  have  to  be  acciutitely  explained ;  there  are  mis- 
miderstandings  at  least  on  one  side  which  require  to  be  rectified. 
A  recent  article  and  some  letters  in  our  own  pages  have  shown 
that  the  text  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Florence  is  not 
certainly  fixed,  and  that  the  interjiretation  of  what  we  have  is 
not  quite  certain.  And  yet  that  text  has  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  confessed  relation  of  Rome  with  separated 
churclies.  Wiilst,  then,  there  is  very  httle  indeed  in  Dr. 
Dolliiiger's  principles  whicli  we  do  not  at  once  accept,  there  is 
every  need  to  })o  vejy  careful  in  tlieir  application.  We  may 
indeed  admit  to  the  fullest  all  that  the  Rev.  Doctor  states  as  to 
S.  Peter^s  prerogatives,  and  may  believe  that  there  is  in  the 
(xospels  the  germ  of  all  that  we  now  see  put  forward,  but  we 
want  sonietliiug  more  for  its  verification  than  the  assertion  of 
it  on  the  part  of  those  who  exercise  it — not,  however,  supported 
by  all  wlio  are  subjected  to  its  authority.  Many  of  the  powers 
we  now  sec  claimed  and  acted  on  are  of  recent  acquisition. 
Indeed,  the  mode  of  proclaiming  the  recent  dogma  is  perfectly 
novel.  All  jnay  be  quite  legitimately  resultant  from  the  gems 
which  are  found  in  the  Gospel,  but  why  then  this  sudden 
violation  of  ancient  precedent  ?  If  we  are  Uterally  to  apply  the 
figure  of  a  germinating  seed,  there  is  regularity  and  no  sudden 
change  of  natiu-e.  If  we  are  to  explain  the  matter  on  the 
convictions  of  those  outside  the  communion  of  Rome,  we  should 
find  them  saying  that  as  the  primal  cause  of  the  separation  of 
East  and  West  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  Papal  supremacy, 
so  this  characteristic  had  always  marked  her  progress  down 
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the  stream  of  liistory — a  continual  exaggeration  of  that  in 
which  at  first  she  failed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  this 
objection.  We  do  not  say  it  is  a  tnie  one,  but  there  is  a 
rraisemhlance  whicli,  taken  in  connection  with  the  facts 
adduced  to  support  it,  entitles  those  who  hold  it  to  advance  it 
with  quite  as  much  confidence  as  those  who  hold  the  opposite 
do  their  \'iews.  And  while  each  side  is  going  on  admiring  their 
own  opinion,  we  see  not  how  an  understanding  is  to  bo  arrived 
at.  And  that  such  an  understanding  is  desirable  no  reasonable 
man  will  dispute.  According  to  all  theories  of  the  fate  of 
schismatical  bodies,  both  the  Greek  Church  in  the  East  and 
the  EngUsh  Church  in  the  West  ought  to  have  fallen  to  pieces 
by  their  own  inherent  weakness.  Three  centuries  have  broken 
up  Lutheranism  in  Germany  by  the  force  of  free-thinking,  and 
the  Calvinism  of  France  and  Geneva,  and  Holland  by  that  of 
Arianism,  but  the  Church  of  England  is  more  lively  and 
influential  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  tlie  Greek  Church  can 
count  rather  more  gains  than  losses.  Why  then  should  we 
stand  aloof  from  each  other  in  fearful  suspicion  ?  Is  there  not 
love  enough  amongst  us  to  induce  us  to  meet  Calmly  and 
examine  our  differences  ? 

Meantime,  however,  we  have  left  Dr.  Dollinger  fai*  behind. 
He  would  we  know  go  as  far  as  any  one  with  strong  con- 
victions in  the  way  of  meeting  and  explaining.  His  book,  in 
laying  do\s'n  with  a  candour  and  fainiess  seldom  equalled  and 
never  surpassed  tlie  practices  of  the  Early  Church,  her  doctrine 
and  her  history,  does  so  with  a  degree  of  fairness  and  a  mastery 
of  the  subject  which  puts  to  shame  the  representations  of  such 
an  one  as  R^nan,  and  with  a  beauty  of  language  not  surpassed 
by  the  author  of  Kcce  Homo,  We  take  a  passage  from  the 
historical  portion  of  tlie  work  which  will  recal  one  of  the  best 
selections  from  Ecce  Homo: — 

**  Thus,  then.  His  works,  like  His  words,  had  a  stamp 
peculiarly  their  own.  To  work  miracles  was  His  natural.  His 
normal  state  ;  He  shewed  Himself  in  His  miracles  as  the  Lord 
and  Ruler  of  nature.  He  commanded  the  winds  and  they  were 
still :  He  walked  upon  the  waves  ;  He  attested  His  power  over 
nature,  and  His  human  kindliness,  by  turning  water  into  wine  ; 
He  fed  thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes  ;  He  freed  those 
possessed  with  devils  ;  He  healed  multitudes  of  the  sick.  Even 
in  the  earlier  period  of  His  ministry,  the  fame  of  His  wondei-ful 
healings  had  spread  through  Galilee,  and  the  sick  streamed 
together  to  Him.  He  fanned  into  a  new  flame  the  spark  of  life 
when  already  quenched,  and  raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the 
youth  of  Nain,  His  friend  Lazarus.  In  remoter  regions,  also, 
He  performed  healings,  as  on  the  servant  at  Capernaum,  the  son 
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of  the  royal  officer  there,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Gauaamtifih 
woman.  Thus  was  every  step  of  His  way  marked  by  deeds  of 
mercy,  not  wrought  through  human  means,  through  gold  or 
goods,  hut  by  the  divine  powers  He  possessed  in  Himself  to 
form,  to  uphold,  to  heal.  He  was  busied  till  late  into  the  night 
with  healing  the  sick  who  were  brought  to  Him  in  great  numb^. 
It  seemed  as  if  an  atmosphere  of  health  and  blessing  breathed 
around  Him.  Diseases  of  the  body,  sins  and  errors  of  the  mind, 
fled  at  His  approach.  A  healing  virtue  streamed  from  the  very 
touch  of  His  garment,  as  indeed  what  took  place  in  His  own 
case,  His  transfiguration,  and  at  last  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  showed  that  His  bodily  nature  was  permeated  and 
ruled  by  the  divine.  He  could  also  endue  His  disciples  with  the 
gift  of  working  miracles.  He  usually  wrought  His  cures  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  for  in  the  hand  the  whole  power  of  mans 
will  is  concentrated  ;  but  often  the  effect  followed  immediately 
on  a  mere  word  from  Him,  a  command  or  a  prayer.  The 
miracles  by  which  He  freely  encroached  on  the  life  of  nature 
were  almost  always  of  help,  and  not  of  punishment ;  one  only 
was  destructive,  the  curse  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  to  give  a 
typical  sign  of  His  judicial  power  over  mankind." — (Vol.  i. 
pp.  19-21.} 

Perhaps  the  miracle  of  the  swine,  wliich  was  at  any  rate  i)er- 
mitted  by  the  Lord,  might  have  been  included. 

The  extraordinary  force  and  vigour  of  the  sketch  of  S.  Panics 
life,  and  specially  the  epitome  of  it  all  in  pp.  127-121^,  will 
arrest  the  attention  of  ever>-  thoughtful  reader  :  it  is  a  master- 
piece of  writing  and  translation.  For  a  concentrated  statement 
of  doctrine  our  readers  will  find  vol.  ii.  pp.  38-52,  a  summary 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  very  complete  and  wonderfully 
concise.  In  fact  the  book,  together  with  its  three  dissertations 
on  Antichrist,  the  Power  of  Life  and  Death  possessed  by  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  Christian  Marriage,  is  wonderfully  well  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  errors  and  bad  practices  of  the  day.  It  is 
too  much  of  an  essence  to  be  popular ;  but  with  scholars  it  will 
be  a  sort  of  text-book.  We  have  already  incUcated  what  would 
be  styled  the  author's  **Uberahty*'  of  view  on  the  inspiration 
and  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  there  are  many  other  \'iewB 
of  his  which  will  startle  some  of  his  readers.  He  holds  that 
not  S.  Matthew  alone,  but  that  S.  John  and  S.  Peter  wrote  in 
the  Aramaic,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  others 
to  translate  their  thoughts  into  Hellenistic  Greek.  He  does 
not  intimate  any  doubt  of  this  not  being  the  generally-received 
opinion.  Again,  he  holds  that  the  lamb  on  which  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  His  disciples  supped  on  the  night  before  His  death 
was  not  slain  in  the  sanctuary. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  40.)     Then,  too, 
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he  understandB  the  supper  at  which  Our  Lord  washed  the  feet 
of  the  disciples  to  have  taken  place  on  the  Wednesday  evening. 
— (Vol.  i.  p.  50.)  Nor  do  we  suppose  that  his  view  of  the 
true  interi)retation  of  the  Apocalypse  will  be  very  generally 
received  in  this  country.  It  appears  to  us  to  mix  up  the 
realistic  and  the  symbolical  in  a  way  which  is  scarcely  ad- 
missible. In  p.  3,  vol.  i.,  Dr.  Doliinger  rather  evades  the 
difficulties  connected  with  our  Lord's  Baptism.  S.  John  records 
the  words  of  the  Baptist,  cap.  i.  81-83  compared  with  Matt, 
iii.  14.  The  Baptist  declares  that  he  knew  Him  not,  and  this 
declaration  he  repeats  with  emphasis.  S.  Matthew  records 
that  S.  John  forbad  our  Lord  coming  to  his  baptism.  The  sign 
from  heaven  was  not  given  till  after  the  baptism :  on  this  point 
the  Evangelists  are  all  agreed.  The  author  says  that  '*  John 
felt  an  imn^ediate  presentiment  that  this  and  no  other  was  the 
object  of  universal  desire,  the  long-expected  Messiah.'*  This, 
however,  is  far  from  the  impression  that  any  one  would  derive 
from  the  harmonized  narrative.  S.  Matthew  iii.  6,  supplies 
the  real  key  to  the  difficulty.  S.  John  demanded  confession  of 
sins,  and  that  this  confession  was  a  very  distinct  act,  the  nar- 
rative of  S.  Luke  assiu^es  us.  When  our  Lord  therefore  came 
and  was  examined  as  to  this  penitence,  S.  John  with  amaze- 
ment found  in  his  own  cousin  the  expected  Messiah.  His 
exclamation,  **  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest 
Thou  to  me  ?"  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  sudden  surprise.  The 
baptism  took  place,  and  then  the  promised  sign  was  vouchsafed. 
We  have  merely  indicated  some  of  the  points  on  which  two 
opinions  may  very  fairly  be  entei-tained.  The  book  is  throughout 
most  interesting,  and  betrays  in  ever}'  page  a  master's  hand. 
It  is  written,  too,  with  an  amount  of  candour  and  large- 
heartedness  which  is  truly  refreshing.  In  the  spread  of  this 
spirit  lies  the  hope  of  a  future  Ee-union  of  Christendom.  We 
have  ourselves  endeavoured  to  be  candid,  and  to  state  our  own 
difficulties,  and  this  course  we  know  our  author  well  enough  to 
feel  assured  will  meet  with  Ids  approval.  In  his  Church  and 
tJie  Churches  Dr.  Doliinger  took  every  pains  to  do  us  justice, 
and  yet  after  all  his  representation  of  the  English  Church  was 
a  caricature.  This  was  quite  certain  to  be  the  case,  seeing 
that  he  took  as  his  main  authorities  the  writings  of  discon- 
tented men  suddenly  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  defects,  and 
who  wrote  with  the  freedom  of  Englishmen  on  what  they 
wished  to  see  altered.  No  foreigner  can  understand  us  in  this 
matter.  All  social,  political,  and  religious  questions  are 
discussed  with  a  freedom  in  this  country  which  would  not  be 
elsewhere  allowed.    But  assuredly  the  great  English  estabUsh- 
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ment  was  in  its  real  working  as  unlike  Dr.  Bollinger's  repre- 
sentation as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  pages  of  Punch  is  to  the 
same  statesman  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Besides,  the  evils  which  caused  so  much  discontent  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since,  have  either  altogether  disappeai'ed,  or  are  at 
least  so  far  mitigated  as  to  very  much  alter  tiie  face  of  things. 
To  a  wonderful  extent  the  Church  of  England  has  recovered 
the  masses  who  had  then  disowned  her  communion.  She  is 
not  sinking  nor  settling  on  her  lees,  but  is  as  active  as  she  has 
ever  been  ;  and  as  a  mass  her  clergy  are  as  zealous  in  winning 
souls  as  any  national  clergy  in  Christendom. 

So  that  with  all  our  candour  we  shall  do  nothing  whilst  we 
stand  apart.  Numberless  points  we  misunderstand  vrith  all 
our  wish  to  understand.  Dr.  Newman  has  given  an  explana- 
tion of  the  decree  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  was 
actually  new  to  the  entire  English  clergy,  who  had  tried  to 
miderstand  it.  Dr.  Pusey  has  made  a  mistake  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  of  extreme  imction  as  taught  by 
the  Roman  Church,  and  this  quite  unintentionally.  If  we 
misimderstand  Roman  teaching  Roman  -  Catholics  equally  mis- 
imderstand  us.  All  the  writing  in  the  world  will  not  enable 
us  to  come  to  a  perfect  imderstanding :  only  we  do  claim  to 
be  treated  with  equal  candour  to  that  which  we  extend  to 
others.  We  do  say  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  we  desire  that  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  each  side  shall  be 
fairly  and  impartially  weighed. 

One  word,  ere  we  conclude,  as  to  the  admirable  tmJ 
scholarly  manner  in  which  Mr.  Oxenham  has  ti-aiislated  this 
work,  and  set  it  before  the  Englisli  peoiJe.  It  is  so  presented 
in  tlie  most  clear,  im-involved  and  flo\Ning  prose,  as  that  one 
could  liardly  imagine  it  to  be  a  translation  at  all,  being  per- 
fectly free  from  foreign  idioms  or  im-English  peculiarities; 
while  the  few  additional  notes  of  the  translator  are  pointed  and 
valuable. 


[The  paper  on  **  The  Political  Aspect  of  tlie  Pie-uniou  Move- 
ment" is  unavoidably  postponed.] 
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No.  XVI. — Notes  on  the   Political  and  Social  Aspects 
OF  Re-uxion  with  the   Eastern   Church,  by  the  Rev. 

C.    F.    LOANDER. 

Efforts  for  proinotiug  unity  with  the  Eastern  Cliurcli  have  been 
revived  in  late  years,  and  with  gi-eat  hopefuhiess,  because  with 
some  practical  results.  The  history  of  the  Patriarchate,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  our  ^eatest  Eastern  Liturgiologist,  to  our 
sorrow  but  to  his  own  great  gaui  now  removed  from  amongst 
us,  his  edition  of  the  gi-eat  Liturgies,  and  the  labours  of  others  in 
the  same  direction,  have  tended  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
sympathy  between  two  great  divisions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Eastern  and  Anglican.  Our  common  position  in  respect  of 
the  Roman  Communion,  the  reverence  naturally  felt  towards 
the  most  conservative  portion  of  the  whole  Church,  that  wliich 
has  apparently  lost  less  than  any  other  of  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  ApostoUc  times,  which  seems  to  reproduce  the 
mind  and  times  of  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Basil  and  S.  Cyril  with 
the  greatest  fidelity ;  the  poHtical  circumstances  which  are 
connected  with  tlie  position  of  the  Orientals,  and  in  which 
England  has  so  deeply  interested  herself,  though  alas !  in  an 
antagonistic  directiou,  all  tend  to  attract  a  deeper  interest  to 
this  most  impoi-tant  question.  Attempts  indeed  have  been 
made  before  and  failed,  hut  it  is  not  the  character  of  English- 
men, much  less  surely  of  English  Catholics,  to  allow  such 
a  reason  to  deter  them  from  fui-ther  efforts. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper  to  contribute  a  few- 
facts  to  this  important  inquiry,  to  consider  the  difficulties 
which  they  suggest,  and  the  course  which  may  best  be  adoi)ted 
for  overcoming  them.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  **  The  Eastern 
Question  "  forms  a  very  serious  element  in  the  consideration 
of  the  prospects  of  I'liity  with  the  Oriental  Church.  England 
has  taken  up  a  political  position  in  defence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  more  strictly  than  any  other  nation,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power.  France,  while  doubtless 
anxious  to  restrain  any  increase  of  influence  to  other  great 
})Owcrs,  has  also  in  view  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman 
Church,  both  for  a  religious  object  and  as  a  powerful  means  of 
advancing  her  own  interests.  Russia,  however,  has  always 
made  the  Eastern  question  in  a  special  manner  her  own,  and 
has  endeavoiu-ed  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  pri^ilege  of 
defending  the  Eastern  Christians. 
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The  obvious  feeling  of  an  English  Catholic  with  respect  to 
the  i)olitical  position  of  his  country  in  this  question  must  be  of 
shame  and  regret  that  a  nominally  Christian  power  should  be 
considered,  and  really  be,  one  of  the  great  instruments  of  propping 
up  nn  essentially  infidel  kingdom,  that  her  authority  and 
prestige  both  national  and  commercial  should  be  employed  for 
such  an  unchristian  purpose.  Nor  will  our  alarm  at  this 
unnatural  phenomenon  be  diminished,  when  we  find  that  the 
agents  by  whom  her  policy  is  more  immediately  carried  out  are 
led  to  forget  that  tliey  are  representatives  of  a  Christian  country, 
and  consider  that  the  whole  question  is  a  mere  matter  of 
worldly  policy.  A  great  deal  has  doubtless  been  effected 
through  the  influence  of  our  representatives  in  Constantinople 
for  t]ie  amelioration  of  the  religious  and  political  condition  of 
the  Christians  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  yet  at  the  same  time 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  same  authority,  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed,  has  been  led  to  recognize  the  Porte,  not 
merely  in  a  national  but  also  in  a  rehgious  point  of  view.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  with  whatever  prejudices  ambassadors 
have  gone  to  Constantinople,  as  against  the  religious  influences 
of  the  Turks,  they  have  invariably  ended  in  promoting  that 
influence.  The  Turkish  character  in  its  better  aspect  has  a 
certain  charm  for  those  who  are  not  really  Catholics.  It  is 
only  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  really  and  intelligently 
held,  that  can  teach  men  to  appreciate  the  actual  inferiority  rf 
the  Mahometan  to  the  Christian  faith.  To  a  Protestant  mind, 
undogmatic  and  vague  in  its  apprehensions  of  the  Truth,  there 
is  nothing  so  revolting  in  the  Mussulman  religion  when  pre- 
sented in  its  most  specious  and  attractive  garb.  The  religious 
Turk,  who  frequently  Uves  above  the  principles  of  liis  reUgion, 
and  has  imbibed  much  of  the  higher  as  well  as  the  more 
civihzing  influences  of  the  Christianity  which  exists  around  him, 
has  a  high  idea  of  the  superintending  providence  of  the  Deity, 
and  moral  responsibility,  and  the  law  of  his  Prophet  is  to  him  a 
far  more  real  religion,  /./.,  a  tie  of  obligation,  than  the  Gospel 
is  to  many  professing  Christians.  His  stated  times  of  prayer 
religiously  observed,  his  fasts  and  festivals,  his  rules  of  diet, 
are  to  him  real  obligations,  and  a  Protestant  without  any 
tangible  dogmatic  rule  for  himself,  but  such  as  his  own  private 
judgment  adopts  out  of  the  Bible,  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
a  man  who  really  lives  under  a  nile  like  the  Turk  is  so  far 
living  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  himself.  A  great  change 
has  taken  place  among  the  Turks ;  polygamy  is  decreasing  in 
face  of  the  superiority  of  European  civilization,  the  expense  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Harem,  the  discord  in  many  families, 
and  the  greater  domestic  comfort  of  a  single  wife  and  family  ;  the 
Turkish  woman  is  being  drawn  forth  more  from  her  isolated  and 
degraded  position ;  the  veil  in  a  figurative  as  well  as  literal  sense 
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is  becoming  thinner  and  tliinner.  Turkish  Pashas  and  men  of 
position  marry  European  ladies,  who  naturally  introduce  more 
and  more  of  European  habits  into  their  families  ;  children  are 
sent  to  Paris,  Vienna,  or  London  for  their  education;  Euro- 
pean tutors  or  governesses  are  placed  over  those  at  home. 
The  governors  of  provinces  are  themselves  fostering  education 
and  encouraging  schools  for  their  Christian  as  well  as  Maho- 
metan subjects,  so  that  the  great  advance  which  Turks  have  made 
in  late  years  presents  their  religion  in  a  much  more  favourable 
point  of  view  and  less  in  an  antagonistic  attitude  towards 
Christianity. 

So  much  on  the  Turkish  side  of  this  question.  On  the 
Christian  side  unhappily  there  are  very  many  circumstances 
which  must  arouse  feeUngs  of  regret  and  shame.  Christians 
are  still  suffering  under  the  depressing  influence  of  ages  of 
oppressive  persecution  and  degradation ;  the  examples  of  their 
iniidel  rulers  of  ,past  times,  the  venality  and  corruption  which 
abound  in  the  highest  places,  from  the  Pasha  to  the  petty 
official,  and  are  too  often  imitated  by  the  Christian  Archbishop 
and  the  country  Pope  ;  and  the  licentiousness  which  has  eaten 
into  the  very  core  of  Eastern  Hfe  have  been  too  powerful 
antagonists  to  the  uneducated  condition  of  the  Oriental  Church. 
The  very  conservatism  of  her  character  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  apply  the  necessary  remedies  for  the  many  evils  which  past 
ages  have  fostered.  Education,  though  valued  and  richly 
enjoyed  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  priests,  has  made  but  slow 
and  imperfect  progi'ess  among  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  It 
will  we  fear  be  very  difficult  to  get  a  large  and  inteUigent  ^dew 
of  the  qBKstion  of  reunion  taken  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Eastern  clergy.  This  makes  it  the  more  necessay  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  more  learned  and  eminent  bishops,  with 
whom  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  both  political  motives 
in  respect  of  the  secular  authorities,  and  feelings  of  caution  in 
respect  to  those  placed  under  their  authority,  will  have  great 
weight  and  make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  move.  The 
despotism  exercised  by  the  Czar  over  the  Kussian  Church,  and 
the  infidel  tyranny  of  the  Sultan  over  so  large  a  share  of  the 
remainder  of  the  East  gives  Easterns  a  very  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  influence  of  Parliament  over  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  of  course  perfectly  true  that  we  have  quite  enough  to  endure 
from  the  State,  but  we  mean  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  an 
Eastern  understand  the  force  of  pubhc  opinion,  and  that  if  we 
can  only  influence  public  opinion,  then  Parliament  must  go 
with  us.  We  were  lately  presented  by  a  priest  of  the  Greek 
Church,  who  was  then  a  missionary  in  Hungary,  with  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  proposed  an  accommodation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Calendar,  assuring  us  in  his  simplicity 
that  if  we  could  only  come  to  an  agreement  about  this,  all  other 
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questions  about  doctrine  and  discipline  would  easily  be 
arranged.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  lie  had  already  prewented 
to  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  France,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  to  send  one  also  to  tlie  Queen  of  England, 
though  assured  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  a  mnoh 
more  likely  x)erson  to  consider  it,  as  indeed  it  turned  out,  for 
while  Her  Majesty  returned  the  pamphlet  unread  as  in  a  foreign- 
language,  the  Archbishop  graciously  accepted  the  Eastern's 
good  intentions,  and  expressed  his  cordial  s^noapathy  and  earnest^ 
prayer  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  Our  good  friend  the 
Eastern  would  have  been  only  too  glad  if  he  could  have  sent 
liis  pamphlet  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  his  respect  for  the 
secular  power.  So  again  in  Dr.  Liitledale*s  account  of  the 
interview  of  himself  and  his  brother  priests  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Belgrade,  we  find  His  Holiness  much  disturbed  at  the 
heretical  and  anticluristian  principles  eniuiciated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  though  ParUament  was  the  Ecclesiastical  synod  of 
England.  Since  it  is  the  interest  of  the  newspapers  to  keep  up 
this  delusion,  and  Eastern  readers  see  or  hear  little  more  than 
what  comes  diluted  and  disfigured  through  their  own  press 
which  makes  matters  still  worse,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
should  be  a  great  difficulty  in  conveying  to  their  minds  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  status  of  the  English  Church,  and  in 
proving  that  she  is  not  compromised  by  the  dicta  of  unbelieving 
poHticians.  We  may  hope  that  when  Convocation-has  reformed 
itself,  and  leavened  by  the  real  working  life  of  the  Enghsh 
])riesthood,  represents  more  truly  the  Catholic  element  which 
late  years  have  so  wonderfiilly  developed,  and  becomes 
freed  from  the  restraints,  which  in  God's  Providence  jealous 
govennnents  have  been  permitted  to  impose  upon  it,  lest  its 
very  freedom  should  work  the  harm  of  the  Chureli,  that  then 
tlie  true  synod  actively  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  counsel  will  be 
the  best  answer  tu  the  calumny,  that  the  Chiurch  of  England  is 
only  a  parhanieiitaiy  Church,  and  the  best  witness  to  Easterns 
as  well  as  Westerns  of  our  inherent  spiritual  life. 

Another  point  of  gi-eat  importance  by  way  of  clearing  the 
way  for  a  ropjtrorhcmrut  is  that  we  should  carefully  distinguish 
ourselves  from  the  Protestant  sects  of  the  Continent.  The  East 
comes  into  contact  with  Europe  ver>'  much  tlu'ough  Germany, 
the  Austrian  frontiers  touch  in  numberless  directions  upon 
those  of  tlie  Greek  Cluirch.  This  familiarizes  the  German 
language  to  many  Easterns,  but  Austrian  Catholics  are  not 
likely  to  speak  well  of  the  Church  of  England,  while  a  knowledge 
of  (rerman  enables  the  better-infomied  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  schismatic  and  heretical  character  of  German  Protes- 
tantism with  which  they  are  pleased  to  identify  the  Church  of 
England.  And  what  wonder  ?  when  the  members  of  that 
Church,  as  residents  or  travellers  in  the  East,  have  studiously 
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foeiered  this  idea,  and  by  their  contemptuous  demeanour  towards 
Eastern  CathoHcs,  and  their  wholesale  denunciation  of  the 
▼enerable  ritual,  faith  and  discipline  of  the  East,  have  given  no 
vnreasonable  umbrage  to  the  faithful  whether  ecclesiastics  or 
Udty.  We  have  heard  of  large  plans  of  education  formed  by 
OUT  conntrymen  and  countrywomen  in  which  the  Cathohc  Bishops 
of  the  land  are  quite  ignored.  Lately,  for  instance,  we  had 
SQoh  a  scheme  propounded  by  two  ladies  for  the  education  of 
Bulgaria.  It  is  very  true  that  the  question  of  education  in 
that  country  is  a  very  difficult  one.  The  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  if  we  may  believe  respectable  testimony  on  the  subject, 
do  not  appear  to  favour  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the 
oonsequenoe  is  that  the  Turkish  authorities  arc  taking  it  up 
and  enlisting  a  certain  number  of  lay  Cathohcs  in  its  support 
either  in  opposition  to  or  at  least  without  the  sympathy  of  the 
Clergy.  The  effect  of  this  must  be  to  sever  education  from 
religion,  and  wUl  be  most  disastrous.  In  England  we  have  been 
hronght  to  learn  that  nothing  is  worse  than  irreligious  instruc- 
ti<m,  but  that  the  true  way  of  meeting  infidel  and  latitudinarian 
opposition  is,  not  to  give  up  the  contest  and  resign  ourselves 
helplessly  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  but  to  claim  for  the 
Church  her  rights  and  privileges  as  the  religious  teacher  of  the 
nation,  as  the  promoter  of  aU  sound  learning  as  the  nursing 
mother  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  Conscience-clauses,  Ministers 
of  education  and  the  whole  Bureaucracy  of  Government  are 
impotent  to  stem  the  tide  of  Catholic  feeling  which  is  now 
evoked  on  this  subject.  But  in  the  East  this  opinion  has  to  be 
formed,  and  it  would  be  an  important  consideration  for  those 
who  are  practically  engaged  in  the  question  of  reunion,  how  far 
assistance  might  be  given  to  Catholic  Bishops  in  some  real  and 
large-hearted  scheme  of  education,  not  a  mere  attempt  to  bring 
up  the  young  in  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  Clergy,  but  to 
provide  a  sound  and  yet  liberal  training  which  may  lit  them  to 
become  intelligent  members  of  the  Great  Oriental  Church.  At 
least  it  might  be  proposed  as  one  happy  consequence  of  reunion, 
that  our  own  colleges  and  schools  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
youths  of  the  East  in  a  far  larger  manner  than  ever  before,  for 
were  the  terms  of  communion  satisfactorily  arranged,  then 
Eastern  Bishops  and  Clergy  could  trust  their  yoimg  to  our 
teaching,  and  while  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  us  in  all  good 
faith  to  train  them  most  carefully  in  the  highest  CathoUc' 
practice,  they  would  return  to  their  native  country  with  more 
exact  and  intelligent  views  of  the  position  of  the  English  Church 
and  with  a  true  love  and  sympathy  for  the  Almro  Matres  of 
their  education.  If,  as  would  be  highly  probable,  these  youth? 
subsequently  became  bishops,  and  thus  had  opportunities  of 
influencing  their  clergy  and  flock,  how  hopefully  would  the 
work  of  intercommunion  advance,  how  closely  might  the  bondi» 
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of  charity  betweeu  the  two  branches  of  the  Ghuzch  Calliolie  be 
knit  together. 

But  these  observations  on  the  question  of  eduoaiion  hvn 
been  in  the  way  of  digression.  We  were  speaking  of  the  inter* 
ference  of  Protestants  in  this  matter.  Amerioans  have  alao 
been  busy  in  the  field,  and  though  we  may  hope  that  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  (when  will  ahe  haw 
grace  to  change  her  name?)  when  represented  by  Bishof 
Bouthgate  in  Constantinople  may  have  presented  a  lets 
unfavourable  picture  of  a  daughter  of  the  English  Church  than 
some  of  her  own  missionary  bishops,  at  least  if  Dr.  Gobat  conU 
have  been  called  one,  yet  this  haA  not  everywhere  or  always 
been  the  case,  and  American  presbyterians  and  sectaries  of 
various  names  and  hues,  identified  too  often  with  thoee 
whose  language  they  speak,  have  not  tended  to  prejudice  the 
Eastern  mind  in  favom*  of  the  English  Church.  German 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  have  claimed  us  as  brethren,  and 
members  of  our  Church  have  responded  to  the  claimB  of 
brotherhood ;  English  money  has  often  been  contributed  to  the 
support  of  German  schemes  of  evangelization,  and  members  of 
the  English  Church  when  abroad  attend,  if  any  religious 
worship,  that  of  Protestants  instead  of  that  of  the  Catiiolie 
Chui'ch.  Can  we  wonder  then  that  the  Eastern  mind  should  be 
mystified,  and  that  when  they  see  priests  of  the  English  Church, 
as  Mr.  Denton,  appearing  ''  in  the  simple  garb  of  an  EngliA 
clergyman,''  which  meant  surpUce,  stole  and  hood,  or  as  Dr. 
Littledale  and  his  friends  visiting  the  Archbishop,  or  appearing 
in  the  Chou-  of  the  Cathedi-al  of  Belgrade  in  soutane  and  birretia 
Easterns  should  naturally  ask,  are*  you  indeed  all  members  of 
the  some  Churcli  as  those  whom  we  have  hitherto  known 
glorying  in  the  name  of  Protestants  ? 

Now  all  these  prejudices  have  to  be  removed  before  we  can 
hope  to  enter  with  any  good  eflfect,  upon  the  more  difiicnlt 
theological  questions.  The  historical  claims  of  the  Church 
of  England,  her  undoubted  Apostolic  succession,  as  distinguished 
from  the  reformed  bodies,  her  faith,  her  prayer-book,  her 
ritual,  the  character  and  arrangement  of  her  cathedrals  and 
cliurches,  her  Eucharistic  Liturgy,  must  all  be  explained  to  the 
Eastern  Bishops  by  personal  interviews,  by  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Mysteries  with  all  solemn  accompaniments,  by  com- 
munication in  letters,  by  the  distribution  of  translations  of  oar 
Prayer-book  (<.//.  the  OisSordpace  Dr.  Biber  and  let  Dr. Littledale 
undertake  a  Greek),  by  choice  theological  works,  photographs 
and  engravings  of  our  restored  cathedrals  and  most  Cathohc 
looking  cliurches,  and  by  such  means  as  we  are  delighted  to 
hear  Dr.  Fraser  is  adopting,  viz.,  letters  in  an  Athenian  news- 
paper. Thus  we  may  hope  to  prove  that  we  are  very  different 
even  in  outward  aspect  from  those  who  have  been  claiming  us 
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as  neax  kindred,  and  we  shall  prepare  the  way  for  the  discuBsion 
of  deeper  points  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 

But  again,  we  most  be  careful  how  we  mingle  political 
elements  in  this  important  rehgious  question.  They  are  com- 
plicated  enough  at  present,  let  us  not  render  them  more  so.  They 
enter  very  seriously  into  the  Servian  question.  Servia,  as 
19  well  known,  has  achieved  a  certain  amount  of  independence 
of  Turkey,  and  naturally  is  anxious  to  achieve  still  more. 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  the  bishops  in  other  parts 
of  the  East  are  in  more  dependent  relations  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  there  would  be  a  jealousy  therefore  of  a  Servian 
Archbishop  who  owes  allegiance  in  ecclesiastic  matters  to  the 
Patriarch,  taking  advantage  of  poUtical  freedom  to  adopt  an 
independent  course  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Russia  also  must 
not  be  forgotten,  and  the  Emperor  would  be  jealous  of  anything 
which  appeared  like  English  political  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  Eastern  Church,  which  have  special 
relations  to  himself.  The  Eastern  question,  in  fact,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  whole,  and  though,  as  in  many  other  great  works,  we 
must  begin  with  individuals,  encouraging  intercourse  and 
exchanging  good  ofl&ces,  yet  the  susceptibihties  and  privileges 
of  others  must  not  be  forgotten,  lest,  while  apparently  succeeding 
in  one  quarter,  we  may  be  injuriug  om'  cause  in  another. 

Russia,  indeed,  presents  a  wide  field  for  our  labours  in  the 
work  of  Re -union,  a  field,  moreover,  hitherto  comparatively 
untilled.  How  little,  notwithstanding  the  works  of  Mr.  Black- 
more  and  Dr.  Neale,  do  we  know  of  the  true  state  of  the  Church 
in  Russia — ^how  much  less  does  Russia  know  of  ourselves !  The 
very  fact  of  one  or  two  EngHsh  chaplains  ministering  to  EngUsh 
congregations  in  S.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  so  far  from  giving 
Russian  Christians  an  adequate  idea  of  the  EngHsh  Church, 
has  rather  produced  a  contraiy  effect,  for  certainly  nothing  could 
be  more  inefficient  than  the  ministrations  of  the  late  Chaplain 
at  St.  Petersburg,  nothing  less  calculated  to  inspire  a  respect 
for  the  communion  which  he  so  miserably  represented.  The 
work  therefore  of  diffusing  information,  of  promoting  intercourse, 
of  correcting  misapprehensions,  has  almost  to  be  commenced, 
and  we  cannot  hope  for  any  general  or  synodical  action  on  the 
part  of  the  bishops  and  heads  of  the  Church  until  this  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  effected. 

It  is  not  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  theological 
difSculties  which  exist  in  om*  work  for  reunion,  but  rather  to 
consider  the  preparation  necessary  for  their  due  and  unpre- 
judiced consideration.  "When  theologians  like  Dr.  Pusey 
seem  prepared  'for  immediate  action  in  that  direction 
we  feel  it  the  more  necessary  to  urge  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  remove  minor  obstacles,  and  the  very 
suggestion  of  many  of  these   may,   we  hope,  lead  to  some 
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practical  measures  for  their  remedy.  The  influential  meeting 
held  in  London,  of  which  we  have  heard  through  the  Timet 
foreign  correspondent  and  Prince  Orloff's  letters,  shows  the 
interest  already  awakened  and  the  determination  of  many  deep 
thinkers  and  active  workers  to  enter  in  earnest  upon  the  under- 
taking. Why  should  such  meetings  he  private  ?  what  was  said 
which  might  not  go  forth  to  the  world  ?  why  should  those  who 
are  in  eaniest  be  afraid  of  compromising  themselves  with  the 
public  in  such  a  truly  Christian  object  ?  In  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  devotion,  and  love,  let  us  go  forward  boldly,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Love  will  rest  upon 
our  labours.  C.  F.  Lowder. 

St.  George's  Mission,  London. 


No.  XVn. — The  Bishop  of  Montreal  on  Re-union. 

Dr.  Francis  Fulford,  Bishop  of  Montreal,  recently  addressed 
a  Charge  to  his  clergy,  which  created  great  attention,  and  from 
whicli  the  following  passages  bearing  on  the  question  of  Cor- 
porate Re-union  are  taken  : — 

He  said  : — **  It  certainly  is  not  necessary  to  the  full  ecclesi- 
astical Unity  of  different  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic 
throughout  the  world  that  they  should  be  absolutely  tied  down 
to  exact  uniformity  in  their  manner  of  conducting  their  public 
Services,  or  in  the  Services  themselves,  Without  any  such 
rigid  exactness,  they  may  be  severally  independent  witnesses  to 
the  identity  of  the  same  Christian  faith,  and  the  same  principles 
of  Catholic  usage  and  discipline  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Anglican  Church,  the  Scotch  Church,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  at  this  day.  But,  admitting  this,  we  do 
yearn  after  as  complete  identification  with  the  Mother  Church 
as  can  be  rightfully  maintained.  And  thougli,  if  any  such 
General  Synod  as  has  been  spoken  of  can  be  convened,  it  may 
be  true,  as  has  been  alleged,  that  it  can  have  no  legal  status, 
such  as  the  Convocation  in  England,  or  our  Synods  in  the 
colonies,  and  therefore  no  resolution  or  canon  passed  by  it  can 
carry  with  it  any  general  authority  of  law,  binding  necessarily 
on  all  ;  yet  we  must  feel  sure  that  any  decision  arrived  ait  bv 
such  a  body  would  be  reverently  held  to  have  expressed  the  mind 
of  the  Church,  and  would,  in  all  its  essentials,  be  reproduced  by 
us  each  in  our  own  Synod.  And  there  are  questions  of  vital 
importance  in  these  days,  on  whicli  we  should  all  rejoice  to  hear 
the  most  authoritative  and  well-considered  judgment  of  the 
Church  pronounced  which  can  be  obtained."  The  bishop  pro- 
ceeded to  observe  : — ''  There  is  one  subject  which  is  now  attract- 
ing, as  it  well  desert  es,  much  anxious  attention — I  mean  the 
divided   state   of  Christendom — and  many  plans    have  been 
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suggested  for  promoting  Unity  between  the  present  separated 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  Now,  much  as  we  may  long 
for  such  a  blessed  consummation,  I  think  we  shall  be  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  we  must  in  no  case  be  tempted  to  make 
sacrifices  of  purity  for  the  sake  of  peace,  or  to  let  our  feelings 
induce  us  to  depart  from  any  principles  of  essential  truth.  And 
it  is  because  I  believe  that,  by  God*s  blessing,  truth  will  be  best 
arrived  at  by  discussion  in  solemn  assembly,  that  I  think  the 
course  proposed — viz.,  a  general  Synod—desirable.  Events 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  discussions  and  con- 
troversies which  have  been  carried  on,  have  prepared  an  able 
and  remarkable  body  of  men  in  the  Church,  fuHy  capable  of 
entering  upon  the  due  consideration  of  so  momentous  a  subject. 
Single  individuals  are  often  apt  to  take  partial  views  of  a  ques- 
tion, or  to  look  at  it  too  fixedly  from  one  point ;  but  this  is 
corrected  by  the  tone  and  spirit  emanating  from  the  body  at 
large.  And,  before  any  question  comes  up  of  Union  with  any 
other  section  of  the  Church,  I  think  it  essential  that  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  all  its  entirety,  should  make  manifest  its  own  out- 
ward actual  visible  identity  as  one  strong  branch  of  the  general 
Church  Catholic  ;  so  that  whatever  is  done  shall  be  the  act  of 
the  whole  body,  and  not  of  one  part,  however  important,  or 
brought  about  by  any  one  individual,  however  eminent.  And 
we  have  surely  some  good  grounds  for  belie\dng  in  the  reality 
of  our  mission  ns  Divine,  and  in  our  work  as  blessed  by  God. 
And,  indeed,  unless  our  clergy  do  beheve,  not  only  in  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  itself,  but  in  their  own  calling  as  ministers  of 
Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  I  cannot  understand 
how  they  can  accept  ordination  from  our  bishops,  according  to 
our  ordinal,  or  continue  to  hold  office  in  the  Church.  Dr.  Pusey, 
in  his  late  remarkable  work,  *  On  the  Truth  and  Office  of  the 
English  Church,'  gives  utterance  to  his  earnest  acknowledgment 
of  God's  mercies  to  her."  After  quoting  from  the  **  Eirenicon  " 
at  considerable  length.  Bishop  Fulford  remarked : — **  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  con\dction  of  increasing  multitudes  of  His 
faithful  ones  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  And  it  is  because 
I  desire  her  witnesses  to  be  heard  more  determinately  that  I 
wish  first  for  this  gathering  together  of  her  own  children  ;  and 
theti,  if  it  so  please  God  to  enable  us  on  any  common  principles 
of  Christian  truth,  and  only  on  such,  for  the  further  advance- 
ment of  the  Unity  of  Christendom." 


No.  XVm. — The  Eev.  George  Williams  and  the  Metro- 
politan OF  Chios. 

We  have  be^n  requested  to  publish  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Church  Associa- 
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tion,  from  the  Rev.  George  WilliamR,  B.D.,  who  is  jonrnejing 
in  the  East  with  the  aim  of  extending  the  feeling  for  Coiponte 
Re-union : — 

Therapia  (on  the  Bosphorus),  July  24:ih,  1866. 

Mt  demiPellew, — I  must  send  you  ashortaccount  of  our^i 
to  Chios,  and  of  the  reception  whioh  we  met  with  from  ita 
worthy  Metropolitan,  Gregory  of  Byzantium,  as  I  think  it  will 
he  interesting  not  only  to  you  hut  to  all  the  members  of  our 
Eastern  Church  Association. 

We  reached  Chios  ver^  early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the 
15th,  and  I  lost  no  time  m  sending  to  inform  the  MetropoUtan 
of  my  arrival.  He  was  not  then  in  town,  but  had  gone  to  a 
Tillage  not  far  distant  to  celebrate  the  Liturgy  on  some  special 
occasion.  On  coming  out  of  Church,  he  found  my  messenger, 
and  immediately  came  on  to  the  Metropolitical  residence  in 
town,  and  sent  to  inform  mc  of  his  arrival.  He  gave  me  a 
most  cordial  reception,  and  during  the  whole  of  our  stay  in  the 
island,  until  Wednesday  night,  the  18th,  I  was  in  frequent 
communication  with  him.  He  was  not  so  much  surprised  at 
my  visit  as  I  expected,  as  he  had  learnt  from  Professor  Valetta, 
through  Mr.  Grimaldi,  that  I  intended  to  visit  him  in  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

I  presented  to  him  the  letter  of  our  Association,  together 
with  the  translation  of  it,  wliich  M.  Morphines  had  been  so 
good  as  to  make  for  me  before  I  left  England,  and  he  was  ex- 
tremely gratified  by  it,  saying  he  should  prize  it  as  a  precious 
treasiu'c.  Afterwards  he  expressed  his  intention  of  replying  to 
it  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  you  will  remember 
had  signed  it  on  behalf  of  our  Association.  This  ho  will  do,  I 
beheve,  on  his  return  from  the  visitation  of  his  Diocese,  upou 
whicli  he  was  about  shortly  to  set  out,  and  will  occupy  about  a 
month  ;  so  I  hope  you  will  receive  the  reply  before  my  return. 
I  asked  his  permission  to  publish  the  letter  to  me  to  whicli  1 
had  given  a  limited  circulation  before  I  left  England,  and  was 
relieved  to  find  that  he  had  akeady  anticipated  my  request,  by 
sending  me  the  permission  through  Mr.  Grimaldi. 

He  proposed  to  have  a  special  celebration  of  the  Liturgy  in 
honour  of  our  ai*rival,  at  which  we  might  be  present,  and  with 
special  reference  to  the  object  whicli  we  have  at  heart.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  16th,  the  great  bells  of 
the  Metropolitan  Church  rang  out  a  summons  to  the  astonished 
citizens  (about  seven  o'clock  a.m.),  who  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  intimation  of  a  high  celebration,  as  it  was  not 
a  great  festival  of  the  Church,  on  which  occasions  only  tic 
Metropolitan  celebrates  in  public. 

It  was  a  very  solemn  and  impressive  Service,  and  the 
Church  was  crowded.  I  was  invited  inside  the  Bema  during 
the  celebration,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  Priests  and 
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Deacons  communicated ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Office  he 
presented  me  with  the  Antidoron,  and  gave  me  his  solemn 
benediction.  He  then  went  out  of  the  holy  doors,  and  sent  foY 
my  friends,  to  whom  he  did  the  Hke. 

One  thing  in  the  Service  struck  me  very  much.  The  Gospel 
for  the  day  was  from  the  10th  chapter  of  8.  John's  Gospel,  and 
the  concluding  words  were,  **  There  shall  be  One  Fold  and  One 
Shepherd,"  which  I  could  nf)t  but  regard  as  a  happy  omen.  1 
was  very  glad  to  learn,  during  my  stay  in  Chios,  that  this 
special  Service  had  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of 
l&e  island ;  and  since  I  have  been  at  Constantinople  I  have 
foand  that  intelligence  of  it  had  reached  the  capital,  and  is 
very  favourably  regarded  by  the  more  enlightened  Greeks,  as 
an  approximation  to  that  Union  which  we  so  ardently  desire. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  Metropolitan  he  repeatedly 
pledged  himself  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  Union,  and  is 
anxious  to  study  the  doctrine,  constitution,  and  history  of  our 
Church  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  so  with  better  effect ;  but 
he  strongly  feels  that  much  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  prepare 
the  pubHc  mind  in  this  country,  and  he  was  very  earnest  in  his 
expression  of  the  hope  that  I  would  not  be  disappointed  if  I 
find  little  sympathy  with  our  sentiments  here,  at  the  capital, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  East.  On  parting  from  him  on 
Wednesday  evening  he  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
(Ecumenical  Patriarch,  as  also  to  some  of  his  friends  resident 
in  Constantinople,  some  of  which  I  have  already  delivered, 
and  I  hope  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Patriarch  in  a  day 
or  two. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
visit  to  Chios ;  and  if  it  should  lead,  as  I  trust  it  may,  to  an 
interchange  of  epistolary  communication  between  the  Metro- 
politan and  some  of  our  Bishops,  I  think  it  must  be  productive 
of  much  good,  and  clear  the  way  to  closer  intercourse  between 
the  two  Churches,  especially  if  the  Metropolitan  Gregory 
should  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  his  earnest  desire  to  pay  a 
visit  to  England  when  he  has  made  some  progress  in  our 
language. 

He  has  given  me  several  copies  of  his  learned  work,  **  The 
Voice  of  Orthodoxy,"  for  distribution  in  England,  and  has 
promised  me  copies  of  an  address  he  has  lately  delivered  on 
Education,  passages  from  which  he  read  me,  and  wliich  con- 
tains much  that  will  be  highly  interesting  to  English  readers^ 
and  some  sentiments  strikingly  coincident  with  those  expressed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  address  at  Edinburgh. 

When  I  have  anything  further  of  interest  to  communicate, 
you  may  depend  upon  hearing  from  me  again.  Meanwhile,  I 
remain,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Georob  Wn^UAifs. 
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No.  XIX. — The  Bishop  or  Iona  on  Re-uxiox. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request  of 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  A.P.tf.C.  to  publish  the  foUowiiig 
interesting  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Ioqb. 
This  prelate,  who  received  the  grace  of  the  priesthood  from  a 
Roman  Cardinal,  and  the  gift  of  the  episcopate  from  an 
(Ecumenical  Metropolitan  of  the*  Holy  Eastern  Church,  has 
been  appointed  bishop  of  an  island  ecclesiastically  distinguished, 
where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  once  shone  brightly.  It  is  his 
lordship's  intention,  we  are  informed,  to  forwajnl  the  great 
imdertaking  of  promoting  intercommtmion  between  East  and 
West.  Thus  a  work  will  be  attempted  which  oiliers  ought  long 
ago  to  have  performed : — 

Aug.  18th,  1866. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  already  read  a  considerable  part  of 
the  second  volume  of  sermons  on  the  Re-union  of  Christendom 
with  which  you  so  kindly  presented  me.  After  the  conversation 
which  we  had  a  few  days  ago,  I  need  not  s^  how  much  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  objects  of  your  Society.  The  Liturgy  which  I 
published  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  while  being  still  a 
Presbyter,  and  which  is  the  result  of  years  of  thought,  shows 
that  it  is  not  from  this  day  that  I  have  been  anxious  to  find  a 
common  basis  upon  which  all  Christians  may  agree.  Ha^'ing 
now  been  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  I  even  intend  to  revise  that 
liturgy,  and  remove  from  it  a  few  words  which  some  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Metropolitans  of  the  East  pointed  to  as  requiring 
coiTCction,  and  the  removal  of  which  cannot  give  offence  to  any 
one.  In  this  manner  an  Oriental  Christian,  a  Roman  Cathohc, 
an  Anglican,  or  a  Protestant,  will  be  enabled  to  join  in  all 
the  services  of  the  Church  without  having  to  utter  or  hear  a 
word  to  which  any  man  believing  in  the  Bible  could  object, 
\Wthont  liaving  their  consciences  perplexed  by  the  omission  of 
anything  whicli  any  of  them  would  deem  necessary  to  the 
vaUdity  of  an  ordinance. 

I  always  had  a  great  la\^e  for  the  Chiurch  of  England,  in  the 
words  of  whose  beautiful  liturgy  I  have  frequently  prayed,  and 
I  should  have  rejoiced,  had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  join  her 
communion.  But  my  consecration  as  a  Bishop  pledges  me  to 
the  seventh  canon  of  the  third  (Ecumenical  Council,  and  there- 
fore I  could  not  admit  the  altered  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  I 
will,  however,  be  always  ready  to  approve,  to  bless,  and  even  to 
join  the  efforts  made  by  members  of  the  Anglican  body,  and 
especially  by  societies  like  yoiu-s,  for  the  great  object  for  which 
each  portion  of  the  di^•ided  Church  of  Christ  incessantly  prays 
in  tears, — the  restoration  of  that  unity  of  faith  and  love  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  broken.    It  is  also  especially  from 
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^our  Church  that  I  ^ill  expect  sympathy  for  my  own  humble 
^orts.  I  even  presume  to  hope  for  more.  I  hope  that  from 
^crar  Church  helpers  will  come  to  me.  I  want  theologians, 
men  who  have  spent  a  life  in  the  study  of  those  treasures  of 
ancient  learning  which  I  must,  as  a  Bishop,  consider  as  my 
legitimate  inheritance.  I  want  men  tried  in  the  ^nistry,  to 
GKlvise  me,  and  concert  with  me  the  means  of  rendering  to  so 
many  disorganized  Christian  communities  of  the  West  valid 
sacraments  and  an  undoubted  Apostolic  succession,  so  that 
bheir  Bishops,  Archbishops  and  Patriarchs  may  one  day  sit  as 
3qaals  with  their  brethren  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Latin  Church 
3X  the  (Ecumenic  Council  which  will  pronounce  the  end  of  the 
Schism.  I  want  pious  and  earnest  laymen,  to  help  me,  some 
with,  their  worldly  goods,  some  with  their  personal  efforts,  so 
Jiat  we  may  offer  to  God  a  beautiful  worship  in  beautiful 
[Churches;  teach  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  poor,  comfort  the 
ifSicted,  and  show  ourselves  by  our  works  a  living  church. 
Let  those,  let  all  men  of  goodwill  come  to  me.  They  will  not 
>>e  called  servants,  but  friends.  They  will  find  liberty  under 
Aie  banner  of  that  divine  authority  which  comes  in  unbroken 
mccessioii  from  the  Apostles.  They  wiU  not  be  asked  to 
mbscribe  any  other  faith  but  that  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches 
IS  in  the  Scriptures,  for  which  the  martyrs  have  died,  which  the 
Ecumenic  Councils  have  sanctioned.  Their  coming  to  me 
shall  never  be  constructed  as  an  abjuration  of  their  former 
:aith.  They  shall  never  be  asked  by  me  to  hate  or  despise  the 
nother  Church  by  which  they  have  been  prepared  for  the 
service  of  the  Holy  Cathohc,  Apostohc  and  Orthodox  Church  of 
he  West. — ^I  am,  My  Dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

JUUTJS, 

Bishop  of  lona. 
The  Rev.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  A.P.U.C. 


No.  XX. — The  General  Secretary  of  the  A.P.U.C. 
ON  Corporate  Re-union. 

Che  following  address  was  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
V.P.U.C.  to  an  audience  of  several  hundred  persons  at  the 
Vthenieum,  Bristol : — 

I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  patiently  while  I  endeavour  to 
)ut  before  you  the  principles  we  enunciate.  I  am  quite  sure 
here  is  not  one  single  person  present  who  does  not  in  some 
legree  sympathize  in  the  great  object  of  the  Association  whose 
claims  I  commend  to  your  notice,  and  with  the  high  and  holy 
>bject  of  unity  in  religious  works  and  labours.  So  clear  must 
hltf  great  principle  be  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  thought  on 
he  subject  that  I  take  it  for  granted,  and  therefore  start  from 
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this  point  in  what  I  eay.  We  know  that  when  the  gnat 
Christian  revelation  was  first  given,  those  who  received  it  were 
all  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.  We  mark  that,  as  century  afto 
century  rolled  on,  the  Church  was  One,  and  therefore  har 
particular  work  of  converting  the  heathen,  and  bringing  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified  was  entered  on 
in  faith  with  a  single  aim  and  a  united  energy  and  carried  out 
with  success.  It  was  entered  on  in  faith,  because,  as  there  was 
one  Lord  so  there  was  but  one  belief,  and  as  there  was  but  one 
faith  there  was  but  one  aim — and  the  one  single  aim  they  had 
in  going  forth  to  labour  was  to  carry  to  others  the  spiritual 
blessings  they  themselves  so  abundantly  enjoyed.  The  work 
was  great  and  their  success  was  triumphant.  On  all  hands  and 
on  all  sides  they  were  successful,  and  they  were  successful 
because  they  were  united.  Their  principles  were  the  very  same 
as  those  now  adopted,  only  they  were  then  clothed  with  Divine 
unity  imparted  by  the  founder  of  Christianity,  endowed  with  that 
power  which  gave  life  to  their  operations  and  potency  to  their 
work.  Now  of  the  change — and  mark  the  difference.  Why  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact  that  more  money  is  now  expended — ^to  pi^  it 
on  the  lowest  ground,  the  commercial  aspect — amongst 
Christians  of  this  our  own  country,  not  to  co-operate  with  their 
fellow-Christiaus  but  to  oppose  the  work  of  their  felloir- 
Christians,  than  would  suffice  to  convert  two-thirds  of  tlie  world 
that  now  lies  in  heathen  darkness  (cheers).  I  am  putting  aside 
every  other  consideration  and  endeavouring  to  show  how  our 
attempts  are  futile  and  feeble,  poor  and  poverty-stricken  simply 
because  there  is  not  that  visible  corporate  Unity  which  had 
enabled  many  in  times  past  to  do  a  great  work  in  Christianizing 
the  world.  We  know  further  with  regard  to  the  i)rogress  of  the 
Church,  that  there  were  two  ptirticular  periods  when  great  and 
startling  divisions  took  place ;  one  in  the  Eleventh  centun' 
when  P.ast  divided  from  West,  and  another  in  the  Sixteenth, 
when  the  West  was  sub-divided  again.  Now  all  later  divisions 
that  have  arisen  would  not  probably  have  taken  place  had  not 
those  two  great  and  miserable  precedents  been  created — stood 
out  in  the  past  for  evil  men  to  imitate.  Therefore,  we  must  go 
back  to  some  common  principle — see  what  was  done  in  early 
times — see  what  caused  those  divisions  in  the  periods  specified 
— see  if  there  is  not  some  common  gi-ound  on  which  Christians 
can  meet — some  good  plan  devised  by  which  all  naming  the 
Name  of  Christ  may  work  His  work  side  by  side  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  Some  repudiate  the  notion  as  un-Conser\'ative. 
Having  grown  up,  as  they  seem  to  think,  in  a  normal  and 
proper  state  of  things,  they  fold  their  hands  with  contentment 
and  stand  in  security  while  httle  or  nothing  is  done.  This,  how- 
ever, was  otherwise,  on  more  occasions  than  one  after  the  great 
divisions  between  the  Eastern  Church  and  West.    Both  dreamed 
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of  times — ^never  seen  after  the  division — of  which  they  had 
heard  from  their  forefathers  ;  therefore  the  Council  of  Florence 
was  called  together  to  see  if  rulers  could  not  draw  closer  the  two 
great  divisions  of  Christendom  and  arrive  at  some  common 
principle  as  the  basis  of  unity.  Those  deliberations  failed,  and 
then  came  the  end  of  that  counterbalancing  influence  in  nations 
which  more  than  anything  else  marred  the  progress  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  later  years.  What  was  common  to  one 
nation  was  strange  to  another  ;  what  was  suitable  to  Italy  was 
distasteful  to  England ;  what  commended  itself  to  the  sterling 
common-sense  of  Englishmen  seemed  strange  to  the  Portuguese 
or  Eastern;  and  this  on  matters  which  referred  not  to  this 
world  but  the  world  to  come,  to  the  highest  and  holiest  subject 
man  could  consider  or  give  attention  to.  Some  common  principle 
WEfl  required  by  which  empires  and  peoples  of  every  race  and 
iongue  can  so  unite  and  agree  to  beCeve  and  worship  the  one 
God  and  one  Saviour  in  the  one  way,  Himself  the  one  Lord 
once  taught,  (hear,  hear.)  The  great  difficulty  was  in  making 
out  what  the  principle  is.  The  principle  held  by  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  is  simply  this : — ^the  Revelation 
of  God  interpreted  by  the  undivided  Church.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  gave  a  commission  to  a  particular  body.  That  body 
was  a  corporation ;  moreover,  He  appointed  distinct  judges 
of  the  law  which  He  Himself  declared.  Those  judges,  as 
occasion  arose,  interpreted  that  law,  and  that  principle  con- 
tinues in  common  practice,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Greek 
Church,  and  the  national  Church  of  England.  That  principle 
forms  our  basis — a  true,  sound,  good,  and  soHd  foundation  on 
which  to  build  the  superstructure  ;  hereafter,  in  God's  time  and 
way,  to  become  a  perfect  building.  This  leads  me  to  the  very 
subject  I  have  to  speak  about  particularly  this  evening ;  to  the 
scheme  of  Rc-union  in  general,  and  to  one  special  scheme  of 
Re-union  in  particular.  There  were  those  who  from  the  very 
earliest  date  were  opposed  to  what  was  called  the  Oxford  move- 
ment. It  has  sometimes  been  called  by  nicknames ;  let  us 
know  it  by  the  name  of  that  great  university  where  it  had  its 
rise.  That  movement  has  wrought  a  needful  change,  and  is 
doing  a  wonderful  work  yet ;  influencing,  unconsciously,  many 
who  in  their  calm  moments  possibly  repudiate  its  power.  The 
changes  it  has  effected  are  inmiense.  This  new  Reformation 
has  been  placed  on  a  tnie  basis,  and  it  has  worked  a  Restoration 
also,  and  changes  which  all  who  have  experienced  them  own 
and  feel  to  be  good  and  beneficial  for  all.  But  this  work  is 
incomplete  unless  crowned  by  the  work  of  Corporate  Re-imion. 
Nothing  causes  greater  irritation  in  private  families,  and  among 
social  circles  in  particular  localities,  as  the  transference  of  the 
allegiance  of  individuals  from  one  religious  body  to  another. 
Nothing   causes  such  heart-burnings,   such  suspicions,   such 
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evils.  Of  these  almost  every  family  or  social  circle  iu  the  kii^- 
clom  knows  something.  To  remove  such  similar  evils  was  tiie 
object  of  the  assembling  of  the  Coimcil  of  Florence.  A  similar 
work  was  attempted  by  others  in  later  centuries,  and  though 
Leibnitz,  and  Wake,  and  Bossuet,  and  Durseas  may  have  fjAikd 
— and  I  grant  they  have  failed — the  very  work  they  did  is  not 
labour  iu  vain.  We  but  attempt  to  take  up  the  mread  where 
they  left  it.  The  Association  for  the  Pi-omotion  of  the  Unity  of 
Christendom,  founded  more  than  eight  years  ago,  was  esta- 
blished not  to  make  plans  with  regard  to  Bc-union,  becaase 
that  was  left  to  persons  in  authority,  nor  to  accomplish  any 
political  work  according  to  the  world's  gauge.  But  it  bound 
together  persons  who  saw  clearly  and  distinctly  the  miseries  of 
division ;  who  resolved,  believing  in  and  relying  on  the  power  of 
prayer,  that  imited,  constant,  daily  intercession  should  rise  up 
to  God's  throne  and  seek  His  benignant  and  merciful  response. 
And  that  work  was  commenced  in  the  smallest  possible  way ; 
with  the  very  poorest  instruments.  None  anticipated  ttie 
Huccess  that  has  attended  its  labours,  which,  by  God's  blessing, 
we  had  been  permitted  to  see.  This  Association  was  started  l^ 
about  thii*ty  persons,  members  of  the  Eoman  Catholic,  Eastern, 
and  Anglican  communions,  on  the  8th  September,  1857.  Some 
care  was  taken  at  the  outset  to  draw  up  in  the  simplest 
phraseology  and  plainest  language  the  statement  that  has  been 
distributed  this  evening ;  which  sets  forth  as  plainly  as  language 
can  express  it,  our  aim  and  object.  You  are  there  told  what 
its  work  is  to  be ;  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  many,  how- 
ever widely  separated  at  present  in  religious  convictions,  but 
who  deplore  the  grievous  scandal  caused  by  the  unholy  divisions 
existing  among  those  who  own  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
will  recognise  tlie  consequent  duty  of  joining  their  intercessions 
to  the  Redeemer's  dying  prayer  that  all  may  be  one,  as  He  was 
one  with  the  Father.  There  were  no  plans,  no  communications 
entered  into  witli  any  foreign  Christians  of  any  sort  or  kind. 
The  ordinary  means  of  circulating  the  statement  were  taken. 
It  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  set  before 
those  whose  reputation  or  writings  gave  indication  that  they 
were  likely  to  co-operate  in  the  good  work,  and  Almighty  God 
has  blessed  it  singularly,  beyond  oiu:  most  hopeful  dreams.  On 
an  average  nearly  1000  persons  each  year  have  em'olled  them- 
selves members,  and  this  not  simply  in  England ;  though  it  was 
reasonable  enough  to  suppose  that  as  the  Association  was  started 
in  England,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  members  were  of  the 
EngUsh  Church  ;  still  more  than  1200  were  Roman  CathoUcs. 
and  nearly  400  members  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  and  amongst 
those,  and  on  all  sides,  there  were  those  who  rule  in  the  Church 
of  God.  Bishops  who  for  various  reasons  refused  to  join  the 
Association  and  subscribe  their  names  to  the  ordinary  declara- 
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tion,  yet  bless  its  work.  But  far  more  than  those  whose  names 
were  on  the  books  of  the  Association  belonged  in  spirit  to  it,  so 
far  as  to  pray  its  prayer  daily.  It  is  something  of  consolation 
to  ns  what  I  heard  only  recently.  You  are  no  doubt  aware 
that  quite  lately  there  has  been  published  a  book  called  the 
Eirenicon^  written  by  Dr.  Pusey,  who  by  some  was  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  great  Oxford  movement  ^applause) ;  and  a 
venerable  clergyman  (the  late  Kev.  John  Keole)  declared  the 
other  day  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  circulation  of  tliese 
papers,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  subject  by  this  ABsociation 
that  book  could  not  have  been  so  favourably  received.  We 
have  a  good  indication  of  this  in  that  it  has  been  reviewed  in 
Tfui  Titiies  with  a  discrimination  and  judgment  which  is  beyond 
praise.  Here  you  see  then  how  public  opinion  is  changing. 
The  object  of  that  book  is  clear,  and  its  aim  sufficiently  obvious 
to  all  who  have  given  it  even  a  superficial  ob8er\^ation,  while 
the  very  literature  that  has  arisen  out  of  its  pubhcation,  and 
been  created  by  it,  is  calculated  to  have  a  great  and  enduring  in- 
fluence on  the  Universal  Church.  If  here  in  England,  where  there 
are  some  who  with  conscientiousness  believe  that  our  own  Church 
forms  no  pai-t  of  the  one  Christian  family  have  resigned  their 
positions  in  the  Church  of  England  there  were  others,  and  none 
would  venture  to  say  they  were  not  equally  conscientious  and 
equally  straightforward,  who  remained  to  labour  in  repairing  the 
breaches  of  old  and  building  up  the  walls  that  had  been  destroyed. 
If  you  refer  to  Froude's  Histonj  of  the  Beformation,  and  Hall's 
Chronicle,  you  will  find  that  in  the  changes  which  took  place 
800  years  ago  much  more  than  need  have  been,  was  destroyed, 
and  that,  while  wc  gained  something,  we  at  the  same  time  lost 
much  that  was  valuable. — (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  With  these 
convictions  you  will  see  that  such  a  subject  as  the  Re-union  of 
Christendom  is  one  that  will,  from  a  political  and  religious 
point  of  view,  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt.  It  is  a  question  that 
affects  us  not  simjily  in  our  worship  of  God,  but  as  a  nation  and 
people  in  oui*  relations  with  other  nations  and  peoples,  and  also 
in  the  relations  of  one  part  of  our  common  nation  to  another 
part  in  its  reUgious  creed.  After  the  recent  masterly  speech  of 
Lord  Grey,  witli  regard  to  Ireland,  the  Fenian  difficulty  and 
the  Established  Clnirch  there,  the  question  we  are  bringing 
before  you  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  declare  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  mixed  up  with  the  Fenian  movement  and 
some  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
Establishment  would  have  been  overcome  by  a  true  conception 
and  application  of  the  principle  of  Corporate  Re-union. 
Corporate  ro-union  is  essentially  conservative,  whereas,  the 
destructive  principle,  to  which  it  is  antagonistic,  is  the  very 
reverse.  To  one  body  of  Christians,  of  whom  I  desire  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  respect  (our  Roman  Catholic  brethren),  I 
would  say  you  who  are  Radicals  are  Entering  on  a  work  of 
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destruction  which  is  far  easier  to  commence  than  to  stay.  You 
are  some  of  you  engaged  in  a  work  with  regard  to  the  National 
Church  in  Ireknd  in  order  to  make  a  similar  move  in  England 
<>asier,  but  if  the  outposts  are  weakened,  eventoally  the  whole 
army  must  capitulate.  It  is  a  Radical  and  destructive  move- 
ment, tending  to  hinder  the  State  realizing  the  necessity  of 
pubUcly  recognizing  Christianity,  and  one  which  is  calculated  to 
do  a  work  the  miserable  results  of  which  we  may  never  live  to 
see,  but  which  not  improbably  may  be  endured  and  exp^enoed 
in  all  their  intensified  evil  by  our  children  and  our  children*s 
children.  When  the  time  came  that  the  State  had  no  religioD, 
and  rehgion  had  no  claims  on  the  State,  (cheers  and  hisses,)  the 
laws  and  enactments  would  be  made  as  if  there  were  no  God,  and 
as  if  God  had  never  vouchsafed  any  revelation  to  man,  (cries  of 
**  no,  no,'*  cheers  and  hisses.)  I  would  refer  to  any  period  of  the 
world*s  liistory  and  ask  whether  any  State,  having  once  cast  off 
Christianity,  has  been  enabled  to  replace  it  by  any  other  form  of 
religion.  I  say  tliis  with  the  most  perfect  certainty  that  no  one  will 
be  able  to  contradict  the  statement ;  and  I  go  still  further  and 
say  that  the  State  must  not  only  adopt  true  principles,  but  be 
guided  in  its  application  of  those  principles.  We  have  an 
example  before  us,  but  it  is  one  which  we  should  hardly  like  to 
follow — the  case  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  a  veiy 
severe  remedy  was  appUed  to  a  very  severe  disease,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  single  person,  with  that  true  love  of  country  so  charac- 
teristic of  Englishmen,  would  desire  our  country  to  pass  through 
the  ti-ials  France  had  to  endure  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century :  therefore  I  would  say  lot  us  have  no  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  work  of  construction  does  not  simply  apply  to  the 
tliree  gi-eat  communities  of  Christendom,  but  equally  apjilies  to 
every  religious  community  also  external  to  the  established 
Church  in  this  country,  and  will  visibly  affect  them  for  good  iu 
time  to  come.  Therefore  it  was  not  these  tlnree  communities 
alone  that  would  be  benefited  by  the  work  of  Re-union,  but 
every  person  who  named  the  name  of  Christ.  Nothing  so 
marks  the  work  of  Christian  people  iu  tliese  last  days 
as  their  feebleness  and  want  of  success  in  missionary 
operations.  I  do  not  speak  from  experience  myself  on 
the  point,  but  from  well  authenticated  information,  gathered 
from  the  lips  of  those  well  competent  to  speak  themselves. 
Others  too  who  speak  on  behalf  of  dissenting  bodies,  energetic 
in  carrying  their  rehgion  to  the  colonies  and  the  Indian  Empire 
(hear  hear)  tell  the  same  sad  tale.  What  mars  their  well-in- 
tended work  equally  with  our  own  ?  Why,  are  they  not  repeat- 
ing in  tenfold  force  and  manifold  and  multiphed  the  wery  evils 
of  division  which  exist  in  our  own  country?  (applause.)*  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  fact  ?  no  mere  opinion  of  mine,  (hear  hear.)  Is 
it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  if  any  Anglican  bishop  is  sent  out  to 
the  colonies  he  finds  there  one  who  wears  the  mitre  and  fields 
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the  pastoral  staff  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?     Thus  altar  is  set 
against  altar,  and  wherever  one  is,  there  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Independent,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist  side  by  side.     And 
think  you,  to  take  it  on  the  lowest  ground*,  that  the  reproduction 
of  our  divisions  is  pleasing  to  those  persons  who  frequently 
refuse    to    give    up    their    religion    being    perplexed    by  the 
various    forms   of  Christianity  offered  for    their    acceptance. 
They  naturally  ask  which  is  true,  and  having  half-a-dozen 
presented,   prefer  remaining  in  their  ow^n    false  security  to 
venturing  upon  ice  which  may  possibly  be   broken.     On  this 
ground  as  well  as  others  I  commend  the  work  of  the  Association 
which  is  to  bring  about  Corporate  Re-union  between  the  three 
great  bodies,  which  together  form  what  is  called  Christendom. 
We  take  these  in  the  first  instance,  because  they  are  larger  and 
more  like  each  other  than  the  rest  and  leave  as  a  matter  of  fact 
any  future  work  to  be  determined  after  this  first  great  labour 
has  been  satisfactorily  and  completely  accomplished.     It  would 
be  idle  and  useless  for  the   Church   of   England  to  propose 
communion  with  any  of  those  bodies  external  to  her  pale, 
unless  the   two  ancient   and  great  Chui-ches,  the  Greek  with 
its  one  hundred  miUions  of    communicants,    and    the   Latin 
Church  with  its  three  hundred  millions  of  souls,  were  brought 
into  Corporate  Re-union.     The  three  gi*eat  Churches  must  be 
nnited  before  the  work  can  have  any  practical  issue.     The  only 
action  the  Association  asks  from  its  members,  is  to  undertake 
day  by  day  to  pray  that  prayer  on  the  papers  that  have  been 
distributed,  and  I  do  not  for  one  moment   doubt   that   that 
prayer  will  be  answered.     DiiSficulties  there  may  be.    Was  there 
any  course  in  which  there  were  not  difficulties  ? — any  scheme 
set  afoot  in  which  numberless  such  had  not  to  be  overcome  ? 
But  our  difficulties  are  in  no  degree  insuperable,  and  every 
single   difficulty   overcome   only   brings  the   goal   nearer   and 
makes  the  success  more  certain,  (cheers.)     I  ask  you  tlien  to 
become  members  of  the  Association  ;  many  have  joined  during 
the  sixteen  months  that  have  elapsed  since  last  I  had  the  honoiu* 
of  addressing  you  fi-om  this  place,  and  I  only  hope  the  result  of 
this  gathering  will  be  as  successful  as  was  that  which  followed 
from  the  meeting  to  which  I  have  just  referred.     We  are  con- 
vinced of  eventual   success.      Those  who   co-operate  have  so 
taken  in  the  idea  that  it  leavens,  I  trust,  all  we  do  or  say  and 
all  we  plan.     It  makes  that  way  smooth  which  before  appeared 
rough  and  levels  many  an  imlevel  path  in  our  ordinary  progress 
here.     Our  success  has  been  greater  than  expected  ;   but  it  will 
be  greater  than  we  look  for  and  come  sooner  than  some  of  us 
anticipate.     Let  each  in  his  own  sphere,  therefore,  labom*  in 
patience,  charity,  and  hope.    Let  us  work  and  let  us  pray.    Let 
us  believe  and  let  us  act.    The  brook  has  already  become  a  river, 
and  the  river  shall  soon  become  a  sea,  God  Almighty  hasten  it 
in  His  way  and  time  (cheers.) — From  Short-luind  Notes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lord  Bacon  on  RE-rNioN. 


Sib, — Will  you  allow  a  quotation  from  Lord  Bacon  in  your 
pages  ?  When  there  is  so  much  yearning  for  Unity  would  not 
his  words  of  quiet  wisdom  be  well  worth  listening  to?— 
''  A  man  that  is  of  judgment  and  understanding  shall  some- 
times hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himself 
that  those  which  so  differ,  mean  one  thing,  and  yet  themselyes 
would  never  agree.  And  if  it  come  to  pass  in  that  distance  of 
judgment  that  is  between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not  think 
that  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  discern  that  fraO 
men  in  some  of  their  contradictions  intend  the  same  thing,  and 
accepteth  both  ?  " 

Could  not  party  spirit  be  quenched  in  the  one  great  object 
which  all  have  in  view — Truth — and  that  truth  be  held  in 
Charity,  large  and  universal,  and  that  cavilleth  not  at  the 
**  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble  "  that  is  built 
on  the  foundation  of  Truth,  but  leaves  the  stubble  to  its  in- 
evitable fate  of  being  burnt  away,  sure  that  the  precious  and 
lasting  metal  will  abide  ? — I  beg  to  remain  yours,  Ac, 

H.  B. 


"  The  T>vo*  Communions  in  Scotland." 

SiR,^ — As  it  is  assumed,  in  that  article  of  your  March  nimiber 
which  bears  the  above  title,  that  I,  in  common  with  some 
others,  consider  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  as 
hopeless,  I  beg  for  my  o.wn  part  to  disclaim  such  a  belief.  The 
case  of  the  Scottish  Church  is  imdoubtedly  very  bad  indeed ; 
but  it  is  not  hopeless.  Prayer  can  work  wonders,  if  it  is 
offered  up  in  cdrnestfieHs,  humility^  and  charitij ;  andlhavejnst 
written  to  the  Church  Times — which  paper,  I  believe,  is  largely 
read  among  the  better  sort  of  Scottish  Churchmen — suggesting 
a  daily  use  of  the  Litany- coUect :  *  We  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
O  Father,'  &c.,  with  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Scottish 
Church  more  especiallv. — I  am.  Sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  B.  Pbobt. 
Minningsby  Kectory,  Boston. 
June  14th,  1866. 

W\*  gladly  allow  our  esteemed  correspondent  to  put  forth  his 
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pious  snggestion  iii  our  pages :  though  for  the  future  we  can 
give  no  more  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  needs  or  disputes 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion.] 


Missionary  Work. 

Sir, — I  believe  it  is  generally  allowed  that  though  much  has 
been  done  of  late  years  for  India,  yet,  excellent  as  our  mis- 
sionaries  are,  comparatively  but  little  way  is  made  in  Chris- 
tiauizing  the  native  population.  I  would  venture  to  suggest, 
(if  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  do  so  through  your  columns,) 
whether  we  sufficiently  follow  the  example  of  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Church  in  the  words  of  S.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  '<  I 
have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye 
were  not  able  to  bear  it  ;'*  and  whether  that  system  might  not 
be  profitably  pursued  in  India  ?  If  the  foundation  of  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  firmly 
maintained  as  the  only  (and  sealed  title  in  baptism)  to  a 
blessed  Paradise  hereafter,  would  there  be  any  strong  objection 
to  allowing  observances  as  to  food,  dress,  &c.,  which  have 
become  almost  a  second  nature  ? 

The  early  Church  did  not  enforce  upon  Jewish  converts  the 
forsaking  ceremonial  laws  and  customs  which  she  would  by  no 
means  ^ow  to  be  imposed  upon  Gentile  converts,  and  do  wo 
not  know  that  such  thmgs,  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves, 
create  more  resistance,  if  opposed,  than  points  of  real  doctrine 
and  practice  ?  Could  we  not  mi])cr»edv  gorgeous  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  V^  hnu,  <fcc.,  by  more  gorgeous  ceremonial  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  purified  as  that  ceremonial  would  be 
from  foul  idolatrous  practices  in  bright  contradistinction  visible 
to  every  eye — could  we  not  erect  clrurches  in  more  eastern 
architectiu-e  and  make  them  alluring  to  eastern  eyes — could  we 
not  even  sometimes  pm-chase  their  own  pagodas  and  temples, 
and  consecrate  them  to  the  worship  of  Christ  ?  And  if  at  the 
same  time  some  devoted  ministers  of  Christ  would  live  almost 
as  simply  as  fakirs,  mixing  amongst  the  native  population, 
sympathizing  with  them,  not  offending  their  prejudices  whilst 
fearlessly  ])reAching  the  gospel,  would  not  valuable  results 
ensue  *?  In  the  life  of  Father  Mattliew  is  the  following  extract : 
"  To  show  how  missions  prosper  where  they  are  energetically 
worked,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  Father  Matthew  was  in 
Little  Bock,  there  still  existed  the  log  hut  in  which  Bishop 
Byrne  had  taken  up  his  episcopal  residence  seven  years  before  ; 
and  that  although  he  was  then  too  poor  to  employ  a  regular 
servant,  he  had  within  that  time  built  a  cathedral,  (not  ver>' 
large,)  a  dwelling-house,  and  a  seminary  ;  and  had  also  esta- 
bli^ed  a  college  at  Fort  Smith,  opened  a  mission  at  Pini  Blufl*, 
and  accomplished  a  number  of  things  which,  considering  the 
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smallness  of  hi8  means  and  tlio  poverty  of  his  congre»Rlion, 
were  really  marvellous."  Are  there  not  those  of  oiir  Chnrch 
who  would  willingly  live  in  a  mud  hut  and  do  likewise  fcr 
Christ's  sake  ?  Our  missionaries  will  never  make  Anglo-Saxons 
of  Hindoos,  but  would  it  not  be  all  sufficient  if  they  could  make 
Christian  Hindoos?  Do  wte  sufficiently  appreciate  in  these 
days  the  importance  of  having  Christ  recognised  as  "  the  Low! 
He  is  God"  in  an  idolatrous  land — ^that  it  is  necessary 7?i^  to 
**  bind  the  strong  man"  and  then  *'  spoil  his  house" — ^the  im- 
X>ortanco  of  casting  the  gospel  seed  broadcast  over  a  heathen 
land  and  receiving  all  to  baptism  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
i:^  the  Son  of  God,  who  with  humbled  hearts  desire  to  become 
His  disciples,  and  that  it  is  afterwards  that  (gradually  as  the 
long-perverted  mind  can  bear  it,)  those  disciples  must  be  taught 
to  observe  all  that  He  commanded  to  bo  ob8er^•ed.  Has 
there  not  been  error  on  the  part  of  oiir  Church  in  withholding 
baptismal  grace  from  convinced  heathen,  as  there  has  been  in 
the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  broadcasting  without  aft^rwarl<( 
fostering  the  seed  sown  ?  H.  B. 


The  Cathouc   "Eirenicon'*  and  the  '* Dublin  Reatkw." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Union  Review. 

Sra, — The  DMin  of  July  last,  with  that  inimitable  fairness 
which  has  characterised  it  of  late  years,  in  noticing  the  above 
little  Tract,  reprints  the  lengthy  letter  to  the  Wevkly  Ucnintrr  for 
March  81,  of  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Anderdon,  shutting  its  tyes  and 
closing  its  columns  to  the  answer  made  to  that  letter  iu  the 
John  Hull  two  weeks  afterwards.  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  re- 
quest your  enlightening  any  of  your  readers  who  may  have 
seen  the  Duhlin'.H  republication  of  ^fr.  Anderdon's  letter,  without 
liaving  seen  my  answer,  by  admitting  it  to  the  same  benefit, 
it  ran  as  follows  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  John  JinlL 

BiR, — Dr.  Anderdon  has  wiitten  from  a  weU-kno'vm  No.  iu 
York  Place  to  the  Tahlet  and  Weckhi  Vetjister,  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  notice  taken  by  the  John  Bull  and  Sntunlmj  Iirn*v 
of  the  small  tract  reprinted  under  the  above  title,  and  in  onler 
to  do  so  he  has  given  some  extracts  from  Husenbeth's  Life  of 
Milner,  not  merely  to  show  that  there  were  certain  propositions 
in  it  to  which  that  eminent  Prelate  objected,  when  it  first 
appeared  incori)orated  into  the  work  entitled  '*  Faith  of 
C'atliolics,"  by  Kirk  and  Berington,  but  "  in  order  that  readers 
of  the  Tnhfrt  and  liCijiaU'r  might  judge  how  far  the  descriptions 
given  in  the  Satunlny  and  John  Hullol  that  book  were  accurate  : 
how  far  it  speaks  the  language  of  hereditary  Catholics,  or  was 
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appealed  to  by  all  Anglo-EomaniBts,  or  has  since  been  a  text- 
book with  Eoman  Catholics  in  this  and  other  countries." 

Dr.  Milner  is  quoted,  indeed,  as  mentioning  others  who 
shared  his  opinions,  but  he  alone  speaiks  throughout,  and  every- 
body knows  how  bitterly  his  own  words  and  deeds  were  criti- 
cised tlirough  Ufe.  But  has  the  editor  of  the  **  Catholic 
Eirenicon''  disguised  for  a  moment  that  even  Dr.  Poynter,  to 
whom  the  first  edition  of  **  The  Faith  of  Catholics"  was  dedi- 
cated, took  exception  to  some  of  the  proj)ositions  set  forth  in  it  ? 
On  the  contrary,  his  preface  contains  a  summary  of  all  the 
objections  taken  to  it,  and  all  the  alterations  made  in  it. 
down  to  the  third  and  last  edition  of  it,  by  Mr.  Watenvorth, 
only  taking  note  of  the  pregnant  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
criticising,  tln-eo  different  editions  of  it  appeared  between  1815 
and  1845  ;  and,  in  the  last  of  these,  dedicated  to  the  late  Bislio]) 
Walsh,  the  propositions,  with  a  single  addition,  stand  as  before, 
•*  taken,"  as  the  last  editor  says,  **  from  a  well-known  tract  of 
considerable  merit.''  It  is  of  this  edition  that  the  l>uhUn 
Bsview  (no  small  authority,  surely,  for  Dr.  Anderdon  I)  as  late 
as  January,  1866,  in  its  review  of  Dr.  Pusey's  book,  speaks  as 
"  Mr.  Waterworth's  invaluable  work  on  the  *  Faith  of  Cathohcs 
(p.  205) ;  as  "  Mr.  Waterworth's  singularly  seiTiecable  work, 
the  *  Faith  of  Catholics ' "  (p.  215) ;  quoting  largely  from  it  extracts. 
as  from  a  standard  work.  Whether  the  wiiter  in  the  Dublin 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  propositions  laid  down  in  it  is  more 
than  I  can  say,  but  so  even  he  WTites  of  it  in  Januaiy  last. — 
Your  obliged  servant, 

April  7.  Vebax. 
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ORIGINAL    POETRY. 


PROCESSIONAL   HYMN    FOR   THE    FEAST    OF   TH 
NATIVITY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MABY. 

I. 

Hail !  of  light  and  joy  the  day, 

Told  of  yore  by  si^es ; 
Clonds  of  doubt  have  passed  away, 

After  darkest  ages. 
Wave  the  censer !  chant  the  song, 

Loudly  swell  its  chorus, 
Mail's  banner,  boi^ie  along. 

Floats  in  triumph  o'er  us. 

II. 

Type  to  fact  hath  given  place, 

Gifts  for  every  station  ; 
Ave  !  Lady,  full  of  grace. 

Mother  of  Salvation  t 
This  her  natal-day,  who  came. 

Sun  of  Justice  bringing, 
Praise  her  work  and  love  her  name, 

Rend'ring  God  thanksgiving. 

III. 

Fairest  Pearl  of  Time's  broad  sea  ; 

Brightest  Star  of  even. 
More  and  better  love  we  Thee, 

Queen  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ! 
Lead  Thou  to  Thy  Sou  and  God, 

Drear  the  way  before  us  ; 
He  Himself  that  path  hath  trod. 

And  His  Love  is  o'er  us. 

IV. 

Intercede,  when  sin  is  strong, 

Christ  thy  voice  is  heeding  ; 
Desert  tracks  are  parch 'd  and  long ; 

Our  desires  misleading : 
Pray  a  prayer  that  rise  we  may 

Wlien  we  fall  or  stumble  ; 
So  we  wait  the  break  of  day. 

Trusting,  patient,  humble. 
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V. 

As  times  festal  come  and  go, 

Autamn*s  tints  are  warning, 
Faith,  and  love  and  hope  must  grow 

For  Great  Easter's  dawning. 
Thy  sweet  smile  is  for  us  still, 

Victors  homeward  wending. 
Then  stand  round  God's  holy  hill, — 

Share  the  song  miending. 

VI. 

Wave  the  censer  !  Jesu's  love 

Sing  in  pealing  chorus ; 
Mary's  banner,  borne  above, 

Floats  triumphant  o'er  us : 
Type  of  Truth,  up-bear  the  light ; 

Fail  we  not,  nor  falter. 
Until  Faith  gives  place  to  Sight 

At  the  Lamb's  high  altar !        Amen. 


COMMENDATIO     ANIMiE.  = 

Ubi  mors  propinqua  premit, 
Ubi  cor  doloro  tremit, 

Membra  languor  degravat 
nii  memor  toUe  manum 
Qui  per  valles  iter  planum 

Tenebrosas  apparat. 

Nunc  diluculum  rubescens. 
Nunc  per  novum  mane  crescens. 

Alma  vox  coelestium  : 
O  tam  diu  molestorum 
Passus  teuebras  terrorum 

Telle  caput  lauguidum. 

Mors  accedit  liberare, 
LflBtus  0  progrediare 

Ut  ad  fidum  comitem ; 
Omnis  timor  finietur, 
Poena  prsesens  consequetur 

Sempiternam  requiem. 


*  FiDm  La  Motte  Fouqne. 
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PICTURES  OF  ECCLESLVSTICS  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION. 


NoTWiTiisTANDiN(i  the  general  success  of  this  Exhibition,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  portraits  of  ecclesiastics  might 
have  been  increased  tenfold  had  ordmaiy  pains  been  taken  to 
gather  them  to^^fether.  There  are  so  many  absent  that  on^t 
to  have  been  here,  while  some  that  are  hung,  are,  by  com- 
parison with  those  not  here,  deficient  in  importance,  that  we 
cannot  but  wonder  that  so  interesting  a  portion  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  so  iwquestionably  deficient.  A  few  notes  on  some  of 
tlie  more  prominent  may  not  be  imacceptable  to  some  of  our 
readers : —  • 

No.  5.  A  portrait  of  William  of  Wykeham,  sent  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  Bastard  of  Kitley,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the 
whole  collection.  It  is  a  throe-quarter  picture,  nearly  full  face, 
somewhat  inclining  to  the  right,  the  hands  are  gloved,  the  right 
being  raised  in  benediction,  the  latter  holding  a  pastoral  staff, 
with  the  vexillum  or  silk  napkin  pendent  to  it.  The  mitre  is  of 
;^reen  satin,  jewelled,  and  lined  with  crimson  silk.  Over  a 
cassock  the  bishop  wears  a  brown  or  dark  crimson  rochet, 
likewise  of  silk,  with  white  lawn  sleeves  and  a  cope  with  morse. 
In  the  baclvgiound  Winchester  College  and  Cathedral  are  re- 
presented.    It  is  a  very  carefully-painted  archaic  picture. 

No.  11.  Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley  contributes  a  portrait  of 
'I'homas  Arundel,  Arclibisliop  of  Canterbury,  of  a  somewhat 
similar  type.  It  is  a  haU'-length  pictm-e,  the  Bishop  being 
represented  in  the  domestic  robes  of  a  mediaeval  AngUcan  pre- 
late, lie  wears  a  black  cap,  with  furred  tippet  and  cuffs. 
Before  him  lies  an  open  book  upon  a  cloth-of-gold  cushion,  and 
ji  mitre  and  crozier  in  the  background.  Underneath  the  rochet 
is  a  scarlet  chimere,  or  it  may  be  a  hood  represented,  romid  the 
neck. 

No.  22,  is  the  well-known  New  College  portrait  of  William 
Wayntieet.  It  is  of  three-quarter  size,  representing  the  Bishop 
in  episcopal  robes,  with  jewelled  mitre  and  cope,  a  pastond 
staff  in  tlie  riijla  hand,  and  a  book  in  the  loft.  A  glance  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  quite  an  imaginary  picture,  many 
of  the  accessories  being  very  incorrectly  represented. 

No.  89.  Lord  Strangford  contributes  a  portrait  of  Archbishop 
Chiclieley,  founder  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  which  is  a 
copy  by  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  of  the  Lambeth  pictui*e.  The  arch- 
])ishop  is  represented  wearing  the  pallium  over  a  faded  crimson 
chasuble  of  flowing  shape,  giving  the  blessing.  His  archiepis- 
copal  cross  is  in  his  left  hand,  and  there  is  a  shield  of  arms  to 
the  right. 
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No.  40.  In  this  portrait  of  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
A.D.  1604,  lent  hy  Coi'pus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  (three-quarter 
size,)  the  old-fashioued  true-shaped  rochet  is  very  accurately 
represented,  tlie  sleeves  of  which  are  tight.  The  picture  is 
exceedingly  well  painted,  with  much  expression  and  great  depth 
of  colom*. 

No.  40.  Eichard  Fox,  hisliop  of  Winchester,  who  died  in 
1528,  is  represented  in  a  fine  portrait,  also  lent  hy  Corpus 
Christi  College.  He  likewise  is  depicted  in  an  old-shaped 
rochet  and  ordinary  domestic  dress  of  a  bishop.  He  wears  two 
rings  on  the  right  hand  :  one  on  the  first  and  the  other  on  the 
little  finger.  Another  portrait  of  the  same  prelate.  No.  60,  very 
similar  to  this,  is  lent  by  Mr.  Reginald  Cholmondeley. 

No.  04.  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  contributes  a  portrait  of 
its  founder,  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely,  a.d.  1480.  He  is 
represented  kneeling,  vested  in  a  scarlet  cope  over  a  fuiTed 
almuce,  with  jewelled  mitre,  crozier,  and  open  book  Iwfore  liim. 
This  picture  is  evidently  very  ancient,  though  hardly  painted 
from  fife. 

No.  80,  represents  WilHam  Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  died  in  1682.  It  is  the  Lambeth  picture,  painted  by 
Holbein.  It  represents  the  bishop  down  to  the  waist,  in  a 
black  .cap,  chimere,  rochet,  sable  tippet  and  cuffs;  an  archi- 
episcopal  cross  stands  to  the  right,  with  a  mitre,  books,  and 
open  Breviaiy  to  the  left.  A  similar  portrait  to  this,  believed 
also  to  be  an  original,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Lees  of 
Quarrendon  in  Buckinghamshire  and  of  Dytchley,  is  now 
hanging  in  the  smaller  (lining-room  at  the  latter  i)lace,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Dillon. 

No.  88,  is  a  portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  Jolm  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  lent  by  Major  Brooks.  He  is  represented  in  a  furred 
gown  with  a  black  cap  and  a  folded  paper  in  his  left  hand. 

No.  93.  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  contributes  an  Holbein 
portrait  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  (a.d.  1637,)  who  is  represented  in 
a  tight-sleeved  rochet  with  a  black  satin  chimere  and  a  black 
cap.     A  ring  is  on  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

No.  130,  is  a  poi-trait,  painter  imknown,  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
lent  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  His  eminence  is  represented 
in  a  scarlet  cassock,  ancient  rochet,  scarlet  mozetta  and  biretta, 
with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  right  hand. 

No.  147.  In  the  portrait  of  Nicholas  Wootton,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bui7in  1640,  can  be  seen  the  ancient  shape  of  the  hood  of  a  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law,  which  partly  covers  tlie  breast  like  a  mozetta. 

No.  185,  represents  Cardinal  Pole,  in  a  scarlet  cassock; 
ancient  rochet  and  scarlet  mozetta.  It  is  lent  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Another  portrait  of  this  eminent 
Church-of-England  prelate,  by  Titian,  is  contributed  by  Lord 
Anmdel. — (No.  196.)    It  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of 
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the  Eocci,  and  was  last  purchased  from  the  Golonna  family. 
And  a  third  (No.  206)  by  Pierino  del  Vaga  is  lent  by  Lord 
Spencer.  This  latter  represents  his  eminence  at  a  lat^r  period 
in  life,  with  a  long  grey  beard. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  AngUcan  bishops  of  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James,  but  they  are  all  more 
or  less  alike,  and  present  no  especial  features  of  interest.       » 

No.  491,  is  rather  a  poor  picture,  representing  Dr.  William 
Bishop,  the  first  Anglo-Roman  prelate  in  England  who  was 
known  as  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  partibiis  infideJiwn.  He  is 
depicted  in  a  dark  cassock  and  rochet  with  a  tippet  (or  mozetta) 
and  biretta.  His  lordship,  who  is  represented  seated,  wears  no 
episcopal  ring — there  arc  some  books  and  a  pastoral  staff 
behind.     The  picture  is  lent  by  Archbishop  Manning. 

No.  495.  In  this  portrait,  by  an  unknown  painter,  lent  by 
Sir  Compton  Domville,  of  Thomas  Jones,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  his  lordship  is  rejjresented  in  the  ordinary-  episcopal 
liabit,  black  chimerc  and  rochet,  with  a  high  black  hat.  There 
is  no  black  band  of  satin  round  the  wrist  of  the  rochet,  nor  any 
such  frills  as  are  customarily  now  provided  by  robe-makers. 
The  earliest  episcopal  portrait  with  frills  on  the  wrist  is  No. 
524,  from  New  College,  being  that  of  Arthur  Lake,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells. 

No.  550,  by  Jansen,  represents  Isaac  Bargrave,  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  His  hood  is  spread  over  the  breast  and  comes  to 
a  point.  The  portrait  is  most  carefully  painted  and  very 
elaborate  in  all  its  details. 

No.  677.  This  represents  Djnid  Roth,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
A.D.  1618,  a  distinguished  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelate  and 
author.  He  is  deincted  in  a  dark  cassock,  with  tight- sleeved 
rochet,  and  a  brown  zuchetto  and  mozettc  ;  over  the  latter 
falls  a  large  white  collar.  The  painting  is  good,  but  rather 
dark,  the  lights  and  shadows  needing  greater  contrast. 

No.  944.  This  portrait  represents  John  Cosin  the  renowned 
Bishop  of  Durliam,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  eccle- 
siastical pictures,  if  we  except  Vandyke's  well-known  j)ortrait  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  in  the  collection.  He  is  represented  in  a 
scarlet  Convocation-habit,  with  a  hood  of  fur,  of  the  ancient  and 
proper  shape,  spread  over  the  breast.  The  face  is  singularly 
life-like,  and  the  whole  painting  gives  evidence  of  great  power  on 
the  part  of  the  ai-tist.  Behind  is  a  representation  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  Cathedral  precincts  of  Durham. 

There  are  other  pictuies  of  English  Ecclesiastics,  but  those 
noticed  above  arc  the  most  interesting.  Neither  the  Bodleian 
Library,  however,  nor  the  College  Halls  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  been  sufficiently  spoiled ;  while  Oscott  and  Ushaw 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  Exhibition  of  1867  this  defect  will  be  carefully 
remedied.  F.  S.  A. 


(    569   .) 


IN  MEMORL\M  J.  M.  NEALE,  S.T.P. 


The  Chnrch  of  England  has  suffered  a*  more  than  usually  heavy 
loss  in  the  decease  of  the  Eev.  John  Mason  Neale,  D.D.  Few 
of  the  clergy  of  his  own  standing  have  so  efficiently  and  faith- 
fully contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Gospel  principles  and 
to  the  success '  of  the  Catholic  Bevival.  His  farsightedness 
and  energy,  the  ability  with  which  he  laboured  to  found  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Cambridge  Camden,  aften^'ards  the 
Ecclesiological  Society,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Those  who 
like  ourselves  can  remember  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
when  that  valuable  organization  was  first  set  up,  are  alone 
competent  to  measure  accurately  the  great  work  that  has  been 
attained.  Dr.  Neale,  amongst  its  founders,  stands  alone  in 
having  consistently  and  constantly  not  only  preached  but 
practised  up  to  the  year  1866.  Others  who  were  great  ui 
theory,  on  finding  that  a  course  of  unpopularity  was  hard  to 
bear,  continued  to  theorize  and  did  nothing  more.  Some  few 
renounced  their  old  principles  altogether.  Dr.  Neale,  on  the 
other  hand,  both  by  pen  and  example,  continued  the  good  work 
imtil  the  end.  As  an  author  his  reputation  will  no  doubt 
mainly  rest  on  his  learned  and  trustworthy  Hutory  of  the  Holy 
Eastern  Church,  ojid  History  of  the  Patr'uirchatv  of  Alexandria , 
together  with  the  Liturfjlological  EsaayH,  mainly  reprinted  fi-om 
the  Christian  Kcvi^mhrancer,  which  were  recently  issued.  His 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  likewise,  was  a  great  and  valuable 
treatise  :  while  his  four  series  of  Sermons,  Headings  for  the 
Aged,  are  perliaps  the  best  adapted  for  the  uneducated  and 
poor  of  any  in  the  English  language.  Again  :  the  main  portion 
of  the  translations  in  the  Hymnal  Noted — some  of  which  are 
unrivalled  for  choice  diction,  majestic  language,  and  musical 
cadence — were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Neale.  Tales  for  children, 
of  the  deepest  interest,  full  of  sound  teaching ;  Ecclesiological 
notes ;  poetry  of  a  high  order  (he  gained  the  Seatonian  prize 
on  ten  occasions) ;  historical  sketches ;  newspaper  leading 
articles ;  essays ;  carols ;  songs  and  ballads ;  all  flowed  from 
his  versatile  pen  with  a  unique  rapidity.  He  will  be  knoiivii  to 
English  Churchmen  generally,  however,  as  the  most  successful 
modem  translator  of  ancient  h;\'mns  :  some  versions  of  which 
have  obtained  an  unexampled  popularity,  and  are  found  in 
almost  every  modem  hynmal.     Thus  by  precept  and  example 
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he  became  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successfol  leaders  in  the 
work  of  CathoUc  restoration.  This,  of  comrse,  brought  perse- 
cution bitter,  lasting,  relentless,  firom  those  who  were  opposed 
to  tliat  work.  What  was  patiently  endmred  by  him  as  Warden 
of  Sackville  College  few  Imow.  And  the  record  of  that  per- 
secution, which  must  be  told,  no  matter  whose  reputation  suffers 
in  the  telling,  when  his  Life  is  written,  will  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  to  many  a  cheek.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester,  "in 
obedience  to  public  opinion,"  **  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public," 
"  so  as  to  vindicate  our  Ftotestantism,"  inhibited  him  from 
officiating  in  his  lordship's  diocese  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  a  cross  and  two  lights  were  placed  on  the  altar  of  Sack- 
ville College  Chapel ;  and  the  following  letters,  telling  their 
own  story  in  reference  to  the  same,  passed  between  the  priest 
and  the  prelate  : — 

-  Sackville  College,  March  26,  1849. 

**  My  Lord, — Holy  week  now  drawing  on — a  time  in  which, 
above  all  others,  the  poor  people  here  have  been  accustomed  to 
prayers  and  instructions,  from  which  this  year  they  will  be 
debarred — I  am  induced  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  your  lord- 
ship for  them  and  myself. 

**  If,  in  anything  that  I  may  before  have  written,  I  may 
cither  have  inadvertently  said  what  has  given  your  lordship 
offence,  or  if  I  have  l)ecn  carried  away  by  what  seemed  to  me 
the  necessity  and  the  hardship  of  the  cast,  to  say  more  than  I 
intended,  or  more  than  I  ought,  I  earnestly  hope  that  your  lord- 
jship  will  forf(ive  it.  I  should  be  unworthy  to  be  a  priest  in  our 
Church  did  I  not  severely  feel  the  deprivation  of  the  power  of 
acting  as  one  where  I  am  placed ;  and  what  I  feel  strongly,  I 
may  possibly  have  expressed  too  strongly.  Your  lordship  will, 
I  am  sure,  and  more  especially  at  this  time,  forgive  me  if  such 
has  been  the  case  ;  but,  above  all  things,  w^ill  not  visit  that  fault 
of  mine  upon  tliose  amongst  whom  I  am. 

*'  Every  offer  I  could  imagine  yom*  lordship  could  even  wish 
has  been  by  Lord  de  Warr  and  myself  already  made.  I  have 
nothing  more  in  that  respect  which  I  can  do.  I  can  but  say 
again,  that  eveiy  arrangement  of  which  your  lordship  might  dis- 
approve should — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — be  altered.  I  can 
but  again  protest  that  there  is  no  one,  in  the  whole  Church  of 
England,  more  faitliful  to  her  than  I  am ;  no  one  to  whom  it 
would  be  more  impossible  to  desert  her  for  Rome.  Why  am  I 
not  to  be  believed  when  I  assert  this  ?  which  I  do  most  strongly ; 
and,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  may  safely  challenge  anyone 
to  show  a  single  passage  I  have  ever  written  which  looks  Home- 
wards ;  while  I  can  point  to  many  and  many  intended  to  satisfy 
the  doubting  as  to  the  claims  of  the  English  Church.  Your 
lordship  will  allow  that  the  Dublin  Review  ought  to  be  a  good 
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judge  of  what  has  a  tendency  to  Borne.  In  reviewing  the  first 
two  volumes  of  my  Hialunj  of  the  Kastenh  Church j  they  say 
of  one  account,  *  It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of 
strong  prepossessions  against  Rome.'  And  of  another,  that  *  it 
presents  more  decided  indications  of  a  partizan  spirit,  and  a 
greater  leaning  to  the  anti-Roman  side,  than  any  other  portion 
of  these  volumes ;'  and  so  through  the  whole  review,  which  is  of 
some  thii'ty  i)ages. 

**  My  lord,  all  we  ask  is,  that  the  suspension  may  he  with- 
drawn as  far  as  regards  the  College.  We  ask  for  no  formal 
removal,  only  for  a  tacit  allowance.  I  have  neither  time, 
strength,  nor  wisli  (except  so  far  as  the  removal  of  a  mark  of 
disapprobation  must  necessarily  be  pleasing)  to  officiate  else- 
where in  the  diocese.  But  in  this  place  to  be  able  to  officiate, 
there  is  nothing  light,  nothing  allowable,  that  I  would  not  say 
and  do — no  trouble  that  I  would  not  willingly  take.  Your  lord- 
sliip  speaks  of  interference  in  another  man's  parish.  Surely,  if 
the  vicar  does  not  feel  the  intrusion,  there  can  be  none.  I  am 
now  taking  the  very  lowest  grounds,  and  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken if — did  the  decision  rest  with  liim — it  would  not  be  in  my 
favour.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  wish  than  to  intcrfei'e  with 
him,  as  he,  I  am  sure,  would  be  the  first  to  confess.  When  he 
has  been  willing  to  accept  my  sciTices  he  has  had  them,  and 
shall  have  them. 

*'  In  conclusion,  I  w^ould  entreat  your  lordship  to  reconsider  a 
case  which  you  owned  to  Lord  De  La  WaiT  *  seemed  a  hard  one.' 
I  api>eal  to  your  lordship's  generosity,  because  the  power  is 
entirely  on  yom*  side  ;  to  your  lordship's  sense  of  justice,  because 
u  year  s  suspension  is  considered  sufficient  punishment  for  very 
flagrant  offences ;  to  your  lordship's  dealings  in  similar  cases, 
for  few  clergymen  coming  for  institution  could  proiluce  higher 
testimonials  than  those  which  Lord  De  La  Warr  submitted  to 
you  ;  and,  lastly,  if  your  lordship  has  felt  hurt,  or  has  been 
injured,  either  by  the  law-suit  or  by  any  behaviour  of  mine,  to 
your  remembrance  bf  Him  Who  at  this  time  set  us  an  example 
of  forgiving ;  and  on  all  these  grounds  I  ask  your  lordship,  as 
earnestly  as  a  man  ever  asked  anything,  to  allow  me,  on  what 
conditions  you  please,  to  officiate  in  this  place  (I  say  nothing  of 
the  diocese  in  general),  it  being  clearly  in  your  lordship's  power 
at  any  moment  to  withdraw  that  permission,  and  to  restore  the 
present  state  of  things. — I  remain,  my  Lord,  your  lordsliip's 
obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

•'  J.  M.  Nealk." 


**  28th  March,  1849. 
''  Reverend  Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  letter  received  tliis  morn- 
ing, I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  have  alleged  that  you  have  given 
me  any  offence,  and  that  I  should  hope  I  have  neither  said  or 
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done,  anything  which  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ha^e 
been  influenced  by  any  such  motives.  With  respect  to  the 
request  now  again  proffered  by  you,  nothing  has  occurred  in  the 
interval  since  my  last  reply  to  alter  the  position  in  which 
respectively  we  are  placed ;  neither  do  I  think  the  situation  of 
the  inmates  of  the  hospital  a  ground  on  which  to  call  upon  me 
to  take  the  step  you  propose. — I  remain,  Beverend  Sir,  your 
faithful  brother,  *'  A.  T.  Cicbstb/' 

Several  years  after  the  date  of  these,  the  inhibition  was 
suddenly  removed,  when  Dr.  Neale  dedicated  his  "  Seatonian 
Poems,"  rCambridge :  Deighton  and  Bell,)  to  his  episcopal 
persecutor. 

Dr.  Neale's  special  practical  work  of  late  years  however  has 
been  the  institution  of  the  Order  of  S.  Margaret,  first  at 
Botherfield,  and  afterwards  at  East  Grinstead,  where  convent 
buildings  are  now  being  erected.  How  much  credit  in  the 
future,  when  the  National  Church  of  England  is  visiUy 
reunited  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  vnR  be  given  by  our 
children's  children  to  the  self-denial,  patient  care,  charitable 
sagacity,  and  holy  wisdom  of  Dr.  Neale  for  his  work  in 
restoring  the  religious  life,  cannot  now  be  meted.  When 
others  compromised  he  was  firm ;  when  the  timid  were  craven- 
hearted  he  was  calm  and  brave ;  when  truth  was  to  be  halved 
or  explained  away  he  refused  to  participate  in  the  work.  No 
persecution  tm-ned  him  from  his  purpose ;  the  frown  of  the 
dignitai-y  and  the  sneer  of  the  superficial  were  alike  impotent. 
He  worked  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity ;  not  for  man,  but 
God  ;  and  now  be  is  at  rest. 

His  funeral  was  such  as  few,  even  of  this  world's  great  ones 
fifet.  The  record  of  it  in  the  John  Bull  of  August  4th,  1866, 
is  worth  preserving : — 

''  There  was  an  early  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
at  7  a.m.  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sisterhood,  which  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten  by  those  who  took  part  in  it.  Friends  from  a  distance, 
those  who  had  shared  his  arduous  labours  in  establishing  the 
Order  of  S.  Margaret,  and  others  who  had  come  specially  to 
testify  their  hearty  reverence  for  a  good  man  and  a  great 
theologian,  knelt  together  at  the  Lord's  table,  and  while 
grieving  over  their  own  loss,  felt  that  he  who  had  been  taken 
away  was  soon  to  have  his  reward.  Trains  from  London  and 
Brighton  brought  many  in  time  for  the  second  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion,  which  took  place  in  the  beautiful  chapel 
of  Sackville  College  at  noon.  Priests-associate,  of  the  Order 
of  S.  Margaret  followed  the  choir,  composed  of  the  prmcipal 
London  and  Brighton  Churches,  into  the  little  sanctuary,  before 
which  stood  the  cofl&n  of  the  deceased  priest  on  a  hearse,  covered 
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with  a  violet  pall.  The  altar  was  vested  in  black,  and  a  black 
dossal  hung  behind.  On  the  super- altar  were  a  cross  and  flower 
vases,  with  two  lighted  tapers.  The  stalls  had  been  set  apart 
for  the  members  of  the  deceased's  family,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  celebrant,  alone  communicated.  The  celebrant  was  the 
Bev.  Canon  Haskoll,  of  East  Barkwith,  the  assistants  being  the 
Bevs.  W.  W.  La  Barte  and  Beginald  Tuke  ;  Dr.  Littledale 
acting  as  assistant  priest,  and  the  Bev.  G.  Akers  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  The  service  was  that  appointed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  Communion  at  Fimerals,  during  which  a  few 
specific  prayers  were  introduced  with  particular  reference  to  the 
deceased.  The  service  was  carefully  sung,  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Helmore,  of  the  Chapel 'Boyal,  acting  as  Precentor.  The 
chapel  was  crowded  to  the  doors,  many  kneeling  outside  on  the 
lawn  of  the  College  Quadrangle.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  solemn  or  striking  than  the  singing  of  the  Dies  Irm  as  a 
Gradual  to  the  old  and  solemn  music  ;  while  afterwards,  when 
the  consecration  took  place,  all  heads  being  bowed  and  all  lips 
moved,  the  sting  of  death  seemed  to  be  verily  removed  by  the 
Presence  of  the  Lord  of  Life  Who  had  triumphed  over  death 
and  hell.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  choir  and  clergy  left 
the  chapel,  chanting  the  Xnnc  Dimittis  to  an  ancient  tone. 
Then  the  procession  was  formed  to  bear  the  honoured  remains 
of  a  great  priest  to  his  last  resting-place. 

**  By  this  period  all  had  arrived  who  intended  taking  part  in 
the  proceedings.     Of  the  clergy  we  observed  the  Bevs.  the  Hon. 

B.  Liddell,  Upton  Bichards,  Very  Bev.  Eugene  Popoflf,  C.  J. 
Le  Geyt,  J.  Going.  A.  H.  Machonochie,  Dr.  Littledale,  E.  D. 
Cleaver,  F.  G.  Lee,  Bradley  Abbot,  T.  Helmore,  W.  Carruthers, 
Dr.  Oldknow,  Cecil  Wray,  Canon  Pilkington,  C.  S.  Grueber, 
A.  D.  Wagner,  John  Purchas,  the  Bishop-designate  of  Dunedin, 

C.  Gutch,  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Evans,  C.  G.  Grafton,  Charles 
Walker,  W.  J.  Blew,  B.  M.  Benson,  T.  Astley  Maberley,  T.  W. 
Perry,  C.  Soanes,  John  Comper,  B.  W.  Bandall,  &c.,  with  a 
large  number  of  the  leading  laity  from  all  parts.  In  the  pro- 
cession first  came  the  Clergy,  two  and  two,  in  surplices  and 
tippets,  or  hoods,  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  ; 
then  followed  the  Orphans  of  S.  Margaret's,  in  blue  and  brown 
dresses,  bearing  wreaths  of  flowers,  after  whom  came  the  ex- 
terior-Sisters, or  Sisters-associates,  in  their  habits;  then  the 
novices,  the  probationary  sisters,  the  serving  sisters,  and  those 
who  attended  as  representing  other  orders  or  institutions,  e.g., 
Clewer,  All  Saints,  Wymering,  Ditchingham,  Bovey  Tracey,  and 
St.  George's  East :  all  carried  flowers  or  wreaths  of  immortelles. 
Then  the  choristers  of  various  churches  in  blue  cassocks  and  cottas, 
followed  by  lay  members  of  the  Order  of  S.  Margaret,  the  cross- 
bearer,  Priests  of  the  same  Order,  and  then  the  body  on  an  open 
bier  carried  by  eight  men,  the  pall  being  borne  by  eight  Priests  in 
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cassocks,  cottas,  black  stoles  with  silver  crosses  and  birettas.  On 
the  coffin  lay  a  lar^  cross  of  flowers  with  wheat  ears  and  grapes 
intertwined.  The  officiating  clergy  and  mourners  followed.  Slowly 
the  procession  moved  round  the  old  quadrangle,  with  solemn  chant 
and  up-borno  cross,  down  thi'ough  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
street  of  the  town.  Hero  every  inch  of  space  was  occupied,  and 
every  upper  window  filled,  with  reverent  spectators,  while 
Psahns  1*21.  122,  and  124  were  sung.  Most  of  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  a  large  majority  appeared  in  mourning.  With 
measured  tread  the  remains  of  one  whom  the  townspeople  had 
learned  to  respect,  were  taken  to  their  last  resting-place.  The 
Service  for  the  Dead  was  said  in  the  parish  church,  which  the 
Vicar  had  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  Canon  HaskoU  sang  it.  Dr.  Littledale  reading  the 
Lesson.  The  chui*ch  was  tlironged  by  a  reverent  congregation, 
after  which  the  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  grave  at  the 
easternmost  extremity  of  the  churchyard.  The  arrangements, 
imdor  the  direction  of  Mr.  Akers  and  an  assistant,  were  complete. 
Seldom  have  we  witnessed  so  touching  a  scene,  as  when  sur- 
rounded by  the  Sisters  of  the  Order  he  himself  had  originated, 
by  the  ori)hans  who  had  lost  a  true  friend,  by  liis  immediate 
relatives,  and  nearly  250  in  religious  habit  or  official  garb,  the 
prayer  of  intercession  and  the  wail  of  loss  or  wonl  of  hoi>e  was 
chanted  round  the  open  grave.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  liis 
own  beautiful  translation,  **  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion  "  was 
sung,  and  then  all  in  turn  took  a  last  look  at  the  coffin  restinjr 
there,  while  the  sparkhn^'  cross  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  seemed 
to  tell  of  a  resmrection  and  a  triumph  : 

There  grief  is  turned  to  pleasure. 
Such  pleasure  as  bt*low 

No  huiuau  voice  can  utter. 

No  hiunan  heart  can  know  : 

And  after  fleshly  scandal. 

And  after  this  world's  night. 

And  after  storm  and  whirlwind. 
Is  cahn,  and  joy,  and  light. 

So  was  buried  John  Mason  Neale,  one  of  the  jn-ofo undent 
scholars  amongst  the  English  clergy.  He  was  not  a  D.l).  of 
his  own  University  of  Cambridge,  and,  like  Jolm  Keble,  he  ^vas 
unrecognised  by  Church  authorities  and  State  officials.  He 
Hved  and  died  the  Warden  of  a  Seventeenth-century  almshouse, 
value  £27  a  year.  His  name  was  known  in  Russia,  in  Greece, 
in  Gerinauy,  in  rVnierica,  at  Rome  Foreigners  sought  his  cor- 
respondence. Orientals  and  Occidentals  valued  his  xu'ofound 
learning.  The  Clnu'cli  of  England  has  mightily  benetited  by 
his  teaching,  yet  found  no  preferment  for  him.  But  now  he  is 
at  peace." 

We  earnostlv  commend  to  om-  renders  attention  an  advertise- 
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ment  which  may  be  found  in  the  present  number,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  committee  in  being  formed  to  complete 
the  convent  buildings  at  East  Grinstead,  as  a  special  memorial 
of  this  venerated  priest.  We  would  most  strongly  urge  all 
who  have  benefited  by  his  teaching,  all  who  have  used  his 
hymns,  all  who  reverence  his  name,  patience,  and  devotion,  to 
contribute  towards  so  worthy  and  important  an  object. 
Nothing,  as  his  friend  Dr.  Littledale  has  publicly  testified, 
would  have  been  more  full  of  consolation  to  liim  in  lifetime 
than  to  have  been  assured  that  Catholics  would  come  fonvard 
at  once  to  complete  the  noble  work  of  erecting  a  suitable 
building  for  the  religious  of  the  Order  he  founded  and  loved. 
Let  this  therefore  be  done,  in  the  Name  and  Patience  of 
Jesus,  and  in  honour  of  a  faithful  servant ;  and  let  it  be  done 
quickly. 
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SoMK  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Allies,  being  then  examining 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Blomfield  and  rector  of  Launton,  published 
an  able  and  exhaustive  work  to  clear  the  Church  of  England 
from  the  charge  of  pchism.  He  has  published  some  three  or 
four  smaller  works  and  pamphlets  as  a  Boman  Catholic,  in 
reply  to  it,  the  last  of  which  is  now  lying  before  us  ;  as  well  as 
a  clever  but  rather  indiscriminate  panegyric  on  the  Early 
Church,  called  the  Foundation  of  Chrixt^endom^  in  which  the 
relative  influences  of  Christian  and  Pagan  civilization  are 
contrasted  in  the  persons  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Christian 
saints  and  one  of  the  feeblest  and  vainest  egotists,  albeit  a 
consummate  orator,  who  ever  took  rank  among  the  celebrities 
of  classical  literature.  On  the  whole  we  cannot  congratulate 
him  on  an  increase  either  of  logical  precision  or  of  candour 
since  his  conversion  to  Rome.  His  last  brochure,  Dr,  Puney 
and  the  Ancient  Church ,  (London  f  Longmans,)  is  intended  to 
prove,  from  the  threadbare  analogy  of  the  Douatists,  the 
schismatic  position  of  the  English  Church.  Cardinal  Wiseman 
had  said  all  there  was  to  be  said  on  that  score  many  years  ago 
in  the  Dublin  lirrirw,  and  Dr.  Newman  answered  him  in  the 
Hritifth  Critic.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  for  what  class  of  readers 
tlio  present  pamphlet  was  written.  Those  who  are  already 
convinced  that  Anglicans  are  in  schism  will  not  gam  much  by 
being  reminded  that  the  Donatists  were  in  schism  fourteen 
centuries  before  them  :  and  those  who  do  not  believe  that 
.Vnglicans  became  scliismatics  by  rejecting  one  thing  will  not 
])c  convinced  of  it  by  an  elaborate  demonstration  that  the 
Donatists  became  schismatics  by  r(»jecting  quite  another.  Yet 
this  is  what  Mr.  Allies'  argument  comes  to.  He  urges  at  great 
length,  and  with  considerable  parade  of  patristic  learning,  two 
points  which  no  tolerably-instructed  Anglican  would  think  of 
disputing :  (1)  that  schism  is  a  gi'eat  sin  and  (where  it  is 
wilful)  hinders  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  ;  (2)  that,  in  S. 
Augustine's  words,  to  **  separate  without  cause  from  the  unity  of 
the  whole  world  "  is  schism.  Dr.  Pusey  would  say  just  the 
same.  What  Mr.  Allies  had  to  show  was — (1)  that  the  Enghsh 
(^liurch  separated  **  without  cause "  from  the  Roman ;  or, 
wliicli  would  come  practically  to  much  the  same  thing,  (2)  that 
any  separation  from  the  See  of  Rome  involves,  ipso  facto,  the 
}Xmli  of  schism.  But  on  the  fonner  point,  '*  from  which,"  says 
S.  Augustine,   **  the  most  regularly  constituted  inquiry  muft 
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xtart — why  the  schism  was  made?"  he  says  nothing  at  all,  and 
of  course  the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes,  can  say  nothing.  On 
the  second  point  he  says  very  little,  and  his  authorities  still 
less.  The  whole  force  of  S.  Augustine's  argument  against  the 
Donatists  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  **  are  not  in  peace  with 
the  people  of  God,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and 
do  not  recognise  in  men  the  baptism  of  Christ,"  /.  e,  that  they 
had  isolated  themselves,  and  that  for  a  mere  whim,  from  the 
rest  of  Christendom ;  and  regarded  all  but  their  own  sect  as 
excommimicat(i.  This  is  urged  in  a  hundred  various  forms. 
They  are  divided  from  **  the  Catholic  Church,  spread  over  the 
whole  world,"  "the  unity  of  believers,"  **the  Church  beyond 
the  sea,"  **  the  Bishops  of  the  Churches  beyond  the  sea,"  *'  the 
communion  of  the  whole  world,"  **  the  Bishops  beyond  the  sea," 
*'  a  Church  spread  over  the  whole  world :"  similar  passages 
abound.  Now  there  is  nothing  here  about  separation  from  the 
Pope.  It  is  tme  S.  Augustine  accuses  the  Donatists  of  not 
holding  **  the  Head  of  the  Church,"  but  he  repeatedly  explains 
that  the  Head  is  Christ.  **  The  Head  is  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
His  Body  is  the  Church."  It  is  true  again  that  he  speaks  of 
their  separation  from  **  the  Bishops  beyond  the  sea  ;"  but  it  is 
the  mt)st  arbitrary  assimiption  of  Mr.  Allies'  that  this  is  a 
synonym  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  It  is  obviously  a  synonym 
for  the  whole  Episcopate  beyond  the  limits  of  Africa.  The  pith 
of  S.  Augustine's  argument  therefore  is  contained  in  the  famous 
aphorism  we  have  heard  so  much  about  of  late,  Sfrurua  jiuiicat 
orbia  tcrntrum  ;  and  the  backbone  of  that  argument  is  broken  as 
appUed  to  AngHcanism  by  the  fact  that  the  orbin,  from  which  it 
is  divided,  is  also  divided  against  itself  by  the  separation  of 
East  and  West,  not  to  add  that  the  Anglican  Church,  including 
its  dependencies,  unlike  Donatism,  is  **  spread  over  the  whole 
world,"  though  numerically  smaller  than  its  Greek  or  Roman 
sisters  ;  nor  does  it  share  the  other  Donatist  mark  of  schism  by 
refusing  **  to  recognise  in  men  the  baptism  of  Clirist."  And 
Mr.  Allies,  who  had  quoted  S.  Augustine's  charge  of  exclusive- 
iiess  against  the  Donatists,  actually  sees  in  the  Anghcan 
rei>udiation  of  that  exclusiveness  **  a  much  more  absolute  and 
radical  denial  of  our  Lord's  truth  and  honour !"  In  his  eyes 
there  is  something  respectable  in  a  claim,  however  preposterous, 
to  unchurch  all  your  neighbours;  yet  S.  Augustine  saw  in  it  a 
principal  evidence  of  schism.  This  is  blowing  hot  and  cold 
with  a  vengeance.  We  come  lastly  to  those  few  passages  in 
Mr.  Alhes'  extracts  which  have  some  bearuig  on  the  controversy 
between  England  and  Rome,  and  speak  of  *•  what  is  due  to 
the  Apostolic  See."  The  strongest  of  them  is  that  where  S. 
Augustine  mentions  the  Bishop  of  Cai-thage  being  **  united  by 
letters  of  Communion  botk  with  the  Roman  Church,  in  which 
the  Prineii>at€  of  the  ApostoUc  See  hath  ever  been  in  force,  and 
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with  the  other  lands  whence  the  Gospel  came  to  Africa  itself/' 
I.  /'.,  as  he  explains  elsewhere,  **  the  Eastern  Ghorches/'  It  is 
obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  communion  with  liome  is  not 
here  made,  what  Mr.  AJlies  would  make  it,  the  one  exdusive 
test  of  Church  membership,  but  is  put  precisely  on  a  par  with 
communion  ^vith  the  East.  The  Boman  See  however  enjoyed 
a  peculiar  dignity  as  the  one  **  Apostolic  See  *'  of  the  West  (the 
one,  that  is,  known  to  have  been  founded  by  an  Apostle),  and 
was  admitted  on  all  hands,  as  it  is  now  admitted  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
to  have  the  Primacy.  But  no  one  has  pointed  out  more  clearly 
and  learnedly  than  Mr.  Allies,  in  The  Church  of  Ewflmid  Clnxni 
from  tlie  Chanje  of  Schixm,  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
tlie  primacy  recognised  in  the  Early  Church  and  the  claim  to 
universal  and  supreme  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom, which  has  for  many  centuries  been  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Boman  Pontiffs,  and  which  the  Church  of  England  rejected 
at  the  Bcformation.  Till  he  has  answered  his  own  argument, 
and  ho  has  never  done  so  yet,  it  is  idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to 
adduce  evidence  of  the  former  claim  in  proof  of  the  latter, 
which  is  totally  different,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 
Whether  the  modern  supremacy  in  its  extremest  form  is  % 
proper  development  of  the  early  primacy  is  a  perfectly  Inti- 
mate subject  of  inquiry ;  but  it  cannot  be  assumed  without 
inquiry,  for  the  two  tilings  are  as  unlike  as  chalk  and  cheese. 
And  beyond  a  few  pages  of  vague  declamation  the  question  is 
not  touched  upon  here.  Mr.  Allies  admits  that  S.  Augustine 
did  not  *•  fully  comprehend  what  was  contained  in  the  Princi- 
pate  of  the  Apostolic  Chaii*  of  Peter ;"  and  he  dwells  with 
unction  on  the  ''  long  process  of  nnifijlwj  the  Chm-ch's  power" 
wl)ich  has  gone  on  under  its  sway.  Very  true,  as  regards  the 
mediroval  Ijatiu  Church.  But  he  forgets  that  this  **  unifying 
process  **  resulted  in  the  separation,  first  of  the  East,  then  of 
the  northern  nations  from  her  Communion ;  and  in  both  cases 
tlie  papal  claims,  very  different  from  any  urged  by  S.  Augustine, 
were  the  main  cause  of  the  rupture.  Of  the  intense  personal 
Ijitterueas,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  with  which  Mr.  Allies,  both 
here  and  in  his  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  in  the  Dublin  jirriev, 
thinks  it  fitting  to  assail  the  venerable  and  venerated  author  oif 
the  Kireniam,  who  wiis  formerly  his  friend  and  counsellor,  who 
in  his  senior  in  years,  and  as  immeasurably  his  superior  in 
learning  as  in  Christian  charity  (though  denounced  by  him  as 
•  *'  devoid  of  the  charity  of  God")  the  less  said  the  better.  It 
was  perhaps  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  method  of 
treatment  he  has  adopted  that  his  pamphlet,  notwithstanding 
occasional  fiashes  of  brilliant  pungency,  is  one  of  the  dullest  we 
ever  read. 

The  Profits  of  Panics,  showing  liow  Financial  Stortns  arise,  teko 
viake  money  try  theni,  who  are  the  losers,  and  other  Revelations  of  * 
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'CUif  Man,  (London  :  Sampson  Low  and  Son,)  may  seem  a  book 
ont  of  onr  usual  line,  bnt  besides  the  present  general  interest  of 
its  sabjeet,  many  of  our  readers  are  among  the  Clergy,  and 
notoriously  Clergymen,  as  compared  with  any  other  profession, 
or  even  trade,  make  a  largo  numerical  proportion  of  the  in- 
vestors in  Limited  Liability  Companies,  much  in  excess  for 
instance  of  the  medical  profession,  as  is  shown  unfortunately  by 
the  lis ts  of  contributors.     And  this  is  to  be  expected :  precluded 
from  trading  in  any  form,  and  with  few  opportunities  of  using 
small  amounts  by  direct  investments,  and  yet  often  needing  to 
make  the  most  of  their  means,  our  poorer  clergy  are  only  too 
frequently  allured  by  tempting  ventures  in  the  indirect  form  of 
share-dividends,  and  in  that  shape  put  down  their  stake  on  the 
faith  of  others*  management.     The  hsts  of  Banks  and  Finance 
Companies  show  a  large  crop  of  **  Reverends,"  some  few  score 
of  them,  large-holders,  are  speakers  at  Companies'  meetings, 
others  are  directors   and  auditors,  particularly   in  Insm'ance 
Companies.     To  all,  clerics  or  laics,  we  recommend  the  opening 
here  revealed  of  the  adytum  and  penetralia  of  the  Temple  of 
Mammon,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  well  told  story  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Agra  and  Masterman  Bank  which,  in  its 
downfall  here,  has  spread  a  wider  disaster  over  Lidia,  or  the 
trading  Greek  Firm,  and  the  thinly  veiled  clever  jockey  ism  of 
the  astute  "  eminent  railway  contractor  "  who  financed  first  his 
contracts,  and  then  his  payments.      Under  the   heads  of  the 
confederates,  the  Anmgabad  Bank,  railway  construction,  Messrs. 
Pitzaconi  &  Co.  and  financial  operations,  we  have  the  secrets 
«nd  inner  working  of  what  has  more  than  anything  stained  the 
honour  of  English  ways  of  business,  and  linked  with  share- 
mongers — ^men    who  would    be  sanctimoniously    shocked  at 
roulette  or  rouge  et  noir,  though  a  great  deal  more  amusing 
and  infinitely  more  honest.     One  chorus  of  indignation  indeed 
has  followed  the  recent  decision  of  the  Stock  Exchange  adopt- 
ing, as  it  does  in  effect,  every  nefarious  scheme  just  as  broadly 
as  this  little  book  states  them,  and  giving  substantial  existence 
to  what  imder  other  circumstances  would  be   an  impossible 
enormity,  and  until  that  resolution  is  rescinded,  stockbroker 
and  stockjobber  will  remain  the  commercial  lepers  they  now 
are,  and  the  very  name  stink   through   the  land.      That  the 
Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  had  to  close  its  doors  in  conse- 
quence of  the  determination  of  a  certain  number  of  **  bears  "  to 
run  it  down  for  then*  own  profit  is  perfectly  well  known.     And 
as  our  author  says,  (p.  41,)  **  Very  many  of  those  who  made 
large  moneys  by  the  ruin  of  persons  who  held  shares  and  were 
depositors  in  this  bank,  made  no  secret  of  their  working,  but 
when  all  was  over,  openly  boasted  that  they  had  gained  such 
and  such  sums  by  the  Bank  coming  to  grief/'     '^More  hu- 
miliating still,''  he  adds,  ''  was  it  to  learn  that  when  the  sus- 
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pension  had  taken  place,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  was  asked 
to  enact  a  very  simple  rule  by  which  similar  transactions  would 
he  prevented  for  the  future,  the  request  was  refused  point 
blank.  And  thus  gambling  in  shares  and  the  power  of  a  few 
dishonest  speculators  to  ruin  hundreds  of  unsuspecting  share- 
holders and  depositors  have  received  the  highest  financial  sanctiou 
in  London."  The  committee  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
have  declared  that  **it  is  not  expedient"  to  alter  the  present 
rules,  and  have  therefore  virtually  given  their  official  sanction 
to  the  plachig  many  millions  of  property  at  the  mercy  of 
speculative  adventurers  banding  together  in  a  gang  to  plot 
ruin.  That  resolution  gave  occasion  to  a  pimgent  article  in 
the  Tivifs  of  11th  June.  Our  author  tells  us  that  "to  the 
credit  of  Liveri)ool  it  is  otherwise  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
that  town.  Dealing  in  shares  there  is  no  doubt  among  the 
speculators  there,  but  as  all  scrip  certificates  are  numbered, 
they  can  at  once  be  identified,  and  no  sale  is  made  unless  thi* 
numbers  are  specified.  Had  there  been  such  a  rule  in  London, 
the  ruin  of  this  Bank,  as  well  as  the  imdue  depreciation  of 
thousands  of  shares  in  other  concerns  would  have  been  entirely 
prevented.  The  present  system  of  dealing  in  shares  as  practised 
in  Capel  Coui-t  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  placing  the  property 
of  the  pubhc  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  reckless  speculators. 
Let  a  band  of  the  latter  conunence  working  a  bear  account  on  the 
shares  of  any  bank,  no  matter  how  good  and  sound,  and  the  con- 
cern must  ere  long  give  way."  But  we  will  let  the  author  tell  the 
story  of  the  Agra  and  Masterman's  Bank  in  his  own  way  only 
slightly  condensing  it.  **  The  fall  in  the  Arungabad  ami 
Hardiman's  shares  commenced  on  the  second  day  after  our 
plans  liad  been  determined.  It  was  a  Tuesday  afternoon  about 
8,  and  therefore  high  noon  on  'Change,  everj-body  was  walking 
and  talking  with  and  to  everybody  about  all  that  concerns  the 
monetaiy  world,  when  my  clerk  came  to  look  for  me  with  a 
foreign  telegram  in  his  hand.  I  knew  well  what  it  was  about, 
for  the  very  moment,  the  place*,  the  manner  of  its  delivery  to 
me  and  its  contents  had  all  been  previously  arranged.  It  wjis 
from  Hambuig  and  very  brief :  merely  asking  whether  I  could 
place  in  London  some  contractors'  paper  at  six  months  accept eil 
by  the  bank,  offering  there  at  80  to  40  per  cent,  discount  to  tk; 
amount  of  4*800,000.  My  part  was  easy.  I  had  merely  to 
show  the  telegram  to  the  individual  who  happened  to  srauil 
next  to  me,  and  while  asking  him  to  translate  a  word  whicli  I 
pretended  not  to  understand,  (the  telegi-am  was  in  French.) 
express  my  annoyance,  and  say  I  hoped  it  was  not  true  as  I 
held  shares  in  the  Bank  wliich  was  highly  respectable.  I  hail 
barely  done  speaking  when  my  friend,  Mr.  Smart,  approavht-d 
us,  holding  a  similar  telegram  only  fi'om  Paris  and  in  Engli>li. 
I  hun-ied  away  saying  I  must  see  and  sell  the  shares  1  Lad  iu 
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the  Arungabad,  whilst  the  individual  with  whom  I  had  been 
talking  helped  in  five  minutes  to  spread  the  news  all  over  the 
Exchange.  Next  day  the  shares  had  fallen  from  86  to  82,  at 
which  price  we  sold  by  various  brokers  a  vast  number  for  the 
next  settling,  and  thus  helped  to  bring  them  down  still  lower. 
This  may  be  wondered  at  by  the  uninitiated,  but  it  is  the  most 
eifectual  way  to  work  a  bear  account.  No  matter  to  what 
figure  the  shares  are  brought  by  selling,  it  will  always  help  to 
lower  them  in  a  greater  ratio  at  the  time  you  want  to  buy.  On 
this  principle  we  acted,  selling  parcels  of  the  shares  and  not 
caring  whether  we  lost  so  that  tlie  downward  impetus  had  been 
given.  The  scheme  we  planned  was  the  crushing  the  Bank, 
and,  by  causing  it  to  suspend  payment,  obtain  for  nothing 
shares  which  w^e  had  before  sold  at  60  premium.  The  storm 
had  burst  and  was  supposed  to  have  passed.  The  shares  were 
again  dealt  with  and  had  not  gone  below  10  premium.  We 
sold  shares  at  9  and  10  premium,  and  waited  quietly  for  the 
crash  that  was  coming.  And  come  it  did  more  unexpectedly 
than  we  looked  for.  As  afterwards  explained  a  telegram  had 
been  despatched  from  this  country  to  India  announcing  that 
the  Arungabad  had  suspended  payment.  This  had  caused  a 
run  on  the  branches  in  that  country,  so  that  they  had  tele- 
graphed to  Loudon  for  assistance,  and  the  directors  saw  it 
would  be  unwise  and  dishonest  to  can-y  on  longer.  They 
closed,  and  the  shares  fell  from  10  premium  with  £25  paid  to 
1^25  discount,  in  other  words  they  were  to  be  had  for  nothing 
by  those  who  chose  to  take  them."  We  must  close  this  rather 
long  extract,  just  remarking  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  vrai- 
semblance  in  these  lively  pages  that  carries  con\dction  of  tlie 
truth  of  their  main  facts,  and  the  only  complaint  that  can  be 
made  is  one  which  hes  also  against  another  sort  of  photograph- 
ing, that  is,  justice  without  mercy.  There  is  one  want,  a 
glossary  to  explain  much  of  the  argot  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  would  of  itself  form  a  curious  chapter  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Slang  dictionary — ''  bear-account,"  and  "bull  "  are  more 
than  explained,  they  are  exemplified,  but  such  words  as  con- 
tango and  backwardation  remain  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated, 
like  many  more  substantial  matters  in  la  haute  finance. 

Nothhig  that  has  been  published,  ai-ising  out  of  the 
Eirenicon,  has  deeper  interest  for  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  than  Mr.  H.  N.  Oxenham's  masterly  Jjetter  to  the  Ilev. 
Father  Lockhart,  (London  :  Longmans,)  which  treats  the  cmcial 
question  of  **  Catholic  Unity,"  or,  as  we  should  phrase  it, 
*•  CathoHc  Re-union,"  in  a  broad,  clear,  generous,  and  convincing 
manner.  Mr.  Oxenliam  does  not  take  the  same  \'iew  of  Angli- 
can questions  which  is  too  frequently  taken  by  Roman  Catholics, 
hut  considers  them  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  interest  and  impartial 
f  auTiess.     No  mere  summary  or  series  of  extracts  can  give  an 
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adequate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  disoosaed, 
and,  therefore,  while  indicating  some  special  points  of  interest, 
we  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  the  pamphlet  for  them- 
selves and  give  it  a  careful  and  attentive  study.     What  is  said 
at  the  outset  with  regard  to  the  recent  Privy  Council  decisions 
is  very  true  :  we  had  far  better  bear  the  temporary  evils  conse- 
quent upon  such,  than  hamper  our  national  church  with  fresh 
un- authoritative  decisions  which  mrmt  widen  the  breach  between 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  Christendom.     Mr.  Oxenham  glorifies 
the  Liberal  party  in  glowing  language  at  pp.  10  and  11 :  in  tiie 
teeth  of  facts  and  of  constant  aggressions,  however,  we  cannot 
place  much  confidence  either  in  their  principles  or  professions. 
Upon  the  Bitual  movement  there  are  some  admissions  and 
deductions   from    premises  which   none  can  deny,   of  great 
interest.     The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  pamphlet,  especially 
those  pages    which    treat  of    its    doctrinal    significance    are 
deserving  of  high  commendation.     Mr.  Oxenham  writes,  know- 
ing accurately  the  state  of  the  Anglican  Church :  the  writers  in 
the   Dublin    Ileview   and  the  Month   speak   of  the   Church  of 
England  as  they  probably  knew  her  twenty  years  ago.    After 
pointing  out  the  growing  acceptance  of  CathoUc  teaching,  with 
regard  to  Tract  90,  and  similar  publications,  Mr.  Oxenham 
returns  to  Dr.  Pusey's  recent  great  work — the  importance  of 
which  he  adequately  appreciates.     The  dutj'  of  fairly  and  faith- 
fully explaining  theological  expressions  that  have  been,  or  may 
be,  misunderstood,  is  there  pointed  out  in  lucid  language  and  by 
admirable  arguments ;  after  which  Mr.  Oxenham  handles  most 
cleverly   several  Eoman    Catholic   objections  to   Dr.   Pusey's 
propositions.     Canon  Oakeley's  pamphlet  on  the  Eirenicon  is 
criticised  with  exceeding  i)oint  and  most  commendable  fairness ; 
while  the  Dublin  Uevieu-  undergoes  a  similar  process.      Then 
follows  a  very  remarkable  portion — viz. :    that  in  which  the 
diJBferenee  between  dogma  and  private  opinion  is  pointed  out, 
after  which,  some  of  tlie  difficulties  on  both  sides,  e,  g,  the 
Ai'ticles  on  the  Anglican,  and  i\\Q  theory  of  development  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  on  the  Roman  side, 
are  discussed  with  great  power  and  remarkable  clearness  of 
diction.     The  intermediate  position  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  remarked  upon,  while  the  advantages  which  such  a  position 
naturally  gives,  fully  pointed  out.     From  that  portion  which 
treats  of  the  *'  Evils  of  disunion,"  we  make  the  following  telling 
extract,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  subject  is  discussed  : — 

"  Closely  connected  with  this  negative  evil  of  disunion  is  a 
positive  evil,  in  the  temper  and  line  of  action  it  creates  and 
fosters.  Jesus  prayed  His  disciples  might  be  one,  that  the 
world  might  recognise  His  divine  mission  ;  the  badge  of  theff 
discipleship  was  to  be  that  they  loved  one  another.     But  the 
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world  has  long  since  learnt  to  reverse  the  old  proverb;  and 
men  exolaim  in  sorrow,  or  in  mockery,  or  in  triumph,  as  the 
case  may  be,  '  See  how  these  Christians  hate  one  another.* 
A  Free  Kirk  minister  lately  prayed  :  *  0  that  we  were  all  baptized 
into  the  spirit  of  disruption !  *  To  the  same  effect  is  a  story 
current  in  London,  not  many  years  ago,  of  a  Jewish  lady 
remarking  to  a  Protestant  acquaintance,  who  expressed  a  re- 
pugnance to  being  in  the  same  room  with  a  CathoUc  dignitary  : 
*  You  will  not  of  course  expect  me  to  enter  into  your  Christian 
feelings.'  Three  centuries  of  bitter  hate  have  but  too  well 
justified  the  sarcasm.  Is  it  not  almost  time  we  should  think 
of  trying  to  disprove  it  ?  For  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  no 
mere  matter  of  feeling,  or  abstract  opinion ;  it  controls  our 
whole  rehgious  ^eos,  shapes  our  policy,  colours  our  literature, 
regulates  our  charities,  limits  our  sense  of  justice,  rearranges 
our  standard  of  veracity,  almost  articulates  our  prayers.  We 
have  a  graduated  scale  of  morality  for  our  theological  dealings 
with  friend  or  foe,  and  receive  the  Decalogue  with  an  unwritten 
gloss.  We  are  adepts  in  the  forbidden  science  of  Job's  advisers, 
and  think  it  a  pious  obligation  to  '  speak  deceitfully  for  God.' 
We  are  slow  to  allow  that  anything  on  our  side  can  be  wrong, 
jhnd  loud  in  asserting  that  nothing  on  the  other  side  can  be 
right.  It  is  Dr.  Arnold,  I  think,  who  somewhere  says  that  he 
ahould  have  more  confidence  in  the  great  Anglican  divines  if 
they  occasionally  admitted  that  their  Church  was  not  absolutely 
perfect;  and  Macaulay  clenches  his  criticism  by  a  character- 
istic sneer  at  the  ostentatious  disclaimer  of  infallible  guidance 
by  those  who  are  never  in  the  wrong.  The  sneer  is  not  un- 
merited, but  it  has  a  wider  application.  The  works  of  mediaeval 
writers  and  acts  of  mediaeval  Councils  literally  bristle  with 
denunciations  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  energetic  demands 
for  their  reformation.  There  is  abundant  censure  of  corruptions 
and  ridicule  of  failures  in  the  works  of  modem  controversialists 
of  every  school;  but  the  corruptions  are  to  be  seen  in  rival 
communions,  and  the  failures  are  exhibited  to  illustrate  the 
triumphs  of  their  own.  We  all  have  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  of  Laodicea,  and  think  we  *  are  rich  and  have 
need  of  nothing.'  We  forget  that  golden  saying  of  De  Maistre's, 
'  The  Church  has  need  of  truth,  aiid  of  that  alone,'  And  in  all 
this  there  is  a  double  sin  which  works  a  double  punishment. 
We  are  afraid  to  confess,  and  therefore  powerless  to  correct, 
what  is  amiss  among  ourselves ;  and  we  are  cherishing  that 
evil  spirit  of  hrixcupticaKiay  condemned  by  even  Heathen  moralists, 
which  leads  us  rather  to  rejoice  in  exaggerating  the  faults  than 
ixx  discovering  the  merits  of  those  who  are  separated  from  us. 
And  such  a  temper  tends  to  poison  the  very  springs  of  moral 
and  spiritual  life.  The  distinguished  layman  who  is  so  bright 
an  ornament  of  the  French  Church,  while  yet  he  has  never 
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ceased  to  testify  his  *  ardent  and  profound  sympathy  far  the 
great  nation,  Christian  and  free/  to  which  he  is  joined  by  ties 
both  of  friendship  and  of  blood,  may  teach  us  a  noble  lesson 
here.  I  quote  from  his  famous  pamphlet  on  the  Indian  Debate, 
first  published  in  the  Cnrrespomhtnt.  For  my  part,  I  say  it 
plainly,  1  hair  a  horror  of  that  orthodoxy  which  takes  no  aca^ntijf 
justice  and  truth y  humanity  and  honour;  and  lam  neverweaiy 
of  repeating  tliose  bold  words  recently  uttered  by  the  Bishop  d 
La  Rochelle  ^in  the  Univers  of  August  10,  1858) :  "  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  give  some  Catholics  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
virtues  of  the  natural  order — respect  for  our  neighbour,  loyalty 
in  deahng  with  our  opponents,  the  spirit  of  equity  and 
charity  ?  .  .  .  The  virtues  of  the  natural  order  are  essential, 
and  the  Church  herself  can  give  no  dispensation  from  their 
observance."  '  Three-fourths  of  the  incentives  to  the  shocking 
temper  Montalembert  denounces,  would  cease  to  exist  in  a 
reunited  Christendom." 

Another  passage,  equally  eloquent  and  full  of  hope  deserves 
Hkewise  to  be  put  on  record  here. 

**  But  is  there  nothing  in  the  outward  aspect  of  things  for 
hope  to  feed  upon  ?  Look  back  on  that  dreary  century  of 
*  light  without  love,'  which  came  next  before  our  own,  when 
Christian  faith  seemed  to  be  dying  out  by  inches  in  the  very 
keart  of  the  Christian  Church.  Look  at  its  stormy  close  when 
the  *  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church  *  had  renounced  her  creed, 
when  Heathen  deities  were  borne  in  solenm  procession  through 
the  streets  of  a  Christian  capital,  and  the  goddess  Heason 
enthroned  on  the  altar  of  its  cathedral.  Or,  turn  your  eyes  on 
England  when  Wesley  was  cast  out  of  the  National  Church  for 
preaching  the  love  of  Jesus,  when  the  test  of  orthodoxy  was  to 
abjure  enthusiasm,  and  behef  in  the  Sacraments  was  chiefly 
valued  as  a  safeguard  against  belief  in  converting  grace.  Tliink 
of  the  time,  within  our  own  memory,  when  the  Apostohc  Suc- 
cession was  the  doctrinal  limit  of  High  Church  aspirations,  and 
preaching  in  the  surplice  of  their  ritual.  And  then  consider 
the  Kircnicnn,  and  how  it  has  been  received  in  the  country  and 
the  Chui'ch  of  England — how  Catholic  teaching  gains  ground 
daily  in  her  pulpits,  and  Catholic  ceremonial  at  her  altars. 
Ponder  over  the  changes  that  have  passed  in  the  Ufetime  of  the 
gi-eat  Christian  poet,  who  even  now,  as  I  am  writing,  has  beeu 
taken  from  us,  as  we  may  well  hope  and  beheve,  to  keep  his 
Easter  in  a  brighter  home,  after  living  to  see  the  religious 
tififections  of  two  successive  generations  of  Enghshmen  tuned  to 
the  music  of  his  song.  Remember,  too.  how  fast  we  live,  if  I 
may  be  aMowed  the  expression,  as  compared  with  our  fathers. 
Our  decades  are  their  centuries.  Then,  again,  increa<?ed 
facilities  of  communication  between  different  countries  are 
rapidly  breaking  down  barriers  of  national  and  local  prejudice. 
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and  in  religious  matters  as  in  secular,  isolation  is  the  strength 
of  schism.  Observe  how  the  old  hateful  spirit  of  persecution  is 
dying  out  eveiywhere  ;  how  even  amid  the  most  fundamental 
differences  men  are  trying  to  understand  one  another  better. 
The  recent  imdertaking,  commenced  under  the  high  sanction  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  for  a  French  translation  of  the  Bible 
by  a  combined  body  of  Cathohc,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  scholars, 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this.  Much  more  might  be  added,  but 
this  is  enough  to  show  that,  even  humanly  speaking,  we  have 
abundant  ground  for  encouragement." 

But,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  a  careful 
btudy.  In  ability  it  is  desendng  of  a  place  side  by  side  with 
Dr.  Newman's  Letter  to  J>r,  Piusejfy  while  it  breathes  the  same 
spirit  and  takes  the  same  line — a  line  of  charitable  moderation 
and  Christian  hope,  which  all  Re -unionists  on  the  AngUcan 
side  will  fully  appreciate.  They  should  procure  it  at  once. 
In  the  Appendix  Mr.  Oxenham  gives  a  list  of  weighty  autho- 
rities in  favour  of  Coi-porate  Re-union  :  thus  continuing  the 
good  work  which  prelates,  doctors,  and  distil iguished  laymen  of 
almost  every  country  in  Europe  have  begun,  in  the  hope  that 
Christendom  may  again  become  One  in  the  sight  of  man- 
kind. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  a  very  entei*tain- 
ing  Uttle  book  of  travels,  entitled  A  Winter  in'the  East,  in  Fitters 
to  the  Children  at  Home,  by  F.  M.,  (London  :  Masters,)  which 
combines  amusement  with  instruction  in  a  marked  degree. 
Trusty  from  the  same  publisher,  is  an  interesting  stoiy  of  a  poor 
schoolmaster  and  sacristan,  in  Belgium,  who  became  blind  and 
lost  the  means  of  obtaining  a  living.  His  little  daugliter,  whose 
piety  is  displayed  in  deeds  and  not  in  words,  is  the  sole  comfort 
and  support  of  his  life,  until,  through  tli(»  goodness  of  some 
English  friends,  he  is  placed  in  happier  cu-cumstances.  This 
tale,  the  interest  of  which  is  well  sustained  tluroughout,  would 
be  found  an  agreeable  addition  to  a  village  library.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  an  affecting  and  nicely- written  story,  called  Miss 
Cheaters  Work,  by  F.  A.  H.,  (London:  Masters,)  which  conveys 
a  rehgious  lesson  simply  and  without  cant. 

The  plot  of  L'on  (London  :  Masters)  is  so  very  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  **  The  Heir  of  Rcdclyffe,"  that  it  is 
impossible  to  re^id  the  book  without  being  tempted  to  compare 
it  with  that  most  popular  of  Miss  Yonge's  works,  to  wliich,  of 
course,  it  is  not  equal  in  ability  or  literary  merit.  The  tale, 
however,  is  pleasing  and  interesting ;  the  characters  on  the 
whole  life-like  and  natural ;  and  we  can  promise  an  agieeable 
hour  to  those  of  om-  readers  who,  having  a  taste  for  quasi- 
religious  tales,  obtain  and  peruse  it,  which  we  recommend  them 
to  do. 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  Murray  an  interesting  book, 
entitled  Mnnorials  of  tlie  Tower  ftf  Londmty  by  Lord  de  Rob,  its 
Lieutenant  Governor.  It  consists  first,  of  a  general  description 
of  the  building,  of  the  White  Tower,  and  of  8.  John's  Chapel, 
followed  by  twenty-five  historical  sketches,  recording  the  piin- 
cipal  incidents  connected  with  the  Tower  and  its  most  illasiriouB 
and  famous  prisoners  from  1877  until  1820.  These  sketohes 
are  lively,  interesting,  graphic  and  well-written,  while  the  ac- 
companying admirable  illustrations  add  much  to  their  interest 
and  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  book.  The  introductory  de- 
scription of  the  Tower,  without  being  too  archaically  archaeo- 
logical, is  full  of  curious  information,  set  forth  in  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  manner,  while  the  section  on  S.  Peter's  Chapel  is 
equally  valuable.  While  the  whole  volume  is  thoroughly  read- 
able, some  portions  are  of  special  interest,  more  particulHiij 
those  treating  of  "  The  Prisoners  of  Agincourt,"  **  The  Eaiis  of 
Kildare,"  "  The  Earl  of  Nithisdale's  Escape,"  and  a  too-brief 
chapter  on  ancient  armour.  All  the  wood -cuts,  both  small  and 
large,  are  remarkably  well  executed :  especially  those  at  pp. 
88,  70,  and  222.  The  internal  view  of  S.  Peter's  Chapel,  too, 
is  exceedingly  good,  while  the  head  and  tail  pieces  of  the 
volume  give  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Moreover,  the 
accounts  of  such  important  deeds  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and 
the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  are  particularly  well  told  and  worthy 
of  perusal.  One  of  the  concluding  chapters  gives  a  brief  history 
— which  might  -with  advantage  have  been  more  full  and  satis- 
factory— of  the  Constables  of  the  Tower,  and  some  interesting 
information  concerning  the  much  needed  reforms  brought  about 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  Constable  from  1824  to 
1852.  On  the  whole  we  can  recommend  the  book  with  sincere 
cordiality,  as  one  not  only  calculated  to  be  of  great  value  to 
strangers  visiting  the  Tower,  but  as  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  library  of  the  country  gentleman. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  considerable  amount  of  poetic  taste, 
sound  religious  feeling  and  ability  for  versification,  displayed  in 
Mr.  Mariatc's  Alhnn  and  other  Pocma,  (London  :  G.  J.  Palmer,) 
while  some  few  of  them,  as  for  example,  **  The  Song  of  the 
Angels,"  and  '*  The  Monks'  Funeral  Hymn "  deserve  high 
commendation  as  poetical  essays.  The  defects  of  the  volume, 
as  a  whole,  however,  are,  in  the  first  place,  an  utter  absence  of 
vigour  of  thought,  and  in  the  second  the  presence  of  a  some- 
what effeminate  style  of  expression.  The  book  would  weD 
have  borne  cui'tailment,  'and  have  been  all  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Palmer  has  pubUshed,  for  a  penny.  The  Strnda^/ 
Antij)honii  (Jt  Maffni/icaty  a  work  which  needs  no  recommendation 
at  our  hands.  We  trust  soon  to  find  the  use  of  the  antiphon 
generally  restored. 
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We  cannot  bnt  regret  that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  shonld  have 
xe-pnhlished  his  ephemeral  Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  (London : 
Murray,)  with  a  new  preface,  expressive  of  his  dislike  of  the 
Be-nnion  movement  and  the  renewed  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  with  the  Decrees  of  Trent.  The  letters  are 
imqnestionahly  clever,  written  in  a  good  style,  with  theological 
precision  and  great  general  knowledge,  hut  they  are  old- 
fashioned,  smack  of  a  state  of  isolation  and  self-satisfaction 
which  increased  information  will  never  allow  to  he  reproduced, 
and  are  not  now  likely  to  find  a  very  extended  circle  of  admirers. 
Catholics  in  the  Church  of  England  are  monstrously  illogical, 
if  they  do  not  see,  firstly,  that  the  divisions  at  the  Reformation 
were  a  singular  evil ;  and  secondly,  that  the  work  of  Chris- 
tianizing the  heathen  world — putting  aside  altogether  the  masses 
of  our  great  English  cities — can  never  be  successful  so  long  as 
visible  Be-union  is  unattained.  Within  the  last  few  days  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  in  New  Zealand,  giving 
an  account  most  sad  and  astounding  of  the  reproduction  of 
sectarian  strife  there,  which  has  not  only  ruined  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  which  is  daily  fostering  indifferentism  and  extending 
xmbelief.  In  truth,  if  the  subject  were  impartially  considefed, 
we  should  find  that  more  than  half  our  missionary  works  are 
undoubted  failures.  Officials  only  allow  the  British  public  to 
gee  the  bright  side.  It  is  painful,  therefore,  to  find  a  bishop, 
who  has  done  such  great  service  to  the  Catholic  cause  in 
England,  lending  a  helping  hand  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
the  partition  wall  between  ourselves  and  Roman  Catholics. 
"Truth  and  Peace"  is  om*  motto,  not  one  before  the  other: 
but  both  together. 

A  Manual  of  the  Liven  of  the  Popes,  (London :  Richardson,) 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Earle,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we  have 
met  with  for  many  a  day.  Touching  upon  a  subject,  which  in 
this  form  has  never  been  given  to  the  public  before,  and  treating 
it  in  a  manner  learned,  careful,  judicious,  and  accurate,  this 
book  most  successfully  fills  a  hitherto  vacant  place  in  literature, 
and  fills  it  remarkably  well.  As  an  historical  handy-book  we 
recommend  it  with  sincere  cordiality  to  our  readers,  not  alone 
for  the  excellence  of  its  plan,  but  for  the  exceedingly  complete 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  that  plan  has  been  carried  into 
execution.  Moreover,  it  is  well  printed  and  cheap — two  im- 
portant and  commendable  points. 

The  TJttle  Prinur,  (London  :  G.  J.  Palmer,)  compiled  by  a 
mission  priest,  and  printed  in  bold  type,  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
ifi  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  need  a  book  of  plain 
prayers,  with  instructions  in  the  Christian  Religion  and  other 
important  information  prefixed,  for  distribution  amongst  the 
least  educated  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
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Mr.  Masters  has  published  a  rubricated  edition  of  Thr  Divine 
Litui'ijif  of  S,  Chrysostom  in  English,  which  being  a  timely  publi- 
cation, will  no  doubt  be  much  sought  after,  as  it  desewea— for 
the  translation  is  accurate,  and  Eitual  knowledge  is  decidedly 
on  the  increase. 

Two  reprints  of  papers  which  first  appeared  in  the  UstON 
RE^^EW  are  out.  One  on  Sacrifice,  (London  :  Hayes,)  a  second 
On  the  Principles  of  Ecclesiastical  Juri.s(liction,  from  the  same 
jmbhshcr.  Our  own  opinion  of  these  remarkable  papers  coincides 
with  those  of  others  who  have  so  wisely  demanded  their  repnbh* 
cation. 

Mr.  James  Raine's  pamx)hlet  on  Vestmfints  (London  :  Riving- 
tons)  being  rather  archaeological  than  ritualistic,  is  a  little  diy 
and  not  a  little  heavy.  Its  author  may  be  a  learned,  but  cer- 
tainly is  a  prejudiced  priest.  Archbishop  Thomson  has  bestowed 
upon  him  a  dignity  at  York,  apparently  as  a  reward  for  having 
said  something — ^that  something  being  marvellously  jejune  and 
commonplace — against  the  Cathohc  Revival.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  that  His  Grace  has  commenced  proceedings  against  the 
clerical  heretic  in  his  diocese  who  maintained — God  pardon  the 
])lasphemy ! — that  our  Blessed  Lord  was  bom  by  natund 
generation  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  The  Whig  bishops  scold  the 
Ritualists  and  shelter  Dr.  Colenso  and  his  allies — thus  exem- 
plifjdng  the  episcopal  notion  of  faithful  fealty  to  their  Master 
and  strict  impartiaHty  to  those  over  whom  they  rule. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Chard,  publishes  a  Lecture  on  The  Sundn^ 
Srhooh  (London  :  Masters,)  the  distinguishing  features  of  which 
are  practicability  and  sound  common  sense.  We  are  not 
amongst  those,  however,  who  think  it  either  necessary  or 
dosirable  that  the  well- worked  parish  jn-iest  should  trouble 
himself  with  Smiday  schools.  Others  can  do  the  work.  The 
Xnicst's  special  duty  is  intercession  and  sacrifice.  We  don't  use 
a  razor  to  cut  down  a  tree.  A  saw  and  a  hatchet  are  more 
suitable  imi^lcments. 

While  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  work  which  'Sh. 
Aitkeu  has  effected  in  some  quarters,  we  cannot  but  be  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  system  with  which  his  name  has  been 
associated  is  somewhat  onesided,  and,  x^^rhaps,  too  subjective 
in  certain  of  its  characteristics.  It  was  a  natural,  necessary, 
and  welcome  reaction  against  what  seemed  rather  like  high  and 
dry  fonnahsm.  In  Hifjh  'Truth  (London :  Macintosh)  there  is 
much  that  is  eminently  practical  exi)ressed  in  beautiful  lan- 
guage :  the  t}^)es  of  the  Old  Testament  being  judiciouslj-  used 
and  powerfully  applied.  We  would  urge  Mr.  Aitken,  however, 
to  follow  closely  the  great  S.  Bernard,  to  avoid  exaggeration, 
and  not  to  place  too  much  confidence  either  in  the  temporarj* 
excitement  of  his  followers,  or  in  their  groans  and  exclamations. 
The  real  test  of  sincerity  are  deeds  not  words. 
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Cmufht  Xnitpiiuj  (London  :  Palmer)  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
satire,  which  we  ad\-ise  all  our  readers  to  procure  at  once.  Stiff 
Anglicans  will  find  themselves  photographed  herein.  The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  work  heing  so  good,  om*  only  regret  is  that  its 
author  did  not  more  thoroughly  work  it  out  in  detail. 

l^ke  Sofiff  of  Sontfft  in  KnfjUsh  Verse  (London  :  Church  Press 
Company)  is  valuahle  ratliei-  for  the  notes  with  which  it  is  illus- 
trated than  for  the  versified  form  in  which  it  is  given.  It  would 
have  been  well  to  have  printed  the  Anghcan  version  of  the 
Canticles  at  the  head  of  the  book,  and  to  have  borne  in  mind 
throughout,  which  we  are  not  sure  the  Editor  has  done,  that 
the  Chm-cli  universal  has  been  careful,  discriminating,  and 
guarded  in  putting  this  higlil)*  mystical  book  before  the  faithful 
in  general. 

Mr.  Masters  has  issued  u  most  practical  and  valuable  work, 
entitled  A  Catechism  of  Theo/offi/,  which  is  admirably  calculated 
to  be  of  ser>'ice  in  hupressing  dogma  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young.  As  a  school  book  for  the  higher  classes  it  has  few  com- 
petitors and  no  supeiiors. 

Thif  JJonk  of  (  hutrh  Hi/nnut,  (London:  Bosworth,)  of  which 
the  third  and  a  cheap  edition  has  been  sent  to  us,  is  not  inferior 
to  some  of  the  most  popular  collections.  Its  religious  tone  and 
type  are  high,  some  of  the  hyimis  are  original  and  i)articularly 
good,  while  the  aiTaugement  is  very  commendable.  One  note- 
worthy point  is  that  the  Editors  have  avoided  that  clipping  and 
altering  of  well-known  favouiites  which  so  jars  on  the  ears  in 
other  cases,  and  is  so  thorouglily  unjustiiiable  and  unfaii-  to 
their  authors. 

If  our  readers  desire  to  obtam,  for  a  mere  nominal  sum,  a 
scries  of  very  practical  notes  on  the  celebration  of  Divine  Ser- 
vice, m  which  Holy  Communion,  the  daily  offices,  and  all  the 
other  rites  and  functions  of  the  Church  are  each  considered, 
and  ritual  directions  given  for  theii-  reverent  celebration, 
together  with  n  supplementary  series  of  most  valuable  and  sug- 
gestive hints  on  subjects  of  secondary  impoi-tance,  we  recom- 
mend them  to  i)vocure  Xotifia  Litnrgiva^  (London :  Hayes).  It 
is  full,  accmatf.  plain,  and  Cathohc,  while  the  *'  Form  for  the 
Admission  of  ii  C'liorister"  appended,  adds  materially  to  its 
value. 

MiiuioH  Life,  (London  :  Lothian,)  a  x^^ibhcation  of  great 
moderation,  continues  its  career  of  providing  undogmatic  read- 
ing for  those  hopeful  peoi>le  who,  in  the  teeth  of  startling 
failures,  believe  that  heathens  will  be  convei-ted  to  Christianity, 
while  the  Christian  family  lemains  visibly  divided. 

•The  useful  publication  by  Mr.  Shipley  of  The  Litunjie,i  of 
154!)  ami  1062  <  London  :  Masters)  is  increased  in  value,  by  an 
interesting   preface  full  of  curious  information  and   valuable 
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Mr.  Michell'8  new  yolome  of  sennonB,  Ths  CkurokM  of  Am 
as  types  of  individual  character  (London :  Mafltera)  will  be  weleome 
to  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  previonB  book.  Thai 
on  ''  Lukewarmness  '*  is  remarkably  striking,  and  that  for  *<  AH 
Saint's  Day  '*  singularly  plain.  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  to  bs 
commended,  for  its  simplicity  of  language,  aptness  of  illustration 
andhigh  tone  of  thought.  Wouldthat  su<^  really  excellent  seraunf 
were  more  commonly  preached,  and  when  preached,  pablished ! 

We  have  received  several  single  sermons.  First,  one  by  lir. 
Upton  Richards  on  EuchanMic  Adoration^  mainly  taken  from 
Mr.  Keble's  well-kaown  work  of  that  name.  Secondly,  a  dis- 
course by  Canon  Humble  on  Associations  for  Churchmen/or  Church 
purposes  (Aberdeen :  Brown),  in  which  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion amongst  Catholics  is  temperately  and  ably  defended:  Thirdly, 
A  Door  opened  in  Heaven,  etc.,  (London:  Pahner)  by  Mr.  Wroth, 
being  a  defence  of  Ritual,  preached  when  the  Eucharistic  gar- 
ments were  first  assumed,  at  S.  Philip's,  Clerkenwell.  The 
doctrinal  statements  at  p.  12,  however,  involve  a  greater  diffi- 
culty than  any  theory  of  Transubstantiation :  <<  He  maketh 
bread  remaining  bread  to  be  His  Body,  and  wine  remaining 
wine  to  be  His  Blood."  Fourthly,  Mr.  Hewett's  Sermon  on 
Th^  Teadiiny  of  Midsummer  Day,  (Derby :  Bemrose)  is  a  touching, 
thoughtful  and  practical  discourse  of  great  beauty  and  power. 
Fifth  and  lastly,  we  have  three  "  L*vingite  "  sermons  by  Messrs. 
Groser,  Dalton,  and  Bohm,  all  published  by  Bosworth.  That 
on  Prayer  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tyndall  is  very  remarkable  both  for 
its  close  reasoning  and  sound  common  sense — ^though  we  deny 
altogether  the  conclusion  that  is  drawn.  Mr.  Dalton  does  but 
repeat  what  has  been  said  again  and  again  from  his  point  of 
view,  with  no  satisfactory  reply  to  objections  and  objectors. 

The  great  majority  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
obtain  the  last  work  of  our  learned  and  revered  friend  the  late 
Dr.  Neale,  just  published  under  the  title  of  Sequences,  Hymns, 
etc.,  by  Mr.  Hayes.  A  few  poems  in  this  collection  are  old  and 
standard  favourites  ;  others  are  the  latest  and  most  recent  pro- 
ductions of  their  author.  Of  the  thirty-four  poems,  thirty- 
three  are  comparately  brief — ^the  longest  being  that  at  the  end, 
on  **  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus."  **  Sequences," 
**  Hymns  "  and  **  Ecclesiastical  Verses  "  form  the  divisions  of 
the  first  portion  the  book.  Of  the  Hymns,  the  most  beautifiil 
is  that  for  **  S.  Margaret's  Day."  Others,  now  well-known,  e.g., 
those  for  the  Cattle  Plague,  The  Harvest  and  the  Blessing  of  a 
Bell,  are  wisely  given  here,  together  with  a  number  of  new 
Ecclesiastical  poems  of  the  greatest  beauty.  **  The  Battle  of  the 
Alma  "  contains  principles  which  hardly  chime  in  with  those 
of  **  In  Memoriam"  commemorating  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  p.  120.  The  Christmas  Carol  (p.  89),  is  a 
poem  of    great   swing  and   spirit,  admirally  adapted   to  the 
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siiniiig  tune  for  which  it  was  written :  while  those  on  *'  The 
Good  News  from  Servia "  and  '*  The  Good  Old  Times  of 
England/*  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  There  is  a  gracefulness, 
a  force  and  vigour,  as  well  as  a  deep  poetical  feeling  evidenced 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  collection,  which  is  a  fitting  and 
appropriate  supplement  to  his  other  well-known  productions. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in  the  whole  book — ^which  we 
cordially  recommend  to  the  immediate  attention  of  our  readers, 
runs  as  follows : — 

*^  If  Death's  muiistrations  be  so  glorious, 

If  60  much  of  beauty  rest  on  earth — 
Autumn's  loveliness  be  so  victorious 

O'er  the  sin  which  gave  to  Autumn  birth, 

**  What  must  that  be,  Life's  true  ministrations 

Fancy  cannot  paint,  nor  eye  can  aee, 
Theirs,— each  kindred,  people,  tongue  and  nation, —  ^ 

Living  Watera  and  the  Living  Tree? 

"  Shall  the  crimson  glory  of  tlic  Forest 

Teach  us  of  the  Victor-Martyr's  gore, 
Nor,  if  telling  of  his  need  when  sorest. 

Also  tell  his  joy  for  evermore  ? 

**  When  these  leaves  the  Autumn  winds  shall  wildly 
Hunt  through  dark  wood  avenues  and  glades, 

1^1  the  snow  so  lovingly  and  mildly, 
In  its  purity  their  relics  shades; 

*'  So,  we  think,  the  body  of  the  Martyr, 

From  the  arena  dragged  in  foul  disgrace, 
Did  but  go  the  shame  and  scars  to  barter 

For  the  gladness  of  a  better  place. 

*'  Who  may  not  believe  the  old,  old  story. 

How  this  saplessness  shall  flush  to  green  ? 
Can  we  not  then  trust  life's  touch  of  glory, 

How  it  ministers  the  things  unseen  V  " 

A  second  book  from  the  same  x^^u,  als^  published  by  Mr. 
Hayes,  is  a  translation,  of  which  the  original  is  given  side  by 
side,  of  Father  Giacopone's  beautiful  poem  Stabat  Mattr  Spedom, 
Cardinal  Diepenbrock's  German  version  is  appended.  Of  Dr. 
Neale's  translation  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  quite  worthy  of 
him ;  being  literal,  melodious  and  powerful.  We  trust  to  hear 
this  beautiful  hymn  frequently  sung  at  Christmas-tide,  and 
expect  to  find  it  no  less  a  favourite  than  others  with  which  the 
translator's  name  is  so  intimately  connected.  Both  this,  and 
that  previously  noticed  are  most  handsomely  printed  and 
published  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

A  Manual  of  the  Services  of  Baptisnt  and  Conjirmation  (London : 
Mozley)  will  be  found  useful  to  the  clergy  for  catechising,  as 
well  as  for  schools,  for  it  is  drawn  up  with  judgment  and, 
generally  speaking  with  theological  accuracy.  But  the  compiler 
lays  too  much  stress  on  the  subjective  aspect  of  Confirmation. 
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Mr.  N.  H.  J.  Westlake  is  favourably  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  as  a  distinguished  artist,  whose  works  are  remark- 
able as  well  for  their  thoroughly  Christiiui  character,  as  for 
sterling  ability,  great  force  and  feeling.  He  has  just  published 
in  quarto,  A  Sanrenir  of  the  Christian  Art  Krhihition  at  MechUri, 
1864  (London:  James  Parker  k  Co),  containing  sixteen  pages 
of  facsimiles  of  his  clever  and  accurate  drawings — all  of  which 
will  be  eminently  welcome  to  the  Christian  archaBologist.  To 
these  are  prefixed  written  details  and  descriptions.  The  metal 
work  on  plate  8,  as  well  as  the  representations  of  embroidery- 
later  on,  are  full  of  spirit  and  force  ;  wliile  the  figure  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  with  her  Divine  Child  fi-om  the  chasuble  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  the  Hermitage  at  Sicrre  deserves  particular 
notice  from  its  beautiful  simplicity.  The  concluding  illustrations 
are  taken  from  the  remarkable  Chasme  of  S.  Mai'k,  and  together 
make  up  a  volume  of  gi-eat  beauty  and  no  conmion  interest. 

Mr.  Robert  Brett's  Office  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  (London  : 
Rivingtons)  is  a  compilation  which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  great 
value  to  many.  Simply  arranged,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
the  first  containing  **  Rules  for  Daily  Life,"  the  second  Daily 
Offices,  and  the  third  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Offices  and 
Hymns.  The  introductory  part  is  eminently  practical,  and  tlie 
whole  book  deserving  of  commendation. 

Before  the  members  of  a  certain  school  of  Anglicans  arrive 
at  the  dignity  of  canon  or  archdeacon,  they  are  usually 
**  Liberals,'*  because  political  liberalism  is  popular,  and  leads  io 
exaltation.  When  they  have  obtained  what  they  desire,  happily 
for  the  Church  of  England,  they  become  Conservative.  Tlie 
Archdeacon  of  Exeter  has  published  a  valuable  Tract  about 
Church  Ihitrs^  etc.,  (London:  Masters,)  which  is  thoroughly 
ConseiTative,  backed  up  by  the  opinions  of  the  Apostle 
S.  Paul. 

Mr.  Edward  ^lalleson's  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Neair 
(London  :  Hayes)  is  more  than  a  kind  and  generous  defence  of 
a  mob  and  bishop-persecuted  priest ;  it  is  a  thoughtful,  dis- 
criminating, and  yet  heai-ty  and  outspoken  funeral  seiinou, 
upon  one  whose  efficient  senices  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
Cathohcising  England  are  already  fully  appreciated  by  all  who 
are  prepared  to  rank  themselves  opposite  to,  and  not  alongside 
of,  such  worthies  as  Cranmer  and  Cromwell.  Dr.  Nealc  wa^  a 
Refonner  of  a  truer  type.     May  he  rest  in  peace ! 
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Of  all  the  material  things  wliich  serve  as  links  between  the 
Church  of  the  present  day  and  the  ancient  English  Church, 
there  are  perhaps  none  which  have  undergone  so  little  change 
as  those  bells  which  have  survived  the  sacrilegious  greed  of 
the  spoiler  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  use  and  abuse.  In  many 
an  old  church  tower  may  still  bo  found  one  or  more  of  these 
interesting  and  valuable  relics  of  the  past,  and  they  still  speak 
for  God  and  the  Church  in  the  self-same  tones  as  of  old. 
While  altars  have  been  levelled  in  the  dust,  and  sacred  vest- 
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ments  destroyed  or  put  to  profane  uses ;  while  perhaps  not  a 
single  chanced  has  been  allowed  to  ''  remain  as  in  time  past;** 
while  the  daily  sacrifice  has  ceased,  and  desolation  or  Yidgaritj 
and  profanity  have  prevailed  where  once  men  could  worship 
the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  still  numbers  of  old  beUs 
have  remained  unaltered  from  the  day  of  their  solemn  con- 
secration even  until  now.  And  they  possess  a  peculiar  charm 
and  fascination  for  some  minds,  which  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  distinct  branch  of  ecclesiological  study,  that  has  established 
for  itself  the  name  of  "  campanology,"  although  this  term  has 
long  been  appUed  to  the  science  of  change-ringing.  Even  the 
Saturdny  Review  has  lately  asked,  "  What  is  so  sacred  to  the 
ear  and  heart  of  a  churchman — so  endued  with  an  almost 
personal  consecration,  as  an  old  church  bell?"  and  goes  on 
to  reflect  how  ancient  bells  have  "  sung  their  song  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  have  borne  their  burden  of  sympathy  with  human 
feelings  for  half  a  thousand  years." 

A  popular,  and  in  some  respects  pleasing,  little  book  on 
The  Bell  was  published  by  Dr.  Gatty,  of  Ecclesfield,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  in  1864  there'  appeared  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  containing  much  interesting  matter.  About 
this  time  popular  lectures  began  to  be  delivered.  A  synopsis 
of  a  lecture  entitled  "  Changies  ;  Literary,  Pictorial,  and 
Musical,  by  W.  F.  Stephenson,"  was  issued  at  Ripon  in  1857, 
and  affords  an  excellent  model  for  a  delightfal  evening's 
recreation.  But  writers  of  re\aews  and  popular  lecturers  have 
not  always  shown  that  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
which  can  only  be  gained  by  actual  inspection.  For  instance, 
the  Quarterly  reviewer  speaks  of  ancient  bell-inscriptions  as 
if  tliey  were  ordinarily  so  defaced  by  the  *'  corroding  tooth  of 
Time"  as  to  be  all  but  illegible,  whereas  in  reality  this  scarcely 
ever  hii))pens,  if  at  all.  When  inscriptions  are  illegible  it  is 
oither  through  defective  casting  or  wilfiil  injury,  not  through 
aiy  corrosion  of  the  bell-metal.  We  have  known  one  instance 
at  least,  of  a  clergyman  delivering  a  lecture  on  bells  who  had 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  those  of  hi^  own  church, 
though,  as  it  happens,  they  possess  unusual  interest,  and  are 
peculiarly  easy  of  access.  Others,  however,  have  shown 
greater  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Lukis  thus  describes  from  experience 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  practical  campanologist  has  to 
contend.  Writing  of  Wiltshire  in  1857,  he  says :  **  Generally 
speaking,  the  dark  winding  stone  staircases  (when  they  have 
any)  leading  to  the  bell-lofts,  are  dirty,  worn,  and  difficult  to 
tread,  and  you  have  to  corkscrew  your  way  up  with  very 
careful  step ;  and  when  you  have  secured  your  footing,  and  are 
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l>egmmng  to  congratnlate  yourself  on  having  passed  every 
obstacle^  you  suddenly  come  upon  a  huge  heap  of  sticks,  straw, 
feathers,  bits  of  cloth,  and  other  rubbish,  the  patient  and 
laborious  work  of  indefatigable  jackdaws.  When  the  towers 
have  no  stone  staircase,  the  bells  have  to  be  reached  by  a 
succession  of  crazy  ladders,  planted  on  equally  crazy  floors.  .  . 
Why,  the  very  jackdaws,  starlings,  and  owls  used  to  stare  at 
me,  and  linger  among  the  bells  before  they  took  flight, 
wondering  perhaps  what  kind  of  evil  bird  I  was,  and  with  what 
passible  object  I  had  intruded  unbidden  into  the  territory  to 
which  generations  of  parishioners  had  given  them  a  prescriptive 
right."  We  know  of  one  veteran  campanologist,  who  although 
in  his  77th  year,  has  inspected  nearly  five  himdred  bell-lofts, 
taking  "  squeezes,"  rubbings,  measurements.  Sec,  and  most  of 
ihem  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Mr.  Lukis's 
Accotmt  of  Church  Bells  has,  no  doubt,  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  interest  now  taken  in  the  subject,  and 
the  valuable  article  on  the  Church  Bells  of  Sussex,  contributed 
by  Mr.  Tyssen  to  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections  may  be 
highly  commended  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  other 
counties.  Mr.  Sperling  hafe  lately  delivered  a  lecture  on  bells 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Ecclesiologist ;  Mr.  Fowler  has  contributed  a  short  paper 
on  some  Northumbrian  bells  to  the  pages  of  Sylvamis  Urban, 
and  no  doubt  others  will  be  found  who  will  follow  in  the  wake 
of  those  pioneers  whom  we  have  mentioned  above.  A  great 
deal  of  matter  relating  to  bells  will  be  found  scattered  through 
the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries,  much  of  which  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  whose  writings  on  bell- 
ringing,  belfry-reform,  &c.,  are  well  known.  Mr.  E.  B.  Denison 
has  been  a  good  deal  before  the  public  in  connection  with 
modem  bells,  but  as  it  is  on  those  of  mediaeval  date  that  we 
are  now  mainly  treating,  his  writings  need  not  be  further  alluded 
to  by  us,  although  with  respect  to  the  practical  matters  of 
founding  and  hanging,  they  are  by  far  the  best  guides  of  any 
vnih  which  we  are  acquainted. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  early  bells  existed  at  all  similar 
in  size  or  character  to  ordinary  church  bells.  We  will  not 
yenture  to  endorse  the  eastern  tradition  that  Tubal  Cain  was 
the  first  bell-founder,  and  that  he  cast  the  bell  with  which 
Noah  summoned  his  workmen  to  the  Ark,  but  wo  may  safely 
accept  the  statement  of  Ingulphus,  that  about  a.d.  870  there 
were  bells  at  Croyland  named  after  S.  Guthlac  and  others ; 
indeed,  he  says,  **  Non  erat  tunc  tanta  consonantia  cam- 
panarum  in  iota  Anglia"    This  indicates  that  peals  of  bells 
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had  long  existed  in  this  country,  and  the  fiact  is  probably  thai 
as  soon  as  persecution  ceased,  the  Church  adopted  the  use  of 
bells  from  the  Romans,  for  Suetonius  speaks  of  their  beuog 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas.  The 
most  ancient  English  bells  are  very  rarely  dated,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  them  to  any  exact  period,  especially  as  the 
same  letters,  crosses,  &c.,  were  used  by  generation  after 
generation  of  founders.  The  7^1771^8  some  time  ago  had  a 
paragraph  from  Galignani  about  a  bell  at  Omolac  in  France, 
dated  1079.  There  is  one  at  Freiburg,  dated  1258.  At 
Moissac  in  France  was  one  (re-cast  1845)  dated  1278.  At 
Duncton  in  Sussex  is  a  foreign  bell  dated  1869.  It  is  px>babl0 
that  there  are  many  in  existence  mnch  earlier  than  this,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  character  of  the  inscription,  lettering,  and 
ornamentation.  Mr.  Sperling  infers  from  the  vast  size  of 
Norman  towers  in  England  that  they  were  built  for  very  laigB 
bells.  It  is  possible  that  some  Norman  bells  may  be  in  existence, 
but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  in  this  country  which  can  be  certunfy 
known  to  be  such.  The  earliest  bells  bear  simply  the  names 
of  the  saints  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  with  or  without  the 
prefix  **  Sancte"  or  "  Sancta,"  but  later  tiie  invocation  "  Ora 
pro  nobis'*  was  ordinarily  added.  Mr.  Sperling  thinks  that 
the  tenor  bell  was  usually  named  after  the  patron  of  the 
church,  and  the  others  after  saints  who  had  altars  in  it,  and 
suspects  that  each  bell  was  chimed  for  mass  at  the  altar  of  its 
own  dedication.  There  was  generally  one  for  ringing  the 
**  Angelus,**  bearing  some  form  of  the  Angelic  Salutation. 
Inscriptions  were  usually  in  Latin,  but  occasionally  in  English, 
and  almost  always  began  with  a  decorated  cross.  Many 
founders  had  their  own  particular  trade-marks,  some  of  which 
are  highly  interesting  in  design  and  character. 

The  so-called  **Lombardic"  or  "  Longobardic "  characters, 
more  properly  called  '*  Modem  gothic,"  or  **Medi»val 
capitals/*  are  very  generally  met  with  on  bells.  Many  in- 
scriptions are  in  black  letter  with  "  Lombardic"  capitals,  and 
these  are  thought  to  be  as  a  rule  more  recent  than  those  con- 
sisting of  **Lombardics  "  alone.  But  "  Lombardics  "  were 
used  as  late  as  the  17th  century,  and  very  good  ones  too, 
some  probably  impressed  on  the  mould  from  ancient  stamps. 
Mr.  Fowler  mentions  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  a 
bishop  or  abbot,  and  of  the  lily  in  a  pot,  but  these  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  this  country,  though  not  so  abroad,  where 
bas-reliefs  and  medallions,  with  groups  of  figures,  possessing 
considerable  artistic  merit,  are  not  infirequently  seen  on  bells. 
One  medisDval  founder  whose  bells  are  exceedingly  rare,  had 
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an  alphabet  of  **  Lombardic "  letters  of  exquisite  design, 
endosed  and  adorned  by  beautiful  representations  of  animal 
ttnd  vegetable  life.  We  only  know  of  two  places  where  his 
bells  exist,  both  remote  country  villages.  After  the  decline  of 
Gothic  art,  the  devices  and  lettering  on  bells  became  much 
less  tasteful  in  character,  and  as  may  be  expected,  reached  the 
lowest  depths  of  debasement  during  the  reigns  ol^  the  four 
G-eoiges  and  the  fourth  William.  Some  laudable  efforts  have 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  revive  something  of 
the  ancient  beauty  in  the  ornamentation  and  lettering  of  bells, 
but  with  no  great  success  as  yet.  We  would  much  rather  see 
plain  Boman  than  some  of  the  ''  Lombardic "  and  ''  Old 
English  "  letters,  produced  by  our  own  modem  founders. 

There  are,  by  the  way,  at  the  present  time  but  three  bell- 
foundries  of  any  importance  in  this  country,  those  of  Messrs. 
Meara,  and  Messrs.  Warner,  in  London :  and  that  of  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough.  In  mediaeval  times,  before  the 
days  of  good  roads,  and  canals,  and  railways,  there  were  bell* 
foundries  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  while  many  bells  were 
cast  by  itinerant  founders  in  the  churchyards,  or  in  fields 
adjacent.  The  Sarum  Pontifical  ordered  the  Veni  Creator  to 
be  sung  while  the  metal  was  running,  and  the  Te  Deum  when 
the  bell  was  completed.  The  whole  office  for  blessing  bells 
may  be  seen  in  Maskell's  Monunienta  Ritualia,  and  is  very 
interesting.  The  Editor  well  observes  that  it  is  "a  vulgar 
and  stupid  error  "  to  speak  seriously  of  the  '*  baptism  "  of  beUs, 
or  accuse  our  Boman  brethren,  or  our  Catholic  fore-elders  of 
profanely  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to  them. 
The  term  was,  and  is,  merely  used  in  popular  parlance  as  people 
speak  of  the  "christening"  of  a  ship.  The  sprinkling  with 
holy-water,  the  unction  with  chrism,  and  the  presence  of  the 
donors  or  other  persons  who  gave  the  name  to  the  bell,  and 
were  therefore  called  god-parents,  no  doubt  suggested  the 
application  of  the  term  baptism,  which  ought  properly  to  have 
been  restricted  to  the  Sacrament. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  when  we  see  an  ancient  bell  how  the 
priest  and  choir,  duly  vested,  stood  to  watch  the  molten  metal 
issuing  from  the  temporary  furnace,  singing  Veni  Creator — no 
doubt  to  its  proper  melody,  given  in  the  Hymnal  Noted; 
how  when  it  was  safely  removed  from  the  pit  the  Te  Deum 
was  sung  by  the  priest  and  clerks  "  una  voce,'*  and  then  the 
versicle  *' A  Dombw  factum  est  istiid,*'  and  the  response 
'*  Et  est  mirab'de,''  Let  any  of  our  readers  look  through  the 
Sarum  Office,  with  the  prayers  full  of  beautiful  allusions  to  the 
silver  trumpets  of  the  Levites,  the  harp  of  David,  &c. ;  the 
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rubric  for  filling  of  the  bell  with  the  fumes  of  holy  incense,  and 
the  veiling  it  with  linen  fair  and  white;  and  let  them  hear  from 
Dr.  Gatty,  who  writes  from  personal  observation  and  evidently 
co)i  amove,  what  the  modem  English  "use"  is,  or  was  mitil 
recently. 

''  The  bells  are  advised  as  arrived  at  the  railway  station  a 
few  miles  off — a  staunch  churchwarden  volunteers  to  conduct 
them  to  tlieir  destined  home,  and  a  triumphal  reception  is  deter- 
mined on.  Two  waggons,  decorated  with  boughs  of  evergreens, 
and  drawn  by  teams  of  grey  horses  bedizened  with  ribbons,  set 
out  for  the  merry  peal,  and  return  in  the  fine  afternoon  with 
their  welcome  load.  The  shouts  of  the  multitude  greet  their 
arrival,  and  at  the  ancient  public-house  on  the  village-green  the 
procession  comes  to  a  standstill.  Then  commences  the  profane 
christening.  In  one  of  the  bells,  which  has  been  inverted  for 
the  purpose,  mine  host  mixes  a  motley  compound  of  beer,  nun, 
Ac.,  which  is  liberally  dispensed  to  ilie  good-humoured 
bystanders.  The  bell-founder*s  representative  is  busy  on  the 
occasion,  and  in  the  treble  has  a  more  delicate  mixture,  from 
which  he  offers  a  libation  to  the  more  distinguished  persons  in 
the  company.  Thus  the  festival  proceeds,  and  if  timely  arrested, 
no  evil  can  arise  from  it ;  indeed,  the  bells  ascend  in  due  course 
to  their  lofty  settlement,  with  more  hearty  good  wishes  from 
the  people  than  if  it  had  not  taken  place ;  and  we  see  nothing 
in  all  this  to  make  us  sigh  after  the  faith  of  our  forefathers.*' 

We  think  that,  however  "credulous"  they  may  have  been 
respecting  the  influences  of  bells  upon  evil  spirits  and  those 
**  laws  of  nature*'  which  by  the  help  of  Professor  Kingsley  and 
others,  we  now  understand  so  perfectly,  we  on  the  wliole  prefer 
the  Sarum  function.  The  later  '*  use"  is,  we  fear,  **  of  the 
earth,  earthy."     0  for  a  Pugin  to  draw  the  "  Contrast !" 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  record  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  The  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Salisbury  have 
both  taken  their  proper  part  in  the  solemn  dedication  of 
church  bells,  and  wo  trust  that  the  imseemly  ceremonial  just 
described  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  as  yet  the  bell  may 
not  be  filled  with  clouds  of  incense,  at  least  let  it  not  be  filled 
with  beer  and  punch  by  way  of  consecration  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  campanology.  We  have  not  space  to 
dwell  much  on  inscriptions.  These  are  generally,  as  has  been 
stated,  either  invocations  of  saints  or  forms  of  the  angeUc 
salutation.  '^Sit  Novien  Domini  heiiedictum,'' is  not  uncommon. 
Hundreds  may  already  be  seen  in  print  in  the  publications  of 
Mr.  Lukis  and  Mr.  Tyssen,  and  in  others  of  minor  antiquarian 
importance.  When  not  falling  under  any  of  the  above  heads, 
they  many  of  them  take  the  form  of  a  leonine  verse,  in  which 
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strict  rules  of  prosody  and  orthography  are  by  no  means 
invariably  followed..  It  may  interest  our  uninitiated  readers 
i6  see  a  few  specimens  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
chronological  order.. 

"83   lOHANES.* 

S    OOD  HELP   SANCTE   MABU. 

89  AYE  M^LRIA. 

ffl   ISTA   CAMPANA   SANCTI   lOHANNIS  EWANGELISTI." 

3^n  muiti^  %xmB  re«onrt  Campana  S'olb^itf. 
<E«t  micin  ronatum  ibc  istuti  nomen  amatum. 
.:^nrta  jQftana  <9ra  l^ro  |t!olit^. 
(Crinttate  .^rta  {Fiat  l^ec  Campana  ^ata. 

S  ^u  Pnre  ^isatufl^  pemer^o^  mitijia  flatui^. 
ffi  ^  mater  bia  me  i^ana  l^irso  .flllaria. 
S  S>iT8imtf  a#0u'pte  nome*  gero  .^nrte  .IRaria. 
£  Of  pour  cbarite  prai  for  t\jit  ^tnxWxfi  of  Sobn  jflutter  9!o(ki  QUBt 
S^illrm  flutter.    (1506.)" 

**  0  Deus  absque  pare  fac  nos  tibi  dulce  sonare  1592.*' 

"  ffl   JESUS   BE    OUR    SPEED    1612." 

"  9  #)oectlp  foling  men  bo  ran  to  taste  on  mcatitf  tl^t  feebtf  t(e  i^otale 
— 1662." 

**  By  Woolsey's  gift  I  measure  time  for  all 
To  mirth,  to  grief,  to  church,  I  serve  to  call — 1670." 
(Bell  at  Sherborne,  recently  again  recast.) 

"  When  you  me  ring  ile  sweetly  sing — 1710." 

**  Kalph  Hair  my  doners  prais  ile  sing,  and  Mic  : 

Harmes  yt.  pd.  for  my  casting — 1724." 

**  Daniel  Hedderly  made  vs  all  in  1784.'* 

'^  I  mean  to  make  it  understood 
That  tho  I  am  little  I  am  good. 

Pack  and  Chapman  of  Loudon  fecit  1775.** 
**  Our  voices  shall  with  joyful  sound 
Make  hill  and  valleys  echo  round. 
T.  Osbom  fecit— 1794.** 
«*  T.  Hears  of  London  fecit— 1826.** 


TUI.   C.  AND  G.  MEABS,  LONDON  1846."   (hURSTPIERPOINT.) 

*  In  these  inscriptions  the  Boman  letters  represent  mediasTal  capitals, 
the  church  text  black-letter,  and  the  ordinary  type  common  Boman  lettering 
;or  that  the  imter  is  not  aware  of  the  original  ohancter. 
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«*  1.  Ave  Pater  Rex  Creator.    8.  Mathsiu. 
2.  Ave  Fill  Lux  Salvator.     S.  Marcos. 
8.  Ave  Pax  et  Caritas.     8.  Luoas. 

4.  Ave  Simplex  Ave  Trine.     8.  Tomas. 

5.  Ave  regnans  sine  fine.     8.  Paolus." 

(8.  Paul's,  Brighton.) 
Each  has  ''  C.  and  G.  Mears  Founders  London,  1858.'* 

Besides  such  as  the  above,  bells  with  more  or  less  of  the 
alphabet  on  them  are  found,  for  the  most  part  of  medisral  date, 
and  in  later  times  they  often  have  nothing  more  than  names  and 
dates.  '*  Alphabet  bells"  are  as  yet  a  puzzle  to  oampan<dogists. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  them 
and  the  ancient  practice  of  tracing  the  alphabet  on  the  floor  ot 
a  church  at  its  consecration.  George  Herbert's  "  Saint's-bell,'* 
at  Bemerton,  has  the  alphabet  as  far  as  G.  The  dreariest 
period  of  all  is  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentoiy, 
Often  is  the  campanologist  doomed  to  disappointment  in  the 
most  promising-looking  old  towers.  Having  surmounted  such 
obstacles  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Lukis,  he  eagerly  scans 
the  bells,  and  very  likely  finds  nothing  more  interesting  than 
**  Lester  &  Pack  of  London,  fecit.**  But  on  the  other  hand  he 
may  ascend  a  tower  to  look  at  a  peal  of  six  or  eight,  which  he 
thinks  are  sure  to  be  modem,  but  finds  three  or  four  of  them 
to  be  fine  old  black-letter  bells,  perhaps  with  devices  on  them 
that  ho  has  never  before  met  with.  Then  he  is  indeed  *'  as 
one  that  findeth  great  spoils."  Already  equipped  in  campaning 
attire,  with  lanthom  and  bag  of  materials  and  apparatus,  he 
begins  to  make  "  squeezes  "  and  rubbings — "  squeezes  "  are 
impressions  taken  in  pipe-clay,  or  a  sort  of  putty  made  for  the 
purpose,  or  gutta  percha  heated  in  water  over  a  lamp.  From 
these,  plaster  casts  can  be  taken  at  home,  from  which  again 
drawing's  or  engravings,  can  readily  be  made.  Rubbings  are 
best  taken  from  bells  by  tying  a  long  strip  of  paper  firmly  over 
the  inscription  and  rubbing  with  heel-ball  or  a  bit  of  new  shoe- 
leather,  the  latter  being  in  most  cases  preferable,  as  it  adapts 
itself  better  to  the  lines  which  stand  out  in  relief.  They  are 
indispensable  for  future  reference,  as  a  mere  transcript  is  never 
to  be  depended  on.  And  they  serve  as  most  characteristic  and 
interesting  memorials  of  many  a  pleasant  expedition.  The 
true  campanologist  feels  all  the  excitement  of  the  sportsman 
or  the  angler,  and  if  he  chance  to  find  **  great  spoils," 
who  is  so  happy  as  he  ?  We  commend  campaning  or  bell- 
hunting  as  a  pleasant  holiday  recreation,  to  the  consideration  of 
such  as  arc  not  afraid  of  its  peculiar  perils  and  diflBculties,  and 
who  like  to  see  the  villages  and  churches  of  their  native  land. 
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In  addition  to  the  attractions  common  to  all  branches  of 
ecclesiological  study,  it  possesses  the  charms  of  compara- 
tive novelty,  and  of  involving  a  certain  amount  of  excitement 
and  adventure.  The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  church 
antiquities  no  doubt  has  been  and  will  be  an  important  element 
in  thiat  manifold  system  of  human  thought  and  will,  by  which 
we  believe  that  Ood  is  in  His  providence  gradually  drawing 
together  the  separated  portions  of  the  Church.  And  although  it 
ia  not  to  be  indulged  to  the  exclusion  of  matters  of  more  vital 
interest,  it  is  one  which,  as  being  intimately  connected  with  all 
that  is  holy,  and  pure,  and  true,  has  everything  to  recommend 
it  to  those  who  desire  to  ''think  on  these  things."  Should 
any  of  our  readers  have  their  attention  directed  to  the 
archsology  of  bells  by  the  present  article,  they  will  probably 
find  reason  to  thank  us  for  having  recommended  the  subject  to 
their  notice. 
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Art,  XXVI,— ROME  OR  SARUM? 
[Communicated.] 

It  Is  to  be  regretted — althougli  such  an  issue  was  well  nigh 
inevitable  under  existing  circumstances — that  the  ritual 
movement,  instead  of  proceeding  upon  any  one  intelligible 
system,  has  managed  to  array  its  advocates  in  ''camps/' 
which,  however  united  in  the  great  principles  for  which  thej 
are  contending,  are,  it  cannot  be  denied,  more  or  less  ''hostile" 
in  matters  of  detail.  The  leaders  of  the  English  Reformation 
were  anxious,  we  know,  that  one  great  national  ^'  Use"  shooU 
take  the  place  of  the  "  great  diversity  in  saying  and  singing" 
that  had  obtained  when  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Bangor,  York, 
and  Lincoln  had  each  of  them  Service  Books  after  their  own 
rite.  The  desire  was  praiseworthy  ;  for  although  the  "  great 
diversity"  that  scandalised  our  forefathers  was  probably  less  at 
the  most  than  that  which  obtains  between  any  two  ibe  most 
similar  churches  of  the  Anglican  rite  at  the  present  day — ^it 
was  for.  this  very  reason  a  diversity  all  the  more  capable  of 
being  brought  to  a  uniform  standard,  without  sacrificing  the 
characteristics  of  a  National  Rite.  The  translating  and  re- 
arranging of  the  services,  with  the  most  meagre  rubrical 
directions,  was  not,  however,  a  very  happy  expedient  for  pro- 
ducing the  end  in  view.  For  a  while  ritual  slumbered ;  as  a 
science  ha\dng  canons  and  principles — nay,  doctors  and  lycriti  of 
its  own,  it  became  a  dead  letter.  There  was  no  king  in  Israel; 
no  living  authority  capable  of  enforcing  the  ritualistic  principle: 
and  as  the  tradition  of  the  older  ritual  died  out,  the  inevitable 
result  followed  :  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  five  *'  Uses  **  of  mediaeval  England  were  abrogated, 
but  only  in  favour  of  the  5000  of  the  Post- Reformation  Chiu-ch. 
It  was  no  longer  some  venerable  cathedral  which,  by  the 
sanction  of  its  careful  ceremonial,  gave  its  "Use"  to  sur- 
rounding dioceses.  Eveiy  \'illage  church  had  a  Use  of  its  o^vn; 
none  followed,  none  led ;  every  one  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  If  there  were  ever  anything  approaching  to 
uniformity,  it  was  the  miiformity  of  lethargy,  not  of  life. 
Hence,  wlien  that  huge  lay  confraternity — ^for  such  it  was  in 
its  original  conception — of  the  last  centmy  arose,  finding  no 
ritual  expression  of  the  tniths  it  sought  to  inculcate  within  the 
Church,  and  no  sufficient  uniformity  on  which  to  build  either  a 
scliool  of  theology,  or  a  ritual  system  as  its  outward  manifesta- 
tion, it  severed  from  the  body  which  gave  such  scanty  signs  of 
life — and  what  might  have  been  the  Wesleyan  Society,  in  the 
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sense  that  tbe  Society  of  Jesus  or  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  use 
the  term,  became  the  Wesleyan  Schism, 

In  the  more  recent  revival — a  revival  which  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  its  predecessor  in  winning  for  itself  a  home 
within  the  Church — a  ritual  movement  was  from  the  first 
inevitable  :  and  if  ever  the  wish  of  the  Beformers  to  see  one 
**  Use"  established  throughout  the  Churches  of  the  English 
obedience,  is  to  be  fulfilled,  it  can  only  be  through  the  labours 
of  the  Tractarian  party.  At  present,  however,  from  circum- 
stances to  which  aUusion  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  our  great  danger  is  Jest  the  '*  diversity"  which  obtained 
when  some  followed  Salisbury  Use,  some  Hereford  Use,  and 
some  the  Use  of  Bangor,  should  merely  be  perpetuated  in 
another,  and,  to  my  conceiving,  a  more  duigerous  form,  when 
some  will  follow  Sarum  Use  and  some  Boman,  and  others  an 
incongruous  medley  consisting  of  an  od  libitum  selection  from 
either. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  this  division,  which  very  fairly 
represents  the  strength  of  the  ritual  party,  is  to  cease,  it  must 
be  either  by  (a)  the  imposition  by  authority  of  a  **  ceremonial 
according  to  the  English  rite,"  sufiBciently  minute  in  its  pro- 
visions to  cover  all,  or  the  greatest  part  of  all,  questions  likely 
to  arise  ;  or  03)  the  tacit  adoption  of  such  a  ''  ceremonial"  by 
the  ritualists,  independent  of  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
tradition.  The  first  of  these  courses  would  certainly  have  this 
advantage,  that  if  it  were  a  medley  it  would  not  be  an 
unauthorised  one ;  but  who  among  us,  remembering  that  ritual 
is  theology  in  action,  and  reflecting  how  few  of  our  rulers  are 
either  theologians  or  ritualists,  would  dare  to  hope  for  the 
putting  forth  of  such  a  manual  at  least  for  years  to  come  ?  The 
other  course  suggests  the  question,  which  of  the  three  **Uses" 
into  which  we  are  drifting  shall  be  agreed  on  as  the  Use  to 
which  ritualists  ought  to  conform  ?  If  we  dismiss  as  unworthy 
of  notice  the  Roman-Sarum  jumble,  which  is  partly  an  un- 
worthy compromise,  partly  the  result  of  pure  want  of  considera- 
tion, the  question  remains, — Shall  we  shape  our  ritual  on  old 
English  traditions,  or,  discarding  these  as  ipso  facto  obsolete, 
shall  we  go  straight  to  the  mother-rite  of  Western  Christendom, 
and  do  all  things  after  the  pattern  of  the  ^*  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Kites  ?"  or  to  put  the  point  more  tersely,  in  the  words  which 
give  their  title  to  this  paper — is  it  to  be  "  Eome  or  Sarum  ?" 

Some  few  years  back  a  somewhat  similar  question  was 
agitated  in  one  of  our  Church  newspapers — viz.,  whether  our 
sisters  and  others  should  use  the  Sarum  or  the  Boman  Day 
Hours  ?     The  arguments  on  both  sides  will  throw  some  light 
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on  the  present  inquiry.  The  advocates  of  the  Boman  fonn 
pointed  out  that  by  using  the  Hora  Diuma  as  finally  settled 
by  the  order  of  Pius  V.,  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  (rf  Trent,  we  should  be  uniting  in  the  ipsis^ima  verba — 
allowing  for  difference  of  language  and  the  few  verbal  alterations 
deemed  needfcd  to  bring  the  matter  into  accord  with  Anglican 
doctrine — of  the  vast  majority  of  our  brethren  in  the  West ; 
whereas  the  most  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Sarom 
form  was  that  we  should  be  uniting  ourselves  with  our  own 
more  immediate  spiritual  forefathers,  and  among  them  with 
those  giants  in  the  kingdom  of  grace  naturally  more  espedalfy 
dear  to  us  as  English  Catholics,  though  no  greater  than  others 
in  other  parts  of  God's  Church,  such  as  SS.  Anselm,  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  Aelred,  Edmund,  Bichard,  &c.  There  was 
doubtless  some  weight  in  their  objection:  there  would  have 
been  far  more  if  the  so-called  "  Boman  rite"  were  of  universal 
obligation  even  in  the  West.  If  our  sisters,  and  others  Using 
the  Day  Hours,  were  bidden  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  they 
were  using  the  ipaissima  verba  of  one  class  of  their  Western 
brethren  and  sisters,  why  should  they  not  prefer  to  put  them- 
selves en  rapport  more  especially  with  any  other  class  of  them 
with  whom  their  own  peculiar  circumstances  caused  them  more 
especially  to  sympathize,  e.g,,  with  the  chief  order  of  Western 
religions  by  adopting — as  the  Norwich  brothers  have  since 
elected  to  do — the  Hours  after  the  Benedictine  rite?  while 
others  whose  rule  was  taken,  with  whatever  modifications,  from 
that  of  S.  Francis,  or  S.  Dominic,  might  prefer  to  sing  their 
office  with  similar  modifications  in  accordance  with  the  same 
rule?  However,  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  argument  here 
to  point  out  its  inapplicability  to  the  ritual  question ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  when  we  have  done  all,  we  cannot,  if  we  would, 
bring  our  services  into  anything  like  accord  with  the  Boman 
rite.  It  is  not,  like  the  Day  Hours,  a  question  of  ipsissima 
verba.  We  cannot  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  our  prayers  and 
praises  are  ascending  to  God  in  the  very  form  of  words  that 
the  Continental  churches  use.  We  must  difier  from  them 
much  more  widely  than  in  the  cut  of  a  chasuble  or  the  colour 
of  a  stole.  We  may  wear  a  vestment  as  ugly  and  as  meaning- 
less as  a  French  abb^ ;  we  may  compound  our  incense  after  the 
exact  recipe  of  that  made  use  of  in  the  Papal  Chapel ;  but 
beyond  this  we  cannot  go,  if  we  would. 

It  was  said  next,  that  the  use  of  the  Boman  rather  than 
the  Sarum  Day  Hours  was  only  an  extension  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  the  English  Eeformers — that  diversity  of  uses 
should   give  place   to   uniformity.      If,   it   was   alleged,  our 
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Befonners  wished  to  see  one  rite  instead  of  five  in  a  local 
church,  how  much  more  would  they  have  laboured  to  bring  about 
the  use  of  one  throughout  the  whole  West  ?  The  argument  is 
scarcely  fair  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  at  the  very  moment 
the  Beformers  were  expressing  the  wish,  they  were  bringing 
it  about  by  the  promulgation  of  a  National  Service  Book,  far 
more  widely  removed  from  all  Western  Office  Books  than  any 
of  the  rites  it  was  designed  to  override,  and  were  laying  down 
as  a  fundamental  principle  of  their  work  that  within  certain 
specified  limits,  every  particular  or  national  church  hath 
authority  to  ordain  ceremonies.*  The  Sarum  retort  was 
telling — ^that  even  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  endeavouring  to 
promote  uniformity,  only  ventured  to  suppress  local  usages  of 
comparatively  modem  growth,  and  would  actually  have  pre- 
served the  English  rites  intact,  whence  the  **  Bomanizers  " 
would  out-Herod  Herod  in  their  passion  for  "  centralization.'* 
It  is  significant  that  the  book  in  question,  the  Day  Hours  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  spite  of  being  a  most  imperfect — 
in  many  places  gratuitously  imperfect — ^rendering  of  the  Sarum 
OfiSces,  very  speedily  became  the  use  of  our  sisterhoods ;  an 
argument,  surely  that  the  principle  was  a  sound  one.  If  sound 
as  regards  offices  of  conventual  or  private  use,  why  otherwise 
in  regard  of  the  Public  Bitual  of  the  Church  ? 

Ajid  this  brings  us  to  another  point  of  consideration,  which 
is,  that  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  witnesses  to  any 
ritual  at  all,  it  invariably  witnesses  to  the  old  English,  not  to 
any  extraneous  rite.  There  is  no  trace  of  going  to  any  foreign 
source,  unless,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Neale  supposes,  Cardinal 
Quignon's  reform  of  the  breviary  suggested  the  arrangement  of 
the  Psalter  and  the  cutting  off  of  Antiphons.  The  very  rubric 
at  the  beginning  which  ties  down  the  ornaments  of  both  priest 
and  church  to  a  specified  date,  ''  such  as  were  in  use  in  the 
second  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  pre-supposcs  that  in 
shape  and  colour  and  use  the  ornamenta  were  to  be  such  as 
the  Sarum  rite,  then  in  force,  prescribed,  and  no  other. 
Priests  who  were  told  to  execute  certain  functions  which  in- 
volved action  as  well  as  speech,  and  were  not  told  how  to  do 
them,  would  naturally  do  as  they  had  done  in  times  past.  The 
rubrics  pre-supposed  the  then  universally  existing  knowledge 


*  Sancta  Clara's  Oloes  on  this  principle  is  as  follows :  "  Tlie  whole 
Article  (Article  34)  appears  to  me  most  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
tlie  Church."  Again :  **  That  which  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  article  is 
most  tme,  and  S.  Augustine  says  the  same,  (£p.  8C,  ad  Casulanam,  and  £p. 
119,  a<f  Januarium  ;^  and  again  it  is  to  be  found,  81  dist.,  cap.  Quoniam, 
Sse,,  and  is  the  opinion  of  aU  the  doctors." 
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of  the  old  English  rituals.  Can  we  hope  to  enter  into  thdr 
spirit  unless  we  seek  to  get  the  same  information  ? 

The  Samm  Ritual,  then,  should,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
enshrined  in  the  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  for 
this  reason,  esche^\ing  mere  imitations  of  Roman  ceremonial, 
which  cannot  but  be  incongruous  with  the  structure  of  serrices 
derived  from  a  great  local  Use,  we  should  endeavour  to  "gather 
up  the  fragments  that  remain'*  of  that  venerable  rite  which, 
taking  its  rise  in  the  liberty  accorded  to  S.  Augustine  by 
S.  Gregory  to  consolidate  a  ritual  for  the  English  nation  from 
other  than  Roman  sources,  and  brought  to  its  perfection  by 
the  great  S.  Osmund,  has  perished  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  except  in 
80  far  as  it  is  preserved  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  English 
Church. 

My  object  in  the  present  paper  being  rather  to  furnish 
practical  suggestions  than  to  argue  the  relative  claims  of  the 
two  rites  at  greater  length,  I  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  may  do  this.  After  a  brief  inquiry  as  to 
tho  vestments,  &c.,  to  be  employed,  their  form  and  colour,  I 
propose  to  give  a  few  brief  notes  on  the  Services,  in  which  I 
shall  follow  the  Prayer  Book  order,  both  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, and  because  so  much  more  has  been  written  of  late 
— as  indeed  is  only  fitting — on  the  ritual  of  the  altar  than  on 
that  of  the  choir. 

And,  first,  on  the  principle  of  this  inquiry,  and  how  far  the 
Roman  rite  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  Sarum.  There  must, 
of  course,  be  a  strong  family  likeness  between  rituals  designed 
to  illustrate  the  same  theological  system  ;  and  if  this  be  true 
in  the  abstract,  it  is  especially  so  of  rites  so  closely  connected 
as  the  Sarum  and  the  Roman.  It  is,  then,  no  departure  from 
the  principle  wliich  is  here  contended  for,  if  the  Roman  rite  is 
brought  in  to  throw  light  upon  what  is  doubtful  in  the  Sarum. 
What  is  condemned  is  the  wilful  substitution  of  the  former 
for  the  latter  where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  was 
the  old  English  usage.  We  shall  have  to  make  use  of  this 
method  at  the  very  outset,  in  speaking  of  (7)  the  ornamenta 
of  church  and  clergy.  On  this  head  it  will  suffice  to  point  out 
tlie  particulars  in  which  the  Sarum  ceremonial  differed  from 
the  Roman.  The  divergence  was  twofold;  1,  as  regards  shape; 
and  2,  as  regards  colour.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  remark  as  to  the  first,  that  a  chasuble  of  the  oval  shape 
made  rather  wide  on  the  shoulders,  reaching  not  less  (or  more) 
than  to  half-way  between  wrist  and  elbow,  and  embroidered 
with  the  Y  cross,  and  a  somewhat  narrow  stole,  if  we  may 
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take  tlie  type  of  stole  common  on  mediieval  brasses  as  the 
representative  of  the  Sarum  form  of  this  vestnre,  will  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  rubric  which  assigns  the  2nd  Edw.  VI. 
as  the  standard  on  matters  ritual.  It  should  be  added  that  a 
cotta,  properly  so  called — i.e.,  a  short  surplice  without  sleeves — 
is  a  vestment  unknown  to  the  ancient  English  ritual.*  A  short 
surplice  was  apparently  not  unknown ;  but  for  the  ministers  of 
the  altar,  a  term  which  includes  not  only  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon,  but  acolytes,  thurifers  and  taper-bearers,  the  rubric 
expressly  assigns  alb  and  amice.  As  regards  the  colour  of  the 
vestments,  a  few  words  will  be  necessary.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Sarum  ritual  is  its  supplementing  the  five  liturgical  colours 
of  the  Boman  rite  with  blue,  grey,  brown,  and  yellow;  its 
assignment  of  white  to  aU  feasts  (except  only  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross),  of  whatever  kind  occurring  in  tempore  Paschali, 
i.e.y  from  Low  Sunday  to  Pentecost;  of  red  to  all  other 
Sundays  throughout  the  year,  when  the  service  was  of  Sunday, 
as  also  to  Ash  Wednesday,  Maundy  Thursday,  Good  Friday 
and  Holy  Saturday;  and  its  employment  of  yellow  for  the 
feasts  of  confessors.  This  much  we  learn  from  the  express 
words  of  the  rubric  in  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  and  elsewhere. 
Ill  extending  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  method  of 
illustrating  the  Sarum  by  the  Boman  rite  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  above.  Thus  it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  in  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  white  was  used  not  alone  in  all 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  but  also  of  other  virgins  and  matrons 
not  being  martyrs ;  in  the  feast  of  S.  Michael,  the  Transfigura- 
tion, Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany,  with 
their  octaves,  S.  John  Evangelist,  All  Saints  Day,  and  the 
Dedication  of  a  Church  ;  and  that  red  was  similarly  employed 
in  all  feasts  of  martyrs  out  of  Eastertide,  in  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Cross,  and  in  Pentecost.!  Green  and  blue  were  the 
ordinary;  violet,  brown,  and  grey  the  penitential  ferial  colours. 
Properly,  of  course,  both  altar  frontal  and  sacerdotal  habit 

•  This  statement,  though  midotibtedly  true  as  regards  the  acolytes  and 
other  ministers  at  a  High  Celebration,  requires  to  be  somewhat  modified  in 
Tespect  to  other  functions.  For  Lyndwood,  who  of  course  was  perfectly 
oonyersant  with  the  Sarum  rite  in  aU  its  details,  in  commenting  upon  a 
requisition  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  a.d.  1305,  that  every  Church  in  his 
province  should  possess,  inter  alia^  "unum  Bochetum,"  defines  this  rochet 
to  differ  from  a  surplice  "  quia  superpellicium  habet  manicas  pendulas,  sed 
Tochetum  est  sine  manicis,  et  ordinetur pro  clerico  ministraturo  tacerdoti,  vel 
fortMin  ad  opus  ipsius  sacerdotis  in  baptizando  pueros,  ne  per  manicas  ipsius 
brachia  impediantur.*' 

t  The  rubric  in  the  Ordinaiy  mentions  wkite  as  the  colour  for  the  An- 
nunciation and  Conception  of  Our  Lady,  as  also  the  Nativity  and  Assumption, 
for  both  feasts  of  S.  H&chael  and  for  S.  John  Ev. ;  red  as  that  for  all  martyra 
Extra  Ump.  pasehcB  ;  and  both  feasts  of  Holy  Cross. 
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should  conform  to  this  ordo ;  hnt  in  practice  there  is  reason 
for  believmg  that  considerahle  laxity  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
altar  frontal,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  necessarily  follow  the 
rule  of  the  former.  The  one  exception  was  the  use  of  a  red 
frontal  on  the  Sundays  in  Lent.  Cloth  of  gold  can  serre  for 
either  white  or  red  onfeativdU^  but,  of  course,  should  not  be 
substituted  for  red  in  penitential  times,  nor  on  ordinaiy 
Sundays.  It  might  serve  also  for  yellow,  if  the  confessor  were 
also  patron  of  the  church.     We  come  now  to  consider 

()8)  Tlie  Ritual  of  the  Choir  Service. 
And  first,  as  to  the  habits  of  those  in  choir.  According  to 
Sarum  Use  these  were  cassock  and  surplice,  over  which  the 
clerics  wore  their  black  choral  tippets  {cappa  nigra)  daily  at 
Mattins  throughout  the  year,  and  at  Evensong  from  the  fiaast 
of  S.  Michael  to  Easter,  and  in  the  vigil  of  Pentecost.  But  on 
all  double  feasts  where  there  was  a  procession,  all  the  denes 
in  choir  were  to  wear  copes  of  the  colour  of  the  day.  The 
conductors  of  the  choir,  (of  whom  there  were  four  on  double 
feasts,  two  on  simple  feasts  when  the  choir  had  conductors,) 
were  vested  in  silken  copes  of  the  colour  of  the  day.  These 
should  be  of  less  costly  workmanship  than  those  used  by  the 
clergy.  As  regards  the  choral  tippet,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  canon  that  prescribes  i^e  academical  hood  as  part 
of  the  choir  dress  of  ecclesiastics  does  not  override  its  use,  and 
if  so,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  use  the  hood  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  tippet,  i.e.,  to  intermit  its  use  at  Evensong  from  Easter 
to  the  feast  of  S.  Michael. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  four  extremities  of  the  choir,  in 
the  Sorum  rite,  are  the  places  of  dignity.  Hence,  in  ordering 
the  choir,  the  priest  of  chief  dignity  will  occupy  the  steu 
nearest  the  nave  on  the  right  hand ;  the  cleric  next  in  rank 
(or  the  officiant  if  the  principal  person  do  not  officiate)  the 
opposite  stall ;  the  two  next  in  rank  the  corresponding  stalls 
nearest  the  altar.  The  four  principal  boys  will  be  similarly 
placed.*     The  conductors  of  the  choir  will,  however,  exercise 

4  ThiR  is  the  direction  given  in  the  chapter  De  Ordinaiione  Chori  Sarnm 
in  the  Consaetudinary ;  and  was  the  arrangement  Uiat  obtained  in  the 
Cathedral  itself,  which  served  as  the  model  for  all  Chnrches  of  the  rite. 
But  Mr.  Wynne,  of  Peniarth,  has  kindly  directed  my  attention  to  a  section 
in  a  MS.  Consuetudinary  of  Sarom  in  his  possession.  De  Ordinatiane  Ckori 
in  EcclesiU  Conventualibui  vel  parochialibtu  which  gives  a  different  arrange- 
ment. **  In  superiore  grada  duo  principalium  personamm  stalla  chori  sunt 
terminalia.  In  introitu  ex  parte  occidentale  a  aextris  est  staUum  excellen- 
tioris  personiG  ipsius  EcclesiiB  vice  decani ;  et  a  sinistris  seoondariip  persone 
vice  cantoris ;"  and  nothing  is  added  about  the  eastern  "  extremities.'*  I 
have  not  had  leisure  yet  to  see  if  this  section  occurs  in  other  copies  <k  tbs 
Consuetudinaiy. 
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their  oflBce  on  the  step  of  the  choir,  where  a  lectern  should  be 
placed  for  them,  and  stools  facing  the  altar.  All  in  choir 
shonld  stand  at  Mattins  and  Evensong  from  the  first  Gloria  after 
**  O  God  make  speed"  down  to  the  Kyrie  Eleison  after  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  except  during  the  reading  of  the  Lessons. 
And  whenever  Gloria  is  sung,  they  should  face  the  altar :  this 
is  also  observed  in  the  Creed,  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Te 
Deum,  and  during  the  last  verse  of  the  same.  They  stand 
also  at  the  Exhortation,  and  during  the  hymns  or  anthem.  At 
other  times,  i*e.,  from  the  Confession  to  *^  0  God  make 
speed,"  and  from  the  Creed  to  the  end  of  the  service,  they 
Imeel. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  according  to  both  Sarum  and 
Koman  Use,  Mattins  and  Evensong  have  a  celebrant,  by  whom 
the  whole  office,  except  the  lessons,  and  the  intonation  of  the 
Psalms,  is  to  be  executed.  It  is  quite  wrong,  therefore,  fgr  a 
second  cleric  to  take  up  the  service  at  the  Creed,  or  after  the 
hymn. 

The  procession  therefore  having  entered  in  order,  and  the 
officiant  entered  his  stall,  all  standing  in  their  places,  he  will 
intone  or  chant  one  of  the  opening  sentences,  after  the  manner 
of  an  antiphon,  and  then,  turned  towards  the  people,  will  read 
the  Exhortation.  The  Confession  and  Absolution  are  directed 
by  the  Sarum  rubric  to  be  said  '^  in  a  low  voice  so  as  scarcely 
to  be  heard."  Their  introductory  character  in  our  present 
services  would  be  well  marked  by  a  return  to  this  old 
English  usage.  At  the  r^  **  0  God  make  speed"  all  present 
should  make  the  holy  sign.  The  Gloria  here  and  else- 
where will  be  sung  by  the  choir  fiacing  east,  all  bowing  re- 
verently. 

In  the  Sarum  rite,  Venite  was  sung  with  different  cere- 
monials according  to  the  dignity  of  the  feast.  Some  feasts 
had  quadruple,  some  triple,  some  double,  and  others  simple 
Invitatories,  as  set  forth  in  the  Calendar.  The  Invitatoriump 
(a  versicle  varying  with  the  season  mingled  with  the  psalm 
at  the  commencement,  after  the  second,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  verses,  and  before  and  after  the  Gloria,)  was  divided 
between  four,  three,  or  two  conductors,  or  the  precentor,  and 
the  choir,  and  the  psalm  itself  was  sung  by  the  former,  the 
Gloria  by  the  latter.  Where  the  proper  Invitatory  has  been 
restored  this  arrangement  should  be  perpetuated:  otherwise 
the  spirit  of  the  ceremonial  can  be  preserved  by  the  four,  three, 
or  two  conductors,  or  the  precentor  intoning  the  first  clause, 
and  singing  also  each  alternate  verse,  the  remaining  verses  and 
the  Olmria  being  sung  by  the  whole  choir. 

VOL.  IV.  2  T 
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The  Psalms* 
The  following  arrangement  woold  seem,  in  the  present  absence 
of  antiphons,  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  rpirit  of  the 
Sarum  rubrics.  On  donble  feasts,  when  the  choir  has  fonr 
conductors,  let  the  two  on  the  gospel  (or  cantoris)  side  give 
the  intonation  (i.  e.,  sing  the  initial  clause  or  half- verse)  of  the 
first  psalm  ;  the  two  on  the  epistle  (or  decani)  side  the  intona- 
tion of  the  next,  and  so*  on.  On  ordinary  Sundays  and  other 
simple  feasts  cum  regimine  chori,  when  there  are  two  con- 
ductors, let  one  ex  parte  cantoris  sing  the  iatonation  of  the 
first  psalm  ;  and  one  ex  parte  decani  that  of  the  second ;  and 
so  on.  And  in  the  ferial  service  and  on  such  simple  feasts  as 
have  no  rulers  of  the  choir,  let  the  precentor  sing  the  intonation 
to  the  first  psalm  only,  and  let  the  rest  be  sung  without 
intonation.  In  singing  the  Psalms  the  uneven  verses  are  sung 
by  the  cantoris^  or  Gospel  choir,  the  even  by  the  decani  or 
Epistle  choir,  the  Gloria  full — i.e.,  by  both.  The  intonation, 
i.e.,  the  two  or  three  initial  notes  of  the  tone  should  be  sung 
at  the  commencement  of  each  psalm  whenever  the  choir  has 
rulers,  and  at  both  clauses  of  the  Gloria  also  on  the  greato 
feasts.  On  ordinary  ferials  and  simple  feasts  it  suffices  if  the 
precentor  give  it  in  intoning  the  first  Psalm;  and  in  penitential 
seasons  it  should  be  omitted  altogether  in  the  Psalms.  On 
feasts  the  last  Psalm  has  a  pneuma,  i.e.,  a  musical  phrase, 
either  played  alone  on  the  organ  or  sung  by  the  choir  to  the 
syllable  **  men,"  of  the  final  Amen. 

The  Te  Deum  and  Benedlcite. 

According  to  Sarum  use,  Te  Deum  is  interdicted  during 
the  whole  of  Advent,  and  fi'om  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  even 
on  festivals,  also  on  all  vigils  except  the  Vigil  of  Epiphany, 
and  the  Ember  seasons,  except  in  Pentecost.  At  these  times 
Benedlcite  should  be  substituted.  Otherwise  Te  Deum  should 
be  said. 

Ceremonies  connected  with  tlw  Evangelical  Canticles. 

On  all  double  feasts  and  Sundays  at  the  canticle  Benedicttu 
at  Mattins  and  Magnificat  at  both  Vespers,  the  altar  and  choir 
are  to  be  incensed  ;  the  former  by  the  celebrant,  the  latter  by 
the  thurifer.  The  best  Plain  Song  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  owing  to  the  dignity  of  these  canticles  they  should  always 

*  The  psalms  shonld  never  be  **  annonnced,**  i.e.,  the  day  of  the  monih 
given  out.  To  do  so  destroys  the  unity  of  the  service,  and  apsets  the  entire 
ritual  principle,  which  requires  that  the  psalms  should  foUow  without  any 
break.  Even  the  Lutheran  custom  of  chalking  up  the  psalm  or  hymn  on  a 
black  board  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  chordi  would  be  lest  open  to 
objection. 
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be  sung  festally,  i.e.,  with  the  intonation  to  each  verse,  even 
in  penitential  seasons.  At  the  least  the  intonation  should  be 
used  at  the  beginning  and  at  either  clause  of  the  Gloria.  K 
the  antiphon  is  used,  it  is  to  be  sung  without  organ  accom- 
paniment before,  and  to  be  repeated  with  it  and  with  pncumn, 
after  the  canticle.  Nunc  dimittis  should  be  sung  with  intona- 
tion at  the  first  verse,  and  at  the  Gloria. 

At  the  Creed,  the  priest  should  intone  the  clause,  /  hdiei'e 
in  God,  the  choir  continuing  **  the  Father  Almighty,"  &c. 
The  last  two  clauses  should  be  sung  with  musical  inflexion,  (fa, 
re.)     The  same  should  be  observed  at  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  following  is  the  ritual  of  the  Collects  in  the  choir 
service.  The  Collects  must  always  be  uneven  in  number, 
either  thi-ee,  five,  or  seven ;  with  the  two  for  grace,  &c.  If, 
therefore,  in  the  concurrence  of  festivals,  a  second  Collect  for 
the  day  has  to  be  said,  it  must  be  supplemented  by  one  from 
the  end  of  the  Communion  Service.  The  one  exception  is 
through  the  octave  of  Christmas,  when  on  account  of  the 
dignity  of  the  feast,  nothing  is  to  be  added  to  the  Collect  for 
the  day  except  the  conmiemoration  of  the  season  on  the  three 
ensuing  feasts,  and  of  the  octaves  thereof  on  the  vacant  days. 
When  the  service  is  sung  with  rulers,  the  collect  for  the  day 
is  to  be  sung  with  two^musical  inflexions,  the  jmnctmn  and  the 
semi'punctum ;  the  first  {fa,  mi,  re,  fa,)  at  the  semicolon 
nearest  the  beginning;  the  second  {fa,  vii,)  at  the  next  pause. 
When  there  is  the  longer  ending,  *'  Who  livest  and  reignest," 
the  two  are  again  introduced  in  inverse  order,  the  semi-pnnctum 
first,  then  the  punctnm.  The  other  Collects  are  monotoned. 
Black  letter  days  should  be  commemorated  by  the  Collect  for 
All  Saints'  Day. 

The  Hymn. 

This  should  always  be  that  prescribed  in  the  ancient  ser- 
^^  vice  :*  at  Mattins  that  set  forth  for  Lauds,  at  Evensong  that  for 
Yespers.  It  should  be  sung  to  the  old  ritual  music  as  given  in 
tlifc!sfli//w.nai  Noted.  The  conductors  or  precentor  should 
intend ^ihe  first  two  or  three  notes,  and  the  choir  on  the 
cantorbs\iAe  should  continue  the  verse,  the  decani  side  taking 
the  next,  and  so  on.  At  the  Doxology  both  choirs  should  sing, 
facing  eastward,  as  in  the  Gloria. 

On  the  three  days  before  Easter  no  Hymn  is  sung  here; 
and  from  Easter  Day  till  the  first  Evensong  of  Low  Sunday, 
the  following  antiphon  is  used  instead:    **  This  is  the  day 

♦  A  table  of  the  hymns  for  eveiy  day  in  the  year,  according  to  Sarum 
*    use,  win  be  found  in  the  Hymnal  Noted,  with  Appendix,**  (8.  Albau's, 
Holbom,  Use,)  Iiondon :  Palmer. 

2  T.  2 
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which  the  Lord  hath  made :   we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
it." 

At  the  end  of  the  service  a  second  Hymn  may  be  introduced 
at  the  discretion  of  the  clergy  or  precentor.  If  two  feasts 
**  occur"  or  **  concur,"  it  woidd  be  well  to  make  a  memorial  of 
the  lesser  by  singing  its  proper  Hymn  here.  On  festivals  in 
Advent  and  Lent,  a  memorial  is  made  of  the  season  ;  at  other 
times  in  Lent  it  would  be  well  on  imoccupied  days  to  sing 
Psalm  130  after  Mattins,  and  Psalm  51  after  Evensong  in  place 
of  the  second  Hymn.* 

As  regards  the  Litany,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that 
on  Rogation  Days,  and  on  other  solemn  occasions  when  it  is 
used  as  a  prelude  to  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  officiant  should 
be  vested  in  a  cope  of  a  red  colour,  and  should  have  two 
attendants  at  the  faldstool. 

(7)  The  Ritml  of  the  Altar  Service. 
As  regards  the  ceremonial  of  a  Low  Celebration,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  more  than  what  has  been  already 
said  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  vestments  employed. 
The  priest  and  server  incline  in  the  Creed  at  the  words — "  arid 
wan  incarnate^*'  and  at  the  words  **  and  vas  made  man,^*  and 
again  at  the  words  **  and  was  crucified. ^^  Similarly  in  the 
Gloria  in  Excehis  at  these  words,  ^^  Glory  he  to  God  on  higK' 
**  ?/v?  wornhip  Thee,'*  *^  Receive  our  prayer;**  and  from  the 
clause  *^  Thoit  only  0  Christ**  to  the  end- 
As  regards  the  ceremonial  of  a  Solemn  Celebration,  the 
first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  dress  of  the  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon.  This,  according  to  Sarum  use,  was  threefold  (a)  the 
dalmatic  for  the  former,  the  timic  for  the  latter,  both  of  the 
colour  of  the  day;  08)  the  plane  ta,  or  folded  chasuble  for  both; 
(7)  albs  and  amice  only,  for  both.  As  regards  the  first  the 
(fcneral  rule  was  that  when  Tc  Denm  was  sung  in  the  office, 
the  dalmatic  and  tunic  were  worn  in  the  Mass  ;  otherwise  not. 
The  planefa  was  used  throughout  Advent,  and  from  Septus- 
gesiina  Sunday  to  Maundy  Thursday!  (except  on  festivals) ; 
and  on  all  vigils,  I  except  those  of  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and 

*  The  seven  Penitential  Psalms  were  recited  in  the  ferial  nerrice  throo^- 
out  Lent  nt  each  of  the  hours  except  sext,  thus :  at  Lauds,  Ps.  6 ;  at  Prime, 
Ps.  32  ;  at  Terce,  Ps.  38  ;  at  Nones,  Ps.  102 ;  at  Vespers,  Ps.  130 ;  at  Com- 
pline, Ps.  143, — Psalm  51  being  recited  daily  after  each  hour.  In  the 
Boman  reform  the  daily  sevenfold  recitation  of  Psalm  51  has  been  dropped, 
and  P>«alm  130  is  snug  during  Lent  at  Lauds,  psalm  51  at  Vesperti. 

*  When  the  dalmatic  and  tunic  were  resumed. 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  vigils  occur  on  Sundays,  thoa^ 
the  physical  fast  is  anticipated  on  Saturday,  the  vigil  is  to  be  virhtaUff 
observed  on  the  Sunday.  On  all  days  noted  above  in  which  the  sacred 
ministers  wear  the  folded  chasuble,  if  the  church  is  poor  in  vettments,  it  if 
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Easter ;  and  on  Ember  Days,  except  those  within  the  Whitsun 
octave.  In  the  Roman  rite  the  dahnatic  and  tunic  arc  resumed 
on  the  Third  Sunday  in  Advent  and  the  Fourth  Simday  in 
lient ;  but  not  according  to  Sanim  use.  Lastly  the  sacred 
ministers  assisted  in  albis  on  Good  Friday,  the  Bogation  Days, 
and  in  the  Service  for  the  Dead. 

As  regards  the  choir  dress  the  rulers  {rectores  chori)  always 
wear  copes  ;  and  on  the  greater  feasts  all  the  clerics  in  choir 
also.  The  rule  for  the  boys  appears  to  have  been  that  when 
the  deacon  wore  the  dalmatic,  they  were  vested  in  girded  albs  ; 
at  other  times  in  surplices. 

The  Introit  should  always  bo  the  proper  one  from  the  old 
service.  It  consists  of  a  short  antiphon  followed  by  a  verse 
from  the  Psalms,  with  Gloria  except  in  Passiontide.  The 
antiphon  is  repeated  thrice  on  double  feasts  and  others  cum 
regimine  chori;  viz.,  once  at  the  commencement,  once  after  the 
verse  from  the  Psalm  :  and  again  at  the  end  after  Gloria  Patri. 
At  other  times  it  is  only  sung  twice ;  viz.,  before  and  after  the 
Psalm,  with  its  Gloria.  Introits  for  every  day  are  provided  in 
the  S.  Alban's  Hymnal. 

At  the  Introit  the  priest  receives  the  thurible  from  the 
deacon,  and  incenses  the  altar  in  the  midst  and  at  either  side. 
Then  the  deacon  incenses  the  priest. 

The  normal  position  of  choir  and  clergy  is  standing.  The 
choir  should  stand  from  the  beginning  of  the  Introit  till  after 
£he  Nicene  Creed,  except  during  the  reading  of  the  epistle ; 
and  from  the  offertory  till  the  Confession,  except  while  the 
Exhortation  is  being  read  ■;  but  during  the  Epistle  and  Exhor- 
tation they  should  sit.  At  the  Confession  and  Absolution  they 
should  kneel ;  as  also  from  the  Collect  "  We  do  not  presume ,'* 
till  after  the  Consecration,  and  at  the  Benediction. 

But  during  Eastertide  (i.e.,  from  Easter  till  Trinity 
Sunday)  they  should  stand  throughout,  except  that  when  the 
priest  genuflects  at  the  altar,  the  choir  should  also  genuflect. 

The  following  is  the  Eitual  of  the  Collects  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

Like  those  in  the  choir  service  they  must  always  be  uneven — 
Le,y  one,  three,  five,  or  seven,  except  within  the  Christmas 
octave.  When  a  second  festival  has  to  be  commemorated, 
one  must  be  added  from  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service. 
Black-letter   Saints'   days   should  be   commemorated  by  the 

lawful  for  them  to  assist  in  albs  with  amices.  This,  of  course,  includes 
maniples  and  stole  for  the  deacon. 

*  Where  there  were  two  sets,  the  boys  would  wear  scarlet  cassocks  with 
their  albs,  black  or  blue  with  surplices. 
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Collect  for  All  Saints'  after  that  of  the  day.  In  Lent  the  wedL 
day  collects  should  be  seven — i.e.,  1,  of  the  day;  2,  of  Ash 
Wednesday  ;  3,  five  from  the  end ;  but  on  Sunday  one  only, 
that  for  the  day.  In  Eastertide,  the  Easter  Collect  should  be 
said  after  that  for  the  day.  The  collect  for  the  day  should  be 
sung  with  the  punctum  and  semi-punctum,  the  others  monotoned. 

When  the  sub-deacon  reads  the  Fpistle,  he  first  removes 
the  planeta  whenever  he  wears  it.  Between  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  a  Hymn  should  be  sung  for  the  Sequence  on  the 
festivals  of  saints,  and  on  the  Sundays  in  Advent  and 
Eastertide ;  but  not  on  other  Sundays  according  to  Sarum 
use.  During  this  the  sub-deacon  receives  bread,  and  wine  and 
water  from  the  acolytes,  and  prepares  the  hosts  and  chalice  for 
the  consecration  and  administration  at  the  credence. 

Before  the  Gospel,  the  second  incensing  occurs  in  this 
wise.  The  deacon,  receiving  the  thurible  from  the  thurifer, 
incense*  the  altar  in  the  midst  only,  then  he  returns  the  censer 
to  the  thurifer,  and  taking  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  his  left 
hand,  goes,  preceded  by  the  thurifer  and  taper-bearers,  with 
the  sul)-deacon,  to  the  place  for  reading  the  Gospel.  There 
the  sub-deacon  receives  the  book,  and  holds  i,t  open  before  the 
deacon  :  a  taper-bearer  standing  on  either  side  of  him,  and  the 
thurifer  beliind  the  deacon.  The  Gospel  is  read  facing  the 
north. 

At  the  Creed,  the  sacred  ministers  go  up  to  the  altar,  the 
deacon  to  the  i-iglit  of  the  celebrant,  the  sub-deacon  to  his  left. 
The  choii*  stand  facing  eastward,  and  bow  at  the  clause — ''and 
u'dH  iiwanfatc,'*  and  again  at  **  and  was  made  man  ;"  a  third 
time  hi '' and  wan  crnx^ified ;''  and  lastly  at  the  final  clause, 
**  the  I'lU  of  the  world  to  come.*^ 

At  the  oblation  of  the  elements  occurs  the  third  (and  last) 
incensing.  The  priest  receives  the  thurible  from  the  deacon,  and 
incenses  the  sacrifice,  i.e.,  the  oblation,  thrice,  and  afterward 
the  space  between  himself  and  the  altar.  Then  he  hands  the 
thurible  to  the  deacon,  who  incenses  him,  and  then  gives  it  to 
the  acoMe,  who  incenses  the  choir — first  the  rulers,  then  the 
men  on  the  decani  side,  then  those  on  the  cantoris  side ;  next, 
the  boys  on  the  decani,  then  those  on  the  cantoris  side.  Then 
tlie  acolyte  restores  the  thurible  to  the  deacon,  who  incenses 
the  altar  at  the  left  comer,  while  the  priest  at  the  right  washes 
his  hands.  After  this  the  priest  returns  to  the  midst  of  the 
altar,  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  standing  in  order  on  their 
accustomed  steps,  and  says  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 
The  Sursum  Cor  da  and  Preface  should  always  be  intoned  to 
the  ritual  music,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
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a  High  Celebration.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  music 
(and  words)  of  the  Introit,  Sequence,  &c.,  and  the  music  of  the 
Agnus  Dei,  Paternoster,  and  the  Hymn  in  the  choir  service,  a& 
has  been  said.^ 

At  the  Consecration  the  celebrant,  ^dth  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon,  acolytes,  tiiurifer,  and  taper-bearers,  stand.  When 
the  celebrant  kneels  at  the  words  of  consecration,  they  kneel, 
and  rise  when  he  rises.  In  Eastertide  the  choir  stand  in  a 
f^ifnilftr  manner. 

At  the  communion  of  the  priest  Agnus  Del  should  be  sung. 
And  after  the  communion  of  the  people,  the  paternoster,  both 
'to  the  ritual  music. 

At  the  Gloria  in  Excehis  the  position  of  ministers  and 
choir  is  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  choir  incline  at  ^' Glory  be  to  God  on  high,''  ''  We  worship 
Thee,''  '^Receive  our  prayer ;"  and  from  the  clause,  "  Thou 
only,  O  Christ,"  to  the  end.  According  to  Sarum  use  this 
hymn,  from  its  joyful  nature,  was  never  sung  in  those  peni- 
tential season3  when  2V  Deum  was  interdicted,  with  the  single 
exception  of  an  episcopal  celebration  on  Maunday  Thursday. 
At  these  times  it  might  be  said  by  the  celebrant  and  his 
ministers  sine  iwta. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  briefly — 

(S)  llie  Ritual  OhHervances  proper  to  ceiiain  seasons. 

Advent. — Vestments,  violet,  brown,  or  grey,  in  the  ferial 
office  on  week  days;  red  on  Sundays.  Hymns — Mattins,  "To 
earth  descending,"  Hymnal  Noted,  29  :  Evensong,  **  Creator 
of  the  Stars  of  Night,'*  28.  On  December  16,  and  following 
days,  the  greater  antiphons,  **  O  wisdom,"  &c.,  at  the  Mag- 
nificat, to  be  sung  entire  before  and  after  the  canticle,  the  first 
time  without  organ  accompaniment,  the  second  time  with,  and 
with  pneuma.     Sequence  on  Sundays  after  the  Epistle. 

Vigil  of  ChriHtmas. — Vestments  as  in  Advent.  Proper 
Hymns — Mattins,  29  :  Evensong,  31.     No  sequence. 

Christinas, — Three  High  Celebrations  on  the  day  itself,  at 
midnight,  at  daybreak,  and  before  noon.  Proper  Introits  and 
sequence  to  each.  Vestments  white.  Hymns — Mattins,  33, 
Evensong,  31,  40.t  No  collects  from  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munion Service  to  be  added  throughout  the  octave. 

Epipliany. — Vestments,  white.     Hymns — Mattins,  131  : 

*  It  should  be  remarked  generally  that  Plain  Song  is  an  essential  branch 
of  ritnal.  Modem  and  nnanthorised  music  is  as  ofifensiye  and  unwarrantable 
as  modem  and  unauthorised  garb  or  gesture,  and  should  only  be  employed, 
if  at  all,  apart  from  liturgical  acts. 

f  Where  two  hymns  are  given,  the  second  is  to  commemorate  a  second 
IMivaL    That  above  is  the  memorial  of  S.  Stephen. 
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Evensong,  42.    After  the  octave,  vestments,  bine  or  gnm. 
Hymns — 17  to  27,  according  to  the  day  of  the  week. 

Saturday  before  Scptuariesima. — If  Septnagesima  occors 
before  the  Purification,  all  Christmas  decorations  to  be  removed 
before  the  Vespers  of  this  day.  Alleluia  not  to  be  snng  in 
hymns  or  anthems  up  to  Easter.  Te  Qeum  to  be  omitted 
even  in  feasts,  and  Gloria  in  Excelsis  to  be  said  plain  during 
the  same  time.  Vestments :  violet,  brown,  or  grey,  on  week 
days ;  red  on  Sunday.  Hymns  of  the  week  up  to  Saturday 
before  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Ash  Wednesday. — Vestments,  red.  Litany  to  be  snng 
solemnly — i.e.,  in  red  cope  with  attendants.  Psalm  180  at 
Mattins,  and  Psalm  61  at  Evensong  to  be  added  daily  at  the 
end  of  the  service  when  there  are  no  memorials. 

First  Siniday  in  Lent. — One  collect  to  be  used  in  the 
celebration  on  Sundays  and  seven  on  week  days  up  to  Maundy 
Thursday.  Hymns — Mattins,  48;  Evensong,  47,  till  the  third 
Sunday :  then  Mattins  50  ;  Evensong,  49,  till  Passiontide. 

Passion  Sunday. — Before  the  fiirst  Vespers  all  crosses, 
images,  and  pictures  to  be  veiled.  Gloria  omitted  in  Introit. 
Hymns  through  the  week — Mattins,  52  or  58  ;  Evensong,  61, 

Palm  Sunday. — The  hymn  Glory  and  laud  and  honour. 
{Hymnal,  54,)  to  be  sung  by  seven  boys  at  the  lectern,  the 
chorus  repeating  the  verse  Glory  and  laud,  after  each. 
**  Glory  be  to  Thee"  omitted  during  the  week  at  the  Gospel, 
which  is  to  be  sung  during  that  time  in  three  tones,  the  bass, 
middle,  and  exalted  :  the  words  or  sajdngs  of  the  Jews  or 
disciples  and  others  in  the  exalted — those  of  Christ  in  the 
bass,  and  tlie  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  middle.  The 
R  ''  Thanks  be  to  God"  is  not  said  till  Easter. 

Maundy  Thursday. — Dalmatic  and  tunicle.  Vestments, 
red.  No  Ininn  in  the  choir  service.  BeUs  not  rung  till  the 
first  Vespers  of  Easter. 

Good  Friday. — Miserere:  celebrant  in  red  cope,  deacon 
and  sub- deacon  in  albs  and  amices.  Altar  stripped.  The 
"Keproches"  by  way  of  Introit.  No  hynm  in  the  choir 
service.  Holy  Satiu-day — Vestments,  red.  No  Hj-mn  at 
Mattins.  At  Evensong :  Vestments,  white.  Decorations. 
Bells  resumed. 

Faster. — Throughout  the  octave,  proper  anthems,  and 
psalms.  Anthem  :  **  This  is  the  day"  in  place  of  hymn,  but 
on  Satm-day  night  Hymn  56.     Proper  sequence. 

Low  Sunday  and  thence  to  Ascension. — Vestments,  white, 
even  on  feasts  (except  the  Invention  of  the  Cross).  Hynms— 
Mattins,  58  or  59 ;    Evensong,  64,   (but  on  Saturdays,  66.) 
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Sequence  ou  Sundays.     Collect  for  Easter  Day  to  be  used  with 
the  other  collects  in  the  ferial  service. 

Ascension. — Vestments,  white.  Hymns — ^Mattins  and 
Evensong,  66. 

Pentecost. — Yig^:  Benedicitc;  vestments,  red.  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  without  note.  No  sequence.  On  the  feast,  vest- 
ments, red.  Proper  sequence.  Hymns  throughout  the  week — 
Mattins,  69 ;  Evensong,  70. 

Trinity  Snndai/. — Vestments,  white.  Hymns — ^Mattins, 
166  ;  Evensong,  73  :  thence  to  Advent,  hymns  for  the  week.* 
Vestments,  blue  or  green. 

Corjm^Christi. — Vestments,  white.  Hymns — Mattins,  55; 
Evensong,  211.  Proper  Introit  and  sequence.  On  the  octave, 
Easter  decorations  to  be  removed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  necessarily  very  hasty  and 
imperfect  notes  will  suffice,  at  least  to  kindle  in  those  who 
have  the  guidance  of  the  ritual  movement,  a  zeal  for 
strengthening  the  things  which  remain  of  the  ancient  English 
Use,  and  so  will  contribute  towards  the  re-establishment  of  that 
uniformity  which  the  Eeformers  desired  to  see  as  the  fitting 
accompaniment  of  a  Vernacular  Liturgy. 

The  Editor  of  "  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  op  Sarum." 


•  Hymn  11  was  Rung  daily  at  Evensong  except  on  Saturdays  **  per 
iEstatem,"  i.e.,  from  Trinity  Sunday  to  the  feast  of  S.  Bemigius,  according 
to  Sarum  use. 
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Art.  XXVII.— 1.  The  Mystenj  of  Pain.     A  Book  for  the 
Sor  ran  fill.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1866. 

2.  The  Gayworthys:   A   Story  of  Threads  and   Thrums. 

London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  1865. 

3.  The  Name  of  Jemis,  and  other  Verses  for  the  Sick  and 

Lonely,      London  :   William   Macintosh,   Paternoster 
Eow. 

The  undesigned  coincidences  of  Holy  Scripture  have  been 
often  and  powerfully  appealed  to  in  proof  of  its  authenticity 
by  those  who  adopt  that  line  of  argument  in  defence  of  the 
inspired  writings.  When  research  and  investigation  are  per- 
petually discovering  unobtnisive  facts  which  curiously  verify 
others  stated  in  quite  a  different  connection,  the  mind  becomes 
satisfied  that  these  could  not  exist  in  a  forgery,  and  especially 
a  forgery  which  in  other  places  seems  to  admit  apparent  con- 
tradictions that  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one.  This  argument 
was  in  much  use  at  a  time  when  to  acknowledge  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  book  of  Holy  Scripture  was  also  to  acknowledge  its 
Di\'ine  authorship  ;  but  it  has  less  weight  in  the  present  phase 
of  unbelief,  which  is  quite  ready  to  admit  the  truth  in  many 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  honesty  though  credulity 
of  its  authors,  but  altogether  declines  to  believe  that  its  truth 
is  any  proof  of  its  inspiration. 

The  Catholic,  as  avc  know,  takes  quite  a  different  ground, 
and  appeals  to  the  undesigned  coincidences  only  as  consoling 
confihuatious  of  his  faith,  without  making  them  its  foundation. 
Equally  striking  lie  finds  the  unconscious  testimony  to  more 
or  less  of  Catliolic  truth  often  given  by  those  whom  education 
or  j)rejudice  have  widely  removed  from  accepting  that  faith  even 
in  its  essentials. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  though  it  seems  antecedently  unlikely, 
that  the  most  devout  Protestants  are  often  those  least  able 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Catliolic  faith ;  but  a  little 
consideration  shows  why  it  is  so.  A  person  in  these  days  who 
can  throw  himself  heart  and  soul  hito  an  illogical  system  like 
Protestantism,  must  necessarily  have  a  contracted  mind,  and 
a  want  of  that  power  which  can  perceive  both  beauties  and 
defects.  And,  beside  this,  the  more  devout  a  person  is,  the 
more  devotedly  he  clings  to  e\erj  detail  in  which  the  faith  he 
so  values  has  been  presented  to  him.  He  ^ill  bear  no  con- 
tradiction, no  undervaluing,  no  inconsistency  with  the  smallest 
point,  for  all  is  precious  to  him,  and  he  v**ill  never  even  allow 
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himself  to  consider  whether  a  novelty  is  beautiful  or  not,  if  it 
comes  from  any  quarter  in  which  he  even  suspects  error.  The 
lady  who  declined  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a  church,  (of 
which  otherwise  she  knew  nothing)  because  the  collecting-card 
had  a  red  line  round  it,  and  "  she  knew  by  that  it  was  a 
Puseyite  concern,"  was  only  following  instincts  which  in  less 
absurdly  trifling  instances,  she  would  find  true  ones  according 
to  her  own  belief  One  who  cares  less  about  the  matter  would 
follow  his  natural  and  not  his  acquired  prox)ensities,  and  prefer 
pretty  to  ugly,  and  lively  to  dull,  T\dthout  always  suspecting  a 
snake  in  the  grass.  A  person  to  whom  religion  is  less  of  an 
absorbing  reality,  sits  more  loosely  also  to  its  dogmatic 
peculiarities.  He  is  more  inclined  to  rest  on  broad  truths  in 
which  he  thinks  all  may  agree,  and  he  is  open  to  see  beauties 
everywhere,  but  himself  forms  no  ardent  attachment  to  any  of 
them.  A  Rationalist  will  often  do  far  more  justice  to  tlie 
Roman  Commimion  than  a  High-and-Dry  Anglican,  although 
he  is  farther  removed  in  point  of  doctrine ;  but  he  is  not  on 
the  one  hand  so  earnestly,  or  on  the  other  so  intolerantly 
wedded  to  one  pecuhar  system  and  phraseology. 

In  proportion  to  their  power  of  appreciating  truth  when  it 
comes  before  them  in  a  form  that  gives  no  shock  to  pre- 
conceived ideas,  and  their  power  of  reproducing  it  in  an  elegant 
and  striking  form,  we  see  in  the  works  of  popular  writers,  their 
instinctive  recognition  of  truths  deeper  than  they  themselves 
could  possibly  have  perceived  them  to  be.  It  is  true  of  all 
great  beauty  in  art  and  literature  that  there  are  often  hidden 
charms  and  wonders  of  which  their  framers  were  ignorant,  or 
had  only  a  dim  perception,  but  which  higher  minds  find  in 
them  afterwards-  A  child  will  often  make  observations  con- 
taining the  truest  philosophy  which  it  takes  the  experience  of 
a  lifetime  to  appreciate.  The  untutored  workman  will  often 
half  by  accident  and  half  by  instinct,  produce  beautiful  com- 
binations of  form  which  reveal  a  highly  mystic  symbolism  to 
eyes  that  have  the  power  to  read.  Charles  Dickens,  and 
writers  of  his  school,  by  the  recognition  of  what  one  of  them 
calls  "wayside  sacraments,"  have  done  much  to  encourage 
the  popular  mind  in  looking  beyond  the  surface  of  things 
around  us,  and  it  is  a  practice  which  has  led  many  eventually 
to  the  deepest  truths  of  Catholicism.  The  cultivation  of  an 
affectionate  memory  for  the  past  has  led  to  an  appreciation  of 
that  which  made  the  past  so  beautiful,  and  a  tender  reverential 
affection  for  the  dead  has  ended  in  acceptance  of  the  Catholic 
belief  in  the  Communion  of  Saints.  Many  will  remember  a 
happily-written  passage  in  Dombey  and  Son,  where  Florence 
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is  mourning  with  shrinking  terror  that  which  is  "  sown  in  cor- 
ruption/' and  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who — 

**  *  Died,  never  to  be  seen  again  by  any  one  on  earth,  and 
was  buried  in  the  ground  where  the  trees  grow.* 

**  *  The  cold  ground,*  said  the  child,  shuddering  again. 

*'*No!  the  warm  ground,*  returned  Polly,  seizing  her  ad- 
vantage, *  where  the  ugly  little  seeds  turn  into  beautiful  flowers, 
and  into  grass  and  com,  and  I  don*t  know  what  all  besides. 
Where  good  people  turn  into  bright  angels,  and  fly  away  to 
Heaven.  ...  So  when  this  lady  died,  wherever  they  took 
her,  or  wherever  they  put  her,  she  went  to  God  !*  ** 

There  are  deeper  thoughts  here  than  find  a  place  in 
popular  theology ;  as  also  where  Dickens  buries  his  innocent 
maiden  ''on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  where  the  snow  melts 
soonest,  and  the  sim  shines  longest."  It  is  a  true  instinct 
which  the  Mediaeval  Church  long  ago  recognized  and  used 
as  a  symbol.  Many  a  passage  in  Tennyson  shows  the  same 
happy  choice  of  words  conveying  ideas  that  have  no  place  in 
the  poet's  creed,  while  others  have  perceived  deep  symbolic 
meanings  in  Thalaha  and  Hiawatha^  which  their .  authors 
could  not  even  appreciate  when  they  were  pointed  out.  They 
attempted  to  describe  life  and  nature,  and  they  did  it  so  truly 
that  they  stumbled  upon  higher  truths  which  life  and  nature 
symbolize.  Unconsciously,  too,  Thackeray  presents  us  with 
Catliolic  truth  while  merely  intending  to  give  expression  to 
that  natural  instinct  which  protests  even  in  Protestants  against 
our  separation  from  the  departed.  We  find  in  his  description 
of  Amelia  Osborne's  training  of  her  fatherless  boy:  *' And  every 
day  they  prayed  to  God  to  bless  dear  papa,  as  if  he  were  ahve 
and  in  tlie  room  with  them."  It  is  but  the  instinctive  rebeUiou 
of  the  Christian,  however  imperfectly  instructed,  against  a 
creed  which  denies  the  commimion  of  saints,  and  an  assertion, 
liowever  imperfect,  of  the  truth  that  the  departed,  like  our 
Lord  Himself,  arc  only  in\dsible,  and  not  gone. 

The  imaginative  and  the  warm-hearted  are  the  most  likely 
subjects  for  these  imconscious  illuminations.  Scotch  Pres- 
byterianism,  whether  Calvinistic  or  Eationahstic,  has  less  in 
common  with  them  than  almost  any  other  form  of  faith. 
Writers  of  this  latter  school  will  sometimes  use  GatboUo 
phraseology,  but  there  is  such  a  self-satisfied  conviction  that 
they  know  its  true  and  best  meaning  far  better  than  the  poor 
benighted  ones  from  whom  they  condescend  to  borrow  it,  that 
all  sympathy  is  necessarily  repelled.  They  announce  their 
puny  httle  creed  with  grandiloquence,  and  evidently  feel  that 
they  are  making  a  revelation  to  modem  Christendom^  in  which 
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the  phrases  long  familiar  to  Catholics  are  shown  to  be  but  a 
dim  foreshadowing  of  Nineteenth-century  theology.  It  is  the 
less  patronising  the  greater ;  the  lantern  offered  to  those  who 
walk  in  the  sun,  while  the  rays  of  sunlight  that  stray  into  theii- 
darkness  are  looked  upon  as  merely  dawnings  of  that  artificial 
light  which  is  the  only  one  they  know. 

An  impartial  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  this  world's 
existence,  combined  with  cleai'  logical  reasoning,  and  a  deske 
to  see  more  than  contents  the  mere  surface-gazer,  will  often 
bring  the  unprejudiced  Protestant  to  the  brink  of  some  Catholic 
reality,  though,  of  course,  it  is  more  or  less  marred  and  dis- 
torted by  the  imboimded  exercise  of  private  judgment.  There 
was  a  book  published  some  years  ago  by  a  lady,  entitled  A 
Present  Heaven,  which  was  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of 
almost-grasp  of  truth.  Dissatisfied  with  the  hopes  held  out  by 
Protestantism  of  pardon  and  peace  as  the  great  gift  of  the 
Gospel,  she  had  mastered  the  idea  that  the  actual  in-dwelling 
of  our  Lord  in  each  Christian,  and  complete  union  with  Him, 
was,  in  whatever  world,  under  whatever  circumstances,  the 
essence  of  that  which  we  express  by  the  word  Heaven.  Her 
theology  did  not  teach  that  this  is  effected  by  Himself  in  the 
Sacraments,  and  consequently  her  theory  broke  iown,  and  the 
union  for  which  she  longed  was  only  described  as  taking  place 
in  some  subjective  and  indefinite  way.  Yet  the  elements  of 
truth  were  so  manifestly  all  there,  that  it  needed  apparently 
but  one  touch  from  a  master's  hand  to  bring  all  into  harmony, 
and  supply  the  channels  by  which  her  vision  can  be  changed 
into  a  glorious  reality.  Very  possibly  before  now  the  con- 
necting link  has  been  supplied. 

Again,  in  that  remarkable  book,  Ecce  Haino,  how  many 
passages  are  to  be  found  of  which  a  Catholic  alone  can  imder- 
stand  the  true  meaning  and  beauty  !  The  writer  of  that  work 
may  possibly  be  a  Catholic  in  reality,  veiling  imder  Bationalistic 
diction  higher  ideas  than  those  of  mere  Protestant  orthodoxy, 
and  ideas  which  those  for  whom  he  was  writing  would  not 
otherwise  receive.  However  that  may  eventually  prove  to  be, 
it  is  the  work  of  a  mind  that  can  never  rest  short  of  the  full 
faith.  The  contrast  which  he  draws  between  the  work  of  our 
Lord  and  that  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  leads  him  on  to  one 
of  his  finest  passages,  which  is  either  the  result  of  the  im- 
consciouB  grasp  of  truth  we  are  commenting  upon,  or  a 
momentary  forgetfulness  of  his  disguise. 

<'  Of  these  two  influences — that  of  Eeason  and  that  of 
Living  Example — which  would  a  wise  reformer  reinforce  ? 
Christ  chose  the  last.    He  gathered  all  men  into  a  common 
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relation  to  Himself,  and  demanded  that  each  should  set  Him  on 
the  pedestal  of  his  heart,  giving  a  lower  place  to  all  other  objects 
of  worship,  to  father  and  mother,  to  husband  or  wife.  In  Him 
should  the  loyalty  of  all  hearts  centre,  He  should  be  their 
Pattern,  their  Authority  and  Judge.  Of  Him  and  His  service 
should  no  man  be  ashamed,  but  to  those  who  acknowledged  it, 
morality  should  be  an  easy  yoke,  and  the  law  of  right  as 
spontaneous  as  tlie  law  of  life ;  sufferings  should  be  easy  to 
bear,  and  the  loss  of  worldly  friends  repaired  by  a  new  home  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Kingdom ;  finally  in  death  itself 
their  sleep  should  be  sweet  upon  whose  tombstone  it  could  be 
written,  *  Ohdormivit  in  ChristoJ"' 

A  Catholic  in  embr^^o  might  write  such  a  passage  as  this, 
but  only  a  developed  CathoUc  can  enter  into  all  that  it  involves. 
The  same  hidden  depth  is  apparent,  as  Dr.  Newman  has 
pointed  out,  in  his  descriptions  of  the  Church,  and  his  recog- 
nition that  the  simple  and  only  explanation  of  its  existence  and 
life  is,  that  '*  tlie  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  those  that  believed."  It 
includes  all  that  a  CathoUc  believes  of  the  Church  CathoUc, 
and  suggests  that  such  a  choice  of  language  indicates  a  faith 
beyond  that  which  Ues  on  the  surface,  whether  or  no  it  is  yet 
to  the  author  truth  which  he  has  not  fully  made  his  own. 

Suffering  and  sorrow  are  God's  great  weapons  for  the 
destruction  of  Rationalism  in  indi^idual  souls.  A  speculative 
creed  is  powerless  to  sustain  men  under  fiery  trial  or  the  loss 
of  all  that  makes  life  endurable.  Dr.  Pusey  has  observed  that 
no  one  ever  heard  of  a  poor  afflicted  Socinian  ;  and  Dr. 
Littledale  points  out  the  insufficiency  of  Rationalism  by  the 
d}ing  bed  of  a  cancer  patient,  or  a  ruined  woman  tempted  to 
despair  and  suicide.  It  is  when  thinkers  of  this  school  are 
either  driven  to  consider  practically,  or  to  endure  practically 
the  intensity  of  pain,  tliat  their  minds  seem  to  feel  about  for 
some  stay  not  unlike  that  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  so 
richly  consoles  her  children. 

The  Myaterif  of  Pain,  is  a  book  giving  us  a  curious 
instance  of  the  unconscious  recoil  of  the  mind  against  the 
"  passive  endurance,'*  or  '*  imqucstioning  submission,"  or 
**  trust  in  a  Father's  Love,"  or  *' manly  resolution,"  with  which 
teachers  of  this  school  counsel  meeting  the  sorrows  of  life. 
As  usual,  this  writer  is  unpractical  and  visionary,  setting  up 
an  impossible  standard  for  attainment,  and  pressing  true  ideas 
into  distorted  prominence,  but  yet  showing  that  the  grasp  of  a 
great  verity  underUes  his,  or  (for  it  bears  the  impress  of  a 
woman's  njind)  her  speculative  theories.  Yet  it  is  bo  far  real 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  sufferer,  and  not  of  a  mere  theorist. 
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One  whose  peculiarity  of  mind  has  perhaps  leaped  to  the 
height  pointed  out,  but  forgets  that  others  need  not  only  a 
ladder,  but  help  in  climbing  it  wearily,  step  by  step. 

The  book  starts  with  the  assertion  that  the  highest  joy  in 
life  is  sacrifice,  and  that  a  painful  clement, — as,  for  instance 
exertion,  contention  with  difficulties,  risk,  desire — are  essential 
to  pleasure.  So  far  we  can  follow,  and  especially  in  this 
statement  of  the  main  idea  in  the  book.  • 

"  By  giving  to  our  pains  a  x)lace  of  use  and  of  necessity,  not 
centred  on  ourselves  but  extending  to  others,  and  indeed  affecting 
others  chiefly,  as  existing  for,  and  essential  to,  God's  great 
work  in  the  world  ;  by  giving  to  our  painful  experience  this 
place,  its  whole  aspect  would  be  altered.  It  would  come  within 
the  sphere  of  that  pain  which  is  capable  of  being  the  instrument 
of  joy  ;  which  exhibits  the  highest  good  we  can  in  our  i)resent 
state  attain, — the  pain,  that  is,  of  martjTrdom  and  sacrifice.  Nor 
are  we  left  indeed  to  rest  merely  in  this  general  thought ;  it 
comes  to  us  realised  in  thre  highest  foim,  and  raises  our  souls  to 
a  height  which  might  seem  awful  and  too  full  of  joy.  For  so 
regarded,  all  our  pains — all  human  pain  and  loss — identify 
themselves,  in  meaning  and  in  end,  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
.  .  .  Nothing  else  could  so  fill  our  nature  or  satisfy  our 
hearts  as  this ;  that  Christ's  own  life  should  be  renewed,  His 
work  fulfilled  in  us  ;  that  we  should  be  united  with  Ilim  so,  and 
feel  the  wonderful  words  of  S.  Paul  true  of  our  own  poor  and 
blank-seeming  sorrows :  *  I  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the 
affictions  of  Christ,  for  His  Body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church  :* 
our  sufferings  being  related  to  an  end  that  is  not  merely  ours, 
an  end  that  is  of  all  ends  the  greatest  and  the  best." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  fact  of  our  feeling 
pain  to  be  painful  demonstrates  an  absence  of  love.  "  We  are 
not  only  wUling,  we  rejoice  to  bear  an  ordinarily  painful  thing 
for  the  benefit  or  pleasure  of  one  whom  we  intensely  love.'* 
**  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  martyrs  have  sometimes 
gone  through  their  flaming  death  in  ecstacy." 

"  Pain,  we  may  say,  is  latent  in  our  highest  state.  It  lies 
hidden  and  unfelt  in  the  form  of  devoted  sacrifice  ;  but  it  is 
there,  and  it  would  make  itself  felt  as  pain  if  the  love  which 
finds  joy  in  bearing  it  were  absent.  Take  for  example,  the 
offices  rendered  with  joy  by  a  mother  to  her  babe ;  let  the  love 
be  wanting,  and  what  remains  ?  Not  mere  indifference,  but 
vexation,  labour,  annoyance.  A  gladly-accepted  pain  is  in  the 
mother's  love ;  it  is  in  all  love  that  does  not  contradict  the 
name." 

"  Remembering  these  things,  then,  what  should  we  consider 
the  presence  of  pain  in  the  world  to  mean  ?    Does  it  not  mean 
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that  there  is  a  want  in  man  by  which  that  becomes  painful 
which  should  be  joy  ?  Does  it  not  mean  that  a  world  in  which 
so  much  of  pain  is  present,  is  adapted — was  altogether  made — 
to  be  the  scene  of  an  overpowering,  an  absorbing  love  ?  One 
element  of  the  best  happiness  is  given,  namely,  sacrifice  ;  what 
does  it  imply  but  that  the  other  should  be  present  too  ? — ^the 
other  which  is  love." 

Elsewhere  the  idea  is  worked  out  that  although  when  we 
are  ill,  exertion  is  painful,  our  object  is  not  to  get  rid  of 
exertion,  but  to  make  it  painless  by  recovery  of  health :  bo  our 
object  is  not  simply  to  get  rid  of  pain,  but  to  turn  it  into 
pleasure.     In  a  perfect  human  nature  pain  could  not  be  felt. 

The  obvious  objection  that  our  Lord's  human  nature  was 
perfect,  and  yet  suffered,  is  met  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 
*^  The  answer  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  Christ  took  our  infir- 
mity ;  the  disease  of  our  nature  was  laid  on  Him,  that  He 
might  remove  it.  He  shared  our  feeling  that  He  might  reveal 
the  Father  to  us,  and  deliver  us  from  the  evil  that  He  shared." 
But  as  it  has  been  before  shown  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  the 
moral  and  higher  nature  that  makes  pain  painless,  the  theory 
at  once  breeds  down,  and  becomes  heresy,  for  if  it  proved 
anything,  it  would  prove  that  our  Blessed  Lord's  love  was 
imperfect.  Equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  Catholic  is  the 
attempted  answer  to  the  question — 

'^  If  we  receive  the  thought  that  sacrifice  is  itself  a  good, 
and  that  painful  things  truly  are  the  best,  will  it  not  lead  us  to 
voluntary  choice  and  preference  of  pain  to  pleasure?  In  a 
word,  would  it  not  re-establish  the  long-disproved  theory  of 
asceticism  ? 

The  inadmissible  reply  is  : 

**Pain  is  evil;  it  marks,  and  is  token  of,  disease.  It  be- 
speaks want  and  loss.  Thinking  thus,  we  do  not  seek  pain ; 
we  do  not  seek  even  to  be  resigned  to  it ;  we  seek  its  utter  de- 
struction,  the    doing    away    all    possibility  of   its    presence. 

Surely  one  thing  alone  can  cure  asceticism  of 

its  error,  and  free  maiddnd  from  its  dangers  ;  and  that  is,  to 
recognise  the  true  nature  of  the  good  that  is  in  sacrifice ;  tiiat 
it  is  good,  not  for  itself,  nor  because  it  involves  pain,  but  precisely 
because  it  is  not  for  itself,  and  is  the  true  root  of  pleasure. 
.  .  .  .  Only  that  painful  thing  is  good  which  has  in  it 
the  root  of  pleasure.  And  this  is  that  alone  which  serves 
others'  good.  Therefore  no  arbitrary,  self-chosen  sacrifice  is 
good  ;  there  is  no  source  of  joy  in  that ;  it  fails  of  the  first  con- 
dition. Only  that  sacrifice  is  good  which  either  we  accept  for 
another*s  sake,  ourselves  seeing  and  choosing  the  result;  or 
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that  which  serves  a  like  end  unseen  by  us ;  and  surely  better 
serves  a  better  end,  being  in  God's  hands,  and  not  ours." 

This  is  the  ignorant  theorizing  of  the  Protestant,  not 
knowing  that  asceticism  is  the  only  means  to  the  fulfilment,  and 
the  only  fulfilment  in  this  life  of  that  which  is  here  perceived 
to  be  desirable,  but  for  the  practical  attainment  of  which  not 
a  hint  is  given.  The  writer,  with  a  woman-like  jump  at  con- 
clusions, says  confidently  : 

*^  Once  recognised  in  its  true  meaning,  the  thought  ceases 
to  be  a  question  of  argument  and  balanced  evidence  ;  it  sinks 
into  the  soul,  and  becomes  part  of  that  deep  conviction  on 
which  all  religion  rests.  Pain  cannot  be  interpreted  otherwise 
than  thus,  when  once  we  see  that  it  can  be  thus  interpreted. 

Surely  it  is  not  hard  thus  to  turn  and  keep  our 

thoughts,  recognising  our  own  too  narrow  life,  and  our  too  con- 
tracted heart  therewith,  that  makes  us  ^seek  a  good  too  small, 

and  be  too  easily  content Surely  it  is  not  hard 

to  be  on  our  guard  against  ourselves,  and  to  remember  that  our 
wasting  and  enfeebled  nature  misleads  us,  makes  us  grasp  at 
remedies  that  are  no  remedies,  at  goods  that  are  too  small  and 
pitiful  for  human  good  ; — not  hard  to  aspire  after  more,  and 
feel  that  our  only  joy  must  be  in  that  which  we  already  know 

as  the  highest  and  the  best Surely  it  is  not 

hard  to  think ; — Not  that  I  want  self-good  to  make  me  happy  ; 
but  I  want  life  to  make  sacrifice  my  joy  I  And  thus  there  is  no 
mystery  in  pain." 

"  Surely,"  as  every  sufierer  bitterly  knows,  the  simple 
suggestion  of  an  idea  is  not  a  cure  or  a  transformation  of  pain ! 
"Surely"  in  spite  of  all  paper  theories,  sufiering  is  very,  very 
hard  to  bear  even  patiently,  and  it  requires  a  long,  slow,  and 
voluntary  training,  before  it  can  be  accepted  thankfully,  still 
less  joyfhlly,  still  less  painlessly.  It  may  be  that  our  sufieringa 
work  out  the  purification  of  others  beside  ourselves,  but  it 
requires  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  unity  and  organization  of 
the  Mystical  Body  to  understand  JioWy  than  this  writer's  belief 
that  **the  sphere  of  Christ's  Church  shall  finally  include  the 
whole  human  race."  It  needs  a  closer  bond  than  God's 
Fatherly  compassion  to  unite  the  units  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  their  Head.  But  still,  with  all  its 
ignorance  and  subjective  theorizing,  this  book  at  least  indicates 
a  hiatus  in  the  Protestant  system  which  is  supplied  by  a  great 
and  consoling  truth  in  the  Catholic,  and  shows  that  the  author 
is  discovering  both  the  need  and  the  direction  in  which  it  can 
be  satisfied.  Its  grand  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  anything 
but  the  love  of  Jesus  alone  can  take  away  the  sting  of  pain  ; 
it  is  sufiering  with  and  for  Him^  and  not  for  the  rest  of  the 
VOL.  IV.  2  u 
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hnman  race,  which  makes  pain  not  cease  to  be  pain,  hut  makes 
endurance  and  the  union  it  brings  with  it  an  ovennftstering 
joy. 

The  same  instinctive  acknowledgment  of  the  tmih  that  the 
suffering  of  one  member  can  benefit  another,  cnriously  peeps 
out  in  an  American  Protestant  tale,  The  Gayworthys.  The 
story  is  a  clever  description  of  the  concealment  of  a  codicil  by  a 
woman,  who  tries  to  persuade  herself  throughout  her  life  that  it 
was  not  her  doing.  Bepentance  comes  too  late  even  for  con- 
fession, but  her  daughter,  perceiving  that  there  was  something 
on  her  mother's  mind,  enquires  and  searches,  and  in  her 
mother's  name  makes  restitution. 

"  Aunt  Prue,  I  am  here  for  my  mother.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed. It  was  a  hiding,  and — a  lie.  Aunt  Prue,  forgive  me 
for  my  mother  .  .  .  .  *  It  is  all  done  now,'  she  said  with 
a  low,  long  sigh,  as  one  might  who  had  voluntarily  and  bravely 
borne  some  fearful  pain ;  '  I  'm  so  thankful !  Tell  it  to  Aunt 
Rebecca.'     .... 

**  Aunt  Prue  came  up  and  kissed  her  silently  before  she 
went.  At  this  two  tears  swelled  up  under  the  half  shut  lids, 
and  rolled  down  softly  over  the  pure  pale  cheeks.  She  took 
this  also  for  her  mother. 

"  Perhaps  those  drops  of  innocent,  tender,  loving  pain,  went 
somehow,  in  God's  mercy,  far  to  purge  the  sin-stain  of  a  late- 
repentant  soul." 

That  the  glory  and  suffering  of  each  member  of  the 
Mystical  Body  concerns  not  itself  alone,  but  that  all  our 
sorrows  inherit  a  power  not  their  own,  from  His  in  Whom  we 
are  one,  is  a  blessed  truth,  but  not  one  we  expect  to  find  even 
hinted  at  among  those  in  whose  creed  it  is  an  anomaly. 

Suffering  is  truly  a  great  Sacrament.  Penance,  the 
Church  calls  it,  but  suffering  is  the  essential  element  of 
Penance.  It  has  coiTected  many  a  faulty  education  and  im- 
perfect creed,  and  taught  the  truth  to  thousands  who  could 
have  learnt  it  in  no  other  way.  Those  know  this  best  who, 
like  confessors,  have  watched  it  slowly  purify  and  refine,  know- 
ing in  its  working  and  details  that  which  other  friends  only 
see  in  its  results.  But  there  are  cases,  especially  among 
innocent  souls,  probably  almost  free  from  mortal  sin,  where  it 
seems  permitted  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Sacraments  they 
have  never  been  taught  to  value. 

Verses  for  the  Sick  and  Lonely  appear  to  be  written  by 
some  such  disciplined  child  of  sorrow,  a  Catholic  in  will,  k 
not  in  deed.  Those  who  go  to  confession  do  not  generally 
publish  with  Macintosh,  yet  the  poem  entitled  Self-Accusation 
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is  a  strange  one,  if  the  least  that  it  can  mean  was  all  the  writer 
intended  it  to  imply. 

"  In  the  white  robes  of  His  Priesthood, 
On  the  Mediator's  Throne, 
Christ  receives  each  one  who  cometh, 
His  transgressions  there  to  own. 

"  Thou  must  meet  Him  in  the  judgment. 
In  His  awful  power  arrayed ; 
To  Him  first,  as  Intercessor, 
Be  thine  inmost  life  displayed. 

''E'en  to  half  reluctant  snppHants 
Meekly  He  inclines  His  ear. 
Catches  every  broken  utterance, 
Every  moving  pulse  of  fear. 

"If  for  words  too  much  bewildered 
If  thou  dare  not  seek  His  face. 
Silent  lay  thy  heart  before  Him — 
He  will  understand  its  case. 

"  Only  long  to  be  delivered 
From  each  remnant  of  disguise  ; 
Only  let  Him  lay  in  ruins. 
All  thy  refuges  of  lies  ; 

**  Only  strive  to  say,  **  My  Saviour,*' 
As  thou  liest  at  His  feet  ; 
He  can  from  thy  dust  and  ashes 
Spotless  holiness  complete. 

**  Through  the  new  strange  stillness  round  thee, 
Througli  the  palpitating  air, 
A  new  dawn  will  steal  upon  thee. 
How,  thou  canst  not  tell,  nor  where. 

"  Pierced  hands  will  touch  and  bless  thee, 
Words  descend  from  Higliest  Heaven, 
Breathing  tlirough  thy  heart's  recesses, 
*  0  my  child,  thou  art  forgiven.*  '* 

It  is  possible  that  a  Protestant  might  speak  of  "Holy 
Communion  **  as  this  writer  has  done,  but  it  must  be  one 
whose  real  faith  is  far  in  advance  of  his  professed  creed  : 

**  Saviour,  above  all  heavens  ascended  high, 
"With  Angels  and  Archangels  waiting  nigh. 
Yet  still  a  woimded  Lamb  upon  the  throne. 
Still  with  a  human  heart  remembering  Thine  own. 

0  Priest !  O  Victim  I  who  Thy  prayer  dost  pour 
For  me  as  for  the  ransomed  gone  before, 
Grant  me  by  Faith  that  sacrifice  to  see. 
And  thus  my  whole  heart  Lord  to  offer  up  to  thee.* 

2u2 
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Nor  is  Protestantism  wont  to  ask  for  the  intercessions  of 
the  departed ; — 

**  Teach  them  to  love  us  now  with  heavenly  fulness 
To  pray  for  us  who  in  this  desert  roam. 
Oh  !  send  them  to  the  threshold  to  receive  us 
When  we  too  go  to  dwell  with  Thee  at  home." 

Yet  this  is  a  work  which  undoubted  Protestants  unsuspect- 
ingly admire,  and  through  which  ideas  and  realities  of  the 
highest  order  may  insensibly  come  to  them.  The  seed  so 
sown  will  grow,  we  know  not  how,  except  that  it  is  neither  of 
men  nor  by  man.  Nothing  is  lost  in  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
and  nothing  is  lost  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  but  all  in  its 
decay  or  growth  tends  to  the  development  of  life.  'EL&e 
probably  Ues  the  real  explanation  of  it  all,  as  well  as  in  the 
natural  approximation  of  beauty  to  truth  which  is  the  perfection 
of  beauty.  God  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  sowing  the  seed  of 
Catholic  truth  broadcast  over  our  land,  of  late  years.  Solitary 
seeds  have  fallen  in  unlikely  places,  and  perhaps  have  only 
spnmg  up  in  single  stems.  In  others,  where  they  have  been 
planted  closer  together,  they  have  grown  up  and  ripened; 
while  this  year  more  than  any  previous  one  in  our  time,  has 
reminded  us  that  the  beauty  of  the  waving  grain  is  not  the 
ultimate  object  for  which  it  grew,  but  that  it  must  be  reaped 
and  carried  Home.  The  severed  stem  and  desolate  stubble 
field  may  be  a  changed  and  sad  siglit  for  us,  but  even  these 
will  soon  become  the  birth-place  of  future  life,  in  other,  and 
perhaps  still  more  beautiful  forms. 
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Art.  XXVin. — The  King's  Highway ,  and  other  Foems.  By 
Frederick  George  Lee,  author  of  "  Petronilla," 
"  The  Martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,"  "  Poems,"  etc. 
London :  Thomas  Bosworth,  Regent  Street,  1866. 

EvEEYTHiNa  has  its  nse,  but  one  is  sometimes  sorely  tempted 
to  exclaim,  **0f  what  use  is  the  great  company  of  Minor 
Poets?"  They  sing  very  sweetly,  but  to  themselves,  for  not 
theirs  is  the  mission  of  the  ballad  writer  of  old,  who  could  stir 
the  heart  of  a  nation  as  with  a  trumpet.  They  exercise  no 
appreciative  influence  on  the  men  and  women  around  them,  for 
they  have  no  public,  and  if  they  had,  it  would  re-echo — and 
¥rith  great  truth — S.  Paul's  sentiments  concerning  meat 
offered  to  idols,  "for  neither  if  we  read,  are  we  the  better; 
neither,  if  we  read  not,  are  we  the  worse."  However,  one 
function  they  certainly  perform  of  an  interesting  if  not  very 
exalted  character,  namely,  that  of  a  gauge  whereby  the  critic 
can  test  how  deeply  the  influence  of  any  dominant  poet  has 
affected  the  literary  mind  of  his  day.  They,  then,  having 
fulfilled  their  mission  pass  into  the  limbo  reserved  for  the 
writers  of  those  books  with  which  neither  **gods"  nor 
"columns"  have  any  concern.  But  the  Church  is  a  great 
utiliser,  and  out  of  these  Minor  Poets  a  remnant  is  left  to  her 
work  in  the  department  of  "  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs."  •He  who  is  unable  to  produce  a  great  poem  may  yet 
write  a  good  hymn.  So  the  ACnor  Poets  who  live  become 
Hymnodists.  Nor  is  theirs  a  hard  fate.  For  it  is  not  easy 
to  estimate  either  the  converting  power,  or  the  consolation  that 
is  shed  abroad  from  our  hymn  books.  The  IVIinor  Poet's 
oflice  is  therefore  very  highly  to  be  esteemed  for  his  work's 
sake.  If  we  turn  to  Alford,  Faber,  Neale,  and  a  host  of 
others,  we  find  in  them  all  a  complete  absence  of  dramatic 
power ;  and  also  of  objectivity,  except  when  they  sing  under 
the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  first  of  the  three  is  nearly 
imknown  as  a  poet,  because  of  the  paucity  of  his  hynms  ;  the 
two  last  are  of  the  mildest  order  of  poets,  and  had  they 
addicted  themselves  to  secular  poetry,  would  infallibly  have 
afforded  valuable  results  for  the  trunk  maker,  but  having  been 
led  to  write  hymns,  and  translate  them,  have  become  really 
great  writers  in  that  special  line.  The  writer  of  a  popular 
hymn  has  a  "  congregation  of  saints"  for  his  public,  and  need 
envy  no  man  his  reputation.  And,  even,  as  is  most  likely, 
if  his  name  be  forgotten  by  those  who  sing  his  words,  he  sang 
not  to  himself  but  to  his  God,   and  the  most  unselfish  of 
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singers,  and  he  who  has  the  greatest  reward,  is  the  man  who 
has  lifted  up  his  voice  to  join  in  the  divine  ''  services  of  angels 
and  of  men." 

These  thoughts  have  been  specially  called  forth  by  a 
critical  perusal  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee's  recent  volume  of  poems. 
The  autiior  of  Petranilla,  and  of  the  Oxford  Prize  Poem,  so 
full  of  rare  promise — TTie  Martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Ijyons, 
might  have  taken  a  higher  rank  than  one  of  the  Minor  Poets, 
had  he  done  nothing  else  than  write  poetry,  but  not  only 
theology  but  liturgiology,  archsBology,  ritualism,  to  say  nothing 
of  sermons,  have  occupied  his  versatile  mind,  so  that  he  has 
missed  the  highest  place.  But  the  law  that  evolves  the  sweet 
singers  of  Israel  from  the  lesser  poets  has  operated  on  Dr.  Lee 
as  on  Faber  and  Neale,  and,  if  he  has  missed  being  a  poet  of 
the  first  order,  be  has  attained  the  highest  position  as  one  of 
our  leading  hymnodists.  Take,  for  example,  The  Last  Sacra- 
ments, which  has  won  such  merited  popularity. 

I. 
When  day's  shadows  lengthen, 

Jesu,  be  Thou  near ; 
Pardon,  comfort,  strengthen. 

Chase  away  my  fear ; 
Love  and  Hope  be  deepened, 

Faith  more  strong  and  clear. 

n. 
When  the  night  grows  darkest, 

And  the  stars  are  pale, 
When  the  foemen  gather 

In  Death's  misty  vale, 
Be  Thou  Sword  and  Helmet — 

Be  Thou  Shield  and  Mail. 

in. 
He,  who  stands  beside  me, 

Comes  but  to  proclaim 
Pardon  for  contrition, 

Wipes  out  stains  of  shame  ; 
Saying,  **  I  absolve  thee 

**  In  Christ's  Blessed  Name." 

rv. 
If  Thou  wiliest,  feed  me, 

Strengthen  ere  I  go ; 
In  that  unknown  pathway 

Lighten  every  woe ; 
Jesu,  as  Thou  knowest. 

Grant  me  so  to  know. 
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T. 

That  an  hour  of  weakness, — 

That  a  time  of  fear, 
Come,  Thou  Bread  of  Heaven, 

Sacrament  so  dear ; 
All  I  love  may  yanish 

If  but  Thou  be  near. 

VI. 

Come,  Thou  Food  of  Angels, 

Source  of  every  grace, 
In  Thy  Father's  mansions. 

Give  mc,  Lord,  a  place. 
That,  unveiled  in  splendour, 

I  may  see  Thy  Face. 

VII. 

Fading  this  world,  fading, 

Forms  are  growing  dim, 
Other  voices  whisper 

Tones  of  some  sweet  hymn, 
Telling  of  His  Mercy — 

Speaking  but  of  Him. 

VIII. 

By  the  Jordan's  ripples, 

Passing  through  the  shade, 
Let  me  hear  that  promise 

Once  for  ever  made — 
"  It  is  I,  thy  Jesus, 

"  Be  not  thou  afraid !  " 

Et. 

Cold  the  waters  gliding. 

Chill  the  mists  around. 
Black  the  night  above  me. 

Strange  th'  untrodden  ground ; 
Oft  lost  in  the  desert. 

Yet  may  I  be  found. 

X. 

Then,  be  near  me,  Jesus, 

Enemies  shall  flee, 
Ave  Saoramentum ; 

Thou  my  comfort  be, 
Food  and  Priest  and  Victim, 

Let  me  feed  on  Thee. 
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So  shall  no  fears  chill  me 

On  that  unknown  shore  ; 
For  in  death  He  conquered, 

And  can  die  no  more ; 
His  Hand  guards  and  guides  me. 

To  the  City's  door. 

xn. 

Blessed  close  of  warfare, 

Endless  rest  alone, 
Tears  no  more  nor  sorrow. 

Neither  sigh  nor  moan ; 
But  a  Song  of  Triumph 

Round  about  the  Throne  ! 

Again,  the  Christmas  Carol  at  p.  114,  "Joseph  down 
a-kneeling,**  has  every  characteristic  that  a  carol  ought  to  have, 
and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  few  of  these  perfect  hymns 
are  included  in  the  present  volume.  As  Byron  valued  his 
hidifferent  Hints  from  Horace  above  his  inmiortal  Childe 
Harold,  so  it  is  likely  that  Dr.  Lee  esteems  his  hynms  as  of 
little  worth,  perfect  gems  as  they  are,  and  would  rather  risk 
his  chance  of  fame  on  his  longer  and  more  pretentious  poems. 
Still,  the  King's  Highway,  if  not  a  great  poem,  is  a  very 
remarkable  one.  It  contains  the  souPs  history  of  **  a  landed 
proprietor,'*  whose  emergence  from  the  slough  of  Protestantism 
into  the  **  faith  once  delivered"  is  told  mth  graphic  power,  and 
the  various  mental  phases  of  the  transition  are  indicated  with 
the  hand  of  a  master.  The  poem  is  really  **  a  Psychological 
Romance, ''  and  is  not  xmwoi-thy  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Disraeli's  Contarini  Fleming,  which  we  consider  is  the 
highest  compliment  we  could  pay  it.  Here  is  the  Laird's 
portrait,  aetat.  60  : — 

For  him  himself  saw  in  the  sea-girt  tower 

Full  sixty  golden  summers  passed  away  ; 

Fled  all  the  joys  of  unforgotten  years, 

The  rosy  dawn  of  youth,  its  May,  its  June, 

Like  Eastern  traveller's  dream  of  palm -fringed  well 

In  some  sand-desert,  where  Death's  work  is  done. 

So  bright  and  beautiful  to  dream-set  eye ; 

The  autumn  of  a  careless,  easy  life, — 

Ripe  fruit  that  dropped  into  the  seeded  grass, — 

And  now  the  bitter  winds  of  winter  blow. 
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Seated  within  a  lattice  by  the  sea, 
Cahu  in  the  close  of  one  more  pointless  day, 
He  watched  the  tremulous  waters  as  they  came 
With  curl  and  rise,  break  up  against  the  rocks  ; 
And,  bearing  sixty  summers,  thought  of  Time. 

He  knew  not  why  the  curves  of  moving  waves 

Painted  by  western  sunbeams,  as  they  curled, 

"With  changing  motion  unmonotonous, 

Forced  thoughts  of  youth  and  age — past  days  and  years, 

So  that  the  heart's  blood  flowed  anew  apace ; 

Nor  why  a  life,  chequered  with  shade  and  sun. 

Like  other  lives,  as  wave  is  like  to  wave. 

Should  biing  up  aught  of  care  or  aught  of  woe. 

But  the  Past  came  in  power,  with  light  and  shade 

O'er  shifting  shadows,  deepening  into  gloom, 

Or,  where  the  silver  lining  of  a  cloud. 

Like  shafts  of  sunshine,  breaking  tlurough  a  storm. 

Spread  its  white  flood  upon  the  way  of  old ; 

So  came  the  alterations  of  a  life. 

So  varied  hours,  with  small  variety. 

So  varied  years,  or  summer-time  or  chill, — 

That  life  so  aimless,  barren,  dead  of  love. 

Wlien  the  peach  ripened  in  the  summer  sun, 
'Twas  said  by  seekers,  on  the  northern  hills. 
For  grouse  and  red  deer,  custom-worshippers, 
Wlio  gauged  the  boor  with  cockney  measurement. 
And  measured  new  sights  with  a  town-made  tape, 
How  strange  a  character  the  Laird  of  Doon. 
Even  those  who  knew  his  manner  rough  and  rude, 
His  absence,  wildness,  and  rare  cursing  powers, 
Said  merely — for  the  tale  was  no  new  tale, — 
**  Thus  slowly  die  out  truth,  grace,  virtue  all, — 
**  As  flowers  die,  lacking  simshine,  dew,  and  rain, — 
**  In  the  last  worn-out  link  that  binds  our  thoughts 
**  With  other  owners  of  the  hills  and  braes, 
**  With  nobler  men  and  braver  times  of  old." 

This  soul  is  to  have  its  softening  influences  and  its  oppor- 
tunities. And  here  is  evinced  profound  knowledge  of  '*  The 
Church  and  the  World,'*  (to  quote  the  title  of  a  well-known 
volume.)  Beside  the  Laird's  domain  stood  the  shrine  of 
*'  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,"  but  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,        , 

the  lamp. 
Flushing  with  red  ligjit  all  the  marble  floor, 
Burnt,  in  a  voiceless  chapel,  lone  and  lorn. 
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But 

One  spake  who  bore  her  mother's  name  and  form, 
That  mother  sleeping  in  the  kirkyard  by. 

And  without  producing  any  immediate  effect,  prepared  him  for 
the  reception  of  the  "  Truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

The  first  result  of  her  influence  would  seem  to  be  the 
attendance  of  the  Laird  at  the  Little  Bethel  on  his  estate. 
Here  is  a  graphic  picture  of  the  Northern  Tabernacle  : — 

Four  white-washed  walls,  wifch  plaster  cornice  round. 
Four  lofty  galleries  and  a  preaching-box, 
With  narrow  staircases  and  narrower  paths. 
Where  blessed  sounds  of  Gospel  utterances — 
Another  gospel  which  is  not  another, — 
Boom  out  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  sheep,  half-washed,  in-straggle  at  the  door 
Sharp -hinged  and  flapping,  recognizing  those 
With  homely  nod,  or  grin  demure  or  broad. 
Whose  backs  are  pushed  against  the  upright  pens, 
But  faces  doorwards  ever  when  it  swings. 

Then  rise  the  nasal  noises.     Low,  and  loud 

In  alternations,  as  the  hireling's  voice 

Pronounces  parodies  of  David's  muse, 

While  the  sheep  bleat  it  out,  in  varying  strains, 

With  silver  song  or  guttural  harmonies. 

Then,  with  a  system  and  self-confidence, 

Apocalyptic  visions  he  unfolds  ; 

Builds  up,  casts  down,  or  well  explains  away ; 

Levels  exalted  truths  for  earth's  low  plains, 

Turns  inside  out  deep  mysteries  of  old, 

Making  the  rugged  pathway  clear  and  smooth  : 

Or,  mystifying  messages  of  love, 

Curses  good  works,  and  rudely  damns  the  Pope : 

Or,  dipping  deeper  in  sectarian  lore. 

Draws  up  the  blessed  doctrines  of  free  grace, 

A  modern,  feeble,  legless  phantasm, — 

Man  a  machine,  worked  only  by  his  God, 

A  plough,  a  wheel ;  owns  vegetable  life  : 

Is  not  the  potter  potent  with  his  clay  ? 

Sure,  he  but  does  what  wills  he,  with  his  own  I 

The  teaching  proves,  as  might  be  supposed,  eminently  un- 
satisfactory, till  at  last  the  poor  old  Laird,  always  sensitive  to 
natural  influences,  finds  the  *'  King's  Highway"  has  revealed 
to  him  the  Portals  of  Material  Nature  and  Human  Nature 
which  open  upon  the  enchanted  Domain  that  is  the  Shadow  of 
Jerusalem  above  which  is  the  Mother  of  us  all. 
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Thus,  within  reach  of  God*s  extended  hand, 
Thus,  within  sight  of  Christ's  one  onely  Fold, 
And  within  sound  of  daily  Angelas, 
Through  all  the  selfish,  lonely,  buried  years, 
No  fold  was  entered  and  no  hand  was  sought. 
For  Him  the  Incarnate  might  have  never  come ; 

Yet  now  instinctively  he  sought  and  found, 

For  Nature  safely  led  to  Nature's  God. 

Even  as  a  child,  in  sacramental  steps, 

Along  the  Great  King's  Highway,  well  defined, 

First  re-creation,  strengthening,  sustenance, 

He  took  his  way,  secure  in  trust  and  hope. 

With  love  in  germ,  to  where  the  rosy  lamp 

Hung  in  the  very  Presence  of  his  God. 

Giving  himself,  his  will,  his  all,  his  time. 

In  mercy  left  him  for  the  desert-tramp. 

To  make  atonement  for  neglect  of  old  ; 

In  penance,  winning  conquests  over  self. 

By  prayer  to  merit  Com  and  Wine  and  Oil,        •    • 

By  faith  to  see  the  now-loved  Canaan  home, 

In  love  to  live  the  few  remaining  years, — 

And  so  found  foretaste  of  Eternal  Peace. 

Dr.  Lee  has  attained,  since  the  publication  of  PetroniUa, 
which  has  grave  metrical  defects,  complete  mastery  over  the 
mechanism  of  verse,  (in  thought  he  was  never  deficient,)  and 
if,  forsaking  all  other  he  keeps  him  only  to  the  Muse,  he  may 
become  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order.  But  is  it  worth  the 
sacrifice  in  one  who  has  another  mission  more  needfiil  at  the 
present  time  ?  Let  him,  then,  be  content  to  rank  with  the 
world's  Minor  Poets  and  with  the  Church's  Greater  Hymnodists. 
It  is  better  to  make  Adam  of  S.  Victor  than  Blind  Homer  sing 
to  us  once  more  and  again. 

John  Pubchas. 
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Art.  XXIX.— 1.  English  Church  Furniture,  Ornaments, 
ami  Decorations  at  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,  as 
Exhlhltedin  the  List  of  the  Goods  Destroyed  in  cer- 
tain Lincolnshire  Churches,  a.d.  1566.  Edited  by 
Edward  Peacock,  F.S.A.  London:  J.  C.  Hotten, 
1866. 

2.  The  English  Reformation.   ByF.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A., 

Chancellor  of  Lincoln.  Fourth  Edition.  London : 
Longmans  &  Co.,  1866. 

3.  The  Clergy  List  for  1866.     London:  Cox,  1866. 

4.  Novum  Antidotum  Lincolniense  :  The  Law  Not  *'  Public 

Opinion,'*  some  Remarks  on  the  Bisliop  of  Lincoln's 
Reply,  &c.  By  Causticus.  London:  W.  Drewett, 
55,  High-street,  Borough,  1866. 

6.  A  Plea  in  behalf  of  small  parishes,  with  particular  refer- 

ence to  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.  By  Robert  Greoort, 
M.A.     London :  Rivingtons,  1849. 

7.  Pulsus  Ecclesi<B,  etc,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop 

of  Lincoln.  By  a  Layman.  London :  Longmans, 
1863. 

8.  Revision,  or  a  wise  and  timely  alteration  of  certain  ex- 

pressions  in  the  Baptismal  Services  of  the  Church  of 
England,  recommended,  &c.  By  a  Beneficed 
Clergyman,*  (of  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln.)  London: 
Sceley,  1850. 

Mr.  Edward  Pexcock,  of  Bottesford  Manor,  near  Brigg, 
a  local  antiquary  and  archaeologist  of  considerable  reputation, 
has  just  published  a  most  cuiious  and  remarkable  book,  the 
title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  tliis  article.  As  furnish- 
ing materials  for  a  history  of  the  practical  religious  changes 
effected  three  centuries  ago  in  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  we 
know  of  no  vohime  at  all  equal  to  it.  To  study  it  side  by  side 
with  Chancellor  Massingberd's  readable  Anglican  Romance, 
which  its  author  calls  the  History  of  the  Reformation  is  to 
mark  how  adroitly  that  dignitary  has  plastered  over  the  fester- 
ing wounds  created  by  our  **  martyred  Reformers,"  and  to  see 
tliat  until  men  begin  more  fiilly  to  realise  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Hurrell  Froudc's  telUng  and  epigrammatic  saying  that  **  the 
Reformation  was  a  limb  badly  set,  which  must  be  broken  again 
and  re-set,  ere  the  body  can  be  thoroughly  healthy,"  many 
will  still  be  working  **  without  a  purpose,"  and  in  the  dark, 

*  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Fynes- Clinton,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Cronn^eU,  Notts,  a 
non-resident  clergyman  for  many  years,  by  the  Bisl^op's  License. 
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bringing  forth  little  fmit,  and  rendering  no  efficient  help  in 
the  great  movement  for  Corporate  Re-union. 

It  is  because  this  remarkable  and  most  acceptable  volume 
provides  the  key  by  which  many  pressing  difficulties  may  be 
unlocked  as  to  the  degrading  state  in  which  for  many  a  gene- 
ration the  Diocese  of  Lincoln  might  have  been  found,  that 
we  give  some  account  of  it  at  the  introduction  of  this  paper. 
The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  reprint  of  a 
MS.,  entitled  Inventorium  Monumentorum  Superstitionis,  in 
the  archives  of  the  Bishop's  Registry  at  Ldncoln,  occupying 
exactly  171  pages.  This  is  followed  by  an  "  appendix"  con- 
taining reprints  of  other  documents  of  a  similar  character. 
There  is  also  an  ** introduction,"  a  "list  of  contents,"  and  a 
**  glossary" — ^together  with  a  large  number  of  well- written 
explauatory  notes  throughout,  which  not  only  throw  great 
light  on  the  text,  but  are  full  of  sound  and  valuable  in- 
formation. 

The  Inventory  is  the  result  of  a  special  visitation  of  the 
diocese  under  Queen  Ehzabeth — the  female  "Head  of  the 
Church " — whose  professed  policy  was  moderation,  equal- 
handed  justice  both  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
who  was  by  no  means  so  rabid  as  regards  desiring  a  destruc- 
tive raid  upon  Church  ornamenta  as  some  cringing  courtiers 
and  their  menials,  who  were  willing  to  become  her  tools  if 
such  a  work  were  determined  on.  What  was  effected  in 
destroying  those  external  symbols  of  Christian  worship  was 
not  executed,  be  it  remembered,  by  the  poor  nor  by  the  middle 
class.  It  was  done  by  authority  and  by  those  in  power. 
Nicholas  Bullingham,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Aylmer,  Arch- 
deacon of  Lincoln  (afterwards  Bishop  of  London),  and  two 
laymen  specially  commissioned  by  the  Council,  carried  out 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  solemnly-blessed  linen  in  which 
the  Sacramental  Body  of  our  Most  Holy  Redeemer  had  been 
laid  was  given  to  the  churchwarden's  wife,  to  be  used  as  a 
pocket-handkerchief — the  sepulchre  where  He,  Whose  delights 
are  with  the  sons  of  men,  had  rested  from  Good  Friday  to 
Easter,  year  by  year,  was  put  to  a  use  too  scandalously  dis- 
gusting to  be  set  forth  in  print :  maids  wore  sacred  vestments 
as  stomachers,  and  men  cut  up  copes  into  doublets  or  bed- 
quilts,  while  the  altar  stone  for  the  mystic  sacrifice  was  turned 
into  a  feeding-trough  for  unclean  beasts !  The  miserable 
Church  officials  of  out-of-the-way  villages  could  but  servilely 
do  as  they  were  told.  The  pious  Lord  Bishop  spoke  :  the 
ignorant  and  impious  fanatics  acted.  The  primary  object 
of  the  **  Reformers  "  was,  as  we  know,  to  "  destroy  the  mass 
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root  and  branch ;"  and  how  well  they  labonred  let  the  frictwring 
details  wc  shall  give  at  length  later  on  plainly  set  foorth.  The 
work  then  deliberately  effected  wonld  no  donbt  stagger  even 
a  cold-blooded  Anglican  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society's 
type.  At  all  events,  it  mnst  have  rejoiced  the  enemy  of  sools 
to  have  watched  Unbelief,  Fanaticism,  and  Irreyerenoe 
triumphing  over  the  few  who  dared  to  stand  forth  as  champions 
of  the  ancient  faith,  and  of  the  Gospel  of  Pentecost. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  "  Inven- 
tory " — which  might  be  multiplied  uaqtie  ad  nauseam — merely 
observing  that  in  their  transcriptions  we  have  not  followed  the 
ancient  spelling : — 

''  Item  One  SacryngBell,  William  Eland  had  and  hung  it 
by  his  horse's  ear  a  long  time,  but  now  it  is  broken.'* — (P.  60.) 
'*  Item  a  pix,  defaced  and  broken  in  pieces  and  thereof  is  made 
a  salt  cellar  for  salt.** — (P.  53.)  **  Item,  two  pixes  are  defaced 
and  given  away  by  Richard  Heid  and  Robert  Lightfoot  church- 
wardens this  year,  unto  a  child  to  play  withal." — (P.  55.) 
**  Imprimis,  a  box  made  of  bone  sold  to  John  Watts  since  the 
last  visitation  who  keeps  it  to  put  money  in.** — (P.  56.)  "Item 
to  Robert  Bellamy,  2  Corporas  sold  this  year  whereof  his  ^e 
made  of  one  a  stomacher  for  her  wench,  and  of  the  other,  being 
ripped,  she  will  make  a  purse.'* — (P.  56.)  **  Item,  the  covering 
of  the  pix  [i.e.  the  pix-cloth]  sola  to  John  Storr  apd  his  wife 
occupieth  it  in  wiping  her  eyes.** — (P.  57.)  **  Two  altar  stones. 
One  Mr.  SheflSield  hath  made  a  sink  of  in  his  kitchen  and  the 
other  maketh  a  bridge  in  the  town.*' — (P.  65.)  "Item,  one 
vestment  of  worsted,  sold  to  Mr.  Greene  ....  and  he 
hath  cut  it  in  pieces  and  made  him  a  doublet  thereof.** — (P.  67.) 
**  Item,  one  sepulchre,  sold  to  John  Orson,  and  he  hath  made 
a  press  thereof  to  lay  clothes  therein.'* — (P.  67.)  **  Item,  one 
vestment,  one  alb,  with  all  things  pertaining  thereto  sold  unto 
Robert  WaiTeu  ....  who  defaced  it,  and  thereof  made 
necessary  things  for  his  children,  cushions  for  his  house  and 
hangings  for  his  bed." — (P.  71.)  "  Altar  stones,  two.  One  is 
broken  and  paveth  the  church  and  the  other  is  put  to  keep 
cattle  from  the  chapel  wall  and  yet  standcth  edgeway  in  the 
ground." — (P.  73.)  "  Item,  albs,  paxes,  Judases,  with  such 
trifling  trumpery  made  away  we  know  not  how." — (P.  77.) 
"Item,  one  pax,  one  cruett,  one  vail  with  all  other  implements 
of  superstition  broken  and  defaced."— r(P.  77.)  **  Item  .... 
a  pax  with  such  trifling  trumpery  belonging  to  the  sinful  service 
of  the  Popish  jmest,  etc." — (P.  88.)  **  Item,  one  Holy  Braid 
skeppe  sold  to  ^Ir.  Allen  and  he  maketh  basket  to  carry  fish 
in." — (P.  86.)  **  Item,  three  altar  stones  broken  in  pieces  and 
laid  within  the  porch  one  of  them,  and  the  other  two  we  have 
made  stepping-stones  of  at  our  church-yard  still.** — (P.  98.) 
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"  Item,  one  holy  water  vat  of  stone  which  our  said  vicar  hath 
made  a  swine's  trough  of." — (P.  94.)  *•*  Item,  all  the  mass-books 
Portasses  [Breviaries]  Manuals,  Legendaries,  Grails  [Graduals], 
Couchers'-'  [probably  a  Book  of  Antiphons],  and  all  other  Books 
of  Papistry  were  sold  to  John  Craile  mercer  ....  who 
hath  defaced  the  same  in  tearing  and  breaking  of  them  to  put 
spice  in." — (P.  107.)  **Item,  a  sepulchre  sold  to  William  Badge 
the  said  time  who  hath  made  necessaries  thereof  for  his 
house." — (P.  117.)  *'  Item  one  pillow  which  lay  on  the  altar 
given  to  a  maid  to  make  her  a  stomacher  of."  —(P.  120.) 

The  educated  people  who  with  that  knowledge  of  Christian 
antiquity  which  their  modem  English  apologists  so  peiiina- 
ciously  claim  for  them,  appear  to  us,  in  the  awful  work  they 
were  allowed  to  accomplish,  to  have  belonged  rather  to  the 
synagogue  of  Satan  than  to  the  "  Hallie  Kirke."  And  our  only 
wonder  is,  in  looking  back  upon  the  dark  deeds  of  those 
miserable  days  of  reform,  religious  revolution  and  destruction, 
that  enough  was  preserved — through  the  bountiful  mercy  of 
Almighty  God — to  form  a  foundation  for  the  beautiful  super- 
structure now  again  uprising.  The  record  of  souls  unbaptized, 
of  yeanlings  for  Heavenly  Bread  cruelly  unsatisfied,  of  wan- 
derers blinded  and  misled,  lost  in  the  wilderness ;  of  Faith 
shipwrecked,  Hope  quenched,  and  Love  turned  into  hate, 
will  only  be  known  at  the  last  Great  Day.  What  Cranmer 
effected  for  the  nation,  who  perjured  himself,  on  his  day  of 
consecration,  in  God*s  Own  house;  what  spiritual  blessings 
the  saintly  Henry  and  his  *'  Virgin  **  daughter  Elizabeth  dis- 
pensed to  our  forefathers  of  old ;  what  lofty  benefits  the 
peddling  Puritans  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  happily  brief  reign 
brought  to  the  people,  will  only  be  realised  hereafter.  Patres 
nostri  peccaverunt,  et  non  sunt :  et  nos  iniquitates  corum 
portavimus. 

The  **  Inventory  '*  will  be  found  practically  useful,  however, 

at  the  present  time,  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  its 

nauseating  details,  it  plainly  bears  out  that  the  position  of 

Catholics  in  the  Church  of  En^^land  is  not  only  thoroughly 

tenable  but  historically  true.     The  Edwardian  Rubric  receives 

here  an  interpretation,  for  which  the  Shaws,  the  Blakeneys, 

the  Alfords,  and  the  Edward  Harpers  are  e\'identl3^  altogether 

unprepared.     Seventeen  years   had  passed   away  since   that 

crucial  rubric  had  been  drawn  up  and  legally  set  forth ;  and 

yet,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  EHzabeth,  all  the  **  trifling 

trumpery"  and  "monuments  of  superstition,*'  as  they  were 

• 
♦  Concher,  a  book  that  lios  open :  that  is  an  antiphonarium — lying  open 
on  the  antiphon  desk  in  the  midst  of  the  choir. — ^Ed.  U,Ii. 
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tei*med,  unquestionably  remained.  If  this  was  the  case  at 
the  latter  period,  a  fortiori  it  must  have  been  the  case  in  the 
"  second  year "  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth. 
Here  is  some  evidence  on  the  subject  —  of  which  there  are 
further  examples  on  every  page  of  Mr.  Peacock*s  book — 
worthy  of  careful  consideration : — 

**  Ornaments  of  the  Priest.  A  cope  which  remaineth,  an 
alb,  whereof  is  made  a  surplice  and  a  vestment  [t.«.  a  chasuble 
etc.,]  of  which  is  made  a  covering  for  our  pulpit.'* — (P.  62.) 
<'  Item,  one  alb,  one  sacrying  Bell,  one  pair  of  censers,  three 
old  towels  and  a  cross  of  wood  remaineth.*' — (P.  53.)  "  It^o, 
an  alb,  which  we  made  a  Bochet  of  for  our  clerk,  a.d.  1565.*' — 
(P.  58.)  *'  Item,  an  alb  which  we  made  a  Bochet  for  the  clerk 
anno  primo  Elizabeth." — (P.  57.)  **  Item,  an  old  cope  of  blue 
velvet,  with  two  surplices  remaining  at  this  time." — (P.  75.) 
**  Item,  one  cope  and  one  chalice  remaineth." — (P.  77.)  "Item, 
one  cope  and  one  surplice  remaineth  at  this  present  time." — 
(P.  106.)  **  Item,  a  cope  with  all  the  other  things  according  to 
the  injunctions  remaineth  in  our  said  parish  church,  a.d.  1565.** 
-(P.  114.) 

But  to  proceed.  Since  the  Eeformation  those  who  have 
ruled  over  this  diocese,  and  made  their  names  known  as  de- 
fenders, more  or  less,  of  the  ancient  system,  might  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  a  one-handed  man.  Sanderson,  Tenison, 
Wake,  and  ,Gibson  make  up  the  number.  Others  have  Uved 
decent  lives  and  preached  pleasant  and  pious  platitudes ;  but 
have  cither  done  little  in  repairing  the  heavy  losses  of  the 
sixteenth  centiuy,  or  else  have  lived  as  if  there  were  no 
breaches  to  repair.  So  that  slowly  but  surely  the  incursions 
of  the  foe  have  wrought  their  work  \Nith  success.  How  great 
a  proportion  of  the  population  has  been  altogether  lost  to  the 
Established  Chiu-ch  is  too  well  known  to  our  authorities, 
while  those  who  nominally  remain  are  notoriously  too  gene- 
rally uninfluenced  altogether  by  her  legal  ministers.  The 
**  Northern  Farmer**  of  the  Poet  Laureate  is  no  doubt  a 
portrait  drawn  from  the  fens  and  wolds  of  his  own  native 
county.  And  miserable  is  it  that  those  who  now  bear  rule, 
whether  in  high  or  the  highest  Ecclesiastical  positions,  fail 
to  see — or  at  all  events,  notoriously  fail  to  make  use  of,  the 
only  Divine  remedy  for  a  state  of  affairs  thoroughly  out  of 
joint.  The  one  Faith  of  the  undivided  Christian  Family 
can  alone  supply  our  spiritual  needs.  Any  incongruous  ad- 
mixture of  Protestant  unbeUef  with  the  unchangeable  CathoUc 
Creed  will  only  add  another  certain  failure  to   the  startling 
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failures  already  so  glaringly  nnmerons.     Let  those  whom  it 
specially  concerns  note  our  solemn  warning. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  a  few  necessary  statistics,  with 
comments  interspersed,  must  be  set  forth.  The  Diocese  of 
Lincoln,  which  now  consists  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and 
Nottingham,  contains  in  round  numbers  a  population  of 
700,000.  Li  these  there  are  758  parishes,  to  which  must 
be  added  a  considerable  number  of  chapelries,  making  the 
number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  buildings  licensed  for  Divine 
Service  nearly  900.  In  the  large  majority  of  these — though 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  recently — ^the  services  are 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  is  simply  a  disgrace  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  wliich  would  justify  some  foreign 
Alford — ^if  one  could  be  found  with  sufficient  Uterary  priggish- 
ness  and  insular  self-satisfaction — in  writing  a  series  of 
"  Letters  from  England  to  Catholics  abroad  *'  for  the  purpose 
of  settiQg  forth  the  remarkable  merits  of  this  portion  of  the 
Vineyard  exclusively.  Bishop  Jackson,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  See,  whose  episcopate  as  yet  we  fear  has  disappointed 
some  of  his  best  friends,  tells  us  in  his  last  Charge — and  the 
story  is  melancholy  enough — that  in  233  churches  of  the 
diocese  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated  onli/  four  times  a 
year/ J  And  this  in  a  communion  which  prides  itself  on 
being  eminently  scriptural,  apostolic,  and  primitive.  While, 
from  the  same  reliable  authority,  we  learn  that  in  twelve  only 
out  of  the  whole  900  sanctuaries  is  there  a  weekly  sacrifice  !  ! ! 
The  poor  unfed  flock  cry  for  the  True  Manna  from  above, 
and  they  get — a  stone.  They  ask  for  that  act  of  worsliip 
which  Christ  has  appointed  to  be  constantly  rendered,  but' 
obtain  no  response.  Can  we  wonder  that  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Dissent  spread  and  flourish  ?  What  recent  ritualists  have 
appropriately  termed  **  Table  Prayers  '*  is  the  profane  mockery 
which  Sunday  after  Sunday  is  alone  ofiered.  Husks,  husks, 
husks  ;  talk,  talk,  talk ;  instead  of  the  Bread  of  Life.  And 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  a  patron  of  the  Anglo- Continental 
Society,  has  the  calm  effi-ontry  to  recommend  Anglicanism,  as 
existing  in  his  lordship's  diocese,  to  foreign  Catholics  as  truly 
worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation.  "First  cast  out**  0 
lordly  prelate,  "the  beam  out  of  thine  owti  eye,  and  then  slialt 
thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye.** 
But  to  continue.  Something,  altogether  inadequate  is  done, 
as  regards  supporting  certain  central  Church  Societies,  f  .</. 
the  contributions  last  year  to  the  S.P.G.  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £2946  12^.  id.,  while  those  to  the  CM.  Society  were 
£8041  10«.     The  Bible  Society,  an  institution  Protestant  to 
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the  core,  in  which  the  erroneous  principle  of  priyate  jodgment 
is  set  in  direct  antagonism  to  Church  autiiority,  unhappily 
received  contributions  during  the  same  period  amounting  to 
i;2345  7«.  3J.,  which  might  have  been  far  better  applied. 
The  Additional  Curates'  Aid  Society  received  £1199  16».  Id., 
having  returned  in  grants  £900,  while  the  Church  Pastoral 
Aid  Society  received  £708  3a.  Id,,  and  sent  back  £810. 
Witli  regard  to  local  organisations  the  Lincoln  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  received  £1009  48.  8cf.,  and  paid 
£590  Oa.  9f/.,  while  the  Nottinorham  Board  received 
£444  9a.  3c/.,  and  disbursed  only  £60  2a.  2d.  Amid  the  in- 
different, the  indolent,  the  easy-going,  and  the  self-satisfied, 
all  well  represented  in  the  Lincoln  diocese,  Protestant 
fanatics  properly  find  a  place.  The  Hibernian  organisa- 
tion for  sending  missions  to  Roman  Catholics  ;  eloquent 
**soupers*'  and  crafty,  who  cat<;h  the  **  carnal  Papist"  by 
tickling  his  appetite  or  satisfying  his  hunger,  received  the 
modest  amount  of  £173  6a.  9d.  to  provide  broth  and  tracts 
for  ** believing  subjects"  or  "enquiring  idolaters," — ^a  sum 
that  could  have  been  expended  far  more  profitably  no  doubt 
in  relieving  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  diocese  which  contri- 
buted it.  Mr.  Gedge  of  Ludborough,  and  Mr.  Disney  of 
Retford,  officers  of  the  Irish  Society,  however,  evidently  differ 
from  us  in  this  opinion.  There  is  a  Book-Hawking  Associa- 
tion, which,  no  doubt,  effects  some  good,  but  the  selection  of 
books  is  not  such  as  to  render  any  great  assistance  to  priests 
attempting  to  carry  out  the  Catholic  Revival.  Neutral  tint, 
as  regards  theolof^^y,  generally  prevails,  so  that  the  publica- 
tions of  Masters,  Hayes,  and  Palmer  have  to  be  drawn  upon 
by  the  earnest.  As  regards  Church  building,  statistics  show 
a  very  inadequate  work.  From  the  year  1853  to  1864,  fifty 
clmrches  have  cither  been  erected  or  re-built,  while  114  have 
Leon  restored  in  the  same  period  at  a  cost  of  £186,437. 
Church  Restoration,  therefore,  seems  to  be  increasing.  This 
Litter  feature  is  hopeful.  The  *'Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Clergy  "  ai)pears  to  be  but  imperfectly  supported.  The  pro- 
luoters  of  it  gathered  last  ycai-  £060  135.  4^Z.  and  expended 
:l'()29  Is,  Nothing,  however,  has  so  tended  to  call  back  the 
middle  classes  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  church  as  the 
practical  working  of  Choral  Unions — of  which  there  are  three 
in  this  diocese.  First  and  foremost  ranks  that  at  Southwell, 
where  ]\Ir.  WiUdns,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  organisation,  has 
done  so  much  in  promoting  good  taste  and  hearty  congre- 
gational singing.  The  other  two  have  their  head-quarters 
respectively  at  Lincoln  and  Louth.     Their  gatherings  invari- 
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ably  give  an  impetus  to  the  Catholic  Reviyal,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly popular,  indicating  that  if  old  customs  were  restored  and 
ancient  principles  once  more  applied  to  modem  wants,  the 
Church  of  England,  rising  like  a  giant  refreshed,  might  help 
to  realise  Dr.  Neale^s  poetical  hope  : — 

**  Again  shall  long  processions  sweep 
Down  Lincoln's  minster  pile, 
Again  shall  banner,  cross  and  cope 
Gleam  through  the  incensed  aisle." 

Now,  in  going  one  step  further,  we  are  by  no  means  un- 
willing to  admit  that  the  diocese  as  at  present  existing,  is 
somewhat  improved  in  comparison  to  its  position  forty  or 
sixty  years  ago.  Then,  in  some  churches,  any  sort  of  service 
— putting  the  Eucharist  wholly  aside — was  said  only  on  one 
Sunday  out  of  four.  Churches  were  universally  closed  from 
week's  end  to  week's  end.  The  story  of  a  horse,  which 
having  strayed  into  a  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  was  acci- 
dentally shut  in,  dying  of  starvation  after  eating  the 
hassocks,  because  the  doors  of  the  sacred  building  were 
not  unlocked  for  three  weeks  afterwards,  is  not  even  now 
forgotten  in  the  locality  where  it  happened.  Old  people 
about  Gainsborough  know  the  tale  well.  Others  equdly 
indicative  of  spiritual  destitution,  clerical  negligence,  and 
episcopal  nepotism  might  be  told  with  effect.  Such  were 
heard,  as  epigrammatic  anecdotes  and  **  good  things  "  over 
the  wine  and  walnuts  round  many  a  country  parson's  maho- 
gany some  years  ago — and  similar  stories  are  not  untold  even 
now.  High  oflBcials  find  it  difficult  to  run  in  any  but  the  old 
groove.  Good  and  honest  intentions  are  found  giving  place 
to  feeble  and  unworthy,  if  not  to  discreditable  performances. 
Private  friends  are  served  by  a  judicious  use  of  public  and 
oflScial  patronage.  The  incompetent  and  the  weak-in- will  are 
put  into  exalted  positions.  Good  men  and  true,  to  whom 
stedfastness  to  principle  is  a  pole-star,  are  snubbed  or 
slighted.  The  dull  level  of  red-tape  mediocrity  is  the  stupid 
country  from  which  more  stupid  officials  are  patiently  sought 
out  and  set  up.  For  schemes  in  which  the  old  Catholic  prin- 
ciple is  plainly  exhibited,  there  is  ever  preserved  in  episcopal 
keeping  an  unending  supply  of  well-soaked  wet  blankets. 
Solemn  platitudes  are  heard  in  abundance ;  while  the  spirit 
and  action  of  S.  Hugh  of  old,  are  practically  unknown,  or  at  all 
events  unseen  in  the  doings  of  his  successors. 

The  present  Bishop's  public  policy  may  be  judged  from  cer- 
tain events  which  occurred  so  lately  as  the  opening  of  the  current 
^year.    An  address  was  presented  to  his  lordship  from  140 
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clergy  of  the  diocese,  which  plainly  deprecated  alterations  in  the 
Edwardian  Rubric  of  our  present  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
to  which  he  gave  the  following  more-than-remaibable  Reply : — 

**  Dear  Brethren  in  the  Lord, — As  I  do  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  attempt  *  to  alter  the  rubric  which  defines  and 
decides  what  are  the  lawful  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  ministers  thereof '  is  alluded  to  in  your  address,  nor  what 
is  intended  by  '  being  foiled  by  the  existing  law,*  I  can  only 
reply  in  general  terms,  but  with  great  sincerity,  that  an 
expression  of  opinion  so  signed  must  deserve  and  diall  receive 
from  me  the  fullest  consideration.  I  am  not  sony  for  this 
opportunity  of  explaining  the  grounds  of  the  regret  and  anxiety 
with  which  I  have  observed  the  introduction  into  our  Church 
(though  to  a  very  small  extent  only  in  our  own  diocese,) 
especially  in  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  of  an 
ornate  ritualism,  which  if  not  illegal  is  at  least  alien  to  the 
customs  and  tradition  of  the  whole  Post-Beformation  Anglican 
Communion.  I  need  only  allude  to  the  tendency  of  many 
minds  to  accept  elaborate  ritual  observances  as  a  substitute  for 
spiritual  communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  to  smother 
devotion  beneath  its  trappings  ;  or  to  the  fact  which  experience 
has  proved  only  too  abundantly  that  a  taste  for  a  highly  oma* 
mental  ritual  predisposes  and  leads  on  many  to  embrace  with 
all  its  errors  another  Communion  in  which  it  can  be  indulged 
and  enjoyed  more  perfectly.  And  you  will  concur  with  me,  I 
believe,  in  disapproving  of  the  introduction  against  the  wish  of 
the  parishioners  of  what  to  them  at  least  appear  objectionable 
novelties,  and  of  the  i^rovocation  thus  given  them  to  forsake 
their  parish  church  and  to  provide  perhaps  some  imauthorised 
place  of  worship  instead.  But  there  is  another  danger  less 
obvious  and  very  real.  In  common  with  nearly  all  the  clergy 
of  this  diocese  and  with,  I  believe,  the  great  majority  of  Enghsh 
Churchmen,  I  dread  and  deprecate  any  alteration  in  the 
substance  of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer —  the  strongest  bond 
of  union  among  ourselves  and  of  the  AngHcan  Churches 
throughout  the  world.  Nor  hitherto  has  there  been  any  real 
danger  of  sucli  change.  But  in  a  free  country  the  ultimate 
legislature  is  Public  O^union  ;  and  whatever  tends  to  divert  its 
current  or  to  make  it  run  strongly  in  any  one  direction  does  so 
far  contribute  to  carry  forward  whatever  it  is  bearing  on  its 
surface,  or  to  wear  away  the  landmarks  against  which  it  beats. 
No  alteration  of  the  Prayer  Book  has  been  as  yet  possible, 
because  the  people  of  England  believe  it  to  be  the  true  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  as  well  as  the  most  perfect 
manual  of  a  pure  and  spiritual  worship.  But  it  would  be  to 
misread  history  and  to  belie  experience  to  suppose  that  the 
displays  of  vestments  and  the  multiphcation  of  ceremonies 
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which  we  are  now  witnessing,  are  having  no  effect  on  the  public 
mind  always  more  sensitive  to  variations  of  ritual  than  to  errors 
of  doctrine  ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  alteration  of  the  Prayer  Book 
will  be  held  in  the  same  disfavour  if  it  comes  to  be  believed 
with  or  without  reason  that  it  requires  or  allows  Eucharistic 
ceremonies  all  but  identical  with  those  of  Bome,  and  receiving 
iheir  significance  or  justification  (as  is  not  denied  by  many  who 
use  them)  from  a  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  discernible  only  by 
a  distinction  too  subtle  for  most  minds  to  grasp  from  the  dogma 
to  which  our  own  Beformers  preferred  the  flames  of  Oxford  or 
of  Smithfield.  Hence,  therefore,  arises  a  serious  apprehension 
that  the  adoption  of  high  ritual,  Eucharistic  vestments,  and  the 
like— thoughtlessly  by  some,  with  a  definite  purpose  by  others — 
will  bring  about  if  persevered  in  what  probably  nothing  else 
could,  an  overwhelming  movement  towards  the  structural 
alteratian  of  our  Prayer  Book,  with  all  the  perplexity,  disunion, 
and  probably  schism  which  such  an  alteration  must  produce. 
We  shall  all  at  least,  I  trust,  weigh  well  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  such  a  step  before  we  allow  ourselves  to  introduce 
observances  into  our  churches  which,  whether  they  be  lawful  or 
not  (a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  decided),  appear  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  cope,  not  to 
have  been  in  use  in  England  at  either  of  the  periods  at  which 
their  lawfulness  is  supposed  to  have  been  re-enacted — the  reign 
of  Ehzabeth  and  the  Bestoration  of  the  Monarchy.  Let  us  give 
our  earnest  prayers,  dear  Brethren  in  the  Lord,  that  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  may  overrule  for  good  the  conflicting 
dangers  which  beset  the  x^erilous  times  in  which  our  lot  and 
ministry  are  cast." 

On  this  Reply,  which  contains  principles  just  as  odious,  false 
and  dangerous  as  those  of  the  ex- Bishop  of  Natal,  an  anony- 
mous author  of  great  wit,  remarkable  power  and  immense 
literary  resources,  immediately  published  "  Some  Remarks," 
which  deserve  to  be  well  circulated  throughout  the  diocese. 
From  this  pamphlet,  which  stands  amongst  the  books  at  the 
head  of  our  article,  we  make  a  few  extracts,  which  for  truth, 
force,  and  raciness  deserve  all  praise. 

Here  is  a  passage,  to  begin  mth,  which  is  a  fitting  com- 
ment on  Dr.  Jackson's  conception  of  the  **  Truth  and  Office 
[not  of  the  Church  of  the  Living  God,  but]  of  Public 
Opinion."  : — 

**  *  Public  opinion  '  has  legalised  adultery.  With  the  help  of 
the  thirsty  ten-pounders  soon  to  he  converted  into  seven- 
poimders,  and  the  great  beer  drinking  interest,  *  Public  opinion  * 
can  establish  Turkish  liberty  in  the  matter  of  wives,  and  the 
reUgion  of  the  Koran.  There  is  just  one  thing  *  Public  opinion  * 
cannot  do,  it  cannot  regulate  the  CHURCH,  because  a  Church 
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ruled  by  *  Public  opinion '  is  no  Church  at  aU,  but  only  % 
moustrous  abomination  to  be  washed  away  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Duty  requires  ns  to  use  active  exertion  against 
*  Public  opt n ion f'  both  in  religion  and  politics,  and  to  endeavour 
to  meet  and  resist  its  violence.  ^  Now,  as  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  he  must  choose  between  *  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Cathdie 
Church,'  and  *I  believe  in  the  British  Public'  The  cleigy 
constitute  the  Ecclesia  docens,  the  British  Public,  if  anything, 
the  Ecclesia  discens.  The  central  control  of  the  Papacy  is  better 
than  the  rule  of  *  Public  opinion.*  And  to  assimilate  the  ritual 
of  the  Church  to  Eome,  is  at  the  least  no  worse  than  to  fashicm 
it  after  the  model  of  the  British  Public."— (P.  9.) 

As  regards  the  Bishop*s  notices  that  ''elaborate  ritual 
observances  "  are  likely  to  be  accepted  ''  as  a  substitute  tat 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God,"  etc.,  etc. — ^the  following 
paragraph  is  pointed : — 

<<  The  Bishop  has  failed  in  making  out  the  Lincolnshire 
character.  He  has  mistaken  sluggishness  and  gravity  for 
devotion.  A  Lincolnshire  man  loves  and  cultivates  gravity. 
Not  that  he  studies  the  grave  sayings  of  the  ancient  and  modems. 
He  never  reads.  Beading  is  fatal  to  originality,  and  a  man 
addicted  to  reading  is  addicted  to  petty  larceny  in  stealing  the 
thoughts  of  others.  He  never  speaks,  it  is  easier  to  look  grave. 
He  just  opens  his  mouth  now  and  then  like  an  oyster,  and  if  he 
perceives  anything  he  does  not  like,  he  shuts  it  up  tight  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  He  is  a  corpuscular  philosopher.  He  believes 
in  what  he  sees.  Mind,  he  has  not  borrowed  his  philosophy,  as 
he  hates  the  sight  of  a  book.  It  is  innate.  He  has  no  notion 
of  a  ghost,  or  of  any  invisible  being,  cannot  tell  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  a  natural  body  and  a  spiritual  body,  or 
between  a  vmble  and  invisible  substance.  The  only  notion  that  a 
carpenter  has  of  a  bodyiis  that  it  is  something  he  can  plane,  and 
saw,  and  chisel.  The  grocer's  only  notion  of  substance  is  a 
pound  of  butter,  or  a  bit  of  cheese  that  he  can  put  into  the 
scales  and  weigh.  A  lawyer's  idea  of  a  spiritual,  invisible, 
glorified  body,  but  still  a  body,  is  a  sovereign  that  he  can  put 
out  of  one  palm  into  the  other,  and  look  at  it  in  all  points  of 
the  comimss,  and  ring  on  his  desk,  to  see  whether  it  is  good 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  Li  dealing  with  the  misbelievers, 
you  must  show  that  a  gross  lump  of  anything  cannot  be  ground 
into  rationality,  or  thumped  into  a  passion.  A  rough  bit  of 
an^i;hing  cannot  be  filed,  and  poHshed,  and  rubbed  up  with  sand 
paper  into  a  faculty  that  will  tell  you  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  This  faculty  is  a  gift  from  the  great  Artificer, 
and  has  its  seat  in  the  soul.  And  the  soul  is  an  invisible 
substance  that  cannot  be  sawn  and  chiselled  like  a  piece  of 
wood,   or  crumble  to  dust,  or  be  divided,  and  therefore  is 
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naturally  immortal.  Then,  when  you  have  got  so  far^  you  can 
ascend  horn  the  existence  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  to  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  the  devotion  due  unto 
Him."— (Pp.  14,  16.) 

And  again,  as  regards  the  \dew  which  Public  Opinion — ^the 
Bishop's  final  arbiter  of  divine  truth  and  ecclesiastical  polity — 
takes  of  the  Diocese : — 

"  I  neither  drive  the  public  nor  work  for  it.  I  am  not 
laughing  at  it,  or  despising  it,  I  am  only  going  to  state  a  fact. 
Well,  then,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Public  Opinion  of  Lincoln- 
shire, the  diocese  is  a  sort  of  Paradise  of  saints — all  holy  and 
learned  priests,  all  devout  squires  and  smock-frock  tenants,  all 
sober  and  reverent  chawbacons  *  and  chaste  milkmaids.  The 
Bishop  holds  an  assize,  (the  forms  used  in  the  civil  courts  were 
borrowed  from  the  Church),  the  crier  opens  the  Court  *  Oyez  I 
Oyez!  all  persons  summoned  answer  to  your  names.'  The 
Bishop  delivers  a  Charge  supposed  to  be  grounded  on  the 
•calendar  of  the  presentiments,  but  no  liheUi  are  exhibited  in 
Court.  The  title  *  Concernbiq  the  Parishioners,'  in  Bishop 
Sanderson's  Articles  of  Visitation,  has  utterly  vanished.  The 
judge  goes  away  'wdthout  trying  a  single  offender,  and  the  diocese 
is  peace.  Is  it  lawful  to  ask  whether  this  peace  is  a  hopeful 
sign  ?  whether  it  is  good  to  be  without  a  struggle  ?  Is  it  always 
good  for  the  wounded  man  to  lose  the  fever  of  the  wound,  with 
the  agony  of  throbbing  pain,  and  to  become  so  very  cool  and 
quiet  ?  Then  this  coolness  and  quiet  will  go  on  and  on  till  the 
man  has  become  as  cold  as  ice  and  as  quiet  as  death — a  coi*pso 
to  be  committed  to  the  grave  till  the  judgment  of  the  great 
-day,"— (Pp.  29,  80.) 

Here  we  think  it  right  to  place  on  record  certain  facts 
and  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  singular  treatment  which  Dr. 
Deane,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  received  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  in  tho 
August  of  1865.  The  clergy  were  formally  cited  to  elect 
proctors  in  Convocation  for  the  diocese,  at  which  many  believe 
the  bishop  has  no  right  to  be  present  whatever.  The  follow- 
ing we  take  from  the  newspapers  : — 

**  The  Rev.  F.  H.  Deane  (Stainton-le-Vale) :  Are  we  allowed, 
my  lord,  to  ask  the  candidates  any  questions  ? 

The  Bishop  :  No. 

Mr.  Deane  :  Nor  their  proposers  and  seconders  ? 

The  Bishop:  No!" 

The  whole  proceedings  were  thus  cut  and  dried,  planned 
by  officialBy   under  a  not  very  polite — or  at   all  events,  a 

*  A  LinoofaiBhire  proyineialism    for    **  fann-labonrer*'    apparently.-^ 
Ed.  UJL 
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monosyllabic  chairman,  whose  right  to  preside  is  qnestionAble, 
and  therefore  were  simply  empty  shams. 

Afterwards,  however,  the  Bishop  rolnnteered  the  follow- 
ing lame  apology  for  his  strange  conduct,  and  enmiciated 
yiews  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  "  Public  Opinion " 
theory : — 

'<  The  Bishop  in  returning  thanks,  expressed  bis  satisfaction 
at  the  unanimity  which  had  prevailed.  [What  delicate  satire 
here  !]  He  had  been  asked  one  question  to  which  he  had  given 
what  he  was  afraid  would  be  considered  a  curt  reply,  and  he 
regretted  to  see  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  had  left,  as 
he  wished  to  explain  that  his  (the  Bishop's)  answer  had  been 
dictated  by  a  Tvdsh  to  preserve  the  regularity  of  the  meeting. 
He  would  mention  the  rationale  of  the  rules  which  governed 
this  meeting.  In  many  respects  their  proceedings  were  like 
those  attending  the  election  of  members  of  parliament,  and  in 
some  respects  they  differed  and  always  had  differed,  and  he 
trusted  ever  would  differ.  First,  they  had  no  canvassing  and 
no  meetings  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those  put  forward.  Those 
elected  were  chosen  by  free  consent  of  the  clergy 'of  the  whole 
diocese,  and  chosen  not  with  a  view  to  this  or  that  opinion, 
because  that  would  make  them  mere  delegates,  but  because  they 
were  believed  to  be  the  most  active,  the  most  wise,  and  the 
most  pious  amongst  their  brethren,  and  consequently  the  fittest 
to  be  trusted  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  the 
diocese  for  which  they  go." 

Dr.  Deane's  comment  in  a  '*  Letter  to  the  Bishop,"  which 
fell  like  a  bomb-sheU  amongst  the  cringing  and  the  timid, 
concluded  as  follows  : — 

**  At  a  time  when  throughout  the  land  prayer  is  being 
unceasingly  offered  that  we  may  send  fit  men  to  represent  us  in 
Convocation,  a  presbyter,  however  humble,  should  hardly  have 
been  ruled  out  of  order  in  his  attempt  as  an  honest  man  to  satisfy 
his  consricnce  before  (fivinfj  his  vote.  My  Lord,  I  claim  for  myself 
and  brother  presbyters  the  right  to  know  the  opinions  of  those 
who  seek  to  represent  us,  a  right  dear  to  every  Englishman,  be 
he  parson  or  peasant. 

**  For  myself  I  feel  heartily  ashamed  that  I  should  have 
been  present  at  such  an  utterly  hollow  sham  (with  the  exception 
of  the  noble  and  manly  speech  of  Chancellor  Massingberd,  and 
the  free  and  independent  election  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Miles)  as 
that  enacted  under  your  Lordship's  ruling  this  afternoon. 

''  I  yield  to  no  one  in  your  Lordship's  diocese  in  the  prayer- 
ful determination  of  at  all  times  rendering  to  your  Lordship  as 
my  Father  in  God  a  ready  filial  obedience,  but  even  as  our  own 
sons  when  grown  to  man's  estate  may  claim  some  respect  at 
their  father's  hands,  so  I  humbly  conceive,  though  there  may 
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exist  a  good  legal  reason  for  your  Lordship's  presence  over- 
shadowing the  freedom  of  our  election,  yet  if  a  portion  of  your 
presbyters  are  to  be  cited  for  the  election  of  theii'  representatives, 
they  should  not  have  been  deprived  of  a  right  of  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  those  who  sought  the  honour  of  representing 
them  which  I  presume  (if  Convocation  is  not  the  farce  the 
World  says  it  is)  they  possess  in  common  with  the  humblest  lay 
elector  throughout  the  land." 

This  manly  protest  wrought  a  great  work — so  great  in 
fjEu;t  that  the  autocratic  authorities  in  April  last  were  unable 
to  repeat  the  pleasant  farce  of  the  previous  August.  When, 
through  certain  changes  and  promotions,  the  office  of  Proctor 
again  became  vacant,  the  school  so  well  represented  by 
Dr.  Deane  mustered  in  some  force,  and  created  a 
diversion  of  more  than  common  interest.  On  this  occasion 
speakers  were  unmuzzled.  Mr.  Bainbridge  Smith's  and  Mr. 
Mossman's  speeches  were  of  no  common  merit,  while  the 
pertinent  remarks  of  Dr.  Deane — so  full  of  truth  and  so 
exceedingly  well-timed  —  have  thoroughly  done  their  work. 
The  miserable  practice  of  not  having  even  weekly,  but  only 
monthly  communions  (! !)  at  the  Cathedral,  has  given  way 
before  the  outspoken  condemnation  of  a  very  remarkable  man  ; 
while  his  reference  to  the  scandals  of  last  Easter  Sunday, 
when  its  altar  was  draped  in  black  in  honour  of  a  clerical 
pluralist,  and  the  new  archdeacon  passed  over  his  Risen  Lord 
and  Master  to  glorify  a  departed  precentor*  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Catholics  would  have  charitably  prayed  for  the 
deceased  dignitary,  but  the  ** tender  mercies"  of  a  Protestant 
archdeacon  **  are  cruel."  The  archdeacon — possibly  acting 
as  a  tool  of  other  people — lauded  him,  in  fulsome  phraseology, 
and  so  cruelly  satirizQ^  the  dead.      Some  of  the  energetic 

•  The  following  letter  is  taken  from  the  Lincoln  Gazette  of  April  7th, 
1866  i—TJie  Late  Precentor.— To  the  Editor :  I  have  just  read  in  thfe  Lin- 
colnshire Chronicle  an  extract  from  the  sermon  of  the  Sub-dean,  delivered 
in  the  Cathedral  on  Simday  last,  containing  a  fulsome  eulogy  upon  the  merits 
of  the  most  notorious  pluralist  of  the  English  Church,  and  descanting, 
forsooth,  upon  his  Christian  \drtue8 !  I  am  not  alone  (for  the  city  rings 
with  in<^gnation)  in  considering  this  an  outrage  upon  the  common  sense  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  delivery  of  such  unmerited,  untrue,  and  uncalled 
for  eulogy,  as  the  greatest  desecration  of  the  Cathedral  pulpit  since  the  days 
of  Bemigius.  Those  who  know  the  Sub- dean  are  charitable  enough  to 
suppose  that  he  has  either  been  imposed  upon  as  to  the  real  character  of  his 
late  colleague,  or  that  he  never  troubled  himself  to  enquire.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  descant  upon  the  deeds  of  one  who  was  the  reverse  of  an  orna- 
ment to  his  sacred  calling  from  the  hour  of  his  ordination  to  that  of  his 
death ;  and  I  write  this  merely  as  a  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of 
Ijincoln,  against  the  attempt  to  transform  avarice  into  liberalty,  and  worldly 
mindedness  into  Christianity. — ^Yours,  d:c.,  A  Chubchman.  Minster  Yard, 
April  6tb,  1866. 
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people  who  had  so  unmerciftdly  "  tea-potted  "  the  archdeacon, 
since  his  advent  in  the  Lincobi  diocese,  are  no  donbt  the 
real  culprits.* 

And  this  naturally  brings  ns  to  a  certain  paragraph  of 
facts — all  of  which  are  apparently  true,  and  none  of  which 
have  been  contradicted — having  direct  reference  to  plnralisU, 
and  the  manner  in  which  patronage  has  been  dispensed  both 
by  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  paragraph 
went  the  round  of  the  papers  some  months  ago.  Here  it  is, 
enshrined  in  the  plain-spoken  comments  of  the  Orb  news- 
paper, a  publication,  supported  mainly  by  a  munificent  liberal 
M.P.,  which  has  a  large  circulation  in  the  mannfiactniing 
districts : — 

''  Church  Scandals. — There  are  some  scandals  so  black 
and  sad  that,  even  when  impelled  by  duty,  we  instinctively 
shrink  from  dwelling  upon  them ;  but  it  does  not  do  to  cover 
up  the  festering  sore,  or  to  leave  unprobed  the  mortifying 
wound,  and  surely  no  wound  that  the  Church  can  receive  is  so 
deep  and  real  a  one  as  that  which  she  receives  from  the  cormp- 
tion  and  worldly- mindedness  of  those  within  her  pale.  In  the 
midst  of  much  real  poverty  of  the  clergy,  who  are  thanking 
God  and  the  human  and  sympathising  poor,  but  one  remove 
from  their  own  state,  for  old  shoes,  old  hats,  old  coats,  and 
old  shirts,  we  have  only  too  many  of  those  followers  of  Judas 
who  bore  the  bag,  and  who  disgrace  and  degrade  the  Chureb, 
make  infidels,  and  help  scoffers  by  their  utter  recklessness  of  all 
decency.  An  indignant  nation  sometimes  rises  in  anger  against 
these  things,  and  then  tlie  danger  is  that  good  and  bad  may 
bo  swept  away  in  the  people's  ^vrath,  that  the  corrupted  Church 
may  share  the  fate  of  its  corrupters,  and,  as  in  the  French 
Revolution,  religion  itself  be  banished  out  of  the  land,  or  into 
the  sharp,  but  often  healthy  and  purifying,  fire  of  j>ersecution. 
To  vaiy  the  talc  of  commercial  distress,  failure,  and  swindling, 
which  is  so  rife  now,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  daily 
journals  startles  the  decent  and  enrages  the  conscientious  by  an 
announcement  which  makes  the  ears  of  Churchmen  tingle,  and 
their  faces  burn  with  blushes.  Here  is  the  precious  document : 
it   appeared  days   ago.     It  has  not  been  contradicted.    We 

•  •*  On  this  commemoration  of  the  Besnrrection  Day,  [the  Gsthednl 
altar  being  draped  in  black  1]  we,  like  the  Apostles  referred  to  in  the  text, 
are  called  upon  to  contemplate  a  sepulchre.  Four  and  twenty  hours  ha^ 
not  passed"  [thus  Pretyman  deceased  wholly  obscures  Good  Friday]  *^ since 
the  grave  yawned  to  swallow  up  one  whose  name  will  be  ever  linked,**  ete., 
etc.,  "  and  whoso  venerable  presence,"  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  **  But,  Brethren, 
while  we  speak  thus  of  present  sorrow  at  the  sepulchre,"  [t.^.,  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Lincoln  Precentor  and  not  of  the  World*s  Bedeemer]  .  .  .  and 
BO  on  in  strains  of  vulgar  profanity  or  overdone  language,  for  half  a  oohunii 
of  the  Lincoln  newspaper.    Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast 
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waited  in  hope,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  sign  has  been  made 
of  any  disclaimer  which  abates  by  one  jot  the  infamy  as  it  is 
here  plainly  announced : — 

^  The  diocese  of  Lincoln  seems  favourable  to  the  growth  of  pluralista. 
Some  days  ago  the  son  of  a  late  Bishop  was  called  upon  hy  death  to 
resign  a  yearly  income  of  £4,000  from  several  benefices  ;  and  there  arc 
at  least  five  remaining  dignitaries  whose  nests  are  most  comfortably 
feathered.  The  Dean  of  Lincoln  holds  a  living  of  £1,700  a-year  in 
addition  to  his  decanal  revenue  of  £1,200  or  £1,600.  ITie  Archdeacon 
of  lincoln  is  content  with  three  small  pickings  to  the  tune  of  £500,  in 
addition  to  his  canonry  of  £1000  ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  has  not  only  his  £10<M),  but  a  living  of  £800.  The  Sub-dean 
of  Lincoln  has  also  his  £1000,  and  £618  into  the  bargain  as  Rector  and 
Archdeacon.  But  the  best  instance  of  all  is  that  of  another  Archdeacon 
holding  a  hving  of  £1,200  a-year,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  for  his 
performance  of  the  celebrated  archidiaconal  functions.  As  he  happened 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  such  good  things  already,  and  as  he  further  did 
not  know  a  note  of  music,  he  was  miule  Precentor  of  Lincoln  with  a 
salary  of  £1000,  and  the  duty  of  regulating  all  the  music  of  the  cathedral, 
besides  chanting  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and  singing  the  Litany 
three  days  in  the  week.  Meanwhile  the  minor  canons  have  stipends  of 
£150  a-year,  which  shows  at  least  that  Lincoln  has  profoundly  studied 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Talents.' 

*'  Now,  what  can  be  said  to  this  ?  Alas,  nothing.  About 
simony  so  flagrant  as  is  here  exposed  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  to  hand  over  the  facts  to  the  Liberation  Society  as  an 
acceptable  gift  more  precious  to  them  than  silver  or  gold.  All 
we  can  say  is,  to  urge  again  upon  the  nation  that  the  clergy 
shall  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  patronage,  nothing  to 
do  with  money.  The  most  corrupt  and  the  most  unjust 
stewards  the  Church  has  ever  had  have  been  those  who  minis- 
tered at  her  altars.  From  Eli  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  they 
have,  with  rare  exceptions,  shown  that  they  were  utterly  unfit 
to  deal  with  the  treasures  with  which  good  men  have  endowed 
God's  House  and  Service.  How  piously  inclined  the  singing 
men  and  boys  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  must  feel  as  they  stand 
beside  their  accomplished  and  conscientious  Precentor,  who  gets 
a  thousand  a-year  for  doing  what  he  cannot  do,  whilst  they  get 
some  thirty  pounds  for  doing  well  the  work  he  leaves  undone. 
We  wonder  if  they  ever  remember  the  words  of  Our  Lord  when 
they  sing  there :  *  It  is  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  a 
House  of  Prayer,  but  you  have  made  it  * — What  ?" 

To  proceed  still  further.  Clergy  who  have  been  licensed 
to  reside  away,  like  Mr.  Fynes-Clinton^  the  feeble  apologist 
for  Protestant  Calvinism,  disbelief  in  sacraments,  and  a 
Puritan  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  are  tolerated  and  helped. 
People  "  with  Broad  Church  proclivities'* — that  is  the  phrase, 
we  beUeve — quiet  sympathisers  with  Dr.  Colenso,  are  petted 
and  patronised ;  dry  Anglicans  who  would  perpetuate  a  state 
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of  dull  indolence  and  magnificent  insnlarity  become  Pre- 
bendaries and  Bnral  Deans ;  clergymen  like  Mr.  Brooks  and 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Nottingham  are  allowed,  nnrebnked,  to 
profane  the  Holy  Sacrament  by  administering  It  in  the 
evening.*  At  Boston  and  other  large  towns  this  frightful 
practice  is  spreading,  so  that  instead  of  remaining ''a  mystery" 
it  becomes  what  from  personal  knowledge  and  sound  informa- 
tion we  should  hesitate  to  describe.  If  *^  Public  Opinion" 
asked  that  it  should  be  abolished  altogether,  we  hardly  see 
what  answer  the  spiritual  ruler  of  the  diocese  (considering  his 
publicly-expressed  principles)  could  give  to  the  proposition. 
In  truth  it  is  melancholy  to  mark  how  many  are  ever  ready  to 
place  Catholic  Light  and  S3riptural  Truth  under  a  bushel. 
The  love  and  fear  of  the  World ;  a  sensitive  timidity  lest  those 
in  higher  positions  should  express  disapprobation ;  an  undue 
craving  after  popular  applause,  and  (too  frequently,  we  fear,) 
a  forgetfulness  of  what  issues  hang  upon  a  plain,  outspoke 
and  Catholic  policy,  mar  the  good  intentions  and  wither  the 
feeble  eiforts  of  platitude-loving  dignitaries.  The  present  is  a 
period  needing  special  labourers  for  the  work  of  Catholic 
Bevival — a  needful  preparation  for  the  greater  work  of  Cor- 
porate Be -union,  soon  to  become  a  political  as  well  as  a 
religious  question — a  momentous  question  of  pressing  im- 
portance. And  if  the  state  of  too  many  parts  of  the  I^coln 
diocese  does  not  make  the  hearts  of  its  rulers  and  dignitaries 
verily  sink  within  them,  they  must  be  either  very  indifierent 
or  exceedingly  duU. 

Here  turning  to  the  bright  side  of  the  subject,  we  must 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  Church  Progress  in  Lincoln- 
shire during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Cathohc 
Bevival  was  probably  later  in  reaching  this  comer  of  the 
English  Church  than  almost  anywhere  else ;  but  now  we 
honestly  believe  it  may,  on  a  fair  comparison,  hold  its  own 
with  almost  any  other  large  distiict. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  our  readers  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place,  we  propose  to  take,  first,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  the  county  ;  secondly, 
a  very  tliinly-peopled  country  district,  and  compare  the  state 
of  things  ten  years  ago  Avith  what  it  is  now. 

The  town  which  we  select  shall  be  Louth.  Ten  years  ago 
the  consecrated  buildings  in  Louth  consisted  of  the  ancient 

*  We  wish,  in  all  charity,  to  ask  if  there  bo  any  single  "  innovation" 
introduced  by  any  '*  ultra  ritualist,"  so  called,  greater  than  this  pestilent 
practice,  bo  properly  denounced  by  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and 
Oxford? 
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church  of  S.  James,  known  to  almost  everyhody,  by  repute  at 
least,  as  one  of  the  noblest  parish  churches  in  England,  and 
a  kind  of  chapel-of-ease,  called  Trinity  Church.  Of  this  last 
it  is  sufScient  to  say  that  it  was  built  about  thirty  years  ago, 
in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  vicar,  by  a  retired  Puritan 
grocer.  It  was  octagonal  in  shape,  built  on  the  model  of 
Rowland  Hill's  Tabernacle.  It  was  erected  with  the  avowed 
object  of  counteracting  and  opposing  the  too-extreme  Church 
teaching  and  tendencies  of  the  vicar.  That  that  teaching  and 
those  tendencies  would  not  now  be  looked  upon  as  very 
extreme,  may  be  sufficiently  evidenced  .by  the  following  facts. 
The  vicar  was  giving  some  directions  to  a  newly-engaged 
curate  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  expected  him  to  conduct  his 
*•  pulpit  exercises  *' — he  thinks  this  is  the  correct  phrase — 
"You  may  rap  out,"  said  the  ecclesiastical  superior  to  his 
subordinate,  **  as  much  as  ever  you  please  against  Popery,  but 
remember  this,  I'U  never  allow  one  word  to  be  uttered  in  my 
pulpit  against  Dissent  or  Dissenters."  And  it  was  not  only 
in  the  piilpit  that  the  Vicar  felt  himself  called  upon  to  maintain 
unimpaired  the  Protestant  chai*acter  of  his  ministrations.  He 
carried  his  zeal  into  the  region  of  taste  and  the  domain  of 
aesthetics.  The  cemetery  of  Louth  is  the  ancient  churchyard 
of  S.  Mary's,  one  of  the  many  thousand  churches  swept  away 
by  the  great  storm  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  cemetery,  a 
gentleman,  an  architect  of  some  taste,  wished  to  place  a 
monument  in  memory  of  a  little  girl,  a  relative  of  his.  He 
drew  a  design  for  a  lily ;  a  marble  stem,  branching  out  into 
two  leaves,  with  the  flower  in  the  centre.  When  this  design 
was  submitted  to  the  Vicar,  he  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  placed 
in  the  cemetery  until  the  leaves  were  cut  away ;  on  the  gi'ound 
that  the  lateral  leaves  and  the  upright  lily  would  convey  to 
beholders  the  idea  of  a  cross.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
Vicar  of  Loutli  had  no  intention  of  allowing  Popery  to  creep 
into  his  parish  for  lack  of  vigilance  on  his  part.  This  gentle- 
man, in  addition  to  having  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  12,000 
souls  who  compose  the  population  of  Louth,  was  also  Vicar  of 
an  important  coimtry  parish,  some  miles  distant,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1000.  He  was  also  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
Few  will  wonder  that  with  such  a  state  of  things,  sin  and  schism 
flourished  and  abounded.  Baptists,  Independents,  WesleyauF, 
Ranters,  one  or  two  other  sects  of  Methodists,  Swedenborgiaup, 
Mormonites,  had  each  their  numerous  adherents.  And 
Christ's  poor — where  were  they — Ah  !  where  indeed  ?  Where 
could  they  go,  with  their  ovm  Church,  built  for  them  in  the  Ages 
of  Faith,  bristling  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  fortresses, 
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in  the  shape  of  pews,  in  which  pride  and  selfishness  had 
stoutly  intrenched  themselves  ? 

About  six  years  ago,  a  new  Yicar  succeeded,  an  appoint- 
ment, by  the  way,  of  .the  present  Bishop.  We  have  not  time 
to  describe  all  the  steps  in  the  process  of  building  up  the 
Church  of  God.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving 
results  as  they  appear  now  after  six  years*  work.  We  will 
begin  with  the  Parish  Church.  Instead  of  being  closed  firom 
Simday  to  Sunday,  it  has  the  Daily  Ser\ice  of  Praise  and 
Prayer.  Instead  of  monthly  Conmiunions,  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
is  now  oflfered  weekly.  Much  has  been  done  to  make  the 
material  fabric  of  God's  House  somewhat  more  befitting  its 
holy  purpose.  The  huge  three-decker  has  been  removed: 
several  of  the  magnificent  windows  have  been  filled  with  very 
good  painted  glass,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
in  providing  articles  of  Church  furniture. 

A  new  church  of  considerable  architectural  beauty,  S. 
Michael's,  has  been  built  and  consecrated,  the  Ritual  in  which 
is,  we  are  told,  considerably  in  advance  of  the  Parish  Church, 
though  even  there  the  Sunday  Service  is,  we  believe,  semi- 
choral.  The  Incumbent  of  S.  Michael's  is  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Branch  of  the  E  .C.U.  Another  Church  is  contemplated,  if 
not  already  begun.  But  what  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  sign 
of  the  times  we  reserve  for  the  last.  Trinity  Church,  to  which 
reference  has  been  previously  made,  was  offered  to  be  endowed 
by  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  :  but  only  upon  condition 
that  tlie  singular  building,  erected  after  the  model  of  the 
London  Tabernacle,  should  be  pulled  down,  and  a  Church-like 
edifice  take  its  place.  This  has  been  done,  notwithstanding 
the  incumbent  and  trustees  were  all,  probably,  strong  Puritans. 
**  Veniunt  a  dote  sagitta." 

"VVe  must,  in  passing  give  a  momentary  glance  at  Tetney, 
the  largo  agricultural  parish  held  in  plurality  by  the  former 
vicar  of  Loutli.  The  present  excellent  and  zealous  vicar  of 
Tetney,  another  appointment  of  Dr.  Jackson's,  found  his 
magniticent  cliurch  not  merely  dilapidated,  but  positively 
ruinous.  It  has  now  been  rebuilt,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  thorouglily  satisfactory  restorations  of  which  Lincolnshire 
or  any  other  county  in  England  can  boast.  Here,  too,  the 
Church's  Daily  Mattin  Office  is  said,  but  we  fear  as  yet  there 
are  only  monthly  celebrations.  We  have  taken  the  case  of 
Loutli,  not  because  it  is  by  any  means  an  extreme  instance  of 
Churcli  Revival,  but  because  we  happen  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances. 

In  the  town  of  Great  Grimsby  the  progress  of  the  Church 
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has  been  far  more  striking,  because  things  had  fallen  to  a  very 
much  lower  depth  than  they  ever  did  at  Louth.  A  few  years 
ago  Grimsby  was  held  in  plurality  with  Hammersmith.  The 
vicar  only  kept  a  curate  at  Grimsby  for  half  the  year.  He 
was  in  residence  himself  the  other  half,  and  took  the  duty 
single  handed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this 
method  was  not  the  best  conceivable  for  securing  first-rate 
curates.  The  parisli  church,  a  very  fine  and  spacious  Abbey 
Church,  was  almost  in  ruins ;  and  we  have  been  told  by  a 
clergyman,  an  eye-witness,  that  out  of  a  population  of  12,000 
or  13,000,  he  has  known  the  morning  congregation  on  Sunday 
consist  of  five  persons,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one  ;  and  this 
repeatedly.  Forty  or  fifty  was  considered  a  very  large  con- 
gregation. When  things  were  so,  it  is  of  course  idle  to  talk 
of  daily  prayers,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Now  a  resident 
vicar,  with  a  staff  of  two  or  three  curates,  are  working  zeal- 
ously, with  schools  and  mission  chapels,  and  we  beUeve  with  a 
very  fair  measure  of  success. 

But  it  is  now  time  thot  we  proceed  to  our  promised  remarks 
relative  to  a  coimtry  district  in  Lincolnsliire.  We  propose  to 
take  the  neighbourhood  of  Wragby,  a  very  small  market  to\^ii 
of  600  population.  The  parishes  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  extremely  small,  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  churches  are 
for  the  most  part  small  too.  They  are  of  the  usual  North 
Lincolnshire  type,  having  consisted  originally  of  nave  and 
chancel,  always  north  or  south  aisle,  very  often  both,  and 
western  tower. 

Now  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  church  with  north  and  south 
aisle ;  and  very, often  they  have  been  deprived  of  both.  The 
reason  is  this :  an  archdeacon  of  Lincoln  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  finding  the  churches  of  his  archdeaconry  very  dilapidated, 
in  one  of  his  Charges  advised  the  churchwardens  to  pull  down 
the  aisles,  and  with  the  materials  so  gained,  repair  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  sacred  edifices.  The  churchwardens 
acted  upon  this  suggestion.  Taking  Wragby  as  a  centre,  with 
a  radius  of  ten  miles,  there  are,  we  should  say  at  a  single 
guess,  forty  or  fifty  of  these  churches  ;  and  hacked  and  hewed 
about  as  they  have  been  pitilessly  and  mercilessly,  for  more 
than  800  years,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  contain 
some  marvellously  beautiful  architectural  gem,  or  priceless 
relic  of  ancient  time.  One  might  almost  write  a  good-sized 
book  with  only  a  short  account  of  each  of  these  precious 
remains. 

Of  these  forty  or  fifty  churches,  we  believe  we  are  correct 
in  saying  that  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  not  one  in  which  an 
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attempt  even  had  been  made  in  the  way  of  restoration.  Now, 
in  probably  two-thirds  something  has  been  done  in  a  more  or 
less  satisfactory  manner.  No  one  who  had  not  seen  other 
parts  of  England  where  things  were  as  bad,  conld  have  con- 
ceived the  horrible  condition  of  squalor  and  degradation  to 
which  these  temples  of  the  Living  God  had  been  reduced. 
And  though  our  experience  is  not  large,  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt  if  there  were  any  other  district  in  England  where  the 
churches  were  in  so  universally  miserable  a  state,  with  scareely 
an  exception  to  prove  the  rule,  as  in  North  Lincolnshire.  Let 
us  glance  at  things  as  we  may  see  them  now.  The  churches 
of  Langton,  Minting,  East  and  West  Torrington,  Ranby, 
Wispington,  Snelland,  Linwood,  Ludford,  have  either  been 
rebuilt,  or  very  nicely  restored.*  But  the  architectural  gem 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  Holton,  upon  which  a  wonderful 
amount  of  expense  and  loving  care  have  been  freely  lavished. 
This  church  had  suffered  less  than  most  from  past  Vandalism. 
The  fabric  remained  entire,  as  it  had  originally  existed.  It 
has  been  most  excellently  restored.  Every  window  but  one 
has  been  filled  with  very  good  stained  glass ;  and  but  just 
recently  a  glorious  reredos  of  Mosaic  by  Salviati,  with  a  large 
central  cross  of  alabaster,  and  the  evangelistic  symbols  at  the 
sides,  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  £200.  In  no  parish 
in  England  is  **  God's  Acre"  better  cared  for,  or  in  more 
seemly  order.  Here  surely  there  would  seem  to  be  every 
appliance  needful  for  fuU  Catholic  Ritual. 

We  must  give  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  more 
spiritual  work  of  the  church.  Daily  prayers  are  said  at 
Wragby  itself,  in  consequence  of  an  old  endowment  for  the 
purpose,  at  Sotby,  E.  Barkwith,  Band,  Friesthorp,  Wickenby, 
and  West  Torrington,  all  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  drawn 
from  Wragby.  From  information  which  has  reached  us,  the 
movement  would  seem  to  have  made  greatest  progress  at  West 
Torrin^on.  In  this  littie  village  there  ai)pears  to  be  a  daily 
celebration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  choral  mattins  and 
evensong :  on  Sundays,  choral  celebration  and  evensong.  At 
this  latter  service  the  church  is  often  crammed  with  a  devout 
and  earnest  congregation.  There  are  also  frequent  processions. 
The  only  thing  wanting  to  the  full  revival  of  Catholic  Kitual 
would  seem  to  be  the  use  of  incense,  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  has  not  yet  been  used.  Probably  the  rector  knows  best 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  parish  and  congregation,  or  else 
we  cannot  imagine  why,  where  so  much  has  been  done,  the 

*  Chancels  have  been  built  at  Band,  Sotby,  and  East  Barkwith. 
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truly  scriptnral  and  primitive  practice  of  using  incense  should 
not  be  revived  with  the  best  results.  It  should  not  be  omitted 
to  state  that  at  West  Torrington  a  small  brotherhood,  the 
Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  has  been  founded,  which  is 
said  to  be  working  with  a  very  fair  amount  of  success. 

Once  more  let  us  assure  our  readers  that  what  we  have 
given  is  the  merest  selection  ;  and  that  the  selection  has  been 
made  upon  no  other  principle  than  what  we  hope  may  approve 
itself  as  a  reasonable  one, — namely,  that  of  our  happening  to 
have  means  of  full  and  accurate  information  respecting  the 
places  and  districts  mentioned. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Catholic  progress  may  be  still 
greater  in  other  parts  of  the  diocese.  Indeed  from  what  we 
have  heard  incidentally,  this  is  certainly  the  case  in  Notting- 
hamshire, especially  in  ritualism, — that  is,  taking  the  county  as 
a  whole.  Again,  we  may  mention  a  fact  which  came  to  our 
knowledge  quite  casually  but  the  other  day,  and  which  is  as 
satisfactory  as  it  is,  we  believe,  unprecedented.  At  Harmston, 
a  little  village  near  Lincoln,  the  Wesleyans  have  closed  their 
meeting-house,  and  come  over  in  a  body  to  the  Church. 
Doinine,  opus  tuum  in  medio  annorum  vivifica  iUtid.  In  medio 
annonun  notum  fades. 

Finally,  we  irB,w  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion.  Declining 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  many  excellent  people  who  have  good 
cause  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  strangers  have  been 
brought  into  the  diocese,  and  appointed  over  the  heads  of  the 
hardworking  and  the  energetic  to  high  official  posts ;  we 
cannot,  nevertheless,  conclude  without  expressing  a  sincere 
hope  that  the  *'  good  men  and  true"  of  the  diocese  may  not  be 
overlooked  again.  The  bishop  has  notoriously  made  some 
grievous  mistakes,  which  even  the  ties  of  private  friendship 
should  not  have  allowed  him  to  perpetrate  ;  while  some  of  the 
Cathedral  appointments  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  real 
strength  of  the  diocese,  however,  lies,  first,  in  the  influence  of 
the  old-fashioned  Conservatives,  who  unwittingly  are  assisting 
the  Catholic  cause,  by  preserving  ancient  traditions,  though 
may-be  they  are  blindlv  hindering  necessary  changes;  and 
secondly,  in  the  active,  telling,  and  important  labours  of  the 
considerable  and  steadily-increasing  Catholic  school.  The 
latter  have  made  themselves  felt.  Where  they  are  not,  as  at 
Nottingham,  Roman  Catholicism  is  potent  and  triumphant. 
Where  they  are,  the  Romans  are  not.  They  are  a  power  in 
the  diocese,  hated,  feared,  misrepresented  by  some — ^because, 
as  everywhere  else  in  England — ^they  set  an  example  which  it 
is  easier  to  cry  down  than  to  imitate ;  but  loved  and  respected 
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by  those  who  have  heard  the  Gospel  from  their  lips  and  are 
realizing  once  more  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Cathdie 
Church,  they  shall  have  their  reward  if  they  neither  iaSl  nor 
faint. 

The  old  has  passed  away,  marred  by  siq  and  weakened  by 
imperfection,  and  returns  not  again.  The  special  sanctity  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  era  is  gone,  it  may  be  for  ever.  The  qpirit 
of  S.  Hugh  has  departed.  Worldlmess  and  schism,  heresy 
and  fanaticism  stood  forward  to  work  their  miserable  works ; 
while  the  angels  of  God  might  have  shed  teurs  at  the  min  and 
destruction  effected.  The  waters  of  desolation  rose  high  and 
strong.  But  again  the  National  Church  lives.  There  is  a 
new  Reformation  and  a  better.  The  coarse-minded  Protestants 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  have  scarcely  any  representatives 
now.  Aybner  and  Bullingham — God  be  thanked !  as  regards 
their  wanton  and  wicked  robbery  of  God's  houses,  are  without 
successors.  Men  have  learnt  to  estimate  accurately  both  the 
flagrant  disobedience  and  anti-christian  lawlessness  of  too 
many  of  the  Beformers,  while  popular  taste  runs  counter  to 
their  coarse  wit  and  ribald  profanity.  Negations  are  powerless 
and  of  small  value.  Only  the  Old  Faith  of  the  undivided 
Church  can  work  a  change.  Only  the  religion  of  Pentecost 
will  serve  for  the  hour  of  death  and  the  passage  of  Jordan. 
All  else  fails.  Let  the  Cross  be  uplifted  therefore,  and  in  no 
ambiguous  language  let  the  Truth  be  preached.  Once  more 
let  the  altar  be  spread  daily,  and  crowds  gathered  to  the 
eartlily  throne  of  our  Incarnate  God.  Then  shall  He  bless — 
then  shall  His  rich  but  undeserved  Promises  be  fulfilled  :  "  I 
will  restore  to  you  the  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten,  the 
canker-worm  and  the  caterpillar  and  the  palmer- worm" — ^the 
Puritan,  the  Protestant  and  the  Sceptic — "my  great  army 
which  I  sent  among  you.  And  ye  shall  eat  in  plenty  and 
be  satisfied,  and  praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that 
hath  dealt  wondrously  with  you ;  and  my  people  shall  not  be 
ashamed !" 
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No.  XXI. — Letter  from  Gregory  the  Metropolitan  of 
Chios,  to  a  Member  of  the  Eastern  Church  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  following  very  interesting  letter,  first  published  in  The 
Churchman  is  reprinted  here  at  the  suggestion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished He-unionist. 

Most  Esteemed  Sir, — ^I  have  read  with  the  greatest  spiritual 
gladness  your  honoured  letter,  and  ascribed  glory  and  thanks 
to  the  God  of  peace  and  love,  Who  has  raised  up  at  this  critical 
juncture,  when  overweening  rationahsm,  or  rather  private 
opinion,  is  raging  against  Christian  Truth, — has  raised  up,  I 
say,  in  the  most  powerful  and  God-fearing  Great  Britain, 
'^  wise  and  understanding  and  prudent  men,"  zealous  for  the 
unity  of  the  Churches;  by  which  the  supremacy  of  private 
opinion  would  be  most  completely  defeated :  namely,  that 
unrestricted  liberty  of  thought  in  matters  of  Rehgion  which 
was  first  proclaimed  in  Germany  in  the  16th  century  ;  that  is, 
the  infaUibility  and  deification  of  faUible  individual  reason, 
which  has  unquestionably  been  the  source  of  will-worship  or 
religious  pyrrhonism. 

Glory  then  and  honour  to  you  and  to  the  other  wise  and 
honourable  men  who  are  working  and  labouring,  in  a  manner 
approved  of  God,  for  the  unity  of  the  Churches. 

Our  Lord  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  when  coming  to 
His  voluntary  Passion,  left  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  His  holy 
Church,  Peace  and  Love.  **  Peace  " — He  said  to  His  holy 
disciples  and  Apostles — "  My  peace  I  leave  with  you  ;"  **A  new 
commandment  give  I  imto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 
Every  Christian,  every  genuine  disciple  of  our  Saviour,  follow- 
ing this  divine  commandment,  ought  therefore  to  work  for  the 
spiritual  unity  of  those  who  believe  in  Him. 

Wherefore  I,  commending  your  zeal  for  the  union  of  the 
Anghcan  and  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  declare  that  with 
God's  help  I  also  will  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  abihty,  to 
co-operate  (always  in  a  proper  and  canonical  manner)  for  the 
advancement  of  the  work  of  this  saving  unity,  so  acceptable  to 
God :  and  that  the  rather  as  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
difficult  as  some  suppose :  because,  however  the  Anglican 
Church  greatly  differs  from  ours  in  particular  points,  yet  at  the 
same  time  it  agrees  in  general  principles  much  more  than  with 
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Bomanism  or  Protestantism.  For  the  Anglican,  equaUj  with 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  accepts  as  the  supreme  and 
infallible  criterion  of  Christian  Truth,  the  Word  of  God,  that  is 
the  Holy  Scripture,  interpreted  however  by  sacred  Tradition, 
as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the  godly-wise  Fathers  of  all 
times  and  places  (which  is  the  expression  of  the  Catholic  sense 
of  the  Church),  and  logical  enquiry  and  inyestigation. 
Bomanism  indeed  receives  the  Divine  Word,  but  rejects  logical 
enquiry  and  investigation  ;  imposing  on  the  Christian  blind 
submission  and  obedience  to  the  infallible  declarations  forsooth 
of  the  Boman  Pontiff:  but  Protestantism  again  accepts  indeed 
logical  and  intelligent  enquiry,  but  rejects  sacred  and  living 
tradition ;  which  comprehends  the  common  opinion  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  fulness,  or  the  true  and  inner  unity.  Thus 
Bomanism  concentrates  all  Ecclesiastical  life  and  thought  in  a 
certain  privileged  order,  or  rather  in  one  supreme  individuality: 
but  Protestantism,  erring  in  the  opposite  extreme,  divides  the 
One  Church  into  a  thousand  individual  Churches — if  Churches 
they  can  be  called — without  any  common  bond  or  centre  of 
unity  ;  so  constituting  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Divine  truths  contained  in  Holy  Scripture,  individual 
opinion — than  which  what  can  be  more  liable  to  error?  A 
convincing  proof  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  multitude  of 
heresies,  which  have  everywhere  sprung  up  in  Protestantism, 
and  the  religious  turbulence  or  anarchy  of  individual  opinion 
which  prevails  in  it. 

Since,  then,  the  Anglican  Church,  as  you  also  admit,  accepts 
ill  some  measure  the  same  fundamental  principles,  in  the 
investigation  of  dogmatic  truth  and  the  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  as  our  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  (and  therefore 
acknowledges  with  it  the  divine  authority  of  the  Seven  most 
venerable  (Ecumenical  Councils,  which  by  their  example  sanction 
submission  to  sacred  and  living  tradition,  and  together  with  it, 
logical  and  intelligent  inquiry  and  investigation)  on  this 
account,  as  I  before  remarked,  its  agreement  in  doctrines  and 
other  Apostolical  traditions  with  our  Eastern  Church — which 
comlnuos  these  fundamental  principles  harmoniously  and  in 
unity  without  confusion — does  not  appear  to  me  ver^'  difficult. 
But  when  your  Church,  based  on  these  two  principles,  shall 
agree  with  us,  according  to  logical  necessity  and  consequence, 
on  the  more  important  points,  in  which  at  present  it  manifestly 
differs  from  us  ;  then  the  solution  of  the  questions  of  secondary- 
importance — such,  viz.,  as  affect  customs,  ecclesiastical  orders, 
and  the  like,  after  the  precedents  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
dispensations,  will  be  most  easy.  But  in  saying  this,  I  must 
by  no  means  be  understood  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the 
most  venerable  Mother  of  orthodoxy  in  Constantinople,  which 
is  also  rightly  styled  **  the  Great  Church  of  Christ,"  to  which 
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I  am  cauonically  subject ;  much  less  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  a  future  General  Council,  which  alone  will  be  (so  far  as  it 
shall  be  supported  by  the  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils)  the 
divinely-authorised  Voice  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
administrator  of  Unity,  and  will  alone  be  able  to  declare 
infallibly  and  unerringly  concerning  Dispensations  and  the 
manner  of  smoothing  the  differences  which  separate  the  AngHcan 
Church  fi-om  ours.  No,  by  no  means.  But  I  express  my 
private  and  wholly  individual  opinion,  as  I  have  already  pub- 
lished it  in  my  work  on  the  Union  of  the  Armenians. 

But  since,  instigated  by  generous  Christian  love,  you  invite 
me  to  inform  you  "  what  are  my  sentiments  on  your  project," 
I  gladly  accept  the  invitation  ;  and  I  consider  it  the  greatest 
happiness  to  inform  you  of  my  opinion  concerning  the  Union 
of  the  Churches ;  which — ^for  it  is  necessary  again  to  insist  on 
this — will  be  private  and  altogether  individual. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  common  standing- 
ground  in  the  interchange  of  our  sentiments  concerning  this 
most  important  subject,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  lay  down 
certain  general  and  indisputable  principles.  Such  are  the  two 
before-declared ;  namely,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Catholic  and 
living  Tradition,  which  is  preserved  uniformly  in  the  writings 
of  the  holy  Fathers  ;  in  other  words,  the  inspired  and  infallible 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
divine  doctrines  of  Faith,  which  are  contained  implicitly  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  concerning  which  indeed,  Theodoret,  the  holy 
Bishop  of  Cyrus,  has  before  declared  as  follows  ;  "We  say,  in 
short,  that  we  follow  the  divine  oracles  {Le,  the  Scriptures  and 
all  these  Saints  ;  for  they,  by  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  diving  into 
the  depth  of  God-inspired  Scripture,  both  themselves  compre- 
hended its  meaning,  and  made  it  plain  to  those  who  wished  to 
learn ;  neither  did  the  difference  of  language  affect  a  difference 
of  doctrines :  for  they  were  fountains  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  receiving  the  stream  from  the  same  source."  (See  Acts 
of  file  Councils,  Vol.  i.  p.  660.  edit.  Spyrid.  Milia,  Paris,  1761.) 
The  other  is  logical  and  intelligent  inquiry  and  investigation. 
But  these  two  principles  your  Church  also  accepts,  as  was 
declared  above.  Commencing  then  from  these  two  principles, 
as  from  a  starting  point,  in  our  epistolary  interchange  of  sen- 
timents, and  thence  **  bringing  into  subjection  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ,"  according  to  the  exhortation  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  we  shall,  if  God  will,  come  about 
to  a  safe  and  sure  conclusion. 

.  .  .  The  second  part  of  **  The  Voice  of  Orthodoxy"  is  not 
yet  published :  but  it  will  be  issued,  please  God,  after  the 
publication,  in  a  separate  form,  of  my  Treatise  concerning  the 
Union  of  the  Armenians. 

In  conclusion,  returning  you  my  sincere  salutations,  I  assure 
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you  that  I  consider  it  the  greatest  happiness  to  be  in  corre- 
spondence with  yon,  and  on  such  a  subject. 

And  may  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  True  God,  "Who  ha£b. 
made  both  one,  and  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition," 
**  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  the  Faith,"  and  the  Pounder  of 
His  Holy  Church,  vouchsafe  in  His  inj&nite  goodness  and  ffis 
all-wise  Providence  to  grant  her  whatsoever  may  conduce  to 
her  profit  and  salvation. 

Your  humble  beadsman  in  Christ, 

Gregory,  Metropolitan  of  Chios. 
In  the  Sacred  Metropolis  of  Chios,  March  2,  1866. 


No.   XXn. — An    Appeal    fob    the    Rebuildixg   of   the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

We  reprint  the  following  curious  Appeal,  which  comes  from 
one  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  Be-union  of  Christ- 
endom : — 

3np3  inn  nn 

(**  Build  Thy  House  speedily.")  James,  a  Servant  of  Grod 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Twelve  Tribes  which  are 
scattered  abroad,  greeting."     "  Come  and  let  us  Build." 

The  Rebuilding  of  The  Temple,  the  revival  of  "The 
Tabernacle  of  David,"  (Amos  ix.  11,  Acts  xv.  16,  &e.)  "  The 
Church  of  Jenisalem,"  (Rev.  xii.  1.)  "  The  Holy  Church  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  Mother  of  all  Churches,  under  whose  shade  all 
nations  will  hereafter  be  gathered,"  {vide  S.  Clement's  Epistle  to 
S.  James,  Apostolic  Constitutions,  early  Councils,  ApostoHc, 
Catholic,  and  Rabbinical  Fathers,  &c.)  and  the  restoration  of 
**The  One  Fold,  under  The  One  Shepherd,"  "The  New 
Jerusalem,"  "  The  Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife." 

A  Crusade  Appeal  on  behalf  of  "Jerusalem!  Jerusalem! 
the  Burial-place  of  God  "  ; 

See  intentions  of  The  Calvary  Mission,  the  Order  of  Jesus 
Christ  Ci-ucified,  and  S.  James's  College  and  Jerusalem  Uni- 
versity, as  delineated  by  Ezekiel,  The  Revelation,  and  the  Title 
of  the  Cross. 

Petitions  or  Memorials  to  the  Queen,  Parliament,  Con- 
vocation, &c.,  (including  the  Popes  of  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Chief 
Rabbies,)  will  be  ready  for  signature  shortly. 

Earnest  men  and  women — Hebrews,  Greeks,  or  Latins, 
Anglicans,  &c. — desiring  to  labour  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ 
Crucified,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple, /(remembering  the  promise 
Psalm  exxii.  6,)  by  joining  the  Mission,  Order,  or  proposed 
University,  or  promoting  their  intentions  by  united  intercessory 
prayer,  '^and  offering,  in  the  case  of  priests,  the  Holy  Sacri- 
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fio6y)  alms,  and  co-operation,  are  requested  to  apply  to  the 
General  Secretary.  Jewish- ChristianB  only  are  acbnitted  into 
the  first  Order.  Archconfratemities  are  established,  or  in 
course  of  formation,  at  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Borne,  Pans,  8. 
Petersburg,  Constantinople,  New  York,  Victoria,  &c. 

A  small  College,  (Christian-Jewish,  Catholic,  and  Inter- 
national,) as  the  nucleus  of  the  University,  will  be  opened  (D. 
y.)  in  Jerusalem,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  completed — the  School  and  College  Classes,  Lectures,  &c., 
(including  the  Babbinical  department,)  in  London,  on  October 
10th — and  the  College  at  Glastonbury,  it  is  hoped,  at  E&ster 
next. 

Destruction  of  the  Temple  (Fast),  1866. 

:fcr»p3n  mcTD^  nwnsT 

•mnDD  1B13  riK  vsnf  istc 

.ni^  to  n  TK^  f  n  -ini3  v6^ 

:  mo  B^3  nD3K  in>y  pj? 

:D7Bni^nn^3D 

'*  Kemember,  0  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Him  "Who  is  called 
the  Messiah,  Whose  Body  was  made  like  a  sieve;  there 
remained  not  an  arrow  which  was  not  shot  at  Him  ;  therefore, 
on  His  account,  I  weep  with  a  bitter  soul ;  on  account  of  this 
calamity  are  all  lands  enfeebled,  round  about  Jerusalem  " ! 

<*  Lament  like  a  virgin  girded  with  sackcloth  for  the  Husband 
of  her  youth." 

**  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !  be  converted  to  the  Lord  thy 
God." 

"  The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh." 

Catholic  Churchmen,  help.  Do  not  reverse  our  Lord's 
order  any  longer.  Pray  henceforth,  **  Begin  at  Jerusalem." 
A  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  (D.  V.)  in  St.  James's  Hall  as 
soon  as  practicable,  when  a  Statement  will  be  submitted  upon 
Jerusalem  affairs.     Points  (amongst  others) 

1.—**  The  Jews  left  without  excuse  "  (?)—**  still  in  their 
blindness,  unbelief,  and  pride,  they  will  not  confess  the  King 
they  crucified," — •*  but  have  we  shown  them  the  true  faith  of 
Jerusalem  ?"  Christianity  is  completed  Judaism,  or  it  is 
nothing ;  nay,  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Babbies  have  been 
fulfilled.  Is  it,  then,  much  marvel  that  Christianity  as  pre- 
sented of  late  for  Jewish  acceptance  should  have  appeared  to 
them  as  a  Gentile  religion,  **  in  some  forms  shorn  of  the  due 
outer  manifestation  of  its  inner  life,"  and  in  others  '^  ac- 
companied by  practices  from  which  an  Israelite  must  recoil," 
the  missionary  being  simply  a  recruiting  ofl&cer  for  the  various 
Gentile  Churches  and  Sects,  many  of  which  have  not  only 
departed  from  the  faith,  but  despise  its  Jewish  foundation,  nay 
have  **  painted  the  Messiah  with  Gentile  features,"  and  others 
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have  robbed  Israel — in  short,  haye  thoroughly  perverted  God's 
mind,  purpose,  and  work  ? 

2. — The  vocation  of  the  Anghcan  Church,  (through  her  dose 
connection  with  the  Greek  and  Ancient  Hebrew,)  **  the 
appointed  instrument  in  Christ's  hand  for  accomplishing  the 
restoration  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah,  and  the  ingathering  of 
the  outcasts  of  Israel,  through  the  Blood  shed  on  Calvary  for 
their  redemption";  the  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  to  her 
doctrines,  forms,  and  ceremonies,  which  she  holds  in  common 
with  the  Primitive  Church,  when  she  was  fresh  from  Palestine, 
and,  as  it  were,  fragrant  from  Paradise,  ^*  and  has  never 
relinquished,  but  many  of  her  i^ons  have  forgotten  her  teach- 
ing"; **the  tone  of  the  Jewish-Christian  mind  eminently 
Anglo- Catholic,  Conservative,  and  naturally  inclines  to  a 
splendid  ritual,  grand  architectural  effects,  sublime  music,  daily 
services  and  celebrations  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrifice,  character- 
istic observance  of  special  seasons,  glorious  festal  rejoicings, 
magnificent  Temple  worship,  in  short  whatever  is  calculated  to 
give  most  eloquent  visible  expression  to  "  the  deep  things  of 
God  revealed  by  His  Spirit  " — and,  above  all,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  full  and  faithful  adherence  to,  and  development  of, 
the  primary  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Jewish  sacrifical  system,  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
acute  Eationalizing  (or  so-caJled  Spiritualizing)  professors -to 
explain  away." 

8. — The  Anglo-Prussian  Missionary  Bishopric  at  Jerusalem, 
Church,  and  Liturgy  (however  blessed  the  original  intentions, 
however  painful  the  present  policy,  and  however  desirable  it 
may  be  **  to  make  known  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Anglican  Church  "  to  the  Jews  as  well  as  **  to  the  Christians  of 
the  East,")  inadequate  as  at  present  constituted:  neither  the 
most  Conservative  Anglican,  the  most  orthodox  Greek,  nor  the 
most  ultra-Eoman,  supply  the  Christianity,  as  regards  Jews,  of 
the  Bible  put  into  their  hands,  the  Christianity  of  those  **  many 
thousands  of  Jews  which  believed  "  (Acts  xxi.  20)  **  the  Faith 
delivered  to  the  Saints  ";  nothing  short  of  a  revival  of  the 
Ancient  Church,  Discipline,  Liturgy  fS.  James's  or  the  Jeru- 
salem Missal  in  Hebrew,  with  Temple  ritual),  &c.,  sufficient. 
Even  S.  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  testified  tha  the  Jews, 
"  the  natural  branches,  are  to  be  grafted  into  their  own  ohve 
tree,"  at  Jerusalem,  and  not  into  the  Gentile,  or  even  Hebrseo- 
Gentile  boughs  of  it.  The  Jews  wiU  not  be  Gentilized,  will  not 
cast  away  their  nationality,  nor  their  distinctive  peculiarities  as 
Jews,  much  less  renounce  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  surely  it  has 
been,  and  must  be,  a  mistake  to  require  them  to  do  so,  contrary 
to  orn*  Lord's  words,  to  Holy  Scripture,  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  Apostolic  Fathers, 
the  decrees  of  the  first  and  early  Councils,  the  Catholic  Fathers, 
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Babbies,  &c.  Who  is,  or  alleges  to  be,  S.  James's  successor  ? 
The  Jars  ask  for  their  own  Church — the  Church  of  the  Temple, 
from  the  battlements  of  which  their  unbelieving  forefathers 
threw  her  first  bishop.  (**  The  Holy  Ghost  demurs  offainst  them 
.  .  .  They  publish  that  women  devoured  their  offspring,  but 
are  silent  as  to  killing  in  God's  Sanctuary  a  priest  and  prophet" 
Vide  Liturgy.) 

4. — ^England  bound  not  only  to  re-establish  them  in  their 
nationality  in  God's  good  time,  but  restore  their  inheritance  in 
its  perfect,  developed,  and  sacred  form,  above  all  their  national 
communion, 

6. — The  Divine  Eirenicon — Eepentant  Israel  and  Jerusalem's 
mission — ^the  Church  began  with  Israel,  must  end  with  Israel, 
and  Unity  can  only  be  restored  through  Israel,  notwithstanding 
the  glorious  intentions  of  the  **  Eirenicon,"  "  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom,"  "the  Eastern 
Church  Association,"  &c.,  as  preliminary  steps  respecting  the 
present  Gentile  parenthesis. 

The  Jews  educated  hy  God  for  Mission  work — ready-trained 
missionaries — their  conversion  the  precursor  of  an  Apostolic 
Eevival  in  Christendom,  and  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
for  "  the  extent  of  the  dominion  of  Christianity  has  not  been 
enlarged  since  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  the  Eulers  of  the  Church 
and  Preachers  of  the  Faith  " — in  short,  **  life  from  the  dead  " 
to  the  whole  world. 

Jerusalem,  in  her  oneness,  nationally,  ecclesiastically,  and 
spiritually,  a  pattern  to  disunited  Gentile  Christendom — nay, 
far  more,  the  means  for  restoring,  and  gathering  all  nations 
into,  "  the  One  Fold,  under  the  One  Shepherd,"  **  the  New 
Jerusalem,"  **  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  Wife." 
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ORIGINAL    POETRY. 


"BREVI  TEMPOBE  MAGNUM  PEBFECIT  OPUS." 

I. 

It  was  not  in  shady  cloister  that  God  set  His  chosen  one. 
But  in  the  van  of  battle  and  the  streets  of  Babylon — 
There  he  in  patience  served  the  days  of  his  captivity. 
Until  the  king  made  known  to  him  the  City  of  the  Free. 

There  One  who  watched  in  Salem  once  beside  the  Treasury, 
And  reckoned  up  the  riches  of  the  widow's  penury, 
Beceived  the  offering  of  him  who  counted  not  the  cost, 
But  burnt  his  soul  and  body  in  a  living  holocaust. 

His  life  was  in  the  Sanctuary,  and  like  a  fountain  sealed, 
He  to  the  Master's  eyes  alone  its  height  and  depth  revealed : 
Of  that  which  in  each  motion  spoke,  he  seldom  told  in  word, 
But  on  his  face  was  written  up  the  secret  of  the  Lord. 

Tlirough  many  fiery  places  in  innocence  he  trod, 

We  almost  saw  beside  him  One  like  the  Son  of  God  : 

Where'er  he  went  a  perfume  about  his  presence  hung, 

As  though  within  that  shrine  of  flesh  a  mystic  censer  swung. 

We  never  heard  him  laugh  aloud,  we  know  he  often  wept, 
We  think  the  Bridegroom  sometimes  stood  beside  him  as  he 

slept, 
And  set  upon  those  virgin  lips  the  signet  of  His  love, 
That  any  other  touch  but  His  they  never  should  approve. 

He  grew  in  grace  and  stature,  he  felt  and  understood 
The  stirring  of  the  passions,  and  the  movement  of  the  blood, 
And  clung  with  deepening  tenderness  about  the  Piercc-d  Feet, 
And  nestled  in  the  Master's  Breast  with  rapture  new  and  sweet. 

n. 

He  stayed  till  seventeen  Aprils  here  had  budded  into  May, 
Along  the  pleasant  hedgerows  that  he  knew  not  far  away, 
But  scarcely  seventeen  summers  yet  tlie  lily  beds  had  blown 
Before  the  Angels  carried  him  to  gardens  of  their  own. 
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m. 

They  set  the  window  open  as  the  sun  was  going  down 
Beneath  went  on  the  hurry  and  roar  of  London  town, 
But  in  the  narrow  room  above  the  rush  of  life  was  done 
In  silence,  once  for  ever,  the  victory  was  won. 

He  came  the  Strong,  the  Terrible,  whose  face  the  strongest 

fear — 
O  world  behold  thy  spoiler  spoiled,  the  stronger  man  is  here — 
He  came  the  Loved,  the  Lovehest  whose  Face  the  Saints  desire, 
To  be  his  Fellow-pilgrim  through  the  water  and  the  fire. 

Henceforth  no  more  beneath  the  veils,  Viaticum  no  more, 
But  Rest  and  Consummation  upon  the  other  shore — 
The  bell  was  ringing  complin,  the  night  began  to  fall, 
They  laid  him  in  the  ashes,  and  waited  for  the  call. 

**  Come  up,  come  up  from  Lebanon,'*  he  heard  the  Bridegroom 

say; 
**  Come  up,  my  love,  my  sister,  for  the  shadows  flee  away  " — 
And  as  upon  his  face  they  caught  the  breaking  of  that  mom, 
They  spread  his  arms  to  fashion  the  cross  which  he  had 

borne — 

A  smile,  a  whispered  **  Jesus,"  then  the  fulness  of  the  day. 

Made  perfect  in  a  little  while  his  spirit  passed  away ; 

And  leaning  on  the  Bridegroom's  arm  he  scaled  the  golden 

stair 
Through  all  the  baffled  legions  of  the  powers  of  the  air. 

Beneath  the  secret  Altar  now  he  tarrieth  the  end. 
From  earth  he  hears  the  pleadings  of  Holy  Mass  ascend — 
From  heaven  the  voice  of  Jesus,  who  bids  the  Angels  call 
The  chosen  to  the  Nuptial,  and  the  Marriage  Festival. 

DoHnac  O.S.B.  ii. 


ALL    SOULS*    DAY. 

My  soul  has  this  day  power, 
To  touch  thee,  make  thee  thrill? 

The  souls  passed  on  before  thee, 
Bememberest  thou  them  still  ? 

The  souls  that  once  thou  lovedst 
In  life's  fair  dewy  spring, 

Souls  that  no  more  thou  meetest, 
TiU  God  His  people  bring  ? 
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As  many  as  in  antiunn 

The  withered  leayes  do  fall. 

So  many  souls  are  waiting 
In  the  awful  Judgment  Hall. 

And  as  in  earthly  pageants, 
We  watch  an  inner  door. 

So  watch  those  longing  spirits, 
Till  time  shall  he  no  more. 

As  oft-times  faint  and  weary 
We  still  pursue  our  Lord, 

So  hoping,  trusting,  praying. 
They  join  in  sweet  accord. 

The  autumn  leaves  are  falling. 
The  winds  make  solemn  moan, 

Oh  !  may  they  all  remind  us 
Of  souls  from  earth  now  gone. 

How  strange  yet  sweet  it  seemeth. 
To  think  of  some  so  dear, 

That  they  have  crossed  o'er  Jordan  ! 
Whilst  I  am  waiting  here. 

The  other  side  of  Jordan ! 

It  makes  me  often  sigh  : 
And  yet  the  spirit  shrinketh. 

To  feel  its  waters  nigh. 

Blest  then  were  ye  who  watching 
Some  loved  soul's  parting  hour, 

Have  gone  a  few  steps  with  her. 
And  seen  the  open  door. 

Have  trod  some  steps  in  Jordan, 
And  yet  come  back  to  tell. 

How  One  did  gild  the  waters. 
And  calm  their  stormiest  swell. 

Them  thro'  their  weary  waiting 
Their  Lord  doth  not  reject ; 

He  sendeth  joyous  visions, 
His  Angels  still  protect. 

Ah  !  me,  your  eyes  so  piercing 
Methinks  are  often  near, 

When  we  are  late  at  Vespers 
In  the  dying  of  the  year. 
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And  dim  your  white  robes  glimmer, 

But  oh  !  to  me  so  plain, 
Sweet  souls  whom  Christ  is  keeping 

For  His  great  bridal  train. 

Then  sleep  ye  on,  blest  spirits, 

Where  God  has  shut  you  in, 
For  ever  free  from  falling, 

For  ever  safe  from  sin. 

And  as  we  you  forget  not 

Who  'neath  God's  Altar  lie, 
So  be  ye  surely  with  us 

When  we  shall  come  to  die. 

While  as  still  at  God's  Altar, 

Our  prayers  for  you  we  pour, 
So  do  ye  us  remember, 

Sweet  souls  for  evermore. 

M.  [Clericus.] 


**  WHICH  THINGS  ARE  AN  ALLEGORY." 

Two  Sticks — the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ, 

The  wood  of  a  resplendent  Tree 

Wherein,  to  set  the  prisoners  free. 
The  Ransom  of  the  world  was  priced. 

The  Cake  of  Meal — 0  type  most  sweet 

Of  manna  sent  to  bless  the  faint : 

The, food  of  eveiy  faithful  saint, 
That  Li\'ing  Bread  Christ  gives  to  eat ! 

The  Oil — ^bright  Unction  from  on  high, 
Hluminiug  with  Light  Divine  : 
Cross,  Sacraments  and  Grace  are  mine, 

And  mine,  that  I  may  live,  not  die. 

W.  C.  D. 
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LITERAKY    NOTICES. 


The  special  interest  of  the  essay  Ckrigtian  Unity  and 
Recoverif,  by  John  S.  Davenport,  (London  :  Bosworth,)  is  that 
the  religious  body  that  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  **  The 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  and  which  is  better  known  as 
Irvingite,  has  here  found  an  exponent  of  its  views  on  the  subject 
of  Unity,  founded  on  central  authority ;  and  the  author,  not- 
withstanding a  certain  twist  in  all  his  ideas  incident  to  his 
opinions,  deserves  attention  as  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  writer. 
But  Irvingism  is  not  his  only  peculiarity ;  Mr.  Davenport  is  an 
American,  and  this  tentation  for  Unity  is  written  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Boston  and  New  York,  where  Episcopacy  ranks,  and  is 
content  to  rank,  as  one  among  a  hundred  other  religious  bodies, 
and  where,  consequently,  an  Episcopalian  views  with  singular 
tenderness  those  other  bodies  which  we  here  call  sects  and 
reproach  with  schism.  The  consequence  is  that  our  author 
advances  a  theory  of  organic  unity  with  a  central  authority, 
and  finds  that  central  authority  and  the  means  for  that  organic 
unity,  and  for  its  working  in  the  restored  Apostolate, 
an  event  which  he  tells  us  occurred  in  the  year  of  grace  1880, 
and  which  we  beheve  we  may  add  took  place  at  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond's  country  seat  at  Albury.  And  as  an  American 
Mr.  Davenport's  toleration  of  sects  induces  a  proposal  for  their 
comprehension,  founded  on  Baptism,  which  is  apparently  at 
variance  with  the  principles  he  elsewhere  advocates.  Professor 
Thiersch  in  his  Geschichte  has  the  same  view  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  central  authority,  though  he  leaves  it  without  any  solution  ; 
lie  has  also,  but  on  quite  other  grounds,  an  argument  for  com- 
I)rising  within  the  visible  Church  almost  all  Protestant  bodies. 
The  points  of  agreement  and  of  divergence  between  Professor 
Thiersch  and  Mr.  Davenport  are  curious,  while  to  the  premises 
of  both  equally,  a  Eoman  conclusion  would  be  at  once  the  most 
logical  and  the  most  practical ;  the  central  authority  for  which 
both  plead  is  actual  and  existing,  and  has  challenged  imme- 
morially  that  position,  while  all  the  baptized  are  claimed  by  her 
as  of  her  fold  till  cut  off  by  their  own  act.  For  the  recovery  of 
unity,  binding  the  whole  Church  throughout  the  world  into  one 
universal  or  cathohc  organization,  there  must  be,  Mr.  Davenport 
argues,  and  very  cogently,  a  central  authority,  an  authority 
«uch  as  that  by  which  the  Church  at  the  beginning  was  con- 
stituted one  body.     This  is  the  theory  of  unity  worked  out 
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through  the  first  eighty  pages  of  his  book,  and  then  he  proceeds, 
p.  81,  **  There  has  been  for  thirty  years  past  a  spiritual  work  in 
progress  in  which  this  theory  has  been  reaUzed.  In  the  year  of 
grace,  1830,  God,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  many  of  His 
faithful  people,  who  sought  from  Him  a  reviving  in  His  Church, 
was  pleased  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  in  Scotland  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Isles,  by  which  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were 
revived,  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy,  attended  by  some  striking 
cases  of  miraculous  healing.  They  who  received  these  gifts, 
and  others  who  recognized  them,  were  led  by  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  thus  spoken  to  pray  earnestly  to  God  to  send 
Apostles  to  his  Church.  In  the  year  1832  this  prayer  began  to 
be  answered  by  the  supemaiural  calling  (somewhat  after  the 
manner  in  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  called  in  Antioch, 
Acts,  ch.  xiii.),  of  first  one,  and  then  another  among  those  who 
believed  in  those  things,  to  be  Apostles,  until  the  complete  num- 
ber of  twelve  were  thus  called,  and  in  1835  they  were  solemnly 
separated  to  their  work.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  fulfilling 
their  ministry,  and  by  them  churches  have  been  formed  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  in  which  the  principle 
of  unity  has  been  developed,  and  every  form  of  truth  which  has 
at  any  time  found  expression  in  the  universal  Church  has  been 
recognized  and  set  forth.  The  ApostoHc  College  is  a  central 
authority — a  Catholic  Supremacy,  which  binds  into  one  all  the 
several  churches  which  acknowledge  them,  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
and  wherever  believers  are  found.  In  these  churches  every- 
thing that  is  essential  to  the  perfect  imity  of  the  Spirit  is  main- 
tained— absolute  uniformity  in  doctrine,  and  harmony  in  all 
teaching — ^uniformity  as  to  all  the  essentials  of  worship,  identity 
in  the  form  of  organization,  and  of  ministry  as  far  as  the  mate- 
rials are  at  hand.  All  are  *  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment.'  The  system  has  been 
long  enough  in  operation  to  test  its  capabihties.  It  does  not 
preclude  the  entrance  of  all  iivil.  It  does  not  restrain  men 
absolutely  Irom  sin,  and  from  apostasy  from  the  Church — this 
cannot  be  in  the  natural  body — but  it  has  shown  its  capacity 
for  throwing  off  every  opposing  element,  and  for  subduing,  with 
none  but  spiritual  agencies,  the  wills  of  men  into  subjection  to 
an  authority  which  is  the  authority  of  the  Lord.  The  Apostle - 
ship,  being  the  Divine  ordinance  for  the  guidance  of  tlie  Church 
into  all  truth,  is  looked  to  as  the  determiner  of  questions  of 
serious  doubt  that  might,  in  the  hands  of  inferior  ministers, 
occasion  strife  and  dissension.  Apostles  do  not  assume  to  be 
*  Vicars  of  Christ,'  nor  does  any  one  Apostle  act  on  a  question 
of  universal  concern  without  this  brethren.  The  unity  of  the 
Lord's  rule  is  mi^Le  manifest  by  being  vested  in  a  definite 
number,  which  can  act  as  one,  and  acts  not  unless  all  are  agreed 
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together  as  to  what  they  shall  ask  for,  and  what  shall  be 
decreed."  The  Bhort  but  complete  answer  to  this  theory,  and 
the  assumption  of  the  facts  adduced,  is  this,  that  admitting 
those  facts,  which  we  are  far  from  doing  in  the  sense  of  ite 
being  a  fact  that  there  has  been  any  restoration  of  the  Aposto- 
late,  but  on  even  that  assumption  the  answer  still  remains  that 
no  institution  can  be  anyhow  recognized  as  a  means  of  unity 
which  has  not  had  an  unbroken  continuity  in  the  Church  from 
the  beginning.  We  may  even  go  further  and  say  that  Borne, 
known  as  the  Apostolic  See,  claiming  to  be  the  inheritor  of  all 
Apostolic  as  distinguished  from  Episcopal  powers,  and  with  an 
unbroken  continuity,  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  central  autho- 
rity without  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a  restoration  some 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  village  of  Albury.  De  Maistre's 
assertion  that  Englishmen  always  think  *'  Le  ban  Diru  income 
pour  les  Anglms "  is  ahnost  exceeded  by  the  notion  that 
the  twelve  Apostles  were  all  elected  in  Mr.  Drummond's 
drawing-room  in  Surrey  and  remain  as  an  objective  divine 
organization.  On  this  calling  to  the  Apostolate  rests  our 
author's  central  authority,  an  inverted  cone  of  argument, 
the  world  upon  the  elephant,  the  elephant  upon  the  tortoise. 
Mr.  Davenport's  preface  states  very  tnily  that  he  has  written 
in  adaptation  to  a  state  of  religious  society  in  many  respects 
different  from  what  obtains  among  ourselves — "while  the 
same  principles  and  views  are  held  by  corresponding  parties 
and  sects,  in  America  and  in  England  their  relative  position  is 
different  " — that  is  those  who  in  England  would  be  regarded  as 
dissenters,  **  are  in  the  majority  as  to  wealth  and  numbers,  and 
on  the  higher  level  in  respect  of  social  position  and  intellectual 
culture."  There  is  no  establishment  to  overshadow  other 
religious  bodies,  and  the  social  and  religious  importance  of  all 
respectable  Christian  communities  is  therefore  more  readily  seen 
and  acknowledged."  **  This  circumstance,"  our  author  goes  on 
to  say,  **  is  favourable  to  a  fair  and  impartial  consideration  of 
their  spiritual  claims  as  related  to  the  Church  Universal, 
greater  importance  is  attached  to  the  non-episcopal  interest 
than  an  EngHsh  mitre  of  ecclesiastical  tendencies  would  accord 
to  it,"  •*  this  interest  is  "  as  he  adds  **  presented  in  a  new  light 
to  English  Churchmen."  At  p.  68,  we  find  this  new  light  by 
the  broad  statement  that  these  bodies  have  within  them  the 
supernatural  grace  inseparable  from  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that 
the  principles  recognised  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  baptism  by 
un ordained  persons,  that  is  the  vaUdity  of  lay  baptism,  may  be 
admitted  to  establish  "the  continuity  of  these  bodies  as 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  their  right  to  be  regarded 
as  important  fragments  of  the  one  broken  and  divided  body. 
Apart  from  these  two  works,  and  in  some  respects  all  the  more 
because  of  them,  we  commend  this  book  as  a  working  out  of 
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thought  on  the  subject  of  unity  from  a  totally  unexpected 
quarter.  And  we  i)articularly  point  out  at  pages  81  and  87, 
Mr.  Davenport's  remarks  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  the 
means  for  the  probation  of  man's  will  and  the  discipUne  for 
man's  intellect,  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  an  actual  objective 
unity,  and  not  the  fantasy  of  unity  through  an  invisible  church 
that  is  here  in  view.  At  p.  45,  we  have  the  same  subject  of 
unity  as  the  agency  ordained  of  God  to  act  upon  the  affections, 
bringing  them  into  subjection  to  the  Will  of  God,  while  the  key 
note  of  the  whole  is  that  this  unity  must  proceed  from  a  centre 
or  nucleus  recognised  as  authoritative.  The  primacy  of  S. 
Peter  in  the  Apostohc  College  is  admitted — (p.  94)— that  he  was 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  treated  as  an  assumption 
(p.  98.)  That  the  Bishop  of  Rome  inherited  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Apostle  is  denied  (p.  99.)  And  while  it  is  allowed  (p.  104) 
that  the  strongest  argument  for  the  Papacy  is,  that  it  is  the 
only  way  of  solving  the  problem  of  imity,  that  argument  is  to 
be  broken  down  by  tlie  alternative  here  presented  of  the  Albury 
Apostolate,  which  **  relieves  the  mind  from  what  might  otherwise 
be  regarded  as  a  logical  necessity,"  **  and  is  a  way  by  which 
Catholic  unity  can  be  reahzed  other  than  by  the  admission  of 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Papacy,"  the  hypothesis  being  a 
collective  headship,  twelve  acting  as  one,  satisfying  the  idea  of 
Catholic  supremacy  and  affording  the  basis  for  unity.  Our  author 
adds  (p.  88):  **It  falls  not  within  the  range  of  my  present  under- 
taking to  enter  into  a  history  of  this  work,  or  a  detail  of  the  organi- 
zation effected  by  it.  I  refer  to  it  in  this  connexion  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  the  method  which  has  been  herein 
laid  down.  The  assei*tion  of  a  title  to  Apostleship,  of  course,  needs 
some  signs  to  prove  its  warrant.  Nothing  can  more  effectually  do 
this  than  the  fruits  of  thirty  years'  labours.  These,  I  aflBrm, 
show  the  possibility  of  a  recovered  unity  by  means  of.  a  super- 
natural divine  acting.  They  show  what  may  be  done  if  the 
faithful  servants  of  Christ — those  who  truly  believe  in  Him  and 
love  Him — will  but  consent  to  lay  aside  their  sectarian  preju- 
dices, and  admit  the  reality  of  His  rule  in  the  Church,  and 
commit  themselves  to  Him.  There  is  already  a  body  sufficiently 
large,  known  as  the  *  Cathohc  Apostolic  Church ' — by  which 
large  is  to  be  understood,  not  that  it  claims  that  title  exclusively, 
but  that  it  refuses  to  be  called  by  any  other — to  make  it  clear 
what  it  might  be  if  it  were  larger  in  respect  to  numbers,  and 
quite  enough  in  its  extent  to  show  that  it  might  embrace  the 
whole  of  Christen«lom.  It  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  possibility 
of  a  CathoHc  Church — of  a  universal  organization  without  the 
pale  of  the  Papacy.  It  is  a  standing  witness  against  the  con- 
dition of  Babylon — the  sectarianism  of  the  present  age.  It  is 
the  solution  of  th.'»  problem  how  unity  may  be  restored." 
Whether  our  readers  agree  or  not  with  such  solution  of  the 
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problem  wc  heartily  recommend  to  their  thoughtful  and  prajer- 
fill  attention  this  breaking  forth  for  unity  by  those  who  are 
witnesses  to  the  need  of  it,  while  setting  up  the  daring  hypothesis 
that  i^  to  supersede  every  other  authority  and  yet  to  have  a 
break  and  interruption  in  the  Church's  histozy  of  almost  as 
long  diiration  as  her  entire  existence,  that  is  from  the  ceasing 
of  the  first  twelve  of  the  ApostoHc  College  to  the  restoration  of 
the  present  twelve  (five  of  whom  are  dead,  we  believe)  thirty 
years  back. 

The  objects  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler's  Description  and  Defence  of 
the  liestorations  of  the  Exterior  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  (London : 
Rivingtons,)  as  set  forth  in  the  Preface,  are  two-fold ;  "  First 
the  vindication  of  the  writer  as  the  director  and  constant 
superintendent  of  the  restorations  in  question,  and  secondly,  the 
consideration  of  the  works  performed  under  this  same  designa- 
tion in  other  places  by  those  very  persons  who  have  made  them- 
selves most  conspicuous  in  censuring  the  proceedings  adopted 
at  Lincoln."  Architectural  innovation  is  the  main  subject 
treated  of,  and  Mr.  Buckler  has  referred  to  the  works  of  those 
by  whom  he  has  been  unceremoniously  assailed,  to  show  their 
disqualification  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  question  of  reparations 
conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  and  which  have  he&a.  so  well 
considered  and  skilfully  performed,  that  in  appearance  and 
in  reality  the  ancient  surface  of  the  Minster  has  suffered  no 
detriment  whatever.  Forcibly  the  author  remarks :  "  The 
system  which  has  been  so  long  in  practice  by  the  Chapter  of 
Lincoln,  while  vastly  beneficial  to  the  Church,  is  both  thoughtful 
and  prudent,  as  they  are  enabled  to  retain  workmen  in  constant 
employment  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  thereby  keeping 
race,  as  it  were,  with  the  operations  of  time  and  the  weather. 
It  is  this  judicious  and  long-established  system  which  has  done 
so  much  permanent  good  to  the  fabric  :  and  tliis  without  any 
show  of  new  work  which  so  unhappily  defaces  and  deteriorates 
the  antiquity  of  so  many  of  our  ancient  Churches.  The  repairs 
at  Lincoln  do  not  present  an  inharmonious  appearance  in  point 
of  colour,  at  least  not  for  any  length  of  time,  in  contrast  with 
the  general  aspect  of  the  ancient  stonework  ;  and  much  of  the 
new  masonry,  over  which  a  few  years  have  cast  a  tinge  of  sober 
grey  or  yellow,  could  not  be  detected  by  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  fact  of  the  amendments.  But  considerable 
as  has  been  this  kind  of  work,  and  laborious  in  every  part  of 
the  execution,  it  is  in  most  places  by  no  means  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  which  is  left  untouched.  The  beautiful  archi- 
tecture has  been  in  existence  so  long,  that  here  and  there  it 
needs  assistance :  this  is  all  that  it  requires,  and  all  that  it 
receives  ;  and  people  have  only  to  examine  the  building  to  be 
satisfied  that,  in  accordance  with  this  obhgation,  every  feature 
of  the  restoration  has  been  made.      Li  the  same  spirit  the 
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restorations  of  ancient  architecture  everywhere  shonld  be 
accomplished.  If  the  object  be  to  save  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  original  vfork,  the  means  to  so  desirable  an  end  are  obvious 
— ^to  do  as  little  to  it  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  and 
perfection  of  the  building."  Ample  evidence  is  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  these  **  conservative"  principles  :  their  tenor  per- 
vades the  volume,  and  appears  in  the  several  letters  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Chapter,  in  specifications  and  other 
documents  required  from  the  architect  during  the  term  of  five 
years  embraced  by  the  work.  It  is  shown  that  Mr.  Scott  obtruded 
his  advice  at  Lincoln  in  1659.  His  letter  is  printed  in  extenso, 
together  with  the  Dean's  reply,  and  Mr.  Buckler  has  given  a 
pungent  commentary  on  the  quaint  remarks,  and  a  well-defined 
contrast  between  Mr.  Scott's  theory  and  practice  of  "  restora- 
tion." The  incalculable  injuries  inflicted  on  many  remains  of 
ancient  architecture,  whereby  its  interest  and  its  history  are 
alike  damaged,  are  forcibly  expressed ;  the  plea  of  restoration 
is  often  plausibly  advanced,  but  our  author  places  the  fact 
beyond  doubt  that  ancient  work  is  sacrificed  for  new,  designs  to- 
tally at  variance  with  the  originals,  and  ornaments  unlike  and 
discordant  with  any  that  were  ever  before  seen  within  the  walls 
of  ancient  chtirches :  these  innovations  and  interpolations  are 
eensured  in  the  strongest  terms  and  in  sound  taste  as  regards 
the  essential  discrimination  between  the  treatment  of  the 
bnildings  of  antiquity  and  those  of  modem  origin,  which  latter 
are  not  included  in  the  reproof.  The  actual  process  of  cleansing- 
the  ancient  masonry  of  the  Minster  and  the  chipping  and 
Bcraping  imagined  and  described,  the  one  by  the  author,  the 
other  by  his  opponents,  are  at  complete  variance,  but  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fidelity  of  the  restora- 
tions at  Lincoln,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  assaults  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  eventual  decision  of  unbiassed  judgment.  The 
surface  of  the  stonework  has  not  been  disturbed  and  its  features 
remain  unchanged.  The  adverse  writers,  instead  of  rejoicings 
to  find  that  they  have  been  mistaken  in  assailing  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  and  their  architect,  are  unable  to  answer  and  have  not 
the  courage  to  retract.  As  an  instance  of  one  amongst  many 
groundless  charges  is  the  unfair  comparison  made  between 
the  spoliations  at  Worcester  and  the  restorations  at  Lincoln 
as  parallels — ^in  the  recent  Eeport  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society, 
and  which  would  of  itself  suffice  to  show  how  ill-performed  are 
the  authors  of  calumny — there  being  no  analogy  in  the  mode 
of  procedure  as  prescribed  at  Lincoln,  and  that  adopted  at 
Worcester,  whereof  the  exterior  is  entirely  re-cased,  the  ancient 
pinnacles  destroyed,  their  substitutes  being  of  a  new  figure 
which  changes  the  character  of  the  structure,  the  flying 
buttresses  at  the  East-  End  obliterated,  the  West  Front 
modemizodi  the  North  Porch  pulled  down,  other  portions  are 
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unroofed  and  reduced  to  ruin!  Among  the  curious  subjects 
connected  with  the  architecture  of  Lincoki  Minster,  and  which 
from  past  neglect  deserve  to  be  noticed  at  this  time,  are  the 
elaborate  emendations  of  the  richly  carved  work  in  the  West 
Front,  at  different  dates,  till  the  year  1827.  Casual  observers 
may  be  excused  for  not  discerning  these  operations,  but  wben 
professed  critics  fail  to  ascertain  facts  of  such  importance  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  censure  to  which  they  expose  themselves.  Dispersed 
through  the  volume  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  connected  with  the  history  or  the  design 
of  the  front  of  the  Minster  which  is  one  of  the  most  venerable 
and  remarkable  buildings  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  primitive  character  of  its'  ornaments  has  led  to  absurd 
mistakes  as  to  the  alterations  they  are  supposed  to  have 
undergone  at  the  present  day.  Ancient  architecture  could  find 
no  truer  advocate  than  the  author  of  this  work :  ''  he  has  passed 
his  life  in  uncompromising  hostility  to  innovations  in  ancient 
architecture*' — (p.  275) — ^but  his  labours  are  scarcely  likely  to 
be  appreciated  in  these  days  of  passion  for  change ;  the  time 
will  come,  however,  when  the  facilities  which  have  been  given  for 
the  spoliation  or  **  improvement"  of  buildings  hitherto  admired 
for  their  consistency  and  beauty  will  be  deplored.  It  is  our  aim 
to  convey  a  fair  notion  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Buckler*s  volxmie. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  weight  of  blame 
bestowed  upon  the  leader  of  the  intrusive  party,  but  there  can 
be  none  as  to  the  unprovoked  and  persistent  nature  of  the 
attacks  for  which  he  is  answerable  :  they  were  commenced  in 
error,  explained  in  Mr.  Scott's  first  letter,  and  pursued  on  other 
grounds  equally  baseless  and  untenable.  It  would  seem  that 
the  advocates  of  scum  and  soot  are  unwilling  to  be  convinced ; 
the  numerous  references  to  the  building  can  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  good  faith  of  the  author  of  the  **  Defence,"  and  the  ancient 
and  deeply  discoloured  aspect  of  the  Cathedral  walls  afford  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  their  uninjured  condition.  Many 
architects,  no  doubt,  are  willing  to  eat  dirt  in  a  most  grovelling 
manner  for  the  patronage  of  an  ecclesiological  clique  of  some 
influence  and  great  determination.  All,  however,  happily  for 
the  profession,  are  not  willing  to  become  passive  dependents  of 
the  clique  in  question  and  of  its  organs.  These  latter  architects 
consequently  must  pay  the  penalty  of  independence  by  being 
prepared  to  receive  attacks  of  bitterness  and  malignity ;  clever, 
scarifying,  and  continuous  whenever  writers  of  the  clique  see 
fit  to  make  them.  That  they  will  not  all  do  so  in  silence, 
Mr.  Buckler's  volume  is  an  evidence.  It  might  have  been 
comx)ressed  into  half  its  present  size  with  advantage  both  to 
writer  and  reader. 

The  able  preachers  of  the  present  day  in  England  are  of 
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two  distinct  classes, — those  who  appeal  to  the  educated  mind, 
and  those  who  have  most  power  to  affect  the  unlearned.  Mr. 
Carter  belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  former  class,  and  it  is  also 
remarked  that  among  them  he  speaks  to  those  only  who  are 
considerably  advanced  in  the  spiritual  life.  His  last  series  of 
Lent  Lectures  delivered  at  All  Saints,  on  and  entitled  The  Lije 
of  Penitence,  (London :  Masters,)  present  these  characteristics. 
Sermons  invariably  labour  under  one  disadvantage.  A 
sentence  requiring  thought  can  be  heard  but  once,  and  must  bo 
comprehended  at  once,  unless  the  succeeding  sentence  is 
altogether  unheard.  Wliere  every  such  sentence  involves  the 
depth  of  idea  found  in  Mr.  Carter's  discourses,  their  main  value 
must  be  looked  for  in  their  publication  and  not  in  their 
delivery.  On  a  subject  like  Penitence,  which  has  so  deeply 
engrossed  the  author's  mind,  and  in  which  his  experience  is  so 
large,  this  depth  of  idea  and  richness  of  thought  will  be 
specially  looked  for,  and  in  the  present  series  of  lectures  not  in 
vain.  The  first  treats  of  Penitence  as  a  hfe-long  and  not  a 
transitory  state  of  mind,  becoming  deeper  and  more  complete 
as  it  grows  less  demonstrative.  The  second  deals  with  the  only 
pure  motive  of  true  penitence,  alike  its  cause  and  eflfect,  and 
ever  intensifying, — the  consciousness  of  forgiving  love.  The 
third  describes  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  eflfecting  a  true  con- 
viction of  sin,  distinguishable  from  a  false  one  by  its  unsparing 
renunciation  of  all  tliat  led  to  sin,  and  by  the  fear  that  never 
deems  penitence  sufficient,  or  allows  the  growth  of  security. 
Confession  is  here  treated  as  a  necessary  adjimct  of  true  con- 
version, and  sacramental  confession  as  the  same  duty  in  a  form 
wherein  it  is  **  clothed  with  the  securities  of  thd  outward 
ordinance,  given  to  be  the  channel  and  pledge  of  a  special 
absolving  grace."  The  immeasurable  advantage  it  possesses 
over  confession,  which  is  only  tested  by  the  penitent's  deceitful 
heart,  is  more  dwelt  upon  than  its  office  as  the  appointed 
ministry  of  absolution.  Possibly  there  is  here  a  statement 
involving  too  decidedly  the  assumption  that  Gethsemane  dis- 
closes to  us  **  God  as  a  Penitent,  for  sins  indeed  not  His  own, 
but  as  if  they  were  His  own,"  and  that  a  shame  which  we  share 
in  making  our  confessions,  then  bowed  Him  to  the  earth.  We 
pause  unsatisfied  here,  and  also  over  another  passage  on  p.  22, 
which  speaks  of  our  sin  as  **  the  continual  renewal  of  the 
Passion,"  and  '*  a  piercing  of  His  Heart  in  His  secret  abode  of 
peace,"  as  though  the  glorified  Humanity  can  still  endure  grief 
and  pain.  **  Satisfaction,"  as  some  form  of  self-sacrifice  in 
union  with  the  life-long  compensation  for  man's  sin,  offered 
throughout  our  Lord's  soirowful  history,  by  that  union  becoming 
acceptable,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fifth  lecture,  and  **  Amend- 
ment of  Life"  concludes  the  series.  When  sin  is  superseded  by  its 
opposite  grace,  and  humility  and  steady  progress  attest  the 
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truth  and  reality  of  our  repentance,  we  may  hope  that  thon^ 
hut  faintly  and  waveringly,  we  are  treading  the  way  whidi 
these  sermons  descrihe  as  '*  narrow  **  indeed.  It  m^y  be  that 
those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  lagging  far  behind  on  the  road 
will  be  depressed  by  this  presentation  of  an  almost  unattainable 
standard,  and  think  that  the  very  first  step  of  all  has  never 
been  properly  taken  in  their  own  case  :  such  may  find  comfort 
in  the  thought  impressed  on  us  in  this  oonduding  Lecture  that 
we  must  look  at  our  progress  as  what  it  tends  to  be,  rather 
than  at  the  point  to  which  it  has  actually  attained. 

A  widely  different  class  of  minds  to  whom  Mr.   Carter's 
words  would  have  been  almost  meaningless,  will  very  probably 
be  attracted  by  Mr.  Spranger's  Lent  Lectures  on  The  Exodasy 
(London :  Eivingtons.)     There  is  the  most  ample  authority, 
primitive  and  mediaeval,  for  pressing  symbolical  interpretation 
to  its  utmost  bounds,  and  even  beyond  them  ;  and  the  late  Dr. 
Neale  has  shown  the  fascination  it  possessed  for  himself  and 
many  beside.      The  poor  generally  like  it,  and  children  are 
quicker  at  catching  the  symbol  than  in  perceiving  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  details.       To  those  who  with  the  fathers  and 
writers  like  Durandus  see  symbolism  everywhere,  and  are  un- 
disturbed by  its  contradictions,  Mr.  Spranger's  discourses,  plain 
and  practical  in  their  bearing,  will  have  been  very  attractive, 
and  have  impressed  themselves  on  the  memory,  where  ordinary 
sermons  are  forgotten.     Those  who  arc  inclined  to  be  critieid 
cannot  enter  into  a  style  of  interpretation  which  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that  **  As  Pharaoh's  daughter  came  with  her  maidens, 
to  wash,  so  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  came  to  Baptism  with 
two  handmaids,  Faith  and  Eepentance."     It  is  a  matter  of  taste 
and  sense  of  fitness  upon  which  there  may  well  be  two  opinions. 
More  questionable  perhaps  is  the  bald  statement  that  "  your 
good  works  will  comfort  you  when  you  are  sick,  or  lie  on  your 
bed — on   your  death-bed."     It  may  be  doubtful  whether  any 
person  ever  derived  real  comfort  from  such  reminiscences,  or  if 
he  did,  that  it  would  not  have  been  far  better  if  he  had  never 
remembered  them  at  all.     Yet  there  is  a  good  deal  of  plain  and 
straightforward  speaking  in  these  sermons  adapted  to  tliose  who 
require  the  plainest  statements   before  they  can  understand, 
and  though  not  rising  very  high,  or  pointing  to  the  Sacraments 
which  alone  can  make  repentance  sure,  they  may  be  adapted 
to  souls  for  whom  deeper  thoughts  of  life  and  sin  and  mercy 
are  as  yet  an  incomprehensible  mystery. 

It  seems  to  be  believed  by  some  persons  that  any  kind  of 
statement  in  reply  to  an  objection  constitutes  an  answer  to  it,  and 
so  we  are  perpetually  meeting  with — **  demolitions"  of  a  writer's 
position,  and  **  crushing  refutations,'*  which,  however,  only 
appear  so  to  those  whose  minds  were  made  up  on  that  side 
before.     Tracts  by  a  Layman  (Aberdeen  :  Davidson)  are  scarcely 
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likely  to  have  much  effect  on  the  scepticism  of  the  age.  Did 
the  writer  really  ever  meet  with  a  person  who  beheved  that 
man  created  himself  ?  If  such  a  peculiar  mind  exists  it  may 
perhaps  be  influenced  by  the  argument  that  if  man  had  created 
himself  he  certainly  would  have  taken  care  to  make  himself 
immortal;  but  how  man  could  make  himself  at  all  without 
first  existing,  is  a  question  which  the  author  does  not  seem  to 
have  considered.  The  only  other  infidel  hypothesis  combated, 
is  the  eternity  of  the  human  race,  but  this  is  simply  disposed  of 
by  the  assertion  that  *'  if  there  is  one  thing  which  science  has 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is,  that  the  race  of  man  has  not 
existed  upon  the  earth  but  for  about  the  period  fixed  by  revela- 
tion." The  **  Layman  "  can  scarcely  have  read  or  heard  of 
recent  scientific  discussions,  and  must  surely  be  aware  that 
assertions  Hke  these  can  make  no  impression  upon  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  science  of  the  day.  Considering  the 
point  proved,  however,  and  assuming  that  "  men  feel  them- 
selves to  be  sinners,"  the  writer  proceeds  to  dispose  in  an 
equally  aiiy  way  of  objections  against  the  Incarnation,  the 
covenant  with  Adam,  the  election  of  grace,  justification  by 
faith,  and  other  religious  tenets,  as  held  by  the  Protestant 
school  to  which  he  belongs.  These  tenets  are  very  familiar 
to  most  persons,  and  are  not,  as  the  author  frankly 
admits,  treated  here  with  originality.  Perhaps  the  measure  of 
truth  that  is  in  them  may  commend  itself,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
to  those  who  are  yet  further  removed  from  the  faith,  but  no 
Cathohc  could  read  these  dreary  outlines  of  a  religious  creed, 
without  thanking  God  for  the  brighter  Ught  he  enjoys.  Yet 
with  this  too  must  come  an  affectionate  longing  that  those  who 
so  prize  the  poor  little  fragments  of  Christianity  which  their 
separation  from  the  Church  has  left  them,  could  know  the 
fulness  of  blessing  they  have  ud consciously  rejected.  Real 
piety  and  earnest  conviction  appear  in  these  tracts,  and  these 
often,  as  we  know,  diminish  the  power  of  perceiving  logical 
deficiencies  in  a  system  which  is  the  best  a  man  knows,  and  is 
all  in  all  to  himself. 

That  in  less  than  a  year  from  the  publication  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  Directorium  Anglicanum  (London :  Bosworth)  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  welcome  the  issue  of  it  in  a  third  and 
cheaper  form,  is  matter  both  for  surprise  and  warm  congratula- 
tion. The  first  edition  was  regarded  as  an  eccentric,  not  to  say 
insane,  production,  too  patently  absurd  to  need  much  comment : 
the  second  has  been  received  by  many  with  the  welcome  given 
to  a  book  which  tells  them  just  what  they  wanted  to  know ;  by 
some  with  astonishment,  yet  with  a  perception  that  it  points  to  a 
future,  but  not  unattainable  and  unexpectedly  popular,  change 
in  our  public  worship ;  and  by  some  with  speechless  indignation, 
which  as  it  overcomes  the  first  shock,  can  find  no  particulady 
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sensible  words  in  which  to  express  itself.  "  Eitaal "  as  Dr. 
Littledalt  has  observed,  ''  is  the  natural  complement  of  tenets 
which  have  been  long  and  sedulously  inculcated."  The  Dtnc- 
tor  htm  has  not  created,  it  has  supplied,  a  want.  The  new 
twelve- shilling  edition  will  in  another  sense  do  the  same,  for 
many  poor  priests  would  gladly  have  made  it  their  own  if  they 
could  have  afforded  to  do  so,  and  will  have  but  little  difficultj 
in  carrying  out  its  directions,  where  the  doctrines  that  it  pre- 
supposes have  been  faithfully  taught.  It  is  the  reception  of  the 
book,  and  not  its  appearance,  that  excites  both  anger  and  fear, 
for  it  shows  that  neither  teachers  nor  learners  have  been  idle  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  new  preface  contains  some  comments 
on  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Bitual,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest.  The  Editor  confidently  considers  that  Report 
favourable  upon  the  whole,  and  that  any  attempt  to  prove  the 
illegality  of  Eitual  must  break  down.  Of  course  it  must  be  so 
as  far  as  the  English  Church  is  concerned,  for  it  was  manifestly 
never  her  intention  to  depart  from  the  usages  of  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  Church  except  where  abuse  and  practice  had  become 
so  united,  **  that  the  abuses  could  not  well  be  taken  away,  the 
thing  remaining  still."  We  may  congratulate  any  Editor 
when  a  cheaper  edition  of  his  book  is  called  for,  but  it  is  with  a 
far  deeper  meaning  that  we  congratulate  the  hard-working 
Editor  of  the  Directorium^  more  especially  as  the  new  edition  is 
in  no  way  inferior,  and  in  some  respects  superior,  to  its  pre- 
decessors. 

The  desire  for  Ee -union  with  Eome  on  the  part  of  devout 
members  of  the  English  Church  is  no  novelty,  even  in  the 
present  century,  The  Eev.  Samuel  Wix,  incumbent  of  8. 
Bartholomew,  London,  wrote  as  earnestly  and  energetically  on 
the  subject  as  any  writer  of  our  own  times,  but  without  the 
encouraging  results  which  we  have  been  permitted  to  see.  He 
set  forth,  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  since  done,  the  points  of  agreement 
between  ourselves  and  Eome,  and  showed  that  the  points  at 
issue  were  not  so  great  as  people  had  fancied.  He  wrote  a  Httle 
work  on  The  VLrpedieucyof  n  Council  of  the  Church  of  Ej} gland  and  the 
Church  of  Home  which  has  lately  been  opportunely  reprinted  by  the 
Church  Press  Company.  Bishops  in  those  days  were  as  inclined 
to  speak  of  "  impossibihty  "  and  **  unadvisability  "  as  they  are 
now,  and  pubHshcd  words  to  that  effect,  as  they  have  since 
done.  Mr.  Wix  appears  to  have  met  with  a  more  favourable 
hearing  from  the  Eoman  side  than  Unionists  encounter  now, 
but  then  Ultramontanism  was  not  dominant  in  England.  Also 
his  proposals  met  with  a  less  favourable  reception  than  those 
of  a  like  nature  meet  with  in  our  Conamunion  now,  but  then 
the  most  Erastian  Protestantism  icas  dominant.  He  defended 
himself,  and  his  plan  for  a  council  as  stoutly  as  though  he 
had  not  to  do  so  single-handed,  and  went  down  to  his  grave 
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without  seeing  any  result  from  his  labours,  and  possibly 
believing  they  had  been  in  vain.  Could  he  have  looked  on  a 
few  years  he  would  have  seen  the  hopeless  question  revived, 
never  again  to  sink  into  oblivion  ;  his  arguments,  repeated  by 
men  who  never  heard  of  his  book,  and  the  book  itself  again 
brought  to  light,  as  a  standing  witness  to  the  Catholic  spirit 
which  has  never  ceased  to  show  itself  in  our  darkest  shade. 
"  No  sound  Catholic,"  he  says,  **  whether  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  or  of  the  Church  of  England,  can  unite  with  Protestants, 
while  they  refuse  to  be  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  or 
to  bow  to  its  faith."  The  book  is  very  much  composed  of 
extracts  to  show  the  accordance  between  Anglican  divines 
and  Catholic  truth,  and  also  to  demonstrate  from  Boman 
documents  that  the  errors  popularly  ascribed  to  them  had 
no  authoritative  existence.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  those  days  were  quite  as  eager  as  those 
of  our  own  to  charge  themselves  with  the  worst  accusations  of 
their  adversaries,  or  that  they  were  actuated  by  the  amiable 
intention  of  widening  the  distance  between  themselves  and 
English  Churchmen  as  much  as  possible.  As  it  would  have 
cheered  Mr.  Wix  to  know  that  his  labours  would  be  appreciated 
in  days  to  come, 'so  it  should  cheer  us  ta  remember  that  others 
have  tried  to  do  the  same  work  that  we  are  doing  in  days  gone 
by,  and  that  the  causes  from  which  they  failed  are  not  likely  to 
recur. 

The  Month  cannot  forgive  Dr.  Pusey  for  the  Eirenicon,  and 
not  having  anything  at  present  except  a  few  letters  of  his  to 
comment  upon,  indulges  in  a  few  speculations  upon  what  ho 
will  say  when  he  answers  the  charges  of  **  carelessness,  inaccu- 
racy, recklessness  of  statement,  and  misconception  of  the  very 
elements  of  the  theological  questions  of  which  he  has  treated, 
which  at  present  rest  unanswered  upon  his  character."  Divers 
vague  insinuations  are  made  of  what  Dr.  Pusey 's  "  followers  " 
will  think  and  say,  if  he  does  not  refute  charges  which  The 
Month  is  perfectly  confident  are  accurate.  Dr.  Pusey's 
"followers,"  if  there  exist  any  persons  who  answer  to  the 
title,  probably  think  with  himself  that  the  **  charges "  are 
insignificant  and  hypercritical,  and  that  the  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Ehodes  is  exceedingly  wearisome.  It  would  be  much 
simpler  for  The  Month  to  put  all  such  thoughts  away,  and  enjoy 
with  the  Dublin  the  collection  of  beautiful  extracts  which  Dr. 
Pusey  has  brought  together.  Meantime  it  would  be  better  not 
to  assert  its  certainty  that  Anglicans  will  consider  the  argument 
of  the  Eirenicon  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  **if  half  the 
charges  against  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  misoon- 
ception  and  misquotation  remain  unrefuted."  The  Month 
speaks  in  the  main  of  that  as  "  a  huge  libel,"  which  The  Dublin 
admires  and  justifies ;  while  the  alterations  suggested  might  be 
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made  in  the  next  edition  of  the  Eirenicon,  and  only  the  critical 
reader  would  perceive  that  any  change  at  all  had  been  made. 
In  another  article  we  find  the  pecuhar  and  important  state- 
ment that  it  is  a  fancy  or  a  fiction  to  assert  tiiiat  **  Boman 
Catholics  do  not  deny  that  Liberins  and  Honorius,  thoogh 
Bishops  of  Bome,  did  err  in  matters  of  faith."  It  is  a  difficoUy 
which  believers  in  Papal  infallibility  must  meet  sooner  or 
later,  but  on  the  system  which  cares  more  for  consistency  with 
itself  than  with  matters  of  fact,  all  such  difficulties  may  be 
easily  ignored  or  shown  not  to  exist  at  all.  Yet  while  we  fed 
that  controversy  on  these  matters  will  die,  unity  of  heart  on 
sentiments  such  as  those  in  the  elegant  poem  on  ''  The  Fairest 
Fair,"  will  survive  not  only  to  the  end  of  the  world,  but  beyond. 
Each  time,  however,  that  we  take  up  The  Month,  let  us  openly 
testify  to  all  whom  it  concerns,  we  are  led  to  regret  most 
sincerely  that  those  who  directed  its  pohcy  in  the  earUer 
numbers  are  now  deliberately  set  aside,  and  apparently  have  no 
organ  whatsoever  for  the  publication  of  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Kenelm  Digby*s  Short  Poems  ^Bums  and  Lambert)  have 
reached  a  second  edition,  upon  which  we  may  congratulate 
him,  for  the  sake  of  **  the  poor  visited  by  the  conference  of  8. 
Vincent  of  Paul,"  for  whose  benefit  the  bodk  is  sold.  It  ia 
perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  subject  hastily- written  and  evidently 
ephemeral  poems  like  these  to  any  severe  criticism,  but  surely 
in  even  these  there  is  no  need  of  false  metre,  or  colloquial,  not 
to  say,  slang  expressions,  appHed  to  sacred  subjects.  Perhaps 
the  poems  on  ''Holy  Week,"'  and  that  to  ''Jane  Manj'"  in 
imitation  of  Shelley's  Sky -lark,  are  among  the  most  successful. 

A  book  of  extracts  must  needs  be  selected  with  discrimina- 
tion imd  judgment  to  command  attention  and  afiford  satisfactory 
pabuhim  to  the  many  who  appreciate  and  make  use  of  a  work  of 
the  kind.  In  Selections  New  ami  Old  (London:  Masters)  we  have 
innumerable  extracts,  Theological,  Poetical,  Translated,  Miscel- 
laneous, and  Historical,  from  an  endless  variety  of  authors,  so 
various  in  style  and  opinion  that  minds  of  all  types  may  here 
find  passages  to  admire  and  suited  to  their  tastes.  The  IBishop 
of  Oxford  writes  a  commendatory  Preface,  with  the  assurance 
that  these  selections  are  made  by  one  who  **  has  leisure  to  read 
and  taste  to  discriminate — "  an  opinion  the  latter  part  of  which 
we  should  readily  endorse  if  a  coarse  and  blasphemous  extract 
from  that  "  Pious  Beformer  "  Bishop  Latimer  at  pp.  58,  59  had 
been  omitted.  For  instance,  we  read — **  where  the  devil  is  resident 
and  hath  his  plough  going,  then  away  with  books  and  up  with 
candles  ;  away  with  Bibles,  and  up  with  beads  ;  away  with  the 
hght  of  the  Gospel,  and  up  with  the  hght  of  candles,  yea,  at 
noonday.  When  the  devil  is  resident,  that  he  may  prevail,  up 
with  all  superstition  and  idolatry  ;  censing,  painting  of  images, 
candles,  palms,  ashes,  holy  water down  with  ChriBt*8 
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Cross,  up  with  purgatory  pick-purse,  up  with  popish  purgatory," 
and  so  on.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Masters'  tastefully  got  up 
publication  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Protestants  ran- 
corous enough  to  appreciate  such  a  foul-mouthed  utterance 
as  this.  Such  sentiments  should  cither  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  or  held  up  only  as  a  salutary  warning  against  ''  evil 
speaking,  lying,  and  slandering." 

The  Eighth  Edition  of  Dr.  Neale's  English  Version  of  TJie 
Wiythm  of  Saint  Bernard  of  Morlaix  has  just  been  published  by 
Mr.  Hayes,  to  which  Dr.  Littledale  has  prefixed  a  few  words  of 
preface.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  recommend  that  which 
needs  no  recommendation  at  our  hands.  We  can  only  say  that 
the  typography  and  general  appearance  of  this  most  beautiful 
poem  is  far  superior  to  that  of  former  editions  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
fitting  and  suitable  companion  volume  to  the  last  two  produc- 
tions from  Dr.  Neale's  pen. 

**Atthe  beginning  of  the  present  year,"  as  he  gushingly 
informs  us,  Mr.  William  Milton's  **  thoughts  were  drawn  by 
the  excitement  which  prevailed  upon  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vestment  question."  His  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Sacrificial  Yeshnents  (London :  Eivingtons)  is  the  printed 
result  of  that  prolonged  consideration,  and  a  very  poverty- 
stricken  result  it  is.  Mr.  Milton's  discoveries  are  neither  new 
nor  valuable,  and  his  laboured  tractate  is  **a  very  dear  publica- 
tion "in  the  pecuniary  sense  of  the  word.  We  recommend 
those  who  have  not  bought  it  not  to  buy  it,  and  those  who  hate 
bought  it  to  burn  it.  For  printed  trash  too  rapidly  accumulates 
in  these  exciting  days. 

Archdeacon  Aitchison's  The  Despot  and  His  Rule  (London : 
Masters)  is  a  very  vigorously- written,  rambling  pamphlet,  full 
of  startling  paradoxes  and  strong  sayings,  in  which  the  writer 
hits  many  obvious  blots  in  a  religious  system  he  seems  most 
especially  to  dishke.  It  is  ill-arranged,  however,  and  unsys- 
tematic, though  it  contains  many  powerful  passages  of  singular 
interest,  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  clever  if  not  a 
brilliant  man,  who  loves  theories  and  does  not  choose  the  mildest 
adjectives  in  commenting  on  men  and  things  around  him.  He 
has  selected  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  as  his  target 
— ^passing  over  others,  nearer  home,  who  might  have  served  his 
purpose  better.  Despotism  always  flourishes — both  in  states 
and  churches  where  Constitutionalism  is  cast  out. 

Dr.  Oldknow's  Sermon  The  Church  in  her  glorious  array^ 
(London  :  Church  Press  Company,)  and  Mr.  Harston's,  entitled 
The  Beauty  of  Holiness,  (London :  G.  J.  Palmer,)  each  contain 
forcible  arguments  which  are  certain  to  commend  such  dis- 
courses to  a  wider  circle  than  those  who  were  privileged  to 
hear  them. 
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The  second  part  of  Simple  Lessons  (London  :  Mozleys)  being 
an  Explanation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  deserving  of  high 
commendation  both  for  its  plainness  of  speech  and  Catholicity 
of  teaching. 

The  anonymous  pamphlet  Utrum  Horum^  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  or  tlie  Direct orium  Anglicanum  ?  etc.,  (London  :  Riying- 
ton's)  is  alone  remarkable  for  itsxponderous  dullness — oppres- 
sive and  disagreeable  in  the  highest*  degree.  The  class  for 
which  such  publications  are  issued — thank  God  and  the  Saints  I 
— ^is  growing  "  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 

The  account  of  All  Saints  Church,  (London :  Hayes,)  re- 
printed from  that  excellent  publication  the  Orchestra,  will  be 
welcome  to  many,  as  it  provides  an  interesting  guide  to,  and 
record  of,  a  very  remarkable  Christian  Sanctuary. 

The  Net  and  Mission  Life  continue  their  useful  careers. 

The  Church  Magazine  (Birmingham :  Sackett)  is  a  most 
interesting  publication — the  reverse  of  dull,  ponderous,  or 
pedantic. 

Mr.  Mann*s  tractate.  The  Lost  Treasures  of  the  Church  re- 
claimed, (London  :  Hayes,)  will  be  found  a  valuable  compilation 
for  distribution  prior  to  the  making  of  external  ritual  improve- 
ments in  coimtry  parishes.  Its  tone  is  temperate  and  its  facts 
telling. 

Hint^  for  Harvest  Festivals  (London :  J.  Parker  &  Co.)  is  a 
most  admirable  publication,  eminently  practical,  by  an  experi- 
enced hand.  Its  tone  is  excellent,  though  as  a  matter  of  detail 
we  differ  from  Mr.  Baines  in  holding  that  the  Christian  Sacri- 
fice, wliethcr  there  be  communicants  or  not,  ought  not  to  be 
offered  on  the  day  itself. 

Nonnaii^s  Blast,  (Edinburgh :  Maclaren,)  a  clever  poetical 
satire  on  a  well-known  Presbj-terian  teacher,  more  interesting 
probably  beyond,  than  on  this  side,  the  Tweed,  has  deservedly 
reached  a  second  edition. 

The  author  of  Goers  Church  on  Earth  (London :  Masters) 
gives,  in  a  slight  historical  sketch,  a  considerable  amount  of 
dogmatic  truth,  calculated  to  -be  useful  to  the  Parish  Priest  for 
circulation  amongst  the  intelligent  and  enquiring. 

Those  who  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  a  small  but 
golden  treatise  on  pure  theology,  would  do  well  to  obtain 
Memoranda  of  Anrjelical  Doctrine  from  Lady  Day  to  the  Ascension 
digested  and  done  into  English  hy  a  Scottish  Priest,  (London : 
J.  Parker  <fe  Co.)  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  tractates  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day,  being  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  dogmatic  writings  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  has  not  been  printed  in  the  ordinary  pamphlet 
shape — small  quarto  being  peculiar  and  not  very  convenient. 
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Mr.  Barbam  Zincke's  treatise  On  the  DuUj  and  BUcipUne  of 
Extemporary  Preach  in  ff  (London  :  Rivingtous)  is  unfortunately 
cast  in  a  mould  that  makes  its  author  appear  somewhat  too 
egotistical.  An  autobiographical  sketch  is  certainly  not  the 
best  form  for  a  practical  manual,  which  wo  suppose  is  what 
Mr.  Zincke  intended  this  book  to  be.  Scattered  uj)  and  down  a 
volume,  that  might  with  advantage  have  been  compressed,  are 
found  some  really  valuable  hints,  remarkable  both  for  their 
point  and  shrewdness,  which  every  young  clergyman  would  be 
the  better  and  wiser  for  considering.  The  **  Studies  for  Ser- 
mons "  at  the  end  are  decided  failures.  "Without  dogma, 
preaching  becomes  platitudinizing, — weak,  valueless,  and  wishy- 
washy. 

To  students  of  the  Parables  we  recommend  a  very  curious 
pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
(London  :  Bos  worth,)  which  sets  forth  with  learning  and  inge- 
nuity a  new  interpretation  of  a  really  difficult  parable;  fully 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  bibhcal  student. 

The  Messrs.  Parker's  most  handsome  reprint  of  Prebendary 
Sutton's  Godhj  Meditations  on  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  a  really 
standard  work,  will  be  acceptable  to  that  large  class  of  persons 
which  reasonably  prefers  devotions  of  an  Anglican  type  to  those 
of  any  other  character.  Any  one  who  has  read  them,  must 
admit  the  beauty,  solidity  and  value  of  a  book,  which  is  here 
sumptously  re-issued  at  a  truly  reasonable  price. 

A  reprint  of  The  Liturfjy  of  S,  John  Chrysostomy  with  an 
excellent  translation,  which  Mr.  Masters  has  just  published, 
will  be  acceptable  to  many.  Wo  commend  it  in  all  sincerity 
to  every  Re -unionist  as  eminently  calculated  to  widen  their 
sympathies,  and  ehminate  Anglican  insularity. 

The  two  volumes  of  Catechetical  Lessons  which  Messrs.  Parker 
have  issued  will  be  found  of  great  practical  use  to  many 
engaged  in  teaching  the  Faith.  The  most  satisfactory  part  is 
that  relating  to  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services — the  least 
satisfactory'  that  on  the  A.nglican  Articles.  For  ourselves  we 
cannot  reahze  the  state  of  mind  of  a  clergyman  who  can 
seriously  hold  that  catechising  on  the  latter  can  produce  any 
results  whatsoever  but  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  and  the  practice 
of  putting  a  Local  Church  and  its  modern  peculiarities  in  the 
place  of  the  One  Universal  Church,  infallible,  unchanging  and 
unchangeable.  Notwithstanding  this  mistake,  however,  the 
books  are  well  done  and  valuable. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Benson's  small  treatise.  The  Divine  Rule  of  Prayer, 
(London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,)  containing  an  introduction  of  great 
power  and  value,  and  several  beautiful  paraphrases  of  our 
Lord's  Prayer,  will  be  acceptable  to  many  as  well  for  what  it 
actually  provides  as  for  what  it  indirectly  suggests. 
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We  can,  in  all  sincerity ,  say  that  we  haye  seldom  read 
modem  discourses  so  excellent  in  every  respect  as  Fire  Plain 
Serrnoiis  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  (London  :  Masters.)  They 
are  systematic,  lucid,  full  of  dogma,  well  reasoned,  and  written 
in  good  English.  Moreover,  strong  statements  and  startling 
paradoxes  heiug  avoided,  their  value  is  enhanced  by  the  calm 
tone  of  certainty  wliich  pervades  them  throughout,  and  by  the 
devotional  spirit  everywhere  apparent. 

We  are  glad  to  see  from  the  notice  among  our  advertisements 
that  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes*  ChriatendonCs  Divisions  will 
be  soon  out.  We  observe  from  its  title,  that  it  will  extend  no 
further  than  the  Reformation  :  but  will  be  confined  to  questions 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions,  embracing  a 
history  not  merely  of  their  overtures  for  Re-union  till  then,  but 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  dissensions.  The  author,  we 
understand,  has  been  led  to  adopt  this  course,  from  having 
observed  that  no  account  of  their  schism  had  ever  yet  been 
given  from  first  to  last  in  a  connected  form — and  he  has 
discovered  so  many  misrepresentations  to  correct,  and  facts  to 
bring  out,  not  generally  Imown,  in  connection  with  it,  that  he 
feels  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  their  overtures 
for  Re-miion  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  without  acquaint- 
ing liim  beforehand  how,  when,  and  why,  they  really  separated. 
So  that  all  overtures  for  Re-union  from  whatsoever  quarter, 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  wiU  now  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  third  part  by  themselves.  Among  the  points  which 
we  may  expect  to  see  carefully  sifted  in  the  forthcoming  volume 
are,  1.  the  time  causes  of  the  schism  :  2.  when  and  by  whom  it 
was  really  consummated  ;  8.  why  none  of  the  various  negotia- 
tions for  Re-union  succeeded ;  4.  to  whose  instrumentality  the 
reception  of  the  interpolated  form  of  the  creed  in  the  West  was 
due  ;  5.  the  general  treatment  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Latins. 
On  this  last  head,  if  we  are  informed  rightly,  the  author  has 
formed,  and  will  express,  a  very  decided  opinion.  As  the 
Eastern  question  is  becoming  more  and  more  imminent  every 
day,  it  is  probable  that  this  voluilie  may  prove  to  be  of  very 
general  interest. 

Mr.  Hayes  of  Lyall  Place  has  recently  published  a  set  of 
Altar  Cardsy  containing  the  Prayer  of  Consecration  and  other 
Secretae  from  the  Sarum  Missal,  weU  selected,  beautifully 
printed,  and  illuminated  by  the  reproduction  of  an  ancient 
wood- cut  of  the  Crucfixion.  It  is  a  publication  of  great 
excellence  and  considerable  practical  value. 

The  Invalids'  Ihfinn  Book,  from  the  same  publisher,  being  a 
ludicious  selection  of  Dr.  Neale*s  most  appropriate  hymns,  with 
a  preface  by  Dr.  Littledale,  is  printed  in  bold  and  clear  type, 
and  will  be  found  remarkably  useful  for  the  class  for  which  it 
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designed.  We  need  not  say  that  the  hymns  are  all  exceedingly 
beautiful. 

Mr.  Norbert  Sweeney's  Lectures  on  CatJioUc  Faith  and  Practice^ 
(London :  Bichardson  &  Son,)  a  Boman  Catholic  publication, 
in  three  volumes,  is  deserving  of  very  high  praise.  It  sets  forth 
in  clear  and  Saxon  English  the  whole  system  of  the  Universal 
Church,  touching  every  detail  with  ability  and  judgment.  Its 
arguments  are  well  put,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  that 
snarling  and  snappish  spirit  which  too  frequently  disfigures 
similar  works.  The  hits  at  the  Anghcan  Church  from  the 
writer's  point  of  view  ure  not  unjust,  nor  are  many  of  the 
criticisms  unfair :  though  we  cannot  but  think  that,  being 
ephemeral,  their  total  omission  would  have  been  a  great 
improvement.  The  vanous  lectures  appear  to  have  been  printed 
separately,  as  they  were  each  dehvered.  The  third  volume  is 
the  least  interesting,  because  so  many  **  objections  "  are  con- 
sidered. But,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  their  abihty  is  unmis- 
takeable,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  mark  how  extremely  little,  as 
regards  (hxjma  and  not  opinion,  a  sound  Anglo- Catholic  would 
object  to,  and  how  much — even  the  conmion  Faith  of  the 
undivided  Church — is  held  equally  by  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  ugly  wall  of  separation.  If  Mr.  Norbert  Sweeney  is  not  a 
Be-unionist,  like  the  late  Cardinal  and  Father  Lockhart,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be.  There  is  only  one  solution,  alike  divine 
and  reasonable,  to  both  portions  of  the  Christian  Family,  and 
that  is  to  labour  for  Corporate  Be -union. 

Mr.  Hayes  has  issued  an  exceedingly  weU- arranged  tract, 
entitled  A  Few  WonU  as  to  the  Reasons  why  all  the  Congregation 
ought  to  remain  in  Church  until  the  End  of  ths  Service,  whether  they 
communicate  or  not,  written,  as  we  learn,  by  a  Prebendary  of 
Lichfield.  Its  sound  arguments  are  forcibly  put,  while  the 
excellence  of  its  temper  and  lucidity  of  its  statements  will  com- 
mend it,  for  practical  use,  to  those  who  are  vigorously  assisting 
in  the  great  Catholic  Bevival. 

The  supporters  of  a  mischievous  Puritan  tradition  are 
naturally  up  in  arms  at  the  restoration  of  Catholic  practices 
in  the  Christian  sacrifice.  Nothing  vexes  their  pious  souls 
more  than  the  increasing  practice  of  celebrating  before  and  not 
at  the  end  of  the  altar.  Mr.  C.  J.  Elliott  is  thus  afflicted,  and 
consequently  writes  a  pamphlet,  long,  laboured  and  ponderous, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  combat  Dr.  Littledale's  well-known 
tractate.  He  writes  in  a  good  spirit,  but  contributes  nothing 
new  to  this  vexed  question  ;  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised— considering  the  extreme  weakness  of  his  case  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  arguments — ^to  find  him  on  some  future 
occasion  (as  we  frequently  find  once-noisy  Protestants)  a  warm 
supporter  of  Gathohc  principles  and  practices  in  the  Church  of 
England. 
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Mr.  Talmadge*B  Letters  from  Florence  on  the  UeligioM  Btforn 
MovementH  in  Itali/,  (London :  Bivingtons,)  however  open  to 
criticism,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many.  Written  in  good 
English,  with  some  abihty  and  in  a  temperate  spirit,  the  book 
will  be  welcome  mainly  to  that  small  section  of  restless 
Anglicans  who  are  Conservatives  at  home,  who  would  keep  the 
*'  good  things"  of  the  English  Church  for  themselves  and  their 
friends,  but  are  ecclesiastical  Radicals  and  Bevolutionists 
abroad.  All  that  Mr.  Talmadge  recounts  of  the  dissatisfaction, 
grumbling,  and  strong  sayings  of  Italian  priests  and  laymen, 
might  well  be  paralleled  here.  Nor  is  there  much  doubt  that 
the  movement  is  almost  universally  sceptical,  i.e.,  the  sceptical 
principle  is  mainly  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Now  it  may  be  quite 
easy  to  fan  the  flame  of  dissatisfaction  and  change,  and  to  stir 
up  such  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against  legitimate  ecclesiastical 
authority  as  shall  lead  manv  to  approve  of  all  the  scandalous 
and  barbaric  outrages  on  religion  and  the  reUgious  of  Victor 
EmmanuePs  anti-cliristian  Government ;  but  who  can  seriously 
foster  such  proceedings,  and  who,  again,  can  say  where  they 
will  end  ?  To  recommend  Anglicanism  as  it  at  present  exists, 
with  its  three  divisions  of  High,  ^road,  and  Low — or  as  a  witty 
outsider  recently  remarked,  of  Attitudinarians,  Latitudinatians, 
and  Platitudinarians — is  a  mark  of  insular  self-satisfaction,  but 
scarcely  of  Christian  wisdom.  Since  the  period  of  the  Anglican 
Ileformation,  the  National  Church  has  notoriously  lost  half  the 
population  of  the  country,  while  of  the  remaining  half  which 
she  has  nominally  retained,  only  about  twelve-and-a-half  per 
cent.,  taking  towns  and  villages  together,  are  communicants. 
As  regards  dogma  the  Cases  of  Mr.  Voysey  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  of  the  Essai/s  and  lieriewSf  and  of  Dr.  Colenso  in  the 
colonies,  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  Anglicans  in  blowing  very 
loud  blasts  on  tlieu-  own  spiritual  trumpets.  More  work  in 
restoring  and  rebuilding  both  spiritually  and  materiall}'  must  be 
done.  Instead  of  hiring  apostate  Roman  priests  and  unex- 
perienced Anglican  prigs  to  foster  disobedience  and  discontent 
abroad,  we  should  bo  earnestly  working  at  home  to  remedy  oxu* 
own  manifold  defects.  Our  first  duty  is  to  England  and  not 
to  Italy,  however  others,  the  meddlesome  and  fault-finding 
may  preach  and  maintain  the  contrary.  Mr.  Talmadge  writes 
in  the  interest  of  the  Anglo -Continental  Society,  an  organisation 
for  fostering  spiritual  pride  in  its  promoters  and  for  shaking  the 
faith  of  Italian  and  other  foreign  CathoHcs  amongst  whom  its 
emissaries  labour.  His  book  will  be  mainly  useful  in  pointing 
out  to  what  preposterous  extremes  the  unhappy  people  have 
been  induced  to  go,  who  have  been  deluded,  misled,  buoyed  up 
with  false  hopes,  and  then  deserted,  by  a  serie?  of  ecclesiastical 
freebooters,  whose  pockets  have  been  filled  and  their  wants 
snppUed  by  staid,  solemn,  respectable,,  well-to-do,  place-loving 
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dignitaries  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland — ^snog 
in  their  comfortable  residences,  and  sure  of  half-yearly  tithe 
and  stipend — at  home.  To  weaken  the  connection  of  Church 
and  State  in  Italy,  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Church  autho- 
rity abroad,  is,  indirectly  but  most  surely,  to  promote  a  similar 
work  at  home.  The  Prince-bishoprics  of  Germany  first  fell 
before  Durham  was  shorn  of  its  ancient  temporal  position. 
Let  us  wisely  heed  the  warning.  One  man  can  light  a  fire, 
which  not  two  hundred,  sometimes,  are  able  to  put  out. 

T/w  Union  Review  Almanack  for  1867  (London :  Hayes)  has 
just  appeared.  Its  position  is  now  made,  and  we  do  but  re-echo 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  popular  Anglo-CathoHc  news- 
papers, when  we  place  on  record  our  deliberate  conviction  that 
it  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  practical  ecclesiastical  almanack 
issued.  No  clergyman's  study,  no  vestry  of  a  church  where  the 
Catholic  Bevival  is  promoted,  should  be  without  a  copy.  Its 
new  feature  this  year  is  an  admirable  and  lucid  account  of  the 
legal  vestments  in  the  Church  of  England — which  it  is  well  to 
print  in  this  form,  because  the  stupid  and  the  prejudiced  in 
country  parishes  can  sometimes  be  informed  and  illuminated 
by  seeing  what  is  legal  and  proper  set  forth  in  print. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Overbeck  has  published  a  treatise  called  Catholic 
Orthodoxy  and  AnglO'Catholicismf  (London  :  Triibner,)  which 
discusses  the  Be-union  movement  in  England  at  some  length. 
He  is,  we  believe,  a  Western  convert  to  the  Eastern  Church, 
whose  system  he  specially  recommends  to  Anglicans,  and  he  is 
a  foreigner.  This  latter  fact  makes  us  hesitate  to  criticise  his 
book  with  severity  as  it  deserves.  We  cannot  hesitate  to  say, 
however,  that  he  writes  in  a  very  rambling  manner,  and  that 
many  of  his  statements  are  both  partial,  rash  and  random. 
There  is  nothing  novel  nor  very  important  in  it,  and  the  author 
is  indebted  for  several  of  his  chief  comments  on  the  position  of 
Anglican  Ee-unionists  to  the  Weekly  Register^  the  Whig-Liberal 
Ultramontane  English  organ.  It  is  not  to  the  detailed  state- 
ments that  we  take  the  most  marked  exception,  but  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  have  looked  for  from  one  desiring  Corporate  Ee-union. 
Such  writers  must  eschew  over-confidence,  strong  language, 
rash  statements,  one-sided  insinuations,  and  let  the  desire  for 
Buch  Ee-union  colour  every  act  and  deed,  ere  they  can  hope  for 
Buccess. 

Setting  aside  the  extremely  disagreeable  story  entitled  Mrs. 
Vane's  Ccn^fession^  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  Church  Monitor 
(London :  Palmer)  continues  to  be  conducted  both  with  spirit 
and  interest.  The  chromo-lithographs  with  which  it  has  been 
occasionally  illustrated  are  excellent  both  in  drawing  and 
execution ;  while  as  a  Church  miscellany  this  serial  deserves 
commendation  and  support. 
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Few  persons  have  rendered  greater  practical  help  towazdB 
extending  the  taste  for  Christian  architecture  than  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker.  And  no  hook,  perhaps,  has  more  efficiently  helped  to 
impart  a  sonnd  and  snhstantial  basis  of  aocnrate  knowledge 
than  the  Cmieise  Glossary  of  Architecture^  (London :  James  Paiker 
&  Co.,)  the  second  edition  of  which  is  now  before  ns.  It  is,  as 
many  of  onr  readers  know,  a  condensed  form  of  a  mnch  larger 
work.  Consisting  of  a  small  octavo  volume  of  more  than  900 
pages,  with  really  good  illustrative  woodcuts  on  almost  every 
page,  it  describes  with  great  brevity,  precision,  and  definiteness 
the  principal  terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic 
architecture.  We  could  have  wished  that  a  somewhat  higher 
tone  had  been  taken  regarding  the  practices  of  the  Chnrdi  of 
England — ^many  Catholic  usages  being  ignored,  or  attributed 
exclusively  to  the  Church  of  Rome — and  that  other  ecclesiolo- 
gical  terms  had  been  added.  As  it  is,  however,  the  book  is  one 
of  singular  interest  and  value,  ably  compiled,  weU  condensed, 
and  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  to  iH  who  desire  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  an  art  of  which  in  the  present  day 
every  educated  person  ought  to  know  something. 

Mr.  Houghton's  essay  Pauline  Theology,  ^London :  Masters,) 
is  a  learned  and  carefully-written  treatise,  m  which  its  author 
takes  a  broad  and  truly- Catholic  view  of  those  conflicting 
opinions  in  the  Church  which  have  arisen  from  time  to  time 
through  a  one-sided  application  of  the  Apostle*s  doctrinal  state- 
ments. The  whole  essay  bears  most  directly  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  its  statements  are  illustrated 
by  one  whose  well-applied  reading  has  extended  over  a  wide 
range,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  careful  and  painstaking 
writer  as  well  as  a  good  and  sound  theologian. 

A  sermon  we  have  received,  entitled  Holy  Communion  on  the 
First  Day  of  the  Week,  (Exeter :  Roberts,)  written  in  a  good 
spirit,  with  some  argumentative  powei ,  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  controversy  on  this  subject  in  which  Archdeacon 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Fortescue  have  been  engaged. 

In  a  small  contribution  to  the  study  of  Christian  Antiquity, 
we  venture  to  commend  to  our  readers*  attention  a  most 
interesting  and  richly- illustrated  pamphlet  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker 
on  Mosaic  Pictvres  in  Borne  and  Eavenna,  (London  :  Parker  and 
Co.)  It  contains  a  careful,  discriminating  and  well- written 
description  of  the  most  remarkable  Christian  Mosaics  at  the 
above-named  places — so  set  forth  as  that  they  can  be  almost 
realized  from  the  good  descriptions  and  excellent  wood-cuts 
which  are  plentifully  inserted.  A  treatise  so  reliable,  and  in 
every  respect  so  attractive  to  the  ecclesiologist,  we  have  not 
met  with  for  many  a  day.  It  certainly  deserves  general 
attention. 
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We  have  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  new  book,  Curiotis  Myths  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  (London  :  Kivingtons,)  a  publication  which  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  the  Catholic  as  well  as  to  the  anti- 
quarian, but  also  to  the  general  reader,  and  to  Mr.  Mudie's 
ordinary  customers.  The  title  of  the  volume  well  explains  its 
scope.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous  objects  treated  of  are  the 
following: — "The  Wandering  Jew,'*  "The  Divining  Rod," 
"  The  Dog  Gellert,"  "  Tailed  Men,"  Anti-Christ  and  Pope 
Joan,"  "  The  Fatality  of  Numbers,"  and  "  The  Terrestrial 
Paradise."  All  these  are  full  of  interest  and  contain  an  amount 
of  curious  and  out-of-the-way  information,  which  has  been  well 
condensed  and  happily  made  use  of.  The  tone  of  the  book  is 
thoroughly  commendable,  while  the  style  and  matter  are  un- 
questionably attractive.  It  may  be  taken  up  at  any  moment, 
though  we  doubt  if  many  will  lay  it  down  until  the  whole  has 
been  read  with  avidity.  And  the  illustrations,  few,  but  well- 
chosen  and  executed,  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  a 
volume,  which  is  sure  to  become  popular,  being  well  deserving 
of  such  a  reward. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  receive  Mr.  H.  P.  Liddon's 
Sermon  at  the  last  Salisbury  ordination,  Fatalism  and  the  Living 
God.  From  the  text  "  What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him  ?^'  we  get  a  discourse  of  remarkable  power  and  undeniable 
point,  in  which  the  popular  irreligion  and  unbelief  of  the 
present  day  are  most  ably  combated.  It  is  clearly  demonstrated 
how  the  current  "gentlemanly  scepticism"  amounts  when 
analysed  to  Fatalism,  which  is  the  substitution  of  a  blind 
destiny  for  the  loving  action  of  a  living  personal  God.  After 
pointing  out  that  such  a  form  of  error  destroys  all  belief  in  the 
power  of  prayer,  and  is  in  the  long  run  destructive  of  all  virtue, 
Mr.  Liddon  answers,  and  answers  most  forcibly,  four  distinct 
and  specific  Fatalistic  objections  to  the  Christian  Revelation, 
concluding  with  an  eloquent  hortatory  address  to  the  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders.  This  systematically-planned,  weD- 
thought-out,  and  closely-reasoned  sermon,  is  quite  deserving  of 
that  attention  it  is  certain  to  receive.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest 
we  have  read  from  the  pen  of  our  ablest  Anglican  preacher.  We 
specially  commend  it  to  all  the  Saturday  Reviewers  and  to  the 
superficial  scribes  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


[Several  books  remain  unreviewed,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased space  which  has  been  devoted  to  Literary  Notices. 
Our  paper  on  Father  Harper's  Peace  through  tlie  Truths  is 
likewise  unavoidably  postponed.] 
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CHRISTENDOM'S    DIVISIONS, 
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<*  Such  a  Book  as  that  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes  on  the  Dmsions  of  Christendom  is  a 
real  phonomenon  in  our  theological  literature." — Chrittian  BememJbrtmctr, 
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